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PREFACE. 


JL  HE  appearance  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  obtain  for  it 
a  special  advantage,  namely  an  accurate  military 
ground-plan  of  the  battle-field  of  Senlac.  For  this 
my  best  thanks  are  owing  to  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James,  RE.  and  to  Captain  Edward  R  James,  RE. 
I  had,  on  Jime  2nd,  the  great  advantage  of  a  final 
examination  of  the  battle-ground  in  company  with 
Captain  James  and  Mr.  Bryce.  My  account  of  the 
battle  was  then  already  printed,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  examination  led  only  to  one  or  two 
small  changes  which  I  have  made  in  the  Additions 
and  Corrections.  Captain  James  has  had  the  kind- 
ness to  put  my  ideas  of  the  battle,  as  drawn  fi:om 
the  original  writers,  into  scientific  military  shape. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  my  historical  view  of  the 
battle,  neither  am   I   responsible   for  such  purely 
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military  points  as  the  extent  and  arrangement  of 
the  palisade.  The  relative  position  of  the  different 
divisions  in  the  two  armies  seems  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  each  division 
must  be  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  The  one  abso- 
lutely certain  point  is  the  position  of  the  English 
Standard  and  the  fact  that  it  was  against  that  point 
that  the  main  attack  under  William  himself  was 
made. 

Besides  my  great  obligations  to  Sir  Henry  James 
and  Captain  James,  I  am  no  less  indebted  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  for  the  free  and  re- 
peated access  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  all  parts 
of  the  battle-field,  a  large  part  of  which  lies  within 
his  private  grounds  at  Battle  Abbey.  Without  this 
kindness  on  his  Grace's  part  no  satisfactory  account 
of  the  battle  could  have  been  written.  I  owe  deep 
thanks  also  to  my  two  companions  at  Stamford- 
bridge,  Archdeacon  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Green,  of 
whom  Mr.  Green  also  accompanied  me  on  one  of  my 
visits  to  Senlac,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  places 
described  in  Normandy  and  Maine.  I  have  also  to 
thank  Mr.  Dawkins  for  much  valuable  advice  with 
regard  to  the  map  of  the  Campaign  of  Hastings,  and 
M.  Le  Gost-Clerisse  of  Caen  for  his  kind  and  valu- 
able guidance  to  the  field   of  Varaville.     Neither 
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must  I  forget  the  good-humoured  readiness  which 
Mr.  H.  O.  Ooxe  has  so  often  shown  in  verifying 
references  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  benefit 
of  unrestrained  resort  on  all  questions  to  Professor 
Stubbs  may  be  taken  for  granted  at  every  stage  of 
every  undertaking  of  mine.  And  there  are  others 
whose  names  cannot  well  appear  in  print  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  much  ready  and  zealous  help 
in  many  ways. 


SOMEBLEAZE,   WeLLS, 

JWM  30^y  1869. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  6,  L  14.  For  "boy/  here  and  in  one  or  two  other  placee,  it  would  be 
■afer  to  iay  "  young.**    On  Eadgar*8  probable  age  see  p.  766. 

p.  37,  L  14,  for  "among  all  the  Kings  whose  tombs  are  gathered  together*' 
read  "  among  all  the  tombs  of  Kings  which  are  gathered  together." 

p.  $2,  p.  94,  and  p.  53,  note  i.  I  see  that,  when  I  wrote  this,  I  bad  not 
fully  seen  my  way  to  the  true  history  of  the  two  East-Anglian  Ralphs.  The 
Staller  died  soon  after  £adward*s  death,  and  his  son,  the  future  Earl,  was 
banished.    See  Appendix  LL. 

p.  55,  note  a,  for  "amplori**  read  "  ampliori.** 

p.  118, 1.  13.  Bishop  Hugh  had  a  son  named  Roger,  "Rogerius  Hugonis 
Episcopi  filius."    See  the  Trinity  Cartulazy  at  Bouen,  pp.  447,  443. 

p.  133,  note  I,  for  "sur"  read  "tur." 

P«  I35>  1*  3*  On  Niihard*8  birth  and  his  frther's  works  at  Saint  Riquier,  see 
also  Nithard*8  own  History,  It.  5. 

p.  136,  note  4,  add  **  Ord.  Vit.  504  A." 

p.  139,  note  3,  for  ''armatura**  read  "  armatura.** 

p.  X56,  note  3,  after  "  the  war**  read  "took  place.*' 

p.  179,  note  a,  for  "ut  pote"  read  "utpote.** 

P*  1S31 1*  5f  for  "we  presently  find**  read  **we  shall  presently  find,**  and 
1.  13.  for  "the"  read  "their." 

p.  190,  note  3,  for  "Fulko"  read  "Fuloo." 

p.  195,  last  side-note,  for  "  1061"  read  ''  1051.** 

p.  334,  note  I.  Guy  had  two  children,  Ivo,  who  was  at  Senlac  (see  p.  499, 
note  4),  and  Agnes,  wifo  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  succeeded  him.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  in  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  4,  he  rides  on  a  mule. 

p.  337,  1.  13.  I  now  feel  yery  little  doubt  that  Harold's  marriage  happened 
after  his  coronation,  at  the  time  of  his  journey  to  York. 

p.  334,  note  I,  for  "makes**  read  "puts.** 

p.  344,  L  5  firom  the  bottom.  I  here  meant  William  of  Poitiers,  who  makes 
no  mention  of  the  marriage  in  hu  direct  account  of  the  oath,  though  he  after- 
wards takes  it  for  granted  in  an  incidental  allusion.     See  pp.  687,  701. 

p.  347,  side-note,  for  "into  breach**  read  "  into  a  breach.** 

p.  364,  note  I,  put  a  sign  of  interrogation  after  "  permittere." 

p.  366,  L  7  from  bottom.  The  case  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk  as  a  possible  ex- 
ception is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

p.  376,  L  7,  for  "looked  upon  as,  whereyer"  read  "looked  upon,  as 
wherever." 

p.  313,  1.  6  from  bottom.  On  the  relations  between  William  and  Eustace 
see  p.  748. 

P-  343i  1*  4>  for  "Northern King"  read  *" a  Northern  King.*' 
VOL.  ni.  C 
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XX71  ADDITIONS  AND  COBRECTIONS. 

p.  363, 1.  1 1,  for  "  smite  "  read  "  strike." 

p.  377,  note  I.  I  ought  here  to  have  quoted  Orderic's  fuller  estimate  of 
William  of  Poitiert  and  of  Guy  of  Amiens  (503  D) ;  **  De  cujus  [Guillelmi 
Regis]  probitate,  et  eximiis  moribus  ac  prosperis  eventibus  et  strenuis  admiran- 
disque  actibus  Guillelmus  PictaTinuB,  Lexoviensis  Archidiaoonus,  affluenter 
tractavit,  et  librum  polito  sermone  et  magni  sensiis  profunditate  praclarum 
edidit.  Ipse  siquidem  praedicti  Regis  Gapellanus  longo  tempore  ezstitit,  et  ea 
qus  oculis  suls  viderit  et  quibus  intorfuerit  longo  relatu  vel  oopioso  indubi- 
tanter  enucleare  studuit,  quamvis  librum  usque  ad  finem  Regis  adversis  casibus 
impeditus  perducere  nequiverit.  Guide  etiam  Prsesul  Ambianensis  metricum 
carmen  edidit,  quo  Maronem  et  Paplnium  gesta  heroum  pangentes  imitatus 
Senladum  helium  descripsit,  Htraldum  vituperam  et  oondenma/nt,  Otdttermum 
verb  coUaudaM  et  magnifieana"  This  is  at  least  as  true  of  tlie  Archdeacon 
as  it  is  of  the  Bishop. 

p*  383,  note  I.  The  charter  of  Roger  of  Hontgomeiy  is  a  grant  to  the 
Trinity  monastery  at  Rouen.  Another  grant  of  the  same  date  to  the  same 
monastery  I  have  mentioned^  as  bearing  on  another  point  in  tlie  histoiy,  in 
p.  717.  In  p.  451,  on  the  same  cartulary,  we  find  the  donation  of  a  companion 
of  William,  who  seems  to  have  been  mortally  wounded  or  worn  out  in  the  cam- 
paign ;  "  Eft  tempestate  qui  Guillelmus,  Dux  Normannorum  egregius,  cum 
dassico  apparatu  ingentique  ezercitu  Anglorum  terram  expetiit,  quidam  miles, 
nomine  Osniundus  de  Bodes,  cum  aUis  illuo  profectus,  et  languore  correptns 
atque  ad  extrema  perductus,  pro  animie  bus  remedio,  dedit  Sanctae  Trinitati 
omnem  deoimam  terrae  suae  in  alodio,"  ftc 

p.  384, 1.  8  from  bottom.    On  William's  possible  precautions  with  regard  to 
Maine,  see  p.  683. 
p.  42S,  note  3,  for  *'  mere  "  read  "  more." 
p.  433,  note  I,  for  "Chronicles"  read  "Chronicle." 
p.  445, 1.  5.  dele  "  threefold." 

p.  458,  note,  for  "  adjuventur  congruum,"  read  "  adjuventur,  congruum." 
p.  466,  note  4.     On  compater  see  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  318.     What 
a  gap  between  this  use  of  the  word  and  the  Sedition  of  the  Ciompi. 

p.  467,  note.  On  the  origin  of  iEIl%iiu  the  wife  of  MtSgar,  see  p.  699,  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  639. 

p.  47a,  1.  12,    On  placing  the  inferior  troops  in  the  rear,  see  the  tactics  of 
Eadmund  at  Sherstone,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
p.  474,  note  1,  for  **  crvfifiavK^is"  read  ** avfifiouKt^u.*' 
p.  476,  note  a.    Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  577. 

p.  477, 1.  14,  read,  "at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  hill,  where  the  present  road 
from  Hastings  enters  the  town  of  Battle." 

p.  483, 1.  I.  C£  the  account  of  the  danger  of  Severus  at  the  battle  of  Lyons, 
Dion.  Ixxv.  6 ;  abrhs  rhv  tmrov  iarofioKiup  4KUf9^€wrty,  &s  9k  c!5e  ^{yovros 
xdirras  robs  kavrov,  r^v  x^^^"  irtpipfvf^dfxsvos  «ca2  rh  ((^01  tnra<rdfifvoff  4s  robs 
^^pras  ^hvrfihia'tp  Ihnts  ^  oiffxuv9hrr9s  biroirrp4\\fwinM  ^  jcai  abrbs  »bro7s  ovhx- 
ir6Kfrrai.  So  ^lius  Spartianus,  Severus,  ii ;  "Ingens  periculum  equi  casu 
adiit,  ita  ut  mortuus  ictu  plumbess  crederetur." 
p.  486, 1.  I.    On  the  sword,  see  p.  749. 
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ADDITIONS   AND   COBRBCTIONSL  xxTii 

p.  491,  L  a  from  bottom,  dde  "  with  a  aliglit  indioation  of  the  ground  in 
their  fikYour." 

p.  511,  note  I.  I  accept  this  implied  statement  of  Florence  tiiat  the  son  of 
Harold  and  Ealdgyth  was  named  Ulf;  rather  than  the  other  statement  in  the 
"Genealogia  Begnm  West-SaKonum"  fThorpe,  i.  376),  which  g:iYe8  him  the 
name  of  his  father ;  "  Haroldus  .  .  .  de  Regin&  AldgithA^  Comitis  lEt^^ 
filiA,  habnit  filimn  Haioldmn ; "  though  this  passage  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  my  conjecture  in  p.  764  that  Harold's  other  sons  were  children  of  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  statement  of  William  of 
Malmesbmj  (iv.  329)  that  Magnus  of  Norway  in  his  expedition  to  Anglesey 
was  accompanied  by  a  "Haroldus,  filius  Haroldi  Regis  quondam  Angliae," 
is  a  confusion,  arisiiig  periiaps  firom  the  description  in  Florence  of  Magnus 
himself,  as  a  grandson  of  Harold  Hardrada.  No  such  person  appears  in  the 
account  in  Florence  or  Orderic  (766),  and  the  Chronicle  simply  calls  the  in- 
vaders "  utwikingas." 

p.  537,  note  7.  On  the  other  hand  the  Legend  of  Siward  (Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes,  it  ill)  expressly  denies  that  Waltheof  was  at  Senlac ; 
"Comes  Waldeyus  non  interfuit  conflictui  quum  Dux  Willelmns  Bastardus 
Anglos  oppressit  et  devicit."  The  conflicting  authorities  are  about  equally 
worthless. 

p*  533t  hut  line.  On  the  physical  changes  along  this  coast,  see  Earle, 
Parallel  Chronicles,  315-317. 

P*  539*  i^<'te  I.  This  legend  vi  doubtless  the  same  as  the  legend  of  Bimam 
Wood  coming  to  Dunanane. 

p.  543,  note  3.  Another  proTision  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Housecarls  is 
found  at  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire,  Domesday,  75. 

p.  557,  last  line.  Why  did  William  have  a  new  crown  made !  One  would 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  made  a  special  point  of  being  crowned  with 
the  crown  which  had  been  worn  by  Eadward.  Was  it  held  to  be  desecrated 
by  the  irregular  coronation  of  Harcdd ! 

p.  607, 1.  II  from  bottom,  lor  "thirteenth"  read  "twelfth." 

p.  610, 1.  II  from  bottom,  alter  "takes  its  place,"  add  "  Harold  the  First 
seems  to  have  been  crowned  at  Oxford,  Harthacnut  at  Canterbury;  Eadward 
was  crowned  at  Winchester,  perhaps  at  Canterbury  also." 

p.  634,  I.  ao.  See  also  Depping,  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Nonnands, 
i.  ai6 ;  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i  188.  Depping's  speculations  are 
amusing  enough,  though  he  does  not  go  quite  so  deep  as  Menard. 

p.*  641,  L  15.  To  these  German  accounts  add  Annalee  Wiraiburgenses 
(Ports,  iL  245),  "A.  1066.  Cometa  videtur;  et  Anglia  a  Normannis  subji. 
citur,"  and  Amudes  Besuenses  (ii.  249),  "  A.  1066.  Stella  oometes  apparuit, 
et  eo  anno  Bex  Anglomm  Haroaldus  oociditur." 

p.  660,  L  9  fhmi  bottom.     See  p.  703. 

p.  668,  L  4,  for  "  fratueUs"  read  «  fratruelis." 

p.  670,  L  14,  for  " need"  read  "accept." 

p.  684,  I.  18.    It  is  a  charter  to  Westminster,  quoted  by  Ellis,  i.  31  a. 

p.  685,  L  3  from  bottom.  For  another  oath  taken  "supra  philacteria 
reliquiamm,"  see  Dudo,  ia6  C. 
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xxviii  ADDITIONS  AND   CORRECTIONS. 

p.  694, 1.  1 1  from  bottom.  Yet  compare  the  strange  ttatement  of  the  Enco- 
miast (see  Tol.  L  p.  454)  about  the  ^thdings  Eadward  and  JEttnd  being  sent 
into  Normandy  for  edocation. 

p.  709,  L  9.  I  ought  not  to  have  called  "Ordericus  Angligena"  a  "foreign 
writer,"  but  he  wrote  in  a  foreign  country,  and  from  a  foreign  point  of  riew. 
For  all  these  purposes  he  counts  as  a  Norman  writer. 

p.  714, 1.  19.  "Emulius  "  or  "  Amulfiis  de  Heeding"  occurs  also  as  a  large 
landowner  in  Wiltshire,  Domesday,  66,  69  b,  and  in  other  counties. 

P*  730>  1.  34.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  have  added  to  my  list  two 
other  Hampshire  Thegns  of  small  estate,  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig,  who  appear  in 
the  same  page  of  Domesday ;  "  Sudberie  tenuerunt  Ednod  et  Edui  in  alodius 
de  Bege  E.  et  post  mortem  ejus  ipsi  qunque  sunt  mortui.  Quidam  vero 
prozimus  eorum  Cola  redemit  terram  de  Willelmo  Comite."-  This  does  not 
positively  show  that  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig  died  at  Senlac,  but  the  time  of  their 
death  and  the  apparent  confiscation  of  their  lands  look  like  it. 

p.  751, 1.  33.  Several  curious  personal  details  of  Grodric  will  be  found  in 
Domesday,  57  6,  58, 149. 

p.  736, 1,  a,  for  "six"  read  "twelve." 

p.  738,  L  6,  for  "in  vigiles"  read  " invigiles." 

p.  745,  L  II.  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  in  his  lately  published  History  of  Eng- 
land (i.  308),  shows  a  better  understanding  of  the  ground  than  most  modem 
writers. 

p.  748, 1.  7  from  bottom.  One  or  other  of  these  stories  about  Eustace,  it  is 
hard  to  see  which,  seems  to  be  darkly  alluded  to  by  William  of  Malinesbury 
(iii.  944).  After  mentioning  how  William  had  three  horses  killed  under  him 
(see  p.  485,  note  2),  he  adds,  "  Perstitit  tamen  magnanimi  Duds  et  corpus  et 
animus,  quamvis  fiuniliari  susurro  a  custodibus  corporis  revocaretur ;  perstitit, 
inquam,  donee  victoriam  plenam  superveniens  noz  infunderet.*' 

p*  750,  L  3  from  bottom.  Thomas  Wikes,  in  the  opening  of  his  histoiy, 
ingeniously  rolls  together  several  accounts,  and  makes  altogether  short  work 
of  the  battle.  "  In  primo  conflictu  totum  pondus  proslii  conversum  est  in 
Regem,  qui  cozA  prope  nates  pene  prsdsA,  letaliter  vulneratus  post  modicum 
tempus  interiit.  Compertft  Regis  morte  dilapsus  est  ejus  ezerdtus,  fere  om- 
nibus qui  fbgere  non  poterant  interfectis."  This  reminds  one  of  a  passage  of 
WHliam  of  Malmesbury,  which  I  ought  to  have  quoted  elsewhere.  After  his 
description  of  the  battle,  which  he  certainly  makes  out  to  have  been  hard 
fought  enough,  he  goes  on  to  make  his  celebrated  comparison  between  the 
Normans  and  the  English.  After  speaking  of  the  English  love  of  eating  and 
drinking,  he  adds  (iii.  345),  "  Sequebantur  vitia  ebrietatis  socia,  qu»  virorum  ' 
animos  effoeminant.  Hinc  fitctum  est,  ut  magis  temeritate  et  fturore  pre* 
dpiti  quam  sdentiA  militari  Willelmo  oongresn,  uno  proslio,  et  ipso  perf adli, 
serrituti  se  patriamque  pessumdederint."  I  believe  that  some  modem  writers 
have  inferred  from  this  that  the  English  went  drunk  into  the  battle,  and  have 
taken  this  as  a  text  to  preach  the  advantages  of  temperance. 

p.  751, 1.  3  ftt>m  bottom,  for  "difference"  read  " difEnences." 

p.  754,  L  6,  for  "  text"  read  "notes." 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE     ELECTION     OF     HAROLD.^ 
January  5th — April  i6th,  1066. 

THE  central  stage  of  our  journey  is  now  reached.     We  Pre- 
are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  year,  of  that  importance 
year  whose  effects  on  all  later  English,  on  all  later  European,  ^^^®  ^^^ 

^  The  authorities  for  this  Chapter  and  for  the  whole  of  this  volume  may 
be  dealt  with  in  a  single  summary.  For  the  most  part  they  are  the  same 
as  those  which  we  have  been  using  all  along;  but  they  must  now  be 
looked  at  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Hitherto,  except  in  the  Chapters 
specially  devoted  to  Norman  afiairs,  our  use  of  the  Norman  writers  has 
been  for  the  most  part  incidental.  But,  through  the  whole  of  the  con- 
troveraies  of  the  year  1066,  we  must  place  English  and  Norman  writers  in 
a  certain  sense  on  a  level.  The  writers  of  each  nation — I  speak  of  course 
mainly  of  contemporary  writers — tell  the  tale  from  their  own  national 
points  of  view  and  in  the  way  which  is  most  fiivourable  to  their  own 
national  heroes.  At  no  time  must  their  statements  be  more  carefully 
compared  with  one  another,  as  no  full  or  accurate  narrative  could  be 
drawn  from  either  side  by  itself.  The  English  writers  maintain  a  sort  of 
sullen  sUence  on  those  points  on  which  the  Normans  are  naturally  the  most 
full.  The  Normans,  on  the  other  hiaid,  through  ignorance,  through  pre- 
judice, sometimes  through  direct  disregard  to  truth,  grossly  misrepresent 
all  English  afiairs. 

At  this  stage  we  lose  the  Biographer  of  Eadward,  who  ends  his  story  in 
a  most  significant  way  at  Eadward's  death,  and  who  has  nothing  beyond  one 
or  two  dark  allusions  to  anything  later.  On  the  Norman  side  we  gain  one 
most  valuable  source  of  help  in  the  Tapestry  of  Bayeuz,  whose  origin  and 
importance  I  shall  discuss  in  a  separate  note.  (See  Appendix  A.)  The 
Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snorro  must  also  be  carefully  studied.  Wild 
as  it  is  in  many  parts,  it  is  our  most  detailed  account,  and  our  only  Scandi- 
navian account,  of  the  campaign  of  Stamfordbridge,  and  it  also  shows  us 
the  way  in  which  English  and  Norman  affiiirs  were  looked  on  in  Northern 
Europe. 

Later  writers,  down  to  as  late  a  time  as  any  one  pleases,  are,  at  this 
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4  THE   ELECTION   OP   HAROLD. 

CHAP.  XI.    history  can  never  be  wiped  out.     No  one  year  in  later 
English  history  can  for  a  moment  compare,  in  lasting 
importance,  with  the  year  which^  with  some  small  exag- 
geration, we  may  call  the  year  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
No  later     There  have  indeed  been  latar  periods  in  our  history  which 
which'one   l^v©  been  as  memorable  in  their  results  as  the  invasion 
yearand     ^f  William    itself.     The    events    of    the    thirteenth,    of 

one  day  ' 

standout    the  sixteenth,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  all  fidly 
way.  entitled  to  be  set   side  by  side  with  the   events  of  the 

eleventh.  But  in  all  these  cases  we  have  to  set  the 
work  of  a  whole  generation  against  the  work  of  a  single 
year.  One  age  is  famous  for  the  great  struggle  against 
alien  domination,  and  for  the  final  establishment  of  English 
freedom  in  its  later  form.  Another  age  gave  us  all  the 
results,  for  good  and  for  evil,  of  the  great  Reformation  of 
religion.  A  third  age  confirmed  on  a  surer  and  more 
lasting  basis  those  political  rights  which  the  thirteenth 
century  had  won  back,  but  which  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth had  once  more  brought  into  jeopardy.  But,  in  all 
these  great  periods  of  change,  the  work  was  gradual ;  there 
is  no  single  moment,  no  single  year,  on  which  we  can 
place  our  finger  as  the  moment  or  the  year  when  the  work 
was  actually  done.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  work  was 
gradual  also.  A  long  series  of  events  prepared  the  way  for 
William's  enterprise,  and,  when  he  began  his  work,  it  needed 
more  than  a  single  day  or  a  single  year  to  put  him  in  full 
possession  of  the  Empire  for  which  he  had  yearned  so  long. 
Still  in  the  eleventh  century  there  is  a  single  year  and  a 
single  day  which  stand  forth  in  a  way  in  which  no  single 
day  or  year  stands  forth  in  the  ages  afber  them.  There  is 
no  later  year  to  compare  to  the  year  in  which  the  Crown 

time,  worthy  of  more  than  usual  attention.  Though  for  tho  most  part  of 
very  little  value  in  themselves,  they  tell  us,  what  it  is  most  important  to 
learn,  the  way  in  which  different  ages  looked  at  the  greatest  events  in 
English  history. 
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CHARACTER  OP  THE  YEAR  I066.  6 

of  England  was  worn  by  the  last  King  of  the  old  sacred  chap.  xi. 
and  immemorial  stocky  by  the  first  and  last  King  who 
reigned  purely  because  he  was  the  best  and  bravest  among 
his  people,  and  by  the  first  and  last  King  who  could  boast 
that  he  held  his  Kingdom  purely .  of  God  and  his  own 
sword.  There  is  no  one  day  in  later  times  to  compare  to 
that  memorable  morning  when  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe,  when  England  and  Normandy,  when  Harold  and 
William,  met  face  to  face  in  the  great  wager  of  battle  on 
the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.  For  days  of  equal  moment  in 
our  history  we  must  go  back  to  far  earlier  times,  to  times 
which  are  still  half  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  legend.  For 
a  day  like  the  day  when  England  bowed  to  her  first  purely 
foreign  lord,  we  must  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  first 
Englishman  was  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  to  the 
day  when  the  first  Englishman  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Britain. 

§  1.  Sickness  and  Death  of  Eadtoard,     December  :z8,  1065- 
Janiiary  5,  1066. 

We  left  Eadward  on  his  death-bed.     His  work  was  over ;  Eadward's 
his  newly  built  minster  was  hallowed,  though  he  had  been  ^^^ 
himself  shut  out  from  taking  any  part  in  that  great  cere-  ^®™^'' 
mony.     The  Witan  had  been  gathered,  as  usual,  for  the  January  5, 
Christmas  festival ;  the  special  summons  to  the  dedication 
of  Saint  Peter's,  and,  still  more,  the  pressing  urgency  of  the 
national  afiairs,  had,  we  may  well  believe,  called  together 
a  greater  number  than  usual  of  the  Thegns  and  Prelates 
of  the  land.     It  was  plain  that  the  nation  would  soon  be  National 
called  on   to   elect  a  King,  and  to  elect  a  King  under  J^he" 
circumstances  of  which  no  past  age  had  ever  seen  the  8ttc<»Mion. 
like.     Perhaps  vague  reports  may  already  have  found  their 
way  into  the   land,  warning  men  of  the  dangers  which 
were  likely  to  threaten  England  alike  from  her  own  exiles 
and  from  the  foreign  kinsman  of  the  dying  King.     But, 
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6  THE  ELECTION   OP  HABOLD. 

OTAP.  XI.  even  if  no  thought  of  Tostig  or  of  William  crossed  men's 
minds^  there  was  enough  to  make  those  days  of  Eadward's 
last  sickness  days  of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  every  patriotic 
Englishman.    From  the  beginning  of  Eadward's  sickness, 
no  hope  of  his  recovery  seems  to  have  been  entertained.  The 
question  in  every  man's  mind  must  have  been^  who  should 
fill  his  place  when  he  was  taken  from  them.    The  choice  of 
the  electors  would  be  perfectly  free.     Things  were  not  as 
they  had  been  when  Swend  and  Cnut  were  in  the  land,  claim- 
ing the  votes  of  the  Witan  at  the  point  of  the  sword.    But 
things  were  as  they  had  never  been  before  since  the  line  of 
State  of      Cerdic  had  ruled  over  united  England.    The  King  who  lay 
line.'^^       at  the  point  of  death  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
boy  Eadgar  and  his  sisters,  the  last  of  his  race.   The  names 
of  Christina  and  Margaret  were  most  likely  never  uttered ; 
England  had  never  yet  dreamed  of  giving  herself  a  female 
ruler.     A  sentimental  interest  might  gather  round  Eadgar 
as  the  last  male  of  the  kingly  house,  but  a  sentimental 
interest  was  all  that  he  could  awaken.     His  age  and,  as 
events  proved,  his  character  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  for 
rule.     And  Eadgar,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  did  not 
possess  that  constitutional  claim  to  a  preference  which  was 
all  that,  before  the  actual  election,  would  have  belonged  even 
to  a  son  of  the  dying  King.     At  three  earlier  times  had 
the  royal  line  been  reduced  so  low  as  to  number  none  but 
members  of  an  age  too  young  for  personal  government. 
Eadwig,  Eadward   the   Martyr,  -^thelred,  had  all  been 
chosen  in  their  non-age.     But  the  princes  so  chosen  were 
all  of  them  true  iEthelings,  Englishmen  bom,  sons  of  an 
English  King  by  an  English  mother.     And,  in  those  days, 
as  there  was   no  better  qualified  candidate  in  the  royal 
house,  so  there  was  no  man  out  of  it  marked  out  by  the 
hand  of  nature  as  a  bom  King  of  Men.     In  those  days  the 
greatest  of  living  Englishmen  was  no  Thegn  or  Ealdor- 
man,  but  the  renowned  Primate  Dunstan.     England  had 
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therefore^  in  all  those  cases^  accepted  a  King  in  his  boyhood  ohap.  xi. 
or  even  in  his  childhood.     There  was  now  no  such  need. 
Eadgar^  grandson  of  Ironside  as  he  was^  had  no  consti-  No  con- 
tutional  claim  upon  the  votes  of  the  Witan  beyond  any  preference 
other  male  person  in  the  realm.     He  was  not  bom  in  the  ^^^j, 
land;  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady. 
And  close  beside  the  throne^  just  beyond  the  strict  limits  Position  of 
of  the  royal  house,  stood  the  foremost  man  in  England,    ^^ 
already,  it  may  be,  associated  in  some  sort  to  the  honours 
of  royalty,  already  an  Under- King  who  received  the  oaths 
and  homage  of  vassal  princes,  as  a  sharer  in  the  rule  of  the 
Empire  of  Britain.^     Whether  he  had  been  marked  out  by 
any  formal  act  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  men  had  long 
learned  to  look  to  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  as  their 
ftiture  King.     And  yet,  when  the  day  of  choice  drew  near, 
men  might  well  stop  and  wonder  at  the  step  which  they 
were  about  to  take.     The  Law  justified  the  act;  the  needs 
of  the  time  commanded  it ;  but  it  was  a  strange  and  un- 
wonted act  nevertheless.     It  was  something  new,  some-  Novelty  of 
thing  which  might  well  set  the  minds  and  tongues  of  men  from  be- 
at work,  to  be  called  on,  fireely  and  under  no  fear  of  the  roy^touae. 
Danish  axe,  to  choose  a  King  who  had  no  royal  forefathers, 
a  King  who  came  not  of  the  stock  of  Ecgberht,  Cerdic,  and 
Woden.     Men  whose  office  or  whose  sagacity  had  taught 
them  to  scan  the  chances  of  the  time  might  ask  how  such 
a  choice  would  be  looked  on  by  the  exile  at  the  court  of  Attitude 
Baldwin,  and  by  the  prince  who  now,  in  the  height  of^^jTogtig. 
success  and  glory,  had  made  the  Norman  land  the  wonder 
of  continental  Europe.     Bumours  might  already  be  afloat 
that  the  English  Earl,  soon  about  to  become  the  English 
King,  had,  in  some  strange  and  unknown  way,  already 
become  the  man  of  the  Norman  Duke.    And  without  going  Poemble 
so  tsa  afield,  men  might  ask  how  the  great  land  north  of  ^q^^. 
the  Humber  would  look  on  the  choice  which  to  Wessex^'^^^ 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  424,  634. 
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8  THE  ELECTION   OP   HABOLD. 

CHAP.  XI.  and  East-Anglia  seemed  the  only  choice   possible.     The 

Thegns  and  Prelates  of  Northumberland  might  give  their 

votes  with  the  other  Witan,  but  would  the  fierce  people  of 

that  proud  and  distant  province  submit,  without  a  blow  or 

a  murmur,  to  the  kingship  of  a  West-Saxon,  a  son  of  Grod- 

winc,  a  brother  of  Tostig?    The  days  when  thoughts  like 

these  were  working  in  men's  minds  must  have  been  days  of 

Importance  carc  and  perplexity.  There  was  one  source  fix)m  which  light 

ward's"       ^^^  ^^^V  flight  be  looked  for,  light  and  help  which  might  in 

dying  re-     gQ^e  sort  seem  to  come  directly  from  heaven.  The  words  of  a 

commenda-  *' 

tion.  dying  man  have  been  in  all  times  looked  on  as  solemn  and 

almost  prophetic  utterances.  The  words  of  a  dying  King 
were,  by  the  traditional  feelings  of  Englishmen,  clothed  with 
an  authority  second  only  to  that  of  the  Law  itself.  Eadward 
was  a  dying  man  and  a  dying  King.  And  he  was  yet  more. 
Strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  was  already  beginning  to  be 
looked  on  with  somewhat  of  the  reverence  due  to  a  Saint. 
The  will  of  Eadward  had  perhaps  never  been  held  to  be  of 
such  moment,  his  voice  had  perhaps  never  been  so  eagerly 
listened  for  in  the  Councils  of  his  Kingdom,  as  when  he  lay, 
helpless  and  wellnigh  speechless,  on  his  bed  at  Westminster. 
Men  waited  for  the  voice  of  the  dying  man,  the  dying 
King,  the  dying  Saint,  to  confirm  once  more  \vith  his  last 
breath  the  nomination  of  the  successor  on  whom,  amidst 
all  doubts  and  dangers,  the  heart  of  England  still  was  fixed. 
In  choosing  for  the  first  time  a  King  not  of  the  blood  of 
Cerdic,  it  would  be  no  small  strength  and  comfort  if  they 
knew  that  the  step  was  taken  with  the  full  approval  and 
the  full  bidding  of  the  last  King  of  Cerdic's  house.  The 
King  was  sick  unto  death ;  the  Witan  were  gathered  round 
his  palace.  The  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body, 
it  would  become  their  duty  to  choose  his  successor.  It  was 
doubtless  with  no  small  anxiety,  with  somewhat  even  of 
religious  awe,  that  they  awaited  the  last  expression  of  the 
will  of  Eadward  as  to  who  that  successor  should  be. 
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BADWARP'S  DEATH-BED.  9 

The  "West  Minster  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday ;  the  \jhap.  xi. 
news  was  brought  to  the  King,  who,  as  his  legend  says,  The  King's 
on  hearing  it  laid  his  head  on  his  pUlow  as  if  to  say,  It  wednes- 
is   finished.^     For  five   days   his   sickness  increased^  ^'^^^mbCT^is 
the  public  anxiety  heightened  at  every  stage  of  the  dis-  1065. 
order.2    On  the  sixth  day  from  the  consecration,  his  speech  He  becomes 
began  to  fail  him ;  his  voice  was  so  feeble  that  his  words  Tuesday, 
could  no  longer  be  understood;  for  two  days  he  lay  worn  ^^"^^ 
out  by  the  extremity  of  his  sickness.^     It  was  no  time  to 
trouble  the  weary  sufierer  with  questions  even  as  to  the 
welfare  of  his  Kingdom.     At  last,  on  the  following  Thurs-  He  re- 
day,  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  his  flagging  powers  rallied,  roeech. 
as  the  powers  of  dying  men  often  do  rally  at  the  point  of  J]^J^^^' 
death.     He  awoke  from  his  sleep  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  senses  and  of  his  speech.  On  either  side  of  his  bed  stood  The  group 
the  two  great  chiefs  of  his  realm,  Harold  the  Earl  and  ^^q^, 
Stigand  the  Archbishop.'^    At  the  bed's  head,  in  still  more 
immediate  personal  attendance  on  his  master,  stood  the 
Staller,  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  a  man  of  Norman  birth, 
but  whom  history  does  not  charge  with  treason  towards  , 

^  iSthel.  Kiev.  X  Scriptt.  399.  "Peractis  itaque  omnibus  pro  tantA 
sollennitate,  quasi  diceret  Rex  '  OoDsummatum  est/  inclinat  in  lectulo 
caput,  et  exhinc  coepit  gravi  dolore  fiitigari." 

*  lb,  "Tunc  moeror  et  luctus  omnium,  una  vox  plangentium."  This 
we  can  well  believe  ;  but  the  hagiographer  is  plainly  writing  with  the  help 
of  his  own  fuller  knowledge,  when  he  goes  on  to  say  ;  "  Prsesentiebant 
plures  ejus  in  morte  desolationem  patriae,  plebis  exterminium,  totius 
AnglicsB  nobilitatis  excidium,  finem  libertatis,  honoris  ruinam."  The 
moment  was  an  anxious  one,  but  no  one  who  had  not  £adward*s  own  gift 
of  prophecy  could  foresee  all  this. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  430.  "  Biduo  vel  amplitis  aded  eum  languor  &tigaverat, 
ut  vix  quum  loqueretur  quid  diceret  intelligi  posset."  These  details  should 
be  compared  throughout  with  the  account  in  j^thelred,  who  developes  and 
improves  upon  every  touch. 

*  The  Biographer  (p.  431)  describes  those  present  as  "  Regina  terrsB 
assidens  ej usque  pedes  super  gremium  suum  fovens,  ejusque  germanus 
Dux  Haroldus,  et  Rodbertus  regalis  palatii  stabilitor  et  ejusdem  Regis 
propinquus  (?),  Stigandus  quoque  Archiepiscopus."  iEthelred  (400)  gives 
the  same  list,  but  stops  to  abuse  Stigand.  The  four  will  be  aeen  in  the 
Tapestry  (pi.  vii.  Bruce,  p.  74)  as  I  have  described  them. 
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10  THE   BLBCTION   OP  HAROLD. 

OHAP.  XI. '  England.  On  the  g^nnd,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  bed^  sat 
the  Lady  Eadgyth,  the  sister  of  the  great  Earl^  cherishiDg 
the  feet  of  her  royal  husband  in  her  bosom.  Her  thoughts 
wandered  perhaps  to  the  brother  beyond  the  sea,  the  brother 
on  whose  behalf  she  had  so  deeply  sinned^  the  brother  who 
had  so  lately  held  the  place  nearest  to  Eadward's  heart,  but 
who  was  now  for  ever  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  crowns  or 
earldoms.  The  tongue  of  Eadward  was  loosened^  but  his 
first  words  were  words  of  prayer.^  In  his  long  slumber  he 
had  seen  a  vision ;  if  that  vision  were  truly  from  heaven, 
he  prayed  that  he  might  have  strength  to  declare  it;  if  it 
were  but  the  phantom  of  a  disordered  brain^  he  would  that 
his  tongue  should  rather  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  supported  in  the  arms  of  Robert. 
But  the  message  which  he  had  to  declare  from  heaven 
called-  for  a  larger  audience  than  the  four  favoured  ones 
who  were  gathered  round  him.  A  few  more  of  his  chosen 
friends — ^their  names  are  not  recorded — ^were  summoned  to 

He  declares  the  bedside  of  the  dying  King.^  He  then,  fluently  and 
with  energy,^  poured  forth  the  awfrd  words  of  warning. 

*  In  this  account  of  Ead ward's  death-bed  I  follow  the  contemporary  Life, 
which  is  closely  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  226,  ^thelred^  or 
Osbert  whom  he  copied,  evidently  had  the  Life  before  him,  but  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  expand  every  speech  and  incident.  The  reader  must  form  what 
judgement  he  pleases  as  to  the  prediction  put  into  Eadward's  mouth.  Per- 
haps most  modem  readers  will  be  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Stigand.  But  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  wholly  leaving  out  what 
I  find  in  a  contemporary  writer,  who  affirms  that  he  had  his  information 
firom  eye-witnesses  C'sicut  testantur  hi  qui  aderant  praesentes,"  Vita  Eadw. 
p.  430),  that  IB,  very  probably  from  Eadgyth  herself.  In  fiict  the  con- 
temptuous incredulity  attributed  to  Stigand  is  of  itself  a  strong  argument 
that  something  professing  to  be  a  prophecy  was  actually  uttered  by  Ead- 
ward on  his  death-bed.  Of  course  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  exact  words.  Eadward  would  speak  English,  or  more  pro- 
bably French,  and  his  words  would  gain  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  their 
translation  into  rhetorical  Latin. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  431.  "Cum  paucii  aliis  quos  idem  beatus  Rex  a  somno 
excitatus  advocari  jusserat." 

3  lb.  430.  '^  Tantft  usus  est  loquendi  copift  ut  cuivis  sanissimo  nihil  opus 
esset  suprk." 
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'^  Long  ago>  when  I  was  a  youth  in  Normandy^  I  knew  cHaf.  xi. 

two    monks,   most    holy   men   and   most    dear   to    me. 

Many  long  years   have   passed   away   since    they    were 

taken  away  from  the  cares  and   sorrows  of  this  world. 

But  now^  in  my  trance^  Grod  hath  sent  them  again  to  me 

to  speak  to  me  in  His  holy  name.     '  Know/  said  they  to 

me^  'that  they  who  hold  the  highest  place  in  thy  realm 

of  Engknd^  the  Earls,  the  Bishops,  the  Abbots,  the  men 

in  holy  orders  of  every  rank,  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be 

in  the  eyes  of  men.    In  the  eye  of  God  they  are  but 

ministers  of  the  fiend.     Therefore  hath  God  put  a  curse  He  fore- 

upon  thy  land;  therefore  hath  He  given  thy  land  over  into  i^rrowa  of 

the  hand  of  the  enemy.     Within  a  year  and  a  day  firom^K^*^- 

thy  death,  shall  fiends  stalk  through  thy  whole  land,  and 

shall  harry  it  from  one  end  to  another  with  fire  and  sword 

and  the  hand  of  plunder.'    Then  said  I  to  them, '  Let  me 

then  show  these  things  to  my  people  in  the  name  of  God. 

Haply  they  will  repent,  and  His  loving-kindness  will  have 

mercy  upon  them.     For  He  had  mercy  on  the  men  of 

Nineveh,  when  they  heard  the  voice  of  His  threatening,  and 

repented  them  of  their  evil  ways.'     But  they  answered  me, 

'  They  will  not  repent,  neither  shall  the  mercy  of  God  come 

nigh  unto  them.'    Then  said  I,  ^  What  shall  be  the  time  Allegory  of 

or  the  way  in  which  we  may  look  for  these  your  threaten-  ti^f*^ 

ings  to  come  to  an  end  V    '  In  that  day,'  they  answered, 

'  when  a  green  tree  shaU  be  cut  away  from  the  midst  of  its 

trunk,  when  it  shall  be  carried  away  for  the  space  of  three 

furlongs  from  its  root,  when,  without  the  help  of  man,  it 

shall  join  itself  again  to  its  trunk,  and  shall  again  put  forth 

leaves  and  bear  fruit  in  its  season.     Then  first  shall  be  the 

time  when  the  woes  of  England  shall  come  to  an  end.' "  ^ 

'  The  Biographer  records  this  last  famous  prediction  or  similitude  without 
anj  attempt  at  an  exphmation.  When  he  wrote,  in  the  early  yearn  of 
William,  a  Prometheus  after  the  &ct  might  well  put  into  Eadward's  mouth 
a  prophecy  of  the  Conquest  of  England  and  of  the  general  misfortunes  of 
the  country.     But  he  could  not  put  into  his  mouth  a  prophecy  in  honour  of 
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12  THE   ELECTION    OP   HAROLD. 

CHAP.  XI.  ^    The  King  oeaaed  his  words  of  prophecy.   Harold,  Eadgyth, 
^^*™her     Bobert,  all  who  had  been  gathered  to  hear,  were  struck  with 
hearers;      awe,  and  remained  speechless.     One  heart  alone^  we  are 
tiisbelief  of  told,  was  hardened.     Stigand  leaned  over  the  King^s  bed^ 
^^^  '      and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Earl  Harold  that  all  this  pro- 
phetic talk  was  but  the  babbling  of  an  old  man  worn  out 
by  sickness.^     The  Primate,  stout-hearted  Englishman  as 
we  know  him,  was,  we  may  well  believe,  a  hard  and  worldly 
man,  and  his  experience  of  men  of  his  own  calling,  his 
familiarity  with  what  others  looked  on  as  miracle  and  pro- 

^   phecy,  may  well  have  made  him  less  inclined  to  superstition 

• 
Henry  the  Second.  Either  then  the  passage  is  a  later  interpolation,  of 
which  the  Editor  gives  no  hint,  or  else  Eadward  really  uttered  some  alle- 
gory, quoted  some  proverb,  or,  as  Stigand  thought,  simply  talked  nonsense, 
on  which  people  began  to  put  a  meaning  forty  years  later.  The  orthodox 
explanation  is  that  the  tree  removed  from  the  root  for  the  space  of  three 
furlongs  (the  words  are  *'  trium  jugerwn  spatio,"  but  one  can  hardly  make 
acres  a  measure  of  length)  means  the  Crown  transferred  to  usurpers  during 
three  reigns,  those  of  Harold  and  the  two  Williams  (the  descent  of  William 
BufuB  from  Mi&ed  ia  forgotten,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  304).  The  tree  returns  to  the 
root  when  Heniy  the  First  marries  Eadgyth  or  Matilda  the  daughter  of 
Margaret ;  it  bears  leaves  at  the  birth  of  her  children.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (v.  419)  witnesses  that  the  birth  of  the  iBtheling  William  (c.  iioi) 
was  looked  on  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  which  shows  that  it 
had  abready  attracted  attention,  most  likely  at  the  marriage  of  William's 
parents.  The  death  of  the  iEtheling  in  1x19  cut  ofiP  all  such  hopes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  opened  the  way  for  a  more  elaborate  fulfilment 
in  the  persons  of  his  sister  aud  her  son.  The  tree  now  brings  forth  leaves 
at  the  birth  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  fruit  at  the  birth  of  Heniy  the 
Second.  See  ^thelred  401,  and  the  French  Life,  3805  et  seqq.  The  writer 
seems  in  v.  3846  to  confound  Henry  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Third. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  431.  "  Cunctisque  stupentibus  et  terrore  agente  tacenti- 
bus,  ipse  Archiepiscopus,  qui  debuerat  vel  primus  pavere  vel  verbum  con- 
silii  dare,  inffttuato  corde  svhmiirmurcU  m  aurem  DucU  senio  confectum  et 
raorbo  quid  diceret  nescire."  He  had  just  before  said  that  Harold,  Robert, 
and  Eadgyth  were  all  frightened — "  terrentur  nimium."  ^thelred  (400) 
leaves  out  Harold's  fears,  and  also  leaves  out  the  characteristic  and  trust* 
worthy  little  touch  of  the  Archbishop  whispering  in  the  Earl's  ear,  which, 
as  they  stood  (see  the  Tapestry)  on  different  sides  of  the  bed,  involved 
leaning  over  the  dying  man.  In  his  account  the  details  of  the  contempo- 
rary writer  evaporate  in  this  fiEtshion ;  "  Is  [Stigandus]  ad  vocem  narrantis 
obduruit,  nee  terretur  oraculo,  nee  fidem  habuit  prophetanti,  sed  potius 
Regem  confectum  senio  delirare  submurrourans,  ridere  maluit  quam  lugere.'' 
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DISBELIEF   OF   STIGAND.  13 

than  to  unbelief.  The  lay  heart  was  more  easily  touched ;  chap.  xi. 
the  female  heart  most  easily  of  all.  Eadgyth^  and  others 
who  were  devoutly  given,  knew  well,  we  are  told,  the  sins 
of  England.  They  shuddered  as  they  thought  how  often  the 
warning  voice  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  how  often  the  voice 
of  Eadward  and  of  Eadgyth  herself,  had  spoken  in  vain  to, 
the  guilty  nation.^  The  pious  Lady  perhaps  deemed  that 
the  uncanonical  appointment  of  Stigand  was  more  likely 
to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  than  the  murder  of  Gos- 
patric.  At  the  last  Christmas  feast,  she  whose  heart  was 
now  so  deeply  stirred  at  the  thought  of  ecclesiastical  corrup- 
tions, had  in  that  very  palace  stretched  forth  her  hand 
to  shed  blood  which  no  Law  had  bidden  to  be  shed,  blood 
which,  as  far  at  least  as  she  was  concerned,  was  innocent. 

But  there  was  other  work  to  be  done  that  day  besides  Hie  suc- 
hearkening  to  foretellings  of  evil,  besides  disputing  as  to 
the  degree  of  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  words  of  him  who 
foretold  it.  The  moment  was  come  when  the  all-important 
question  might  be  pressed  on  the  mind  of  the  dying  King. 
His  friends  stood  and  wept  around  him ;  the  tears  of  the 

*  The  meAning  of  the  Biographer  (431-432)  is  perfectly  plain ;  "Cog- 
noHcebant  enim  per  sacri  ordinis  personas  Christiani  cultila  religionem 
maxima  violatam,  hocqne  frequentitus  declamftsse  [declarftsse  ?]  turn  per 
legatos  et  epistolas  suas  Romanum  Papam,  turn  in  frequentibus  monitis 
ipsum  Begem  et  Reginam  ;  sed  divitiis  et  mundand  gloriA  irrecuperabiliter 
quidam  diabolo  allecti,  yitse  ade6  neglezerant  disciplinam  at  non  horrerent 
jam  tunc  imminentem  incidere  in  Dei  iram."  That  is,  the  Pope,  the  King, 
and  the  Lady  had  before  this  time  rebuked  the  English,  but  they  were 
stiff-necked  and  would  not  hearken ;  hence  the  divioe  threatenings. 
^thelred  (400)  clearly  means  the  same ;  ''  Recordantur  hsec  ipsa  summo 
ssepiits  narrata  Pontifici,  ipsumque  perssepe,  turn  per  legatos,  turn  per 
epistolas,  eorum  vesaniam  increplLsse,  Regemque  ac  Reginam  his  malia 
curandis  diligentiam  adhibuisse,  sed  profecisse  nihil."  But  his  first  clause 
was  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  writer  of  the  French  Life  did 
misunderstand  it.  He  mistakes  the  letters  written  by  the  Pope  for  letters 
written  to  the  Pope  to  announce  Eadward's  vision  ; 

''  Mais  li  prudem  li  plus  sen^  En  escrit  unt  tuz  les  raotz  mis, 

Unt  ses  dits  mut  meuz  not^  ;  E  a  TApostoille  tramis, 

£  curaument  unt  entendu  Par  epistre,  e  par  legat." 

L'ordres  des  motz,  e  retenu  ;  Vv.  3787  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Lady  as  she  sat  at  his  feet  fell  fiEuster  and  more  thickly 
still.  He  gave  orders  for  his  burial.  He  checked  the  grief 
of  his  friends ;  he  bade  them  rejoice  at  his  coming  de- 
liverance, and  he  craved  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  his 
soiil.^  He  spoke  of  the  constant  love  and  devotion  which 
had  been  ever  shown  him  by  the  wife  whom  he  had  once 
driven  away  from  his  hearth  and  board.  She  had  ever  been 
to  him  as  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter;^  God  would 
reward  her  for  her  good  deeds  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  At  last  Harold  and  Stigand — nor  have  we  any 
right  to  exclude  Robert  from  their  counsels — ^found  means 
of  calling  Eadward's  mind  to  the  great  subject  which  then 
filled  the  whole  heart  of  England.  When  all  was  over, 
when  hiB  body  was  laid  in  his  new  minster,  when  his  soul 
had  gone  to  its  reward,  who  should  fill  the  place  which  he 
had  so  long  filled  on  earth  ?  Who,  when  he  was  gone, 
should  wear  the  royal  crown  of  England,  the  Imperial 
diadem  of  Britain  ?  Eadward,  at  that  last  moment,  was 
not  wanting  to  his  last  duty.  He  stretched  forth  his  hand 
towards  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  spake  the  words, 
''To  thee,  Harold  my  brother,  I  commit  my  Kingdom.'^ ^ 
He  then  went  on  to  declare  his  last  wishes  to  his  chosen 
Eadward'8  successor.  For  Eadward  to  give  Harold  instructions  in  the 
^^  ^'  art  of  government  was  certainly  needless,  and  the  dying 
man  doubtless  felt  it  to  be  so.  But  there  were  a  few  per- 
sonal wishes  which  were  near  to  his  heart ;  there  were  a  few 
personal  favourites  whom  he  wished  to  commend  to  the 

^  Vita  Eadw.  430.  ''Funeribus  exsequiis  attitulat  se  oommendatione  et 
precibus  summorum  Dei  fidelium."  As  might  be  expected,  he  recurs  more 
than  once  to  the  subject.    See  pp.  433,  434. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 

'  I  think,  comparing  the  evidently  cautious  expression  of  the  Biographer 
with  the  outspoken  words  of  the  Chronicles  and  Florence,  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  putting  this  meaning  on  the  words  (433)/'Porrectft  manu  [the  very 
gesture  is  shown  In  the  Tapestiy]  ad  prsedictum  nutridum  suum  fratrem 
Haroldum,  'Hano/  inquit,  '  cum  omni  regno  tutandam  commendo.* "  See 
Appendix  B. 


Eadward 
names 
Harold  as 
his  suc- 
cessor. 
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BADWARD  NAMES  HAROLD  AS  HIS  SUCCESSOR.  15 

favourable  care  of  his  sacceBSor.     First  among  these  was  c^ap.  xi. 
the  Lady  herself.     I  need  not  again  enlarge  on  the  mys-  |^®n^"J^ 
terious  relations  between  Eadward  and  Eadgyth ;  but,  in  Harold's 
these  his  last  dajrs  at  least,  she  is  described  as  enjoying  his  Lady 
perfect  confidence  and  affection.    But  a  sister  who  certainly 
abetted  Tostig,  who  perhaps  abetted  William,  against  the 
brother  who  was  now  called  to  reign,^  might  be  thought 
likely  to  meet  with  less  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Harold  than  she  had,  latterly  at  least,  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Eadward.     The  King  commended  her  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  his  widow  to  the  friendly  care  of  his  successor. 
Let  him  show  to  her,  as  a  Lady  and  a  sister,  all  faithful 
worship  and  service,  and  never,  while  she  lived,  let  her  lose 
the  honours  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her.^     He  com-  and  the 
mended  also  to  Harold  his  Norman  favourites,  those  whom,  favourites. 
in  his  simplicity,  he  spoke  of  as  men  who  had  left  their 
native  land  for  love  of  him.^    Those  who  were  willing 
to  abide  in  the  land  as  English  subjects  under  Harold's 
allegiance  he  prayed  him  to  keep  and  to  protect.    Those 
who  reftised  to  become  the  men  of  the  new  King  he 
prayed  him  to  dismiss  under  his  safe-conduct  to  their  own 
land,  taking  with  them  all  the   goods  which  they  had 
acquired  by  his  own  favour.* 

The  King  had  now  done  the  last  act  of  his  kingly  office.  His  direc* 
With  this  last  request  to  Harold  all  thought  of  earthly  burial, 
things  passed  away  &om  the  mind  of  Eadward.     But  the 
man  and  the  saint  had  still  friends  to  comfort ;  he  had  a 

'  See  Appendix  I. 

^  Vita  Eadw.  433.  "Hanc  .  .  .  tutandam  commendo,  ut  pro  Doming 
et  sorore,  at  est,  fideli  serves  et  honores  obsequio,  ut,  quo  advixerit,  a  me 
adepto  non  privetur  honore  debito.*'  Fideli  must  agree  with  obtequio,  not 
with  sorore. 

'  lb.  "Commendo  pariter  etiam  eos  qui  nativam  terram  suam  reli- 
querunt  oaussA  amoris  mei,  mihiqne  hactenus  fideliter  sunt  obsequuti.'* 

*  lb.  "  Vtf  susoeptA  ab  eis,  si  ita  yolunt,  fidelitate,  eos  tuearis  et  retineas, 
aut  tuA  defensione  oonduotos,  cum  omnibus  quae  sub  me  adquisierunt,  cum 
salute  ad  propria  transfretari  facias.'* 
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CHAP.  XI.   soul  for  which  to  request  their  prayers ;  he  had  a  body  to 

be  committed  to  the  ground  with  the  solemn  rites  of  the 

Church.     He  craved  that  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the 

minster  which  he  had  reared^  in  a  special  spot  within  the 

hallowed  walls  which  their  inmates  would  point  out  to 

His  death    those  who  stood  rouud  him.^     One  faint  thought  of  earth 

concwiled    P^'^aps  canie  back  to  his  mind,  when  he  bade  them  not  to 

lest  he  lose  hide  his  death  from  his  people.     At  such  a  moment  it 

the  prayers 

of  his  might   perhaps  be   convenient  to   let    men   believe  that 

^^^  ®*       Eadward  still  lived,  till  every  arrangement  could  be  made 

for   the  quiet  election  and  consecration  of  his  successor. 

But  Eadward's  care  for  his  own  soul  made  him  tremble  at 

^    such  a  prospect.     "  Let  my  death /^  he  earnestly  prayed, 

"be  at  once  announced  everywhere,  that  all  the  faithM 

may  at  once  call  on  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  for  me 

a  sinner.''^     Eadgyth  meanwhile  wept  without  ceasing. 

Eadward  comforted  her  with  the  allegorical  words ;  ''  Fear 

not ;  I  shall  not  die,  but  by  God's  grace,  I  shall  soon  arise 

to  better   health.''^     But  the   last  moment  was  clearly 

drawing  near;  the  last  comfort  of  the  Church  had  to  be 

He  com-      given.     The  dying  saint  received  the  Body  of  his  Lord, 

SiTdies.     seemingly  at  the  hands  of  Stigand ;  the  irregularity  of  his 

Thursday,    position  as  Primate  was  perhaps  not  held  to  affect  acts  done 

January  5,   ^  ^  . 

1066.         by  him  as  a  simple  priest.'^     Strengthened  by  this  spiritual 

^  Vita  Eadw.  434.  *' Fossa  sepulcri  mei  in  monasterio  paretur,  in  eo 
loco  quo  vobifi  assignabitur." 

'lb.  "  Mortem  meam  qusso  ne  oeletis  [the  plural  is  used  in  these 
general  directions,  while  the  political  requests  are  addressed  in  the  singular 
to  Harold],  sed  celeriiis  drcumquaque  annuncietis,  ut  quique  fideles  pro 
me  peccatore  deprecentur  deraentium  Dei  Omnipotentis."  Compare  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  suspicion  that  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
was  concealed.     Froude,  Hist.  Eng.  v.  514. 

'  lb.  "  Ne  timeas ;  non  moriar  modo,  sed  bene  convalescam  propitiante 
Deo." 

*  lb.  "Sumpto  a  co&lesti  mensft  vitae  viatico.*^  There  is  no  mention 
whether  the  Communion  was  in  one  kind  only.  Communion  in  both  kinds 
was  certainly  usual  at  this  time  (see  Will.  Pict.  113,  131),  but  it  ia  not 
likely  in  the  case  of  a  dying  man. 
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food^  Eadward's  sonl  gently  passed  away^  and  the  last  King  cHiLP.  xi. 
of  the  House  of  Cerdic  was  no  more.  His  body  lay  as  in 
sleep ;  his  cheeks  like  the  rose^  his  beard  like  the  lily^  his 
white  hands  falling  peacefully  by  his  side;  men  saw  written 
on  the  face  of  the  departed  saint  that  he  had  gone  to  his 
Creator.^ 

The  King  was  dead.     The  last  day  of  his  kingship  had  Eadward's 
been  the  worthiest.     After  all  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  ^is  im-  * 
reign,  Eadward  died,  not  only  as  a  saint,  but  as  an  English-  Pavement 
man  and  a  patriot.     For  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  earlier 
Harold  had  been  his  guide  and  guardian  j  for  the  last  nine 
years  he  had  been  the  expectant  successor  of  the  Crown. 
And  now  the  day  had  come  and  the  word  was  spoken. 
Those  years  of  faithful  guardianship  had  not  been  without 
their  fruit ;  Eadward,  with  Harold  and  Stigand  at  his  side, 
had  become  another  man  from  Eadward  who  had  once 
listened  to  every  lie  which  rose  to  the  lips  of  Robert  of 
Jumieges.^    The  old  wayward  spirit  had  again  burst  forth 
when  revolt  overthrew  his  last  favourite;^  but  his  last 
&vourite  was  at  least  an  Englishman  and  a  son  of  God- 
wine.    And  the  latest  act  of  all  had  made  up  for  all  that  English 
had  gone  before.    Eadward  showed  on  his  death-bed  that  Seward's 
he  had  at  last  learned  that  the  Norman  could  never  bear  ^*  ^ 

quests. 

sway  in  England  with  the  good- will  of  the  English  people. 
The  dream  of  the  Norman  Duke  as  the  heir  of  the  English 
Crown  had  passed  away.  The  dream  of  England  portioned 
out  among  Norman  Earls,  Prelates,  and  Knights  had 
passed  away  with  it.  England  was  to  have  an  English 
King,  the  noblest  man  of  the  English  people.    No  stranger 

'  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "Erat  tunc  videre  in  defuncto  corpore  gloriam 
migrantis  ad  Deum  animse,  quum  scilicet  caro  iaciei  ut  rosa  ruberet, 
subjecta  barba  ut  lUium  canderet,  manus  suo  ordine  directae  aJbe- 
scerent,  totumque  corpus  non  morti  sed  fausto  sopori  traditum  signa- 
rent." 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  58a. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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CHAP.  XI.  was  to  be  endured  in  the  land,  but  such  as  would  plight 
their  homage  to  the  King  of  England's  choice.  For  others, 
however  dear  to  him,  all  that  Eadward  now  craved  was 
that  they  might  depart,  unhurt  and  unplandered,  from  the 
land.  Visions  of  danger  may  have  flitted  across  his  mind, 
and  in  the  delirium  of  sickness,  in  the  mere  excitement  of 
pious  fear,  they  may  have  shaped  themselves  into  vague 
foreshadowings  of  the  wrath  to  come.  But  what  the  last 
dying  wishes  of  Eadward  were  we  know  beyond  a  doubt* 
His  last  wishes,  his  last  hopes,  were  the  same  as  the  wishes 
and  the  hopes  of  every  &ithful  Englishman.  His  last 
earthly  desire  was  that  Harold  should  wear  his  Crown,  that 
Harold  should  reign  over  a  land  freed  from  the  presence  of 
every  man  whose  presence  he  might  find  inconsistent  with 
the  welfiu^  of  England  and  her  King. 
Eadward'B  And  he  has  had  his  reward.  Far  more  precious  than  the 
P«neKfric.  viJgar  praises  of  Norman  legend-makers,  far  more  precious 
even  than  the  wrought  up  panegyric  of  the  courtly  chaplain 
of  his  widow,  is  the  song  in  Eadward's  honour  preserved  in 
our  national  Chronicles  from  the  hands  of  a  gleeman  of  his 
own  time  and  of  his  own  people.^  The  English  poet  sang 
of  Eadward's  early  troubles,  how  he  had  to  seek  a  foreign 
land,  when  Cnut  overcame  the  race  of  ^thelred,  and  when 
Danes  wielded  the  dear  realm  of  England  for  eight  and 
twenty  winters.^  He  sang  of  Eadward's  personal  virtues ; 
how  he  was  holy,  clean,  and  mild,  how  the  baleless  King 
was  ever  blithe  of  ^oiood.^  He  sang  of  the  glories  of  his 
reign ;  how  he  guarded  his  land  and  people ;  how  renowned 

»  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1065. 

'  lb.         "pah  he  luiiga  s^r,  And  Deona  weoldon 

Landes  bereafod,  Deore  rice 

Wunoda  wreclastiun  Englalandes 

Wide  geond  eorOan,  xxviii. 

Seo'S>aii  Knnt  ofercom  Wintra  geriineB 

Cynn  -^SJelredee,  Weolan  brytnodon." 

Mb.         "W«B  &  bU«e  mod, 

Bealeleas  King."         See  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 
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warriors  stood  around  his  throne ;  how  the  son  of  ^thelred  oh^p*  zi. 
ruled  over  Angles  and  Saxons,  how  Welsh  and  Scots  and 
Britons  all  obeyed  the  mighiy  sway  of  the  noble  Eadward.^ 
But  before  his  song  ceases^  the  minstrel  has  yet  to  tell  of 
one  deed  far  above  all^  of  one  la^t  act  which  made  the  name 
of  Eadwaxd   truly  glorious.     Bitter  death  snatched  the 
noble  King  from  earth;  angels  bore  his  truthful  soul  to 
heaven.    But  a  truer  note  of  patriotic  feeling  rings  forth  The  poet 
in  the  words  which  tell  us  how  the  wise  King  made  fast  the  nomi- 
his  realm  to  Harold  the  noble  Earl,  in  the  words  which,  g^"/' 
bursting  from  the  poet's  heart,  tell  us  how  weH  the  noble 
Earl   deserved  the  greatest  of  earthly  gifts.     He  in  all 
time  by  words  and  deeds  had  truly  obeyed  his  lord,  and 
had  left;  nought  undone  which  was  needful  for  the  ruler  of 
his  people.* 

§  2.    Tie  Election  and  Coronation  of  Harold, 
January  5-6,  1066. 

The  throne  of  England  was  now  vacant,  vacant  under  Vaoancy  of 
circumstances  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before.  The 
late  King's  dying  orders  were  obeyed,  and,  as  soon  as 
Eadward's  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  the  Witan  of  Eng- 
land knew  that  their  King  was  dead.  But  by  the  Law 
of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  announcement 
that  the  King  was  dead  could  not  be  answered  by  a  cry 
for  the  long  life  of  the  King  who  still  was  living.^    The 

»  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066. 

"Weold  wel  ge'Sungnn  Swa  ymbclyppa)) 

Walum  and  Scottum,  Cealda  biymmafl, 

And  Biyttum  eac,  pet  eall  Eadwardte 

Byre  .^S^elredes.  M^lxan  Kinge 

Englum  and  Seexum  Hyrdan  holdelioe 

Oret  uuBgcum.  Hagestalde  menn." 

The  Welsh,  who  are  thus  coupled  with  Scots,  and  distinguished  from 
the  Britons,  can  mean  only  the  Welsh  of  Strathclyde. 
*  See  Appendix  B,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 

'  "Le  Roi  est  mort;  vive  le  Roi" — the  exact  opposite  to  old  Teutonic 
feelings. 
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CHAP.  XI.  Witan,  not  yet  departed  from  their  Christmas  gathering, 
heard  that  the  throne  was  vacant^  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  for  them  alone  to  fill  it.    And^  with  the  news  that 
they  had  no  longer  a  King^  came  the  news  that  the  last 
wish  of  the  King  who  was  gone  had  pointed  out  to  them 
whom  he  wished  to  fill  his  kingly  seat  after  him.    All 
scruple  was  taken  from  eveiy  mind  when  men  knew  that 
the  son  of  -^thelred,  the  heir  of  Cerdic,  had,  as  his  last 
act,  named  as  his  successor  the  son  of  Oodwine,  the  grand- 
Meeting  of  son  of  Wulfnoth.    It  was  no  time  for  delay.    Men  came 
January  5]  together  as  speedily  upon  the  death  of  Eadward  as  they 
1066.         jj^j  come  together  to  choose  Eadward  himself  upon  the 
death  of  Harthacnut.     The  King  lay  dead  in  his  palace, 
while  Earls  and  Prelates,  Thegns  and  citizens,  came  to- 
gether to  choose  the  King  who  should  reign  in  his  stead. 
Doubtful     The  choice  was  speedy  and  unanimous.    Later  writers  speak 
^ViiHanT  ^^  voiccs  being  raised  for  Eadgar,  even  of  voices  being  raised 
S^*\  for  William.^    And  so  it  may  have  been.     Here  and  there 

Eadgar.  .... 

sentimental  feelings  may  have  caused  this  or  that  voice  to 
utter  the  name  of  the  royal  boy,  even  in  preference  to  the 
noblest  of  a  merely  subject  house.  And,  in  our  land  of  free 
debate,  some  daring  Norman  may  even  have  ventured  to 
breathe  the  thought  that  the  King's  kinsman,  who  had 
made  Normandy  so  great  and  flourishing,  might  make 
England  no  less  great  and  flourishing  also.  But  words 
No  sign  like  these  told  not  on  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly.  Nor  do 
jealousiee.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^7  expression  of  those  local  jealousies  which 
had  divided  England  on  more  than  one  earlier  vacancy. 
We  hear  nothing  of  any  rivalry  of  the  House  of  Leofric 
against  the  House  of  Godwine ;  we  hear  nothing  of  any 
murmurs  of  the  fierce  Danes  of   the  North  against  the 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  761  D.  "Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atheling 
promovere  volebant  in  Regem."  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "Anglia  dubio 
favore  nutabat,  cui  se  reotori  committeret  incerta^  an  Haroldo  an  WiUelmo 
an  Edgaro . . .  Angli  diversia  votis  ferebantur,  quamvis  pcUam  cuncti 
bona  Haroldo  imprecarerUur,"    This  is  an  important  admission. 
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inauguration  of  a  new  West-Saxon  dynasty.  K  the  sons  chap.  xi. 
of  ^Ifgar  dreamed^  as  they  doubtless  did^  of  a  divided 
Kingdom — of  the  Imperial  Crown  for  one  of  themselves 
they  hardly  could  have  dreamed — their  hopes  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Such  thoughts^  as  we  shall  soon  see^ 
still  lived  in  men^s  minds^  but  in  that  great  Gremot  of 
London^  they  found  no  open  spokesman.  It  was  not  only 
London^  ever  foremost  in  every  patriotic  cause ;  it  was  not 
only  Wessex,  proud  of  her  illustrious  son;  it  was  not 
only  East-Anglia^  cherishing  the  recollections  of  his  earliest 
rule ;  it  was  not  only  Hereford,  rejoicing  in  her  recovered 
being,  safe  alike  against  British  foes  and  Norman  governors ; 
it  was  the  Witan,  not  of  this  or  that  shire  or  ancient 
Kingdom^  but  of  the  whole  reahn  of  England^  who  chose  Harold 
Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.^  ailBag-^ 
His  reign  had  long  been  looked  for,  and  now  the  dying '*°^- 
voice  of  Eadward  had  marked  him  out  as  the  worthiest 
object  of  their  choice.  The  wise  ruler,  the  unconquered 
warrior,  the  bountiAil  founder, — ^the  shield  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  the  judge  of  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow* — the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  the  con- 
queror of  Gruffydd,  the  pacificator  of  Northumberland, 
the  founder  of  Waltham — stood  forth  before  them  as  the 
foremost  man  of  England.  He,  and  he  alone,  stood  forth 
above  other  men,  sprung  from  no  line  of  Kings,  but  the  son 
of  a  father  greater  than  Kings,  the  man  who  in  long  years 
of  rule  had  shown  that  there  was  none  like  him  worthy  to 
fill  the  throne  of  the  heroes  of  old  time,  worthy,  as  none  of 
royal  race  were  worthy,  to  wield  the  sword  of  -^thelstan 
and  sit  upon  the  judgement-seat  of  Alfred.  The  assembled 
people  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  and 

^  Would  the  coarse  of  the  election  have  been  in  any  way  different,  if  the 
Gemdt  had  been  held  in  Oxford  ? 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1066.  "A  totiuB  AnglisB  primatibus  ad  regale  culmen 
electus."     See  Appendix  G. 

'  See  the  Waltham  writer's  character  of  Harold,  vol.  ii.  p.  540.  * 
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Harold. 


CHAP.  XI.  undoubted  right,  chose  with  one  voice  Harold  the  son  of 
Godwine  to  be  Eling  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle 
of  Britain.  On  no  day  in  their  annals  did  the  English 
people  win  for  themselves  a  higher  or  a  purer  fame. 
The  Crown  The  choice  of  the  Assembly  had  now  to  be  announced  to 
ofiered  to  the  Eing-elect.  We  know  not  whether  that  choice  was 
made  in  his  presence.  Possibly  he  may  have  deemed  that 
his  most  fitting  place  was  still  with  his  departed  brother- 
in-law  and  his  widowed  sister.  But^  in  any  case,  two 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  sent,  in  the  name  of 
all,  to  otkr  the  Crown  of  England,  as  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  England,  to  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen 
as  their  King.  Who  discharged  that  office  we  know  not. 
None  but  men  of  the  highest  rank  would  be  sent  on  such 
an  errand.  In  the  pictiured  record  of  that  day's  acts  they 
appear,  not  as  Prelates  but  as  lay  chieftains.  One  bears  the 
official  axe;^  the  other  bears  the  Crown  itself,  and  points 
towards  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Crown  had 
doubtless  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  this  symbolic 
offering.*    Who  then  were  the  men  whom  England  thus 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  7.  Bruce,  p.  80.  ''  Hie  dederunt  Haroldo  Coronam  Beg^." 
It  is  worth  remark  that  the  crown  which  is  here  represented  as  offered 
to  Harold  is  of  a  different  and  simpler  form  from  that  with  which  Harold 
is  represented  as  being  crowned  the  next  day.  This  last  is  the  same  as 
that  which  Eadward  is  always  drawn  as  wearing,  even  when  supported  in 
the  arms  of  Robert  on  his  death-bed.  This  last  representation  is  of  course 
merely  Bymbolical ;  it  is  simply  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  This  is  the  King." 
This  latter  crown  is  doubtless  the  crown  used  at  the  actual  coronation, 
and  also  on  the  great  days  when  the  King  "  wore  his  Crown "  publicly. 
On  its  form  cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  334.  But  this  simpler  crown,  borne,  it  would 
seem,  immediately  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead  King,  suggests  that  such 
a  crown  was  commonly  kept  at  hand  near  the  King's  person.  Compare  the 
well-known  story  of  Henry  the  Fifth  trying  on  the  crown  which  was  kept  by 
his  father's  bed-side  (Monstrelet,  i.  163  (),  a  story  which  may  pass  as  autho- 
rity for  the  custom,  whether  true  or  not  as  to  the  fact.  This  crown,  as 
easier  of  access,  would  be  the  one  symbolically  oflfered  to  the  King-elect, 
while  the  crown  of  greater  ceremony  would  of  course  be  used  in  the  great 
rite  of  the  morrow. 
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trusted  to  speak  such  weighty  words  in  her  name  ?     Were  chap.  xi. 
they  the  two  Northern  Earls^  perhaps  already  the  brothers- 
in-law  of  the  elected  King^  stiflijig^  as  they  best  mighty 
their  local  and  family  jealousies^  their  hopes  of  a  divided 
kingdom  7    Or  were  they  rather  the  two  Earls  of  Eastern 
England,  sons  worthy  of  Godwine,   brothers   worthy   of 
Harold,  who  were  sent  to  bear  the  gift  of  England  to  the 
chief  of  their  own  house  ?     That  day's  vote  had  placed  that 
house  above  the  royalties  of  Gaul  and  Denmark  j  it  had 
placed  the  line  of  Godwine  on  a  height  lower  by  one  step 
only  than  the  line  whose  youthful  chief  now  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Augustus.     It  was  for  Gyrth  and  Leofwine, 
rather  than  for  any  other  two  men  in  England,  to  act  on 
that  day  as  the  spokesmen  of  their  country.     Harold  stood,  P*ition  of 
axe  in  hand,  to  receive  them.    The  day  for  which  he  had 
looked  so  long  had  at  last  come.     The  path  from  which  so 
many  obstacles  had  been  so  strangely  cleared  away  had  at 
last  brought  him  close  to  the  gre&t  object  of  his  life.     He 
had  now,  not  in  figure,  but  in  very  truth,  only  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand,  and  to  grasp  the  Crown  of  England,  the  free 
gift  of  the  people  of  England.    No  surprise  could  have  filled 
his  mind ;  for  years  he  had  been  marked  out,  practically  if 
not  by  a  formal  vote,  as  the  man  to  whom  that  gorgeous 
gift  must  one  day  come.     And  yet  that  moment  of  realized 
dreams  must  have  been  a  moment  of  anxiety,  and  even  of  fear. 
For  him,  no  son  of  a  kingly  father,  no  scion  of  legendary 
heroes  and  of  Gods  of  the  elder  faith,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  and  Cerdic  ready  for  his  grasp, 
was  of  itself  a  strange  and  wondrous  feeling,  such  as  few 
men  but  him  in  the  world's  history  can  have  felt.     He  was 
not  like  others  before  and  since,  who  by  fraud  or  violence 
have  risen  to  royalty  or  more  than  royalty.     Harold  was 
not  a  Dionysios,  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Buonaparte, 
whose  throne  was  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the  freedom  of 
his  country.     He  was  not  an  Eastern  Basileus,  climbing  to  ^ 
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oHAF.  XI.  the  seat  from  which  a  fortunate  battle  or  a  successful  con- 
spiracy had  hurled  a  murdered  or  blinded  predecessor.     He 
was  not  a  Pippin^  whos^  elevation^  however  expedient  and 
rightful,  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  displacement 
of  a  lawfiil,  though  an  incompetent.  King.     He  was  not 
even  a  Rudolf,  whose  election,  free  and  honourable  as  it 
was,  came  when  the  royal  oflEice  had  long  been  discredited 
in  men's  eyes,  and  when  traditional  reverence  no  longer  at- 
tached to  any  one  ancient  royal  house.     Harold  was  freely 
offered  the  Crown  of  England  in  all  its  glory  and  greatness^ 
a  Crown  which  had  never  before  been  offered  to  any  but 
men  of  royal  birth/  which  had  never  before  been  freely 
offered  to  any  but  men  of  the  one  Imperial  House  of  Cerdic. 
Difficulties  He  may  well  have  paused  as  he  looked  at  the  glittering 
situation.    g^f^>  through  the  mere  greatness  and  strangeness  of  the 
position  in  which  he  stood.     And  other  thoughts  may  well 
have  pressed  upon  his  mind,  before  he  spoke  the  word 
which  should  change  the  Earl  into  a  King.     Harold  knew 
better  than  any  man  the  dangers  which  threatened  himself 
Double       and  which  threatened  England.    He  knew  what  she  had  to 
f^^^       fear  from  the  vengeance  of  her  own  banished  son,  a  ven- 
T^igand  geancc  which  would  be  kindled  into  a  sevenfold  flame  if 
Harold  were  King  in  a  land  where  Tostig  might  not  hold 
even  an  Earldom.  He  knew  also,  as  no  man  knew,  how  much 
more  she  had  to  fear  from  the  claims  of  the  mighty  and 
Effects  of    wily  Duke  beyond  the  sea.     And  heavy  on  his  soul  may 
wmiam.     ^^^^1  "^^^^  pressed  the  memory  of  that  fatal  day  when  he 
had  become  the  sworn  man  of  that  dangerous  rival  .^    I£  he 
had  promised  more  than  simple  homage,  casuistry  and  more 
than  casuistry,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  every  honest  man, 

*  Tbe  Danish  Kings,  though  not  of  royal  English  blood,  were  of  royal 
blood  in  their  own  land.  With  the  exception  of  them,  the  Grown  of 
Wessex,  and  of  Elngland  as  the  developement  and  continuation  of  Wessex, 
had  never  gone  out  of  the  West-Saxon  royal  house.  I  cannot  answer  for 
all  the  momentary  Kings  in  Korthumberland  or  in  the  last  days  of  Meroia. 

^  See  below,  Chapter  xii.  $  4,  and  Appendix  B. 
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would  declare  that  an  extorted  promise,  unlawful  and  im-   chap.  xi. 
possible  to  fulfil^  was  perhaps  a  crime  in  him  who  had 
plighted  it,  but  could  be  no  crime  in  him  who  should  obey 
a  higher  law  hj  breaking  it.    But  since  that  day,  the  heart 
of  Harold  could  never  have  beaten  so  high,  his  step  could 
never  have  been  so  light  and  joyous,  as  in  the  days  when 
his  faith  was  wholly  free,  when  even  his  enemies  could  not 
impeach  his  truthftdness.    And  now  the  full  weight  of  that 
day^s  act  must  have  stared  him  in  the  face.    Let  him  accept 
the  Crown  now  offered  him  by  England,  and  Normandy 
would  at  once  declare  him  a  perjurer  and  a  traitor.     No-a^arold's 
wonder  then  if,  as  the  picture  sets  him  before  us,  he  looked  ^^^^^ 
at  the  Crown  at  once  wistfully  and  anxiously,  and  half^^® 
drew  back  the  hand  which  was  stretched  forth  to  grasp  the 
glittering  g^fb.     And  yet  the  risk  had  to  be  run.     A  path 
of  danger  opened  before  him,  and  yet  duty  no  less  than 
ambition  bade  him  to  enter  upon  the  thorny  road.     If  he  Greater 
declined  the  Crown,  to  whom  should  England  offer  it  ?  he*^^clined 
Would  the  risk  be  less  if  the  boy  Eadgar  could  win  ike^^  ^'^^• 
votes  of  the  Witan,  and  if  to  the  other  dangers  of  England 
were  to  be  added  all  the  dangers  which  beset  the  land  whose 
King  is  a  child?*     What  if  the  young  iEtheling  failed,  as 
he  doubtless  would  fail,  to  stand  his  ground  at  such  a 
moment  ?     Could  the  land  hope  to  be  united  in  any  single  Danger  of 
choice  ?   Would  Mercia  and  Northumberland  submit  to  the  of  the  °" 
rule  of  some  West-Saxon  boasting  neither  the  royal  blood  of  ^^^^™- 
Eadgar  nor  the  personal  glory  of  Harold  ?    Would  Wessex 
and   East-Anglia,   would  mighty   and  growing  London, 
submit  to  Eadwine  or  Morkere  or  to  the  youthftd  son  of 
Siward  ?    The  dangers  of  accepting  the  Crown  were  great, 
but  the  dangers  of  refusing  it  were  greater.     Whoever 
reigned,  Tostig  and  William  would  still  try  their  chance, 
and,  if  it  were  not  Harold  who  reigned,  they  would  try 
their  chance  with  far  greater  hope  of  success.    The  accession 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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CHAP.  XI.  of  Harold  would  indeed  put  fresh  weapons  into  the  hand 
of  WiUiam,  but  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Duke  would 
wholly  cast  aside  his  claims  and  his  projects^  simply  because 
he  would  have  some  other  Eing^  and  not  Harold,  to  strive 
against.  The  fear  indeed  was  that,  if  Harold  shrank  &om 
the  burthen^  William  would  find  no  one  single  King  to  resist 
him.  He  would  win  an  easy  victory  over  a  divided  land, 
a  land  split  asunder  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hartha- 
cnut  and  the  earlier  Harold,  a  land,  it  might  be,  already 
torn  in  pieces  by  civil  war.  Under  Harold  alone  could  there 
be  the  faintest  hope  that  England  would  offer  an  united 
front  to  either  of  the  invaders  who  were  sure  to  attack  her. 
The  danger  then  had  to  be  faced.  The  call  of  patriotism 
distinctly  bade  Harold  not  to  shrink  at  the  last  moment 
from  the  post  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward^  and 
which  had  at  last  become  his  own.  The  fltst  man  in  Eng- 
land, first  in  every  gift  of  war  and  peace,  first  in  the  love  of 
his  countrymen,  first  in  renown  in  other  lands,  was  bound 
to  be  first  alike  in  honour  and  in  danger.  The  gift  now  lay 
before  him.  Ambition  bade  him  seize  it.  Duty  in  no  way 
The  Crown  held  back  his  hand.  The  offered  gift  was  accepted.  The 
bT^arold.  ^^^  ^^  *^*  great  Epiphany,  the  day  on  which  King 
Eadward  was  alive  and  dead,^  saw  the  Crown  pass  away 
for  ever  from  the  male  line  of  Cerdic,  and  the  next  day  saw 
it  solemnly  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Harold.  The  evening 
of  Eadward's  death  must  have  been  spent  in  preparation  for 
the  two  great  ceremonies  of  the  morrow.  On  the  morning 
of  that  short  winter's  day,  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had 
kept  his  watch  by  the  dying  bed  of  his  King  and  brother. 
Before  its  last  hour  had  passed,  he  had  become,  not  yet 
indeed  a  crowned  and  anointed  King,  but  one  called  to 
kingship  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  country,  a  King- 

^  **  Die  quft  EdwardoB  Rex  vItub  fuit  et  mortuus  "  is  a  common  form 
in  Domesday.  So  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv,  233  ;  "  To  \4im  timan  iSe  EiSdward  cing 
was  cucu  and  deM." 
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elect  of  the  English^  who  on  the  morrow  might  claiin  the  osaf.  xi. 
sceptre  and  the  diadem  as  his  own. 

The  morning  of  the  Epiphany  dawned.     It  was  the  Double 
Feast  of  the  Kings^  a  fitting  day  for  an  august  rite  within  ^  j^day, 
the  walls  of  that  minster  which  was  reared  to  be  specially  '^*5I?^  ^' 
the  home  of  Kings  alike  in  life  and  in  death.     On  that  the  burial 
day  began  that  long  series  of  national  ceremonies  which  ^nd  the 
has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  to  our  own  time,  and  which  ^J^^^i^ 
has  made  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  the  hearth  and  Pry- 
toneion  of  the  English  nation.     The  octave  of  the  conse- 
cration-day had  barely  passed^  and  there  was  already  a  Necessity 
King  to  be  buried  and  a  King  to  be  crowned.     Earl^^^ 
Harold  was  King-elect  by  the  choice  of  the  Witan  of  all  cognation, 
England;   but  he  was  not  ''full  King''  till  he  and  his 
people  had  exchanged  their  mutual  promises^  till  he  had 
been  arrayed  with  the  outward  badges  of  his  kingly  office^ 
till  the  blessing  of  the  Church  and  the  unction  of  her 
highest  minister  had  made  the  chosen  of  the  people  also 
the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.     Those  were  not  days  when 
that  crowning  rite  could  be  delayed  for  one  needless  mo- 
ment.   England  could  not  be  safely  left  for  a  single  day 
without  a  King.    The  twofold  right  of  the  new  Sovereign, 
as  King  alike  by  the  election  of  the  people  and  by  the 
consecration  of  the  Church,  must  be  at  once  placed  beyond 
all  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil.    The  Christmas  feast  was  not 
yet  over,  but  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  holy  season;  the 
Witan  were  still  assembled;    to  have  waited  for  another 
feast  of  the  Church,  for  another  gathering  of  the  nation, 
would  have  been  simple  madness.^     The  day  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Harold  must  therefore  follow  at  once  on  the  day 
of  his  election.    And  the  coronation  of  Harold  involved  the  and  there- 
previous  burial  of  Eadward.     England  could  not  see  two  speedy 
Kings  of  the  English  above  ground  at  the  same  moment.         ' 

^  This  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Bruce,  p.  79. 
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CHAP.  XI.  Before  then  the  Crown  could  be  set  on  the  brow  of  the 
King-elect,  the  hallowed  soil  of  Saint  Peter^s  must  close 
over  the  King  who  was  no  more.  The  day  of  the  burial 
of  Eadward  must  therefore  follow  at  once  on  the  day  of 
his  death.  And  never,  even  in  the  long  history  of  that 
venerable  Abbey,  has  there  been  such  another  day.  Other 
GraatnesB  Kings  have  been  buried  and  crowned  within  its  walls ;  but 
occasion,  there  has  been  no  day  like  that,  which  beheld  the  last  of 
one  kingly  line  borne  to  his  grave  in  the  holy  house  of  his 
own  building,  and  which  beheld  the  first — could  men  deem 
that  he  would  be  also  the  last  ?— of  a  newly-chosen  race  raised 
to  the  vacant  throne  alike  by  the  bequest  of  his  predecessor 
and  by  the  will  of  his  people.  Of  all  the  gorgeous  rites 
celebrated  by  Kings  and  Prelates  beneath  the  vaults  of  the 
West  Minster,  the  twofold  rite  of  that  great  Epiphany, 
which  haste  and  urgency  may  well  have  rendered  the  least 
gorgeous  of  them  all,  is  that  around  which  the  national 
memory  of  Englishmen  may  well  centre  most  fondly.  The 
first  royal  burial,  the  first  royal  consecration,  within  the 
newly-hallowed  temple,  possess  an  historic  interest  and  an 
historic  import  beyond  all  those  which  have  followed  them. 
The  Burial  The  body  of  Eadward  had  been  prepared  for  burial  almost 
wa^.^  as  soon  as  his  soul  had  passed  away.  Decked  in  royal  robes, 
the  crown  on  his  head,  the  pilgrim's  ring,  so  legend  said, 
upon  his  hand,  the  saint  lay  ready  for  his  last  home. 
Stigand,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  last  moments,  seems 
to  have  stayed  to  help  in  paying  this  last  tribute  to  his 
departed  master.^     But  the  Primate,  patriot  in  the  eyes  of 

^  The  Tapestry  (pL  7)  significantly  puts  together,  in  one  compartment, 
one  over  the  other,  the  nomination  of  Harold  by  Eadward  ('*  Hie  Eadwardus 
Rex  in  lecto  alloquit  fideles  *')  and  the  preparation  of  Eadward's  body  for 
burial  ("Hie  defunotus  est")'  ^ow  the  churchman  in  attendance  on  the 
death-bed  must  surely  be  the  same  as  the  churchman  who  is  helpin^p  at  the 
preparation  for  burial.  Now  the  former  can  only  be  Stigand,  and  the 
latter  is  still  more  distinctly  marked  with  the  archiepiscopal  pallium,  the 
unluckly  gift  of  Benedict. 
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Englishmen^  schismatic  in  the  eyes  of  Rome,  was  not  to   ohap.  xr. 

minister  in  either  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  morrow.     As  a  l^oation  of 

Stigand. 
Prelate  of  douhtfol  right,  he  was  deemed  unfit  to  bear  the 

chief  part  in  the  consecration  of  Harold.  As  a  simple 
priest,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  ofBciate  at 
the  funeral  rites  of  Eadward.  But  it  may  well  be  that  the 
newly-won  privileges  of  the  house  of  Saint  Peter  gave  to 
the  head  of  that  house  the  ministration  of  all  rites  within 
its  walls  which  did  not  need  the  special  powers  of  a  conse- 
crated Bishop  to  give  them  sacramental  efficacy.  And  Ead- 
ward doubtless  sought,  above  all  things,  the  prayers  which 
the  monks  of  the  house  which  he  himself  had  reared  would 
put  up  to  Heaven  for  the  soul  of  their  founder.  At  all  Stigand  did 
events,  the  priest  who  holds  the  first  place  in  Eadward's  at  the 
funeral  procession  is  not  set  before  us  in  our  pictured  record  ^u"^®™^- 
as  adorned  with  any  badge  of  pontifical  rank.^  We  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  guess  that  the  chief  ministry  in  the 
funeral  rites  of  Eadward  was  assigned  to  his  friend  and 
bedesman,  Abbot  Eadwine.  Early  on  the  winter's  morning,*^ 
perhaps  while  the  minster  still  needed  torchlight  within 
the  deep  gloom  of  its  massive  walls  and  narrow  windows, 
the  King  was  carried  to  his  grave.  The  body  of  Eadward,  Funeral  of 
his  form  shrouded  from  sight,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  eight  of  his  subjects,  laymen  all,  and  doubtless  men  of 
high  degree.  There  was  no  need,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
later  Kings,  to  assure  his  people,  by  the  sight  of  his  un- 
covered body,  that  he  had  not  come  unfairly  by  his  end. 
Boys  ringing  bells  walked  on  either  side  of  the  bier ;  behind 
them  followed  a  crowd  of  clergy,  surrounding  the  two  chief 
ministers  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  who  walked  bearing  their  ,- 

*  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  pi.  7.  Bruce,  p.  74. 

^  In  the  coronation-offices  of  different  ages,  mention  is  often  made  of  the 
weariness  of  the  sovereign,  caused,  according  to  Mr.  Maskell,  by  his  obli- 
gation to  receive  the  Communion  fasting.  In  this  case  therefore,  when 
the  burial  had  to  take  place  before  the  coronation,  it  would  be  specially 
necessary  to  begin  the  ceremony  early  in  the  day. 
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CHAP.  XI.  office-books  in  their  hands.  In  this  guise  the  procession 
moved  from  the  palace  to  the  western  door  of  the  newly- 
hallowed  minster.  They  swept  along  the  naye^  between 
the  long  rows  of  tall  and  massive  pillars  still  fresh  from 
the  axe  and  hammer  of  the  craftsman.  They  passed  beneath 
the  mighty  arches,  which,  in  all  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  those  early  days  of  art^  bore  up  the  great  central  tower 
like  a  vast  canopy  over  the  choir  below.  They  bore  their 
burthen  to  the  spot  which  Eadward  had  long  before  chosen 
as  his  place  of  burial,  and  there^  before  the  altar  of  the 
saint  whom  he  so  deeply  reverenced,  the  patron  alike  of 
Westminster  and  of  Rome,'  the  body  of  the  last  King  of 
General  xthe  olden  stock  received  its  last  kingly  honours.  We  can 
eJ^^^*^  well  believe  that,  not  only  the  poor  whom  he  had  relieved, 
the  churchmen  whom  he  bad  enriched^  and  the  strangers 
on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  wealth  of  England,  but  that 
Englishmen  of  all  ranks  might  well  weep  in  awe  and  in 
sorrow  over  the  grave  of  the  last  son  of  Cerdic  and  Woden. 
At  such  a  moment,  reversing  the  poet's  rule,  the  good  that 
men  have  done  lives  after  them  and  the  evil  is  interred 
with  their  bones.  There,  by  his  grave  in  his  own  church, 
men's  thoughts  would  dwell  on  the  virtues  rather  than  on 
Causes  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  King  who  was  taken  fit)m  them.  His 
a^^Ty^  &ult8  as  a  King  were  great;  but  men  would  then  think 
rather  of  all  that  was  worthy  in  him  as  a  man,  and  they 
might  well  deem  that  his  last  kingly  act  had  covered  a 
multitude  of  errors.  In  the  crowd  which  filled  the  church, 
there  could  have  been  few  whom  Eadward  had  personally 
wronged ;  there  must  have  been  many  whom  he  had  per- 
sonally benefitted.  And,  more  than  this,  men  must  have 
felt  that  the  two  great  rites  of  that  day  placed  a  great  gulf 

^  Vita  Eadw.  434.  ''  Coram  altare  beati  Petri  Apostoli  conditur  corpus.*' 
The  Chronicles  simply  mention  the  burial  in  the  minster ;  "  He  foi^ferde 
on  Twelftan  nfen,  and  hyne  man  bebyrigde  on  Twelftan  dseig  on  )Hun  ylcan 
mynstre"  (Ab.  Wig.  1065)—"  innan  Jwere  niwa  halgodre  oircean  on  West- 
mynstre"  (Petrib.  1066). 
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between  them  and  a  long  and  honoured  past^  while  a  future  ohap.  xi. 
rose  before  them,  bright  indeed  with  glorious  hopes,  but 
around  which  two  dark  clouds  were  gathering  in  opposite 
quarters  of  the  heaven.  No  wonder  then  that  by  the  grave 
of  Eadward  men  wept  and  trembled.  ^  Psalms  were  sung, 
masses  were  said,  alms  were  scattered  abroad  with  a 
bounteous  hand,  needless  offerings  it  might  seem  for  a  soul 
which  men  deemed  that  angels  had  already  borne  to  the 
beatific  vision.^  For  three  hundred  days,  days  which 
stretch  beyond  the  reign  of  Harold,  the  masses,  the  hymns, 
the  alms,  continued  to  be  daily  offered.^  And  wonders  Miracles 
soon  were  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  royal  saint.  The  tl^tomb.^ 
blind  received  their  sight,  the  lame  walked,  the  sick  were 
healed,  the  sorrowing  received  comfort.^  So  thought  men 
of  his  own  day,  men  who  had  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  and 
who  have  not  shrunk  from  handing  down  to  us  even  the  less 
worthy  actions  of  his  life.  If  we  deem  such  a  belief  and 
such  a  worship  to  be,  not  only  superstitious  in  itself,  but  to 
have  been  thrown  away  on  an  unworthy  object,  we  must 
remember  with  how  fond  a  memory  men  must,  ere  a  year 
had  passed,  have  looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  the 
baleless  King.  We  must  remember  how  easily  men  would 
forget  that  the  calm  of  those  happy  days  was  due,  far  less 
to  the  crowned  monk  upon  the  throne,  than  to  the  man  of 
the  stout  heart  and  the  strong  arm  who  stood  beside  him. 
And  let  us  remember  too  that  the  canonizing  voice  of 

^  The  general  sorrow  has  quite  witaess  enough  in  the  Life,  434,  435. 
^thelred  (40a)  uses  stronger  expressions,  but  which  still  perhaps  do  not 
go  beyond  the  fiftcts  of  the  case;  "Did  non  potest  quantus  mox  omnes 
timer  invaseiit,  oocupayerit  moeror,  quomodo  totam  quoque  insulam' 
tenebrosus  quidam  horror  impleverit.** 

'  See  the  Poem  in  the  Chronicles,  abo^e,  p.  18. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  434.  ''  Totum  quoque  a  primo  die  trioesimum  celebntione 
missanim,  decantatione  proeequuntur  psahnorum,  ezpenais  pro  redemptione 
ipsius  anime  multia  auri  libris  in  sublevatione  diversi  ordinis  pauperum." 

*  lb.  435.  ''Ibi  illuminantur  cseci,  in  gressum  solidantur  claudi, 
infirm!  curantur,  moerentes  consolatione  Dei  reparantur." 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Other 
causes  of 
popular 
canonisa- 
tion. 


Posthu- 
mous 
history  of 
Eadward. 


England  was  not  always  raised  only  to  commemorate  mere 
monastic  virtues  like  those  of  Eadward.  Foreign  Kings 
and  foreign  Pontiffs  might  forbid,  but  a  day  came  when 
England  looked  with  no  less  devout  reverence  on  the  true 
heroes  and  martyrs  of  our  land.  If  miracles  adorned  the 
tomb  of  Eadward  at  Westminster^  no  less  mighty  works 
were  soon  deemed  to  be  wrought  before  Waltheof's  tomb 
in  the  chapter-house  of  Crowland,  and  two  ages  later,  the 
sick  were  again  healed  and  the  blind  again  saw^  before  the 
tomb  where  English  hearts  still  revered  the  relics  which 
were  all  that  the  foeman's  sword  had  left  of  the  mangled 
form  of  the  martyr  of  Evesham.  ^ 

The  funeral  rites  were  over ;  but  the  history  of  Eadward^ 
as  the  history  of  a  saint,  is  one  which  reaches  beyond  the 
grave.  A  King  at  whose  tomb  wonders  were  daily  wrought, 
a  King  whom  two  hostile  races  could  unite  to  look  upon 
with  reverence,  gradually  filled  a  larger  and  a  larger  space 
in  men's  minds.  Such  a  King,  already  canonized  by  the 
popular  voice,  a  King  who  had  done  more  than  any  King 
before  him  to  bring  the  English  Church  into  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  See,  could  not  fail,  ere  long,  to 
obtain,  by  Papal  authority,  a  formal  admission  into  the 
register  of  the  saints.  But  the  steps  by  which  he  won 
his  saint's  rank  were  gradual.     Six-and-thii*ty  years  after 


^  At  this  point  we  lose  the  contemponiiy  Life  of  Eadward.  He  speaks 
of  no  event  later  than  the  funeral,  except  in  an  allusion  to  the  Battle  of 
Stamfordbridge  (426) ; 

**  Quis  canet  eequoreo  yastum  fervore  tumentem 
Humbram  congressum  Regilms  oequivociit" 

He  declines  entering  on  the  subject  for  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
Eadgyth.  Except  from  this  one  place,  and  from  the  dying  recommendation 
of  Eadward,  which  Inst  he  makes  as  dark  as  possible  (see  Appendix  B),  we 
should  neyer  learn  from  him  that  Harold  ever  reigned  at  all.  William  is 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  It  is  clear  that,  writing  as  he  did  for 
Eadgyth,  under  William,  he  could  not  write  as  he  would,  and,  courtier  as 
he  was,  he  was  not  willing  to  write  in  the  way  that  might  have  been  most 
acceptable. 
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Eadward^s  death,  a  Bishop  and  an  Abbot  of  Norman  birth,  chap.  xi. 
who  had  most  likely  never  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  were  the  ^*™^-  ^ 
first  whom  pious  curiosity  led  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  his  body  by 
departed.  It  was  already  whispered  that  the  body  of  Gilbert. 
Eadward,  the  instrument  of  so  many  miracles,  was  itself  ^^' 
the  subject  of  miracle.  The  holy  King,  men  said,  had 
never  seen  corruption.  Abbot  Gilbert,  one  of  the  great 
Norman  line  of  Crispin,  whom  Lan&anc  had  put  in  charge 
of  the  house  of  Westminster,  *  deemed  it  his  duty  to  see 
whether  the  tale  that  so  often  met  his  ears  were  true.  In 
company  with  Bishop  Gundulf  of  Bochester,  the  Prelate 
to  whose  skill  we  owe  the  White  Tower  of  London  and  the 
lowlier  keep  of  Mailing,  and  with  other  noble  and  |»ous 
persons,  he  opened  the  grave  of  Eadward.  A  sweet  savour 
filled  the  minster;  they  unfolded  the  garments  in  which 
Eadward  had  been  wrapped  under  the  eyes  of  Stigand ;  the 
body  lay  as  in  sleep ;  the  powers  of  nature  had  failed  to  do 
their  work ;  the  skin  was  still  white  and  rosy ;  the  limbs 
were  still  flexible;  they  might  deem  that  he  might  again 
arise  from  his  trance  and  again  denounce  the  sins  of  Eng- 
land. The  Bishop  would  fain  have  carried  off  one  hair  of 
his  snowy  beard  to  keep  as  a  relic  more  precious  than  all 
the  treasures  of  the  earth.^  But  not  a  hair  could  be  pulled 
away  from  the  face  of  the  sleeping  saint.  The  Abbot,  with 
a  reverence  to  which  those  ages  were  commonly  strangers, 
checked  the  attempt;  he  restored  the  vestments  and  the 
body  to  their  place,  and  bade  that  the  remains  of  the  man 
of  God  should  rest  in  peace. 

Thirty-eight  years  later  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Attempt  of 
Osbert,   Prior  of  Westminster,  the  special  trumpeter  of  procure 

*  *  *  Qillebertus  cognomento  Crispyn,"  says  -ffithelred  (408),  who  calls 
this  examination  ''prima  translatio.'*  His  appointment  by  Lanfranc  is 
mentioned  in  the  Tract  on  the  Crispin  Family,  Lanfranc,  ed.  Giles,  i.  343. 

'  iEthel.  U.S.  "Non  tamen  conatuni  hunc  menm  praesumptioni  deputes 
Red  devotion],  quum  relliqaiarum  ejus  vel  modicam  portionem,  si  mihi 
copia  prsBstaretur,  Croesi  opibus  pnetulissem." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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84  THE   ELECTION   OF   HAEOLD. 

CHAP.  XI.  Eadwaid's  renown/  to  obtain  formal  canonization  for  him 
«^o^^."  fr**°^  Innocent  the  Second.  But  a  day  came  when  the 
tion.  House  of  William  had  passed  away  like  the  House  of 

Cerdic^  a  day  when  men  had  taught  themselves  to  hail  a 
stranger  from  Anjou  as  the  oomer-stone  which  united  Nor- 
Eadward     man  and  English  royalty.     Then^  at  last^  the  influence  of 
by^Sex*     ^  ^^S  ^^^  reigned  fix)m  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees  was 
^tS  *^®    able  to  procure  from  Rome  the  decree  which  placed  the  pre- 
nyl, decessor  whom  all  his  subjects  agreed  to  reverence  among 
authorized  objects  of  religious  honour.^    The  green  tree  had 
now  returned  to  the  trunk ;  it  had  brought  forth  its  queenly 
leaves  and  its  kingly  fruit,  and  the  day  was  now  come  to 
do  special  homage  to  the  seer  who  had  foretold  that  the 
good  time  would  at  last  come  back  again.     As  one  Pope 
Alexander  had  given  the  blessing  of  Rome  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Norman  invader,  his  next  successor  of  the  same 
name  might  seem  in  some  sort   to  undo  the  wrong  by 
making  the  last  King  of  the  old  royal  stock  of  England 
FiratTranB-  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Church  Universal.     In  the 
Eadward.    presence  of  the  Angevin  King,  in  whom  men  now  saw  the 
^^y^^  '3,  heir  of  Eadward,  in  the  presence  of  the  Norman  Primate 
whom   England  learned  to   love   as   her    champion   and 
martyr,  the  body  of  Eadward  was  translated  from  his  royal 
tomb  to  the  shrine  which  was  the  fitting  resting-place  of  the 

^  See  Hardy*8  Catalogue  of  English  History,  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  642. 
Several  letters  on  the  subject  will  be  found  among  the  letters  of  Osbert 
published  (along  with  those  of  Herbert  Lozinga)  by  Colonel  Anstnither 
(Brussels  1846),  numbered  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  in  the  aeries.  Osbert  writes 
on  behalf  of  the  canonization  to  the  Pope*s  Legate,  Alberic  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  and  to  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  somewhat  remote 
kindred  to  the  saint  is  enlarged  on.  Bishop  Henry,  the  Chapter  (Con- 
ventus)  of  Saint  Paul's,  and  lastly  King  Stephen,  write  letters  which 
Osbert  carries  to  the  Pope.  Lastly  comes  Innocent's  answer  to  the 
Convent  of  Westminster,  asking  for  further  proof  of  Eadward's  miracles, 
&c.     There  is  notldng  of  special  interest  in  the  whole  series. 

*  See  the  opening  of  ^Ethelred's  Life  of  Eadward  (370.  Of.  Geneal. 
^SS-  350) »  ^^  cfi^  Henry  ''lapidem  angularetn  Anglici  generis  et 
Normannici." 
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relics  of  a  saiiit  in  glory.  Things  were  not  now  as  they  ohap.  xi. 
were  in  the  days  of  Abbot  Gilbert.  Then  the  body, 
entitled  only  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  remains  of  a 
departed  Christian,  was  allowed  to  return  unhurt  and  un- 
plundered  to  the  grave.  But  now  that  Eadward  claimed 
the  worship  due  to  a  canonized  saint,  whatever  had  touched 
the  holy  corpse  became  endowed  with  sanctity  and  mira- 
culous power.  The  ring,  the  subject  of  so  many  legends, 
was  drawn  from  his  finger  and  was  preserved  as  a  wonder- 
working relic.  The  royal  robes  in  which  the  body  had 
been  enfolded  were  borne  away  from  the  tomb  and  became 
vestments  for  the  holiest  worship  of  the  sanctuary.^  And 
the  anniversary  of  that  day  still  preserves  the  memory  of 
Eadward  in  the  Ealendar  of  the  English  Church.  It  was 
not  without  a  certain  fitness  that  the  Feast  of  the  Translation 
of  Saint  Eadward  should  be  kept,  not  on  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphany,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus. 
It  is  well  that  two  successive  days  should  remind  us  of  the 
memory  of  Eadward  and  of  the  memory  of  him  who  fell  on 
the  morrow  of  his  festival. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  spot  to  which  Eadward  had  Second 
been  moved  on  his  Gist  translation  was  now  deemed  un-  ^ion  of 
worthy  of  a  Saint  who  was  already  looked  upon  as  ^l^e^J^^' 
patron  of  England.    A  King  now  sat  on  the  throne  of  Ead-  1^69. 
ward,  who  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  Eadward 
himself.     The  same  fervent  zeal  for  God,  the  same  neglect 
of  duty  towards  man,  the  same  vehemence  in  speech  and 
weakness  in  action,  the  same  love  for  men  of  foreign  lands, 
the  same  spiritual  bondage,  to  a  foreign  yoke,  the  same 
deep  and  lavish  devotion  to  the  holy  house  of  Saint  Peter, 
appeared  in  Henry  the  Third  which  had  already  appeared 
in  the  predecessor  whom  he  reverenced  and  resembled.  The 
King  who,  like  Eadward,  aroused  the  feelings  of  the  nation 

^  See  Dart,  Westmonasterium,   p.   53.     He  quotes  from  a  seemingly 
unpublished  manuscript. 

D  a 
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36  THE  BLBOTION  OP   HAROLD. 

CHAP.  XI.   by  his  wasteful  preference  for  strangers  of  every  land, 

chose  as  the  special  objects  of  his  religious  devotion  two 

royal  saints  of  English  birth.     Before  all   other  saints. 

King  Henry^s   worship  was  paid  to    the    East-Anglian 

Eadmund  and  the  West- Saxon    Eadward.     By  his    act 

those  kingly  names  again  found  their  way  into  the  royal 

house,  and  the  name  of  the  saint  himself  became  the  most 

glorious  in  the  later  history  of  England.^     In  honour  of 

Rebuilding  Eadward    the  work    of   Eadward   was    destroyed.^     The 

West         church  which  he  himself  had  reared  was  now  deemed  un- 

MiMter.     yfOTthy  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  so  great  a  saint.^    The 

'^  massive  arches,  broad  and  round,''*  of  the  church  which 

so  long  was  the  model  for  all  England,^  now  gave  way  to 

^  Edward  the  First  waa  baptized  on  the  day  of  the  Translation  of  his 
earlier  namesake  the  "Martyr."  See  Matt.  Paris,  488.  But  it  is  dis- 
tinctly said  that  his  name  waa  given  him  in  honour  of  the  Confessor. 
Flores  Hist.  1239;  '*£st  Eadwardus  yodtatus.  Qui  denominationem  ac- 
cepit  a  glorioso  Rege  et  Confessore  Eadwardo,  cujus  corpus  gloriosum 
in  basilicft  S.  Petri  Westnionasterii  requiescit."  So  N.  Trivet,  in  anno 
(p.  225  ed.  Hog);  "In  honorem  gloriosissimi  Confessoria  et  Regis 
Edward!  Edwardum  vocavit."  But  Matthew  Paris  (u.s.)  seems,  oddly 
enough,  to  make  him  be  called  'Edioa/rd  after  the  contemporary  Archbishop 
Saint  EdmtiYui  ;  "Archiepiscopus  ^Sdmundus  Cantuariensis  ipsum  confir- 
mavit,  et,  Rege  sic  volente,  aptatum  est  ei  nomen,  scilicet  .^dwRrdus." 
The  important  point  is  the  re-appearance,  firom  any  cause,  of  the  royal 
English  name. 

'  Matt.  Paris,  661.  *'Eodem  anno  [1245]  Dominus  Rex,  devotione 
quam  habuit  adversus  sanctum  ^Edwardum  submonente,  ecdeeiam  Sancti 
Petri  Westmonasteriensem  jussit  ampliari.  Et,  dirutis  antiquis  cum  turri 
muris  partis  orientalis,  prsecepit  novos,  videlicet  deoentiores  .  .  .  -eonstrui.** 

»  T.  Wikee,    1269  (Gale,  ii.  89).      "Ecclesiam Rex  opere  sump- 

tuosissimo  fabricatam,  amotd  promu  veteri  [this  is  not  true,  see  M. 
Paris,  U.S.]  qua  nuMui  omnino  valoris  exitUerai,  de  propriis  fisci  recalls 
exitibus  [Simon  and  the  Parliament  had  something  to  say  on  that  head], 
a  fundamentis  construxit,  quse  quidem  sumptibus  pariter  et  decore  sic 
csteris  per  orbem  ecclesiis  prseponi  deoernitur,  ut  videatur  comparem 
non  habere." 

*  Marmion,  ii.  10. 

'  Matt.  Paris,  2.  "Ecolesia,  quam  .  .  post  multi  ecclesias  oonstruentes, 
exemplum  adepti,  opus  illud  expensis  eemulabantur  sumptuosis.**  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  508  for  the  passage  of  WilUam  of  Malmesbury  on  which  this  is 
founded. 
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those    slender    pillars    and    soaring  arches   which^   alone  ohaf.  xi. 
among  English  minsters,  go  some  way  to  reproduce  the 
boundless  height  of  Amiens  and  of  Beauvais.     There^  alone 
among  English  minsters  of  its  own  date,^  did  the  tall  apse 
and  its  surrounding  chapels  crown  the  eastern  end  of  what 
was  now  the  church  of  Saint  Eadward.     But  that  apse  was 
not  reared^  as  at  Amiens  and  at  Le  Mans^  at  Pershore  and 
at  Tewkesbury,  to  form  the  most  glorious  of  canopies  for  the 
altar  of  the  Most  High.     Not  in  any  subordinate  chapel.  The  shrine 
but  in  the  noblest  spot  of  all,  in  the  spot  which  elsewhere  ^^rd. 
was  reserved  for  the  highest  acts  of  Christian  worship,  was 
the  new  shrine  of  Eadward  reared.    And  the  workmanship 
of  that  gorgeous  shrine  was  of  a  type  fit  for  him  who  reared 
it,  and  for  him  in  whose  honour  it  was  reared.    Among  all 
the   Kings  whose  tombs  are  gathered   together  in  that 
solemn  spot,  two  alone  reveal  in  their  style  of  art  the  work 
of  craftsmen  from  beyond  the  sea  and  even  from  beyond  the 
mountains.    The  resting-places  of  the  two  Kings  in  whose  Gom- 
heart  beat  no  English  feeling,  the  two  Kings  who  loved  to  ^war^ 
be  surrounded  by  men  of  any  nation  rather  than  their  own,  ^^^^^ 
the  two  Kings  who,  more  than  any  other  Kings  in  Eng- 
lish history,  laid  England,  of  their  own  act,  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Rome,^  the  shrine  of  Eadward,  the  tomb  of 
Heniy,  are  fittingly  adorned  with  forms  which  awake  no 
English   associations,   the  work  not  of  English   but    of 
Italian  hands.     To  that  shrine,  a  hundred  and  three  years  The  Trans- 
after  its  first  translation,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  borne  o^ber  13, 
by  a  crowd  of  the  noblest  of  the  land.^    Among  them  two  '^^9- 

^  I  know  of  no  other  English  church  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
exhibits  the  French  arrangement  of  the  apse  and  surrounding  chapels.  It 
JDAy  be  seen  at  an  earlier  date  at  Norwich  and  in  the  ground-plan  of  the 
destroyed  monastic  church  at  Leominster,  and  at  a  later  date  at  Tewkes- 
bury, the  example  most  like  Westminster,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

'  John's  submission  to  Borne  was  more  ignominious  in  point  of  form  than 
anything  done  by  Eadward  or  Henry,  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  way  the 
act  of  his  own  free  will. 

'  T.  Wikes,  p.  88.     Henry  moved  the  body  **  non  patiens  ulteritis  vene- 
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OHAP.  XI.  Kings  and  two  ELingfi^  sons  bowed  their  shoulders  beneath 
the  hallowed  weight.  The  two  highest  of  earthly  rulers, 
the  continental  and  the  insular  Basileus,  Richard  of 
(Germany  and  Henry  of  England,  were  foremost  to  bear 
the  burthen  to  which  it  was  deemed  a  holy  work  to  stretch 
forth  a  single  finger.^  With  the  one  English  Augustus 
there  joined  in  the  task  his  nephew,  the  one  Englishman 
besides  himself  who  ever  bore  the  titles  of  foreign  royalty, 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  whose  vain  pretensions  to  the 
Sicilian  crown  had  been  already  transferred  to  the  stronger 
hand  of  the  conqueror  from  Anjou.  Fit  bearers  for  the 
foreign-hearted  saint  were  an  English  King  who  hated 
Englishmen,  and  English  princes  who  wasted  English 
PreMnce  treasure  in  seeking  after  the  kingship  of  other  lands.  But 
the  First,  there  was  one  who  shared  in  their  work  who  might  seem 
sent  there  expressly  to  remind  us  that  the  object  of  their 
worship  was,  after  all,  an  Englishman.  Among  those  who 
bent  to  bear  Eadward^s  body  was  the  prince  who  was 
named  after  his  name,  but  whose  life  reproduced,  not  the 
life  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  but  the  life  of  Eadward 
the  Unconquered.2  Those  who  then  pressed  to  win  spiritual 
blessings  by  touching  the  corpse  of  Eadward  hardly  deemed 
that  among  themselves  wcus  one  who  was  to  make  his  name 
more  worthy  of  honour  among  Englishmen  than  the  royal 
saint  could  ever  make  it.  It  was  then  deemed  an  honour 
and  a  privilege  to  draw  near  to  the  body  of  Eadward.  Was 
it  not  rather   the  highest  of  honours  paid  to  Eadward 

rabiles  relliqaias  beatissimi  Regis  Edwardi  Confessoris,  quem  prse  caeteris 
sanctiB  speciali  quiUiam  veneratione  dilexit^  locello  quodam  humili  recubare." 
The  ceremony  was  done  *'  convocatis  universis  AnglisB  prselatis  et  magna- 
tibus,  necnon  cunctarum  regni  sui  civitatum  pariter  et  burgorum  potenti- 
oribus."  The  Witan,  in  short,  buried  him  and  the  Witan  translated  him. 
Then  follows  the  list  of  the  Kings,  Princes,  and  nobles  who  bore  the 
body. 

^  T.  Wikes,  p.  89.  '*  Quotquot  manus  apponere  poterant  ad  onus  tarn 
nobile  supportandum  in  adjotorium  evocatis.'* 

=  See  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  63. 
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himself,  that  Harold  stood  by  his  side  at  his  first  burial,  chap.  xi. 
and  that  in  the  great  rite  of  his  translation  a  share  was 
borne  by  him  who  did  in  truth  live  to  wield  the  sceptre  of 
the  Isle  of  Albion,  and  in  whom  the  Soot  and  the  Briton 
onoe  more  bowed  to  an  Eadward  of  England  as  their  Mher 
and  their  lord?* 

But  the  posthumous  history  of  Eadward  the  Confessor  £adward*s 
did  not  end  even  with  this  crowning  triumph.     His  shrine  oomea  the 
at  Westminster  became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  ^oyal^®"*^^ 
tombs  such  as  gathered  in  earlier  times  in  the  more  ancient  tombs, 
seats  of  royalty  at  Winchester  and  Sherborne.     Or  a  closer 
parallel  still  might  be  looked  for  in  that  renowned  sanctuary 
of  the  West,  the  resting-place  of  Eadward^s  nobler  brother, 
where  Briton  and  Englishman  agreed  to  revere  the  name  of 
the  legendary  Arthur,  as  at  Westminster  Englishman  and 
Norman  agreed  to  revere  the  name  of  the  now  well-nigh 
legendary  Eadward.^    Eight  years  after  the  burial  of  Ead-  Burial  of 
ward,  his  widow,  the  loving  sister  of  Tostig,  the  loyal  ,074 ; 
subject  of  William,  was  laid  by  his  side  before  the  altar  of 
Saint  Peter.^   The  zeal  of  King  Henry  thought  of  her  also, 
and  her  remains,  translated  to  the  chapel  of  her  husband, 
were  laid  as  near  to  his  side  as  the  remains  of  an  ordinary 
sinful  mortal  might  lie  to  those  of  a  wonder-working  saint. 
To  the  other  side  of  his  shrine  was  moved  the  dust  of  ofEadgyth- 
another  Eadgyth,  disguised  in  history  by  her  Norman  name  i,*8.  *' 
Matilda,  her  in  whom  the  green  tree  first  began  to  return 
to  the  trunk,  and  in  whose  grandson  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land alike  became  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Angevin.'* 
No  legend  or  effigy  marks  the  graves  of  these  royal  Ladies, 
but  soon  the  choicest  skill  of  the  craftsman  was  lavished  on 
the  tombs  of  Kings  and  princes  which  crowded  round  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.60,  6ii.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  440. 
»  Fl.  Wig.  1074. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  843  B.  **  Mathildis  Regina,  que  in  baptismate  Edit  dicta 
fuit,  Kal.  Mail  [iii8]obiit,  et  in  basilicft  sancti  Petri  Westnionasterio 
tnmulata  quiescit." 
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OBAP.  zi.   shrine  of  their  sainted  predecessor.      To  the  north  King 
ThU^****  Henry  sleeps  in  his  tomb  of  foreign  work,  beneath  the 
Edward      shadow  of  the  patron  whom  he  had  so  deeply  honoured.^ 
Keanor.     Worthier  dust  lies  east  and  west  of  him.     No  graven  figure 
marks  the  resting-place  of  his  immortal  son,  but  the  love- 
liest work  of  all  within  that  mighty  charnel-house  records 
the  love  and  grief  of  the  great  King  for  a  consort  worthy  of 
him.     Succeeding  ages  surrounded  the  sacred  spot  with 
the  sculptured  forms  of  succeeding  generations  of  English 
royalty.     There  sleeps  the  victor  of  Crecy  and  the  victor  of 
Richard      Azincourt ;  there  sleeps,  beside  his  nobler  Queen,  the  King 
'  from  whom  the  Parliament  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
1399-     ancient  right,  took  away  the  Crown  of  which  he  had  shown 
himself  unworthy.      Thus  around  the  shrine  of  Eadward 
were  gathered  the  successors  who  in  life  had  sworn  to  keep 
his  fancied  Laws,  and  who  deemed  it  their  highest  honour  to 
wear  his  Crown  and  to  sit  upon  his  royal  seat.     At  last  a 
King  arose  in  whose  eyes  the  wealth  which  earlier  Kings 
had  lavished  on  that  spot  outweighed  the  reverence  with 
which  so  many  ages  had  surrounded  Eadward^s  name.   One 
Henry  had  reared  alike  the  shrine  and  the  pile  which  held 
it;  the  word  of  another  Henry  went  forth  to  cast  to  the 
owls  and  to  the  bats  all  that  earlier  ages  had  deemed  holy. 
The  body    And  yet  some  remorse  seems  to  have  smitten  the  soul  of 
removed     ^^^  destroyer  before  the  shrine  of  the  royal  patron  and  law- 
Helr  the  ^^^^  ^^  England.     Elsewhere  the  shrines  of  more  ancient 
Eighth,      saints  were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  elsewhere  the  dust  of 
Kings  and  heroes  was  scattered  to  the  winds.     The  wealth 
of  Eadward's  shrine  was  indeed  borne  away  to  be  sported 
broadcast  among  the  minions  of  Henry's  court,  but  the 
empty  casket  still  stood  untouched,  and  the  hallowed  re- 
mains found  another,  if  a  lowlier,  resting-place  within  the 

*  Charter  of  Henry,  printed  in  Stanley's  Memorials,  p.  504.  "Ob  re- 
verentiam  gloriosissimi  Regis  Eadwardi,  cujus  corpus  in  monasterio  West- 
monasterii  requiescit,  nostri  corporis  sepulturam  .  .  .  eligimus  in  eodem." 
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minster-walls.     And  the  days  yet  came  when  one  transla-  chap.  xi. 
tion  more  restored  the  corpse  of  Eadward  to  its  place  o{^^ 
honour.     And  aenun  it  was  from  fitting  hands  that  he  under 

^  .  ^  .  Philip  and 

received  this  last  act  of  veneration.  The  foreign-hearted  Mary. 
Eadward  had  been  first  placed  in  that  shrine  by  the  foreign- 
hearted  Henry^  the  King  whose  foreign  marriage  proved 
the  curse  of  England^  and  whose  foreign  tastes  made  Eng- 
land the  victim  and  the  bondslave  of  Rome.  Shorn  of 
his  honours  by  a  King  who^  with  all  his  crimes^  wds  at 
least  an  Englishman^  Eadward  was  brought  back  to  his 
shrine  by  a  Queen  whose  work  it  was  to  bend  the  neck  of 
England  beneath  the  spiritual  yoke  of  the  Roman  See  and 
the  temporal  yoke  of  her  Spanish  husband.^  Translated  first 
by  the  zeal  .of  Henry  and  Eleanor^  he  was  again  restored  to 
his  old  honours  by  the  zeal  of  Philip  and  Mary.  And  now, 
while  the  dust  of  Eadmund  and  Harold  is  scattered  to  the 
winds^  Eadward  stiU  sleeps  in  his  shrine^  unworshipped 
indeed  but  undisturbed ;  and  the  spot  where  an  Englishman 
would  best  love  to  stand  and  muse  in  awe  and  wonder  has 
become  ground  from  which  the  votaries  of  devotion  and  art 
and  history  are  bidden  to  turn  away. 

But  we  must  come  back   to  the  doings  of  the  great  The  Coro- 
Epiphany.     The  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  was  laid  Harold, 
in  his  grave;  it  was  time  for  the  first  King  of  the  House  'J^*'^  ^' 
of  Godwine  to  be  placed  upon  his  throne.     Short  as  the 
interregnum  had  been^  England  could  not  go  a  moment 

^  One  would  have  inferred  from  the  account  in  Dart,  WestmonaBterium 
(i.  56),  that  the  body  of  Eadward  was  never  disturbed.  Bat  the  testimony 
of  Henry  Machyn  seems  explicit;  ''The  xx  day  of  Marche  [i 556-7]  was 
^aken  up  at  Westmynster  agayn  with  a  hondered  lyghtes  King  Edward 
the  confessor  ...  it  was  a  godly  shyte  to  have  seen  yt  how  reverently  he 
was  cared  [carried]  from  the  plasse  that  he  was  taken  up  wher  he  was  led 
[laid]  when  that  the  abbay  was  spowlyd  and  robbed"  (p.  130,  Camd.  Soc. 
ed.).  The  shrine  was  set  up  on  the  5th  of  January  1555.  Chronicle  of 
Grey  Friars,  p.  94,  Camd.  Soc.  ed.,  where  the  day  is  called  Saint  Edward's 
day.     Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  p.  412. 
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CHAP.  XI.  longer  without  a  crowned  and  anointed  ruler.  From  the 
burial  of  Eadward  men  turned  at  on^  to  the  coronation  of 
Harold.  That  great  rite  was  performed  with  all  solemnity^ 
no  doubt  according  to  those  venerable  forms  whose  sub- 
stance has  been  followed  in  the  consecration  of  every 
English  King  down  to  our  own  time.^  The  chief  actor 
in  that  august  ceremony  was  one  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
so  high  a  function.  The  Primate  of  all  England^  while  his 
canonical  right  to  his  see  was  called  in  question  at  home 
and  abroad^  could  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  the  highest 
duty  belonging  to  his  office.  The  hands  of  Stigand  might 
not  minister  an  unction  which  was  held  to  confer  somewhat 
The  cere-  of  Sacramental  grace  and  even  of  priestly  sanctity.*  In  his 
formed  by  stcad,  the  ritc  was  performed  by  the  Primate  of  Northum- 
*  berlandj  his  marked  adhesion  to  the  new  King  being 
perhaps  taken  as  one  pledge  of  the  allegiance  of  his 
distant  province.  No  living  Englishman  had  seen  so 
much  of  other  lands^  none  had  so  often  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  rulers  of  other  nations^  as  he  who  was  now  called 
upon  to  set  the  English  Crown  upon  the  brow  of  Harold. 
Ealdred^  alone  of  living  English  Prelates^  had  gone,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  King  or  at  the  call  of  his  own  devotion,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Tiber^  and  the  Jordan.  He 
alone  had  stood^  as  the  representative  of  England^  before  the 
thrones  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  chiefs  of  Christen- 
dom. He  alone  had  gone^  with  such  worship  as  none  had 
gone  before  him/  far  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles, 
to  the  city  where  the  Infidel  bore  sway  over  the  very  spot  of 

'  I  discuss  the  circumstances  of  Harold's  coronation  at  length  in  Appen- 
dix D.  But  aU  that  is  needed  is  expressed  in  the  decisive  words  of  Florence, 
'' Ab  Aldredo  Arcbiepiscopo  Eboraoensi  honorific^  consecratus/'  and  in  the 
picture  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  7,  erring  only  in  making  Stigand  the  conse- 
crator. 

^  See  Maskell,  p.  xv.  Some  canonists  seem  even  to  have  held,  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  Emperor  John  T^miskds,  that  the  unction,  like 
baptism,  washed  out  all  earlier  sin. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 
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man's  redemption.  He  had  tarried  in  the  court  of  C»sar,  chap.  xi. 
he  had  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  Christ;  but  in  all  his  wander- 
ings he  had  never  seen  such  a  day  or  such  a  scene  as  when 
the  Witan  of  all  England  came  together  to  choose  their 
Father  and  their  Lord^  and  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  rested 
on  the  lordly  brow  of  the  King  chosen  from  his  brethren. 
Could  he  have  deemed  that,  at  the  next  Christmas  Feast^ 
he  should  be  called  upon  again  to  repeat  that  solemn  rite 
on  the  same  spot^  under  circumstances  yet  more  new  and 
wonderful?  In  the  whole  range  of  history,  it  is  hard 
to  point  to  a  stranger  fate  than  that  of  him  to  whose  lot  it 
fell  to  receive^  within  a  single  year,  the  coronation-oath  of 
Harold  and  the  coronation-oath  of  William. 

The  rite  began.  Earl  Harold,  the  King-elect,  was  led  by  The  King- 
two  Bishops,  with  hymns  and  processions,  up  to  the  high  J^fw^*^ 
altar  of  the  minster.  Later  usage  assigned  that  honourable  ^^* 
function  to  the  Prelates  of  Durham  and  of  Wells.^  It  may 
then  well  be  that  Grisa,  the  supposed  victim  and  enemy  of 
Harold,  really  discharged  one  of  the  chief  parts  in  his 
admission  to  his  kingly  office.  The  hymn  sung  by  the 
choir  in  that  g^reat  procession  prayed  that  the  hand  of 
Harold  might  be  strengthened  and  exalted,  that  justice  and 
judgement  might  be  the  preparation  of  his  seat,  that  mercy 
and  truth  might  go  before  his  face.*  Before  the  high  altar 
the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  bowed  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  while  he  lay  grovelling,  the  song  of  Ambrose,  the  song 
of  faith  and  of  victory,  was  sung  over  one  whose  sin  at 
Porlock,  whose  atonement  at  Waltham,  might  well  make 
him  seem  another  Theodosius.^    The  Earl  then  rose  from 


^  See  Appendix  £. 

^  Maskell,  ^,  5.  **  Chorus  deoantet  antiphonam  '  Firmetar  manus  tua  et 
exaltetur  dextera  tua ;  justitia  et  judicium  prsaparatio  sedis  tuae,  miseri- 
cordia  et  Veritas  precedent  fiiciem  tuam.'  '* 

^  lb.  5.  **  Perveniens  Rex  ad  eoclesiam,  prostemat  se  coram  altare,  et 
hymnizetur,  'Te  Deum  laudamus,  Te  Dorainum  confitemur.'  Quo  fini 
tentis  hymnizato,  Rex  erigatur  de  boIo." 
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CHAP.  XI.  ^the  pavement,  and  for  the  last  time  he  looked  on  the  crowd 
Srti^^*  around  him,  the  Prelates  and  Thegns  and  the  whole  people 
Election,  of  England,  as  still  one  of  their  own  number.  Their 
voice  had  already  named  him  as  their  King,  but  a  still  more 
solemn  election  before  the  altar  of  Ood  was  needed  before 
the  Church  admitted  him  to  the  sacramental  unction.  Once 
more  the  voice  of  Ealdred  demanded  of  the  English  people, 
in  ancient  form,  whether  they  would  that  Earl  Harold 
should  be  crowned  as  their  Lord  and  King.  A  loud  shout 
The  Coro-  of  assent  rang  through  the  minster.  Chosen  thus  by  Pre- 
^^^^'  lates  and  people,^  the  King-elect  swore  with  a  loud  voice 
his  threefold  oath  to  God  and  to  all  his  folk.  Kings  swore 
in  after  days  that  they  would  observe  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  which  the  glorious  Eadward  had  granted  to  his 
clergy  and  his  people.  The  oath  qf  the  prince  who  had  so 
lately  renewed  the  Laws  of  Cnut  was  of  a  simpler  form. 
Earl  Harold  swore  to  preserve  peace  to  the  Chiuxsh  of  Grod 
and  to  all  Christian  people.  He  swore  to  forbid  wrong  and 
robbery  to  men  of  every  rank  within  his  realm.  He  swore 
to  enforce  justice  and  mercy  in  all  his  judgements,  as  he 
would  that  Ood  should  have  mercy  upon  him.  And  all  the 
people  said  Amen.  The  Bisho})s  then  prayed  for  the  ruler 
whom  they  had  chosen,  for  his  guidance  by  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom  in  the  government  of  his  realm,  for  peace  to  his 
Church  and  people,  for  his  welfare  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.2  Then  a  yet  more  solemn  prayer  from  the  lips  of 
Ealdred  followed.  In  that  ancient  English  form,  which 
other  nations  have  been  fain  to  borrow  of  us,^  the  Ood  who 
had  wrought  His  mighty  works  by  the  hands  of  Abraham 
and  Moses  and  Joshua  and  David  and  Solomon  was  implored 
to  shower  down  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  those  famous 
worthies  upon  him  who  was  that  day  chosen  to  be  King  of 
the  Angles  and   Saxons.      Ealdred  prayed  that   Harold, 

'  See  Appendix  £.  ■  See  the  Prayer,  Maskell,  p.  6,  noto. 

"  See  Appendix  £. 
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faithftil  as  Abraham^  gentle  as  Moses^  brave  as  Joshua^  ghap.  xi. 
humble  as  David,  wise  as  Solomon,  might  teach  and  rule 
and  guard  the  Church  and  realm  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons^ 
against  all  visible  and  invisible  foes.  With  feelings  too  deep 
for  words  must  that  prayer  have  risen  from  the  hearts  of  all 
who  could  already  see  the  gathering  storm,  which  was  still 
but  like  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea.  The  Primate  prayed 
that  their  chosen  King  might  never  fail  the  throne  and 
sceptre  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  that  for  long  years  of  life 
he  might  reign  over  a  faithful  people,  in  peace  and  concord, 
and,  if  need  be,  in  victory.  Christ  Himself  was  prayed  to 
raise  him  to  the  throne  of  His  kingdom,  and  to  pour  down 
upon  him  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One. 

''The  oaths  were  said,  the  prayers  were  prayed.^^^    j^^d  The  Unc- 
now  came  the  sacramental  rite  itself  which  changed  an  Earl  ^^^' 
into  a  King,  and  which  gave  him,  so  men  then  deemed, 
grace  from  on  high  to  discharge  the  duties  which  were  laid 
upon  him.     The  holy  oil  was  poured  by  Ealdred  upon  the 
head  of  Earl  Harold.^    And  while  the  symbolic  act  was  in 
doing,  the  choir  raised  their  voices  in  that  glorious  strain 
to  which  the  noblest  music  of  later  times  has  given  a  still 
higher  majesty.     The  walls  of  the  West  Minster  echoed  to 
the  anthem  which  told  how  Zadok  the  Priest  and  Nathan 
the  Prophet  anointed  Solomon  King,  and  which  added  the 
prayer  of  England  that  Harold  might  live  for  ever.^  Ag^in  ' 
the  Primate  prayed  that,  as  of  old  Kings  and  Priests  and 
Prophets  were  anointed  with  oil,  so  now  the  oil  poured  on 

^  "Totiufl  regni  Anglo-SaoDonum  eccleeiam  cum  plebibus  sibi  annezis/' 
(Selden,  Ii6.)  This  is' one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  this  word  is  used  ; 
but  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  completely  its  use  agrees  with  the  rule 
giyen  in  toL  i.  p.  608.  "  Anglo-Saxonum  "  is  simply  an  abbreviation 
of  the  form  '*  Anglorum  vel  [»et]  Sazonum  "  used  before  and  after. 

'  Marmion,  ii.  18. 

'  On  the  unction,  whether  on  the  head  only,  see  Appendix  E. 

^  Selden,  116.  "Hie  unguatur  oleo,  et  hsBC  cantetur  antiphona, 
*Unxerunt  Salomonem  Sadoch  sacerdos  et  Nathan  propheta  Regem  in 
Gion,  et  accedentes  dixenmt,  Vivat  Rex  in  aetemum.''  " 
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oHAP.  XI.  the  head  of  Grod^s  servant  might  be  a  true  sig^  of  the  inner 
nnction  of  the  hearty  a  means  of  g^ce  for  His  glory  and  the 

The  Inves-  welfare  of  His  people.  1     And  now  King  Harold^  the  Lord's 

'  ^^'  Anointed^  the  chosen  of  the  people,  the  consecrated  of  the 
Church,  vested  in  the  robes  of  royalty  and  priesthood,* 
received  in  due  order  the  insignia  1)f  his  kingly  oflSce.  The 
sword  was  placed  in  his  hand,  with  the  prayer  that  he  might 
therewith  defend  his  realm,  and  smite  his  enemies  and  the 

The  enemies  of  the  Church  of  God.^     The  King  then  bowed  his 

rowmng.  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^q  Imperial  diadem  of  Britain  was  placed  by  the 
hand  of  Ealdred  on  the  head  of  the  King  of  the  Angles  and 
^Saxons,  the  Emperor  of  the  Isle  of  Albion.^  Ood  was  again 
implored  to  crown  His  Anointed  with  glory  and  justice  and 
might,  and  to  give  him  a  yet  bri^ter  Crown  in  a  more 
enduring  Kingdom.  Then  the  sceptre  crowned  with  the 
cross,  and  the  rod  crowned  with  the  holy  dove,  were  placed, 
one  after  the  other,  in  the  royal  hands.  Prayer  was  again 
made  that  the  sceptre  of  Harold's  Kingdom  might  be  a 
sceptre  of  righteousness  and  strength,  that  he  who  had  been 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows  might 
through  all  his  days  be  a  lover  of  righteousness  and  a  hater 
of  iniquity.^  Further  prayers,  further  blessings,  followed ; 
the  prayers  and  merits  of  all  the  saints,  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God,  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  his 
successor  the  special  Apostle  of  the  English  nation,®  were 

^  Selden,  117.  '' Sacratissima  unctio  super  caput  ejus  defiuat,  atque  ad 
interiora  descendat,  et  cordis  illius  intima  penetret." 

*  On  the  royal  vestinents,  see  Taylor,  79  et  seqq. 

^  Maskell,  p.  27.  "In  quo  per  virtutem  Sancti  Spiritds  resistere  et 
ejicere  omnes  inimicos  tuoa  valeas,  et  cunctos  sanctee  Dei  Ecclesie 
adversarios,  regnumque  tibi  commissum  tutari,  atque  protegere  castra 
Dei." 

*  On  the  Crown  and  the  other  regalia  used,  including  the  orb,  see 
Appendix  E. 

«  Maskell,  pp.  33,  34. 

*  Xb.  35.  ''SanctsB  Marise  ac  beati  Petri  Apostolorum  Frincipis, 
Sanctique  Gregorii  Anglorum  Apostoli  atque  omnium  sanctorum  inter- 
cedentibus  meritis." 
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implored  on  bdialf  of  the  crowned  and  anointed  King.  And  ch.vp.  xi. 
now  King  Harold  of  England  sat  on  his  royal  throne,  the  '^^^^  "" 
crown  npon  his  brow,  in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre,  in  his  Harold 

Rex  JLtl' 

left  the  orb  of  Empire,^  the  proud  badge  which  belonged  glorum." 
of  right  to  the  Csesar  of  another  world.  Two  chiefs, 
perhaps  his  faithful  brothers,  bore  the  sword  at  his  side; 
his  people  stood  and  gazed  upon  him  with  wonder  and 
delight.*  The  day  at  last  had  come  for  which  Harold  and  Import  of 
England  had  looked  so  long.  The  reward  of  thirteen  years  mony. 
of  loyal  service  had  been  given  by  the  nation  to  her  noblest 
son.  And  the  die  too  bad  been  cast ;  the  danger  was  now 
to  be  &oed  in  common ;  King  and  people  were  pledged  to 
stand  by  one  another  in  the  struggle  which  was  to  come. 
And  King  and  people  did  stand  by  one  another,  and,  if 
they  both  fell,  they  both  fell  gloriously.  The  rite  of  that 
great  day  gave  Harold,  instead  of  the  long  and  peaceful 
reig^  prayed  for  by  his  consecrator,  a  reign  of  nine  months 
of  little  stillness.3  Then  England  was  given  over  to  bondage, 
and  the  name  of  Harold  was  given  over  to  the  voice  of  slander. 
But  in  the  eye  of  truth,  those  nine  months  of  little  stillness, 
spent  in  the  cause  of  England,  were  better  than  long  years 
of  inglorious  ease  and  luxury,  better  than  long  years  of 
hardly  less  inglorious  sloth  and  superstition.  As  the 
momentary  glory  of  Eadmund  follows  on  the  weary  years 
of  iEthelred,  so  the  momentary  glory  of  Harold  followed  on 
those  years  of  Eadward  which  Harold  alone  had  saved  from 
being  as  weary  as  those  of  his  father.  And,  in  the  eye  of 
authentic  history,  never  was  crown  more  lawfully  won, 
more  worthily  worn,  than  that  which  Ealdred  placed  that 
day  on  the  head  of  him  whom  calumny  marked  so  long  as 
Harold  the  Usurper.  If  there  ever  was  a  lawful  ruler  in 
this   world,   such   of  a  truth    was    Harold,  King   of  the 

*  See  Taylor,  p.  70,  and  Appendix  E.  ^  See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  7, 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1065.     ♦*  And  her  wuprtS  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cynge 
gehalgod,  and  he  lytle  stilnesse  Jweron  gehad,  \f&  hwile  he  he  rices  weold." 
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CHAP.  XT.  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain — King,  not  by 
the  mouldering  titles  of  a  worn-out  dynasty,  not  by  the 
gold  of  the  trafficker  or  the  steel  of  the  invader,  but  by  the 
noblest  title  by  which  one  man  can  claim  to  rule  over  his 
fellows,  the  free  choice  of  a  free  people. 

Was  Eald-  The  rite  was  over.  Earl  Harold  was  now  King;  but  we 
^^^1  cannot  help  asking  whether  he  stood  alone  in  the  great 
ceremony  which  had  made  him  so.  Did  the  Lady  Ealdgyth, 
once  again  the  wife  of  a  King,  share  in  the  consecration  of 
her  husband?  Her  coronation  is  nowhere  distinctly  spoken 
of,  but  our  ancient  ritual  provides  a  form  for  the  anointing 
of  the  King's  consort,  and  for  her  investiture  with  the  ring 
and  crown  .^  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wife  of 
Harold,  the  grand-daughter  of  Leofric,  would  be  debarred 
from  any  honour  befitting  the  wife  of  a  King,  the  mother 
of  future  iEthelings.  But,  in  the  absence  of  direct  tes- 
timony, I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  the  fact.  Lideed  I  must 
confess  that  I  feel  less  certain  than  I  did  when  writing  my 
last  chapter,  whether  the  marriage  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth 
may  not  have  followed  his  election  to  the  Crown.^  Whether 
then  the  new  King  had  a  consort  to  share  in  his  honours  is 
a  point  which  I  must  leave  uncertain.  But,  according  to 
all  precedent,  on  the  coronation  followed  the  mass,  with 
prayers  and  collects  appropriate  for  the  g^reat  solemnity.^ 
At  that  mass  the  King  partook  of  the  holiest  rite  of. 
Christian  worship.  On  the  mass  followed  the  banquet,  and 
there,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas  Festival,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  King  Harold,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  new  dignity, 
wore  his  Crown  with  all  kingly  state  in  what  was  now 
his  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  old  dynasty  had  passed 
away;  the  new  dynasty  had  taken  possession;  but  not 
many  days  had  gone  before  voices  of  warning  came  which 

'  See  the  form,  Selden,  117.    Maskell,  51.    Taylor,  307  et  seqq.  and  403. 
'  See  Appendix  F.  '  Maskell,  p.  39.  Taylor,  404. 
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showed  that  King  Harold  of  England  would  soon  have  to  chap.  xi. 
do  battle  for  his  Crown. 


§  3.  The  First  Bays  of  Harold's  Reign. 
January  6 — April  i6,  io66. 

Within  the  bounds  of  his  former  Earldom  the  rule  of  No  new 
Harold^  King  of  the  English^  was  simply  a  continuation  of  West- 
the  rule  of  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.     It  is  plain  f  **°Uft^ 
that  no  other  Earl  of  the  great  southern  Earldom  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.     In  any  view  of  general  policy  this 
might  be  looked  on  as  a  backward  step.      It  might  be 
looked  on  as  again  uprearing  a  throne  which  should  be 
West-Saxon  rather  than  English.     It  might  be  looked  on 
as  again  reducing  Mercia  and  Northumberland  from  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  realm  into  dependent  provinces.'     But 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  wiser  course.     England  was  threatened  by 
two  enemies  in  different  quarters,  and  even  the  energy  of 
Harold  could  not  personally  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
land  against  both.    It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  Harold's  Neoesaity 
position,  to  treat  the  Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  and  the  deuce  in 
Mercians,  perhaps  already  his  brothers-in-law,  with  a  degree  ^^^"*® 
of  confidence  which  they  certainly  did  not  deserve.     It  was  Morkero. 
something  that  they  had  allowed  his  election  and  coronation 
to  take  place  without  any  open  opposition.     It  was  some- 
thing that  he  had  received  the  votes  of  the  Northumbrian 
Witan,  and  had  been  crowned  and  anointed  by  the  hands 
of  the  Northumbrian  Primate.     Harold  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  at  least  affect  to  treat  Eadwine  and  Morkere  as 

loyal  subjects  or  even  as  loving  brothers.     He  was  obliged  Divimon  of 

Iftbour 
to  trust  to  them  for  the  defence  of  Northern  England.  And,  between 

if  they  could  be  trusted  for  anything,  they  might  surely,  ^^^Kinff. 

it  would  seem,  be  trusted  to  keep  their  personal  enemy 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  470 ;  ii.  p.  355. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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CHAP.  XI.   Tostig  out  of  their  own  Earldoms.      While  they  guarded 
the  North  against  the  English  exile^  it  was  Harold's  own 
work  to  guard  the  South  against  the  foreign  pretender.     In 
the  eastern  shires^  from  the  Wash  to  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
he  had  the  trustiest  of  lieutenants  in  his  brothers  Gyrth  and 
Leofwine.    It  was  clearly  his  own  business,  while  not  abdi- 
cating his  duty  of  general  care  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  to 
imdertake  as  his  special  work  the  defence  of  the  lands  which 
had  formed  his  own  Earldom.     No  one  could  do  that  work 
No  avail-     80  well  as  himself.     We  can  hardly  see  whom  Harold,  had 
datefOT^the^^  been  so  inclined,  could  have  invested  with  the  West- 
Y^^        Saxon  Earldom.     Every  man  who  could  lay  claim  to  so 
Barldom.     high  a  dignity  on  the  score  either  of  birth  or  of  merit  was 
already  provided  for.     The  King's  remaining  brother  Wulf- 
noth  was  probably  a  hostage  in  Normandy ;  his  own  sons, 
his  nephew  Hakon,  were  all  young  and  untried.     The  re- 
presentatives of  the  two  Northumbrian  families,  Waltheof 
and  Oswulf,  were  equally  untried,  and  they  were  already 
invested  with  the  government  of  districts  with  which  they 
had  an  ancestral  connexion.     Nor  can  we  point  to  the  name 
of  any  West-Saxon  of  special  personal  eminence  beyond  the 
Military     limits  of  the  gfreat  houses.     It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  the 
^p4g      moment,  a  moment  when  military  considerations  must  have 
WesMz  in  Ij^jj  supreme  above  all  others,  for  the  King  to  keep  the  im- 
own  hands,  mediate  administration  of  the  South  in  his  own  hands,  avail- 
ing himself  only  of  the  co-operation  of  his  brothers  the  two 
Eastern  Earls.    And,  after  all,  though  Northumberland  and 
Mercia  again  became  in  a  sense  dependencies  on  the  West- 
Saxon  Crown,  the  arrangement  might  very  well  suit  the 
purposes  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere.     They  might  deem  that 
a  step  was  thereby  taken  towards  the  division  of  the  King- 
dom, when  its  administration  was  practically  divided  between 
the  House  of  LeoMc  and  the  House  of  Godwine,  and  when 
the  King  took  his  own  share  along  with  his  brothers  and 
brothers-in-law.     A  King  who  had  his  own  portion  of  the 
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Kingdom  in  his  own  hands  might  seem  to  be  less  painfiiUy  ohap.  xi. 
exalted  over  their  heads^  he  might  seem  to  remain  more 
nearly  on  their  own  level,  than  a  King  who  acted  simply  as 
a  central  power,  equally  controlling  every  portion  of  the 
realm.  Harold  therefore  kept  the  West-Saxon  Earldom  in 
his  own  hands.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  kept  a  watchftil 
eye  over  his  whole  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  act 
at  a  moment's  notice  in  any  part  of  his  Kingdom  where  his 
presence  might  be  needed. 

On  the  character  of  Harold's  government  as  King  there  Character 
is  no  need  to  enlarge.     His  government  as  King  was,  as  I  govern-^ 
have  just  before  said,  simply  a  continuation  of  his  govern-  ™®°*- 
ment  as  Earl.     Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  one  was 
the  character  of  the  other.     The  Norman  writers  describe  Nonnan 
his  government  as  stained  by  frightful  crimes.     As  usual,     "™°  ^" 
stories  grow  and  become  more  definite  as  they  are  further 
removed  firom  the  time.    The  slanderers  of  Harold's  own  age 
veiled  their  charges  in  the  most  general  terms;  but  the 
slanderers  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  ready  with  long 
stories  of  rapine  and  sacrilege  and  evil  doings  of  every 
kind,  and  the  slanderers  of  a  still  later  age  knew  perfectly 
well  how  cruelly  Harold  enforced  the  forest  laws,  and  how 
the  husband  of  Ealdgyth  remained  without  a  wife,  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  carry  off  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  "Barons'*  of  the  realm.*     A  charge  which  better  Asserted 
deserves  serious  examination  is  that  Harold  drove  out  of  pui^^^on  of 
the  land  all  the  Normans  who  were  settled  in  it,  doubtless  Normans. 
confiscating  their  lands.^     Now  the  dying  charge  of  Ead- 
ward  himself  suggested  the  banishment,  though  not  the 

^  On  these  charges,  see  Appendix  G. 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1076 ; 

''Normanz  ki  el  palz  maneient        Et  granz  chastels  h  fienx  dunez, 
Ki  fames  et  enfanz  aveient,  Fist  Heraut  del  paXz  chader, 

Ke  Ewart  i  aveit  men^z,  N'en  i  yolt  un  sonl  lessier." 

But  he  does  not  speak  of  their  expulsion  till  after  William  had  challenged 
tl^B  Crown  and  defied  Harold. 

E  2 
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OHAP.  XI.   spoliation^  of  any  Normans  who  might  refuse  to  become 

the  men  of  the  new  Eing.^     The  fact  that  the  charge  is 

brought  against  Harold  may  lead  us  to  think  that  some 

such  cases  actually  occurred^  and  that  Eadward's  rule  was 

Some         put  in  force  with  regard  to  them.      But  it  is  quite  im- 

at  leagt  re-  possible    to  believe   that  all   the    Frenchmen  who   were 

E^and"^  naturalized  in  England^   were  now   driven  out.      Some 

record  of  such  a  process  would  certainly  have  found  its 

way  into  Domesday.     And  we  know  for  certain  that  some 

Bishop        Normans  of  high  rank  were  not  driven  out.     William  of 

and  Robert  London  retained  his  Bishoprick.     His  name  does  not  actu- 

Wymarc*^   ally  occur  in  the  history  of  Harold's  reign,  but  it  is  quite 

not  mo-       certain  that,  if  he  had  been  meddled  with,  some  Norman 
leflted. 

writer  or  other  would  have  taken  care  to  record  the  fiict. 

The  wrongs  of  the  living  Bishop  of  London  would  have 
made  an  excellent  sequel  to  the  wrongs  of  the  dead  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  And  we  know  distinctly,  &om  the 
testimony  of  Norman  writers,^  that  Robert  the  son  of 
Wjrmarc  was  living  quietly  in  England,  as  a  man  of 
wealth  and  importance,  at  the  time  of  William's  landing. 
He  clearly  retained  his  lands ;  there  is  no  evidence  whether 
other  he  did  or  did  not  retain  his  oflSce  of  Staller.  Nor  have  we 
any  direct  evidence  as  to  the  position  retained  in  Harold's 
reign  by  Robert's  fellow-Staller  Ralph,*  or  by  any  other 
of  Eadward's  Norman  favourites.  We  cannot  say  whether 
Hugolin  the  Treasurer  and  Reginbald  the  Chancellor  ^  re- 
tained their  offices  in  the  Court  of  the  English  King.  We 
can  only  say  that,  among  the  English  Stallers  employed  by 

*  See  aboye,  p.  15.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

'  We  ahall  find  him  in  Bussez  at  the  moment  of  the  landing  at  Pevensey. 
See  below,  Chapter  zv.  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  must  be  distinguished 
from  another  Robert  who  was  also  high  in  Eadward's  £fivour,  namely  Robert 
of  Rhuddhin,  sister's  son  to  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  (Ord.  Vit.  669  G)  ;  ''  Hie 
Eduardi  Regis  armiger  fuit  [a  sinecure  office,  one  would  think],  et  ab  illo 
cingulum  militise  accepit." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  359.    Reginbald  signs  many  charters. 
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Eadward^  three  at  least,  Bondig/  Esegar^  and  Eadnoth^  chap.  xi. 
retained  their  offices.  Esegar  and  Bondig  play  not  unim- 
portant parts  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  year.^  Ead-  Eadnoth. 
noth,  who  held  large  possessions  in  the  western  shires^  was 
probably  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the  favour  of  Harold 
during  his  government  of  Wessex  as  Earl.  We  shall  hear 
of  him  again  as  acting  against  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  1067. 

In .  opposition  to  the  slanders  of  his  enemies^  Harold  Eng:riBh  de- 
appears  in  the  national  writers  as  the  model  of  a  patriot  ^]Sarold'8 
King.  In  the  words  of  the  splendid  panegyric  which  ^^J|^jj^ 
became  almost  a  set  form  among  all  true  Englishmen^ 
'*  he  began  to  abolish  unrighteous  laws^  to  establish 
righteous  ones,  to  be  the  patron  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries^ to  reverence  Bishops^  Abbots^  monks^  and  church- 
men of  every  sort,  to  show  himself  pious,  lowly,  and 
affable  to  all  good  men,  and  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  evil 
doers.'^^  We  are  told  how  he  bade  his  Earls,  Sheriffs,  and 
magistrates  of  every  kind,  and  generally  all  his  Thegns,  to 
seize  all  thieves,  robbers,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
while  he  himself  laboured  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by 
sea  and  land.^  That  is  to  say,  his  government  as  King  was 
a  continuation  of  his  government  as  Earl.  We  must  not 
infer  from  the  opening  words  of  the  description  that 
Harold  appeared  at  all  as  a  lawgiver.    Those  few  months 

^  There  were  several  Stallers  at  a  time.  Besides  Robert  and  Ralph,  we 
fiud  under  Eadward,  Esegar  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  and  Hist.  Elien.  ii.  39,  where 
he  seems  to  be  oonfounded  with  Earl  JElfg».r),  Lyfing  (God.  Dipl.  iv.  391 ; 
vi.  198),  Eadgar  (iv.  148),  ^Elfetan  (Thorpe,  Dipl.  Ang.  356),  Harold 
(Domesday,  337),  and  Bondig  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  173,  281 ;  Domesday,  148  6, 
218  6).  The  deposition  or  banishment  of  Ralph  is  more  likely  than  that 
of  any  other  favourite  of  Eadward.  On  the  other  hand  his  foreign  birth 
is  less  certain. 

'  See  below,  Ghapp.  xiv.  xv. 

»  Fl.  Wig.  1066.    See  Appendix  G. 

*  Florence  mentions  his  orders  as  given  "Ducibus,  Satrapis,  Vice- 
oomitibos,  et  sois  in  oommune  Ministris."  What  were  the  exact 
functions  of  the  "Satraps,"  put  thus  in  a  marked  way  between  Earls 
and  Sherifis? 
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CHAP.  xiJ  of  little  stillness  were  not  likely  to  be  largely  devoted 

either  to  the  repeal  of  old  laws  or  to  the  enactment  of  new 

ones.     By  good  and  bad  law  is  meant^  as  usual/  good  and 

bad  government.     What  we   are  to  understand   is  that 

Harold^s  rule  continued  to  be  as  just  and  as  vigorous  as 

it  had  ever  been.    It  would  in  truth  be  more  vigorous,  now 

that  he  could  act  freely  for  himself,  and  had  no  longer 

to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  wayward  Eadward  upon  any 

matter.     His  strictness  against  all  breaches  of  the  peace  is 

simply  his  old  virtue  as  Earl  j^  only  we  see,  what  of  course 

naturally  follows  from  the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  that 

this  duty  was  now,  more  than  it  had  been  before,  thrown 

upon  the   King's   officers   and  representatives,  while  the 

King    himself   was    mainly   occupied    with   his    military 

His  mili-  ^  preparations.    We  see  also  that  those  preparations  began 

nSoniT^  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  there  is  no 

gan  early    ground    to    believe    that    Harold   despised   either  of  his 
in  hi8  reign.  °         ^  * 

enemies,  or  that  he  failed  from  the  first  to  make  ready  for 
anything  that  might  happen.  His  great  difficulty  must 
have  been  to  make  others  feel  the  importance  of  the  crisis  as 
he  felt  it  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  anything 
which  could  dishearten  men's  minds  or  chill  the  warmth  of 
the  hopes  kindled  by  a  new  reign  and  a  new  dynasty. 
The  spirit  of  Harold's  rule  is  impressed  in  a  striking,  and 
even  touching,  way  on  the  few  material  monuments  of  his 
HiB  short  reign.     The  new  King  found  time  for  a  new  coinage, 

coinage.  ^^^  ^^  device  on  Harold's  coin  well  spoke  the  longings 
of  a  King  whose  heart  yearned  for  peace,  though  he  knew 
that  peace  could  be  had  only  through  war.  On  the  one 
side  is 'the  simple  legend,  PAX,  on  the  oth^  side  the 
King  wears  the  Imperial  Diadem.^  All  that  man  could 
^  do  for  his  realm  and  people  King  Harold  did.     The  evil 

»  See  vol.  L  pp.  344,  463 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  481,  499. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  40. 

'  On  the  coinage  of  Harold,  see  Appendix  H. 
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was  that,  according  to  the  old  Greek  sayings  even  Herakl^s  chap.  xi. 
could  not  struggle  with  two  foes  at  once.^  ^ 

As  for  HaroId^s  devotion  to  the  Church,  which  is  so  Good 
strongly  insisted  on  by  his  panegyrist,  we  can  see  that  he  autlw  to- 
had  every  motive  at  this  time  to  make  friends  of  all  classes  ^^^^ 
of  men,  and  to  make  friends  of  the  clergy  more  than  of  Church. 
any  other  class.     He  must  have  known  that  something 
like  a  holy  war  was  likely  to  be  proclaimed  against  him. 
He  must  have  felt  that  he  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
done  an  act  which  ran  counter  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  time.    If  Harold  had  really  done  despite  to  the  bones 
of  the  Norman  Saints,  it  was  the  more  needful  for  him  to 
show  to  other  lands  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
national  Church,  and  to  show  to  the  national  Church  that 
he  was  a  King  who  did  not  belie  the  oil  of  his  consecration. 
It  is  quite  possible,  and  it  may  be  implied  in  the  words  of  His  rela- 
the  panegyric,  that  the  founder  of  Waltham,  the  great  monks, 
patron  of  the  seculars,  now  found  it  expedient  to  extend 
more  of   his  countenance   than    before    to   the   religious 
foundations  of  his  Kingdom.     It  is  certain  that  the  few 
notices  that  we  have  of  the  reign  of  Harold  show  that  more 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  ecclesiastical  matters  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  reign  so  short  and  so 
stormy.     He  continued  his  care  and  bouniy  to  his  own  His  further 
foundation  at  Waltham ;   what  the  Earl  had  loved,  the  f^tham. 
King  could  not  love  less.^    If  Bishop  Gisa  had  any  fears.  His  writ  u> 
they  were  quieted  by  a  writ  securing  him  in  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  see.^    The  construction  which  we 

'  Plat.  Phsed.  c.  zxxviii.   iXXi  irphs  ivo  \4y*rai  oW  6  'HpoicA^s  oUs  re  theu. 

'  Do  Iny>  c.  20.  "  Rex  .  .  quod  prius  dilexerat  non  potuit  odisse. 
Verumtamen  eodesiam  Walthamensem,  amplori  quam  pritis  amplexatua 
dilectione,  mult&  donariorum  venustate  ccBpit  earn  ampliare,  ita  ut  postea 
nullatenus  sine  multorum  munerum  oblatione  vellet  etiam  illam  sedem 
Tisitare." 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  305,  perhaps  the  only  surviving  writ  of  Harold's  reign. 
It  is  addressed  to  iEthelnoth,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  ii.p.  361)  and 
the  Sheriff  Tovid  or  Tofig.    See  vol  i.  p.  590. 
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CHAP.  XI.  put  upon  this  act  must  depend  upon  the  view  which  we 
take  of  the  relations  between  Harold  and  Gisa  at  this 
moment.  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Oisa's  own 
account,  the  King  promised  to  restore  the  disputed  lands, 
and  was  hindered  only  by  his  death.^  At  any  rate,  Harold 
showed  either  that  he  was  unconscious  of  wrong,  or  that, 
if  he  was  conscious,  he  was  anxious  to  make  atonement. 
His  friend-  Among  the  monastic  Prelates,  the  history  will  show  that 
the^  Abbots '^^  could  count  on  the  loyal  service,  not  only  of  his 
I^fric  and  ^J^cl^  at  the  New  Minster  of  Winchester,^  but  of  the 
member  of  the  rival  house  who  ruled  over  the  Golden 
Borough.^  Peterborough,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the 
only  monastic  foundation  of  which  Harold  is  distinctly 
recorded  as  a  benefactor.*  The  intercourse  between  Harold 
and  Abbot  Leofric  was  plainly  one  of  mutual  confidence  and 
mutual  good  offices,  j^thelwig  also,  the  prudent  Abbot  of 
Evesham,  stood  high  in  the  new  King's  favour.  The  soul 
of  the  saintly  Mannig  had  passed  away  at  the  same  hour 
as  the  soul  of  the  saintly  Eadward,''  and  the  church  of 
Evesham  was  now  under  the  sole  rule  of  the  Prelate  whose 
wisdom  had  already  commended  him  to  Ealdred  and  was 
afterwards  still  more  specially  to  commend  him  to  William. 
With  Harold  the  influence  of  iEthelwig  was  great;  the 
Abbot,  we  are  told,  obtained  from  the  King  whatever  he 
asked.^  One  would  like  to  know  more  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  requests  made  by  such  a  Prelate  to  such  a  King, 
and  with  But  among  the  ranks  of  monks  and  Bishops  there  was  one 
Wulfttan.  greater  than  Gisa  or  Leofric  or  jEthelwig,  one  whose  prayers 
and  whose  counsels  Harold  had  long  learned  to  value.  The 
holy  Wulfetan  had  for  years  been  his  tried  friend,  and  it 
was  on  the  tried  friendship  of  that  true  man  of  God  that 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  639.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  438.     Of.  p.  463. 

*  Hist.  Eves.  88.  **  Def ancto  nempe  Rege  isto  [^duaardo]  et  Haralde 
regnum  aocipiente,  qnidquid  volebat  ab  eo  impetravit  [Ageluuius]." 
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Harold  chose  to  lean  in  the  first  of  the  many  trials  of  his  chap.  xi. 
short  reign. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Witan  of  Northumber-  Formal 
land^  no  less  than  the  Witan  of  the  rest  of  England^  had  rence  of 
concurred  in  the  election  of  Harold.    The  expressions  of  ^Jl^j™' 
our  best  authorities  declare  that  the  chief  men  of  all  Eng-  Harold's 
land  concurred  in  the  choice;^  the  Primate  of  the  North- 
humbrians  had  filled  the  first  place  in  the  work  of  Harold^s  ' 
formal  admission  to  his  Kingdom,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  openly  dissented. 
But  a  little  thought  will  show  that  the  real  feelings  of 
Northumberland  could  not  be  so  easily  tested  in  an  As- 
sembly held  in  London  aa  the  real  feelings  of  Wessex  and 
East-Anglia.   We  cannot  suppose  that  the  North  was  re- 
presented in  such  an  Assembly  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion  aa  the  districts  nearer  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
This  is  always  one  of  the  weak  points  of  a  Primary,  as  Working  of 
distinguished  from    a   Representative,   Assembly.     In   ftgemiStaJ**" 
Bepresentatiye  Assembly,  if  members  are  fidrly  apportioned  ^^"°^ 
to  districts,  a  part  of  the  country  far  away  from  the  place 
of  meeting  may  be  as  well  represented  as  one  that  is  close 
to  it.    In  a  Primary  Assembly  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  cannot  be  put  on  an  equality  except  by  taking  the 
votes,  not  by  heads,  but  by  tribes,  cities,  or  cantons.* 
Northumberland  might,  by  this  means,  have  had  an  equal 
voice  with  Wessex  in  the  national  Councils,  though  the 
West-Saxons  present  might  have  been  counted  by  hundreds 
or  thousands,  and  the  Northumbrians  only  by  tens  or  units. 
But  ihis  political  subtlety  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  of  in  the  primitive  parliamentary  system  of  our 
forefathers.     It  follows  then  that,  wherever  a  Gemot  was 
held,  some  part  of  the  country  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

^  Harold  was  "a  toHta  Anglias  PrimatibuB  ad  regale  colmen  electus.** 
Fl.  Wig.  i66.  »  See  Hiat.  Fed.  Gov.  pp.  an,  170. 
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CHAP.  XI.  East-Anglia  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  Gemot 
was  held  at  Gloucester;   Western  Mercia  was  placed  at 
a   disadvantage  when  the   Gemot  was  held   in   London. 
Norihnm-   And  as  no  regular  Gemot  seems  to  have  been  held  in  Ead- 
never  fairly  ward^s  time  at  any  place  north  of  Gloucester,*  Northum- 
sented.       herland  was  always  placed  at  a  disadvantage.     We  may 
conceive  that,  in  the  Gemot  which  elected  Harold,  that 
is,  the  Gemot  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  West 
Minster,  Wessex,  East-Anglia,  and  south-eastern  Mercia 
were  largely  represented.     The   citizens  of  London  were 
ready  on  the  spot.     But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  North- 
humbrians  present  would  be  more  than  a  mere  handAil. 
The  Archbishop,  the  Earls,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
a  few  of  the   leading  Thegns  would   doubtless  obey  the 
royal  summons.    But  it  is  not  likely  that  nuuiy  besides 
these  would  undertake  such  a  journey  in  the  middle  of 
winter.     We  can  therefore  fully  understand  that  the  mass 
of  the  Northumbrian  people  might  feel  that  an  election 
had  been  made  to  which  they  had  not  consented.      The 
election   had  been  made   in  all  due  constitutional  form. 
Still  a  most  important  step,  a  step  affecting  the  whole 
Kingdom,   a   step    likely  to   be   in   many   ways   repug- 
nant to  Northumbrian  feeling,  a  step  to  which  North- 
humberland  had  practically  not  been  a  consenting  party, 
had  been  taken  by  a  part  of  England  in  the  name  of  the 
whole.   By  that  step  the  mass  of  the  Northumbrian  people 
refused  to  be  bound.* 
Harold's         Thai  the  old  provincial  jealousy  should  break  out  again 
^^°j      at  this  moment  was  not  wonderful.     It  was  something 
repugnant  strangre  and  new  even  for  West-Saxons  to  set  over  them 

to  North-  '     ^ 

hombrian    a  King  of  their  own  blood,  who  was  not  of  the  royal 

"^'      house.     But  it  was  something  stranger  and   newer  still 

for  Northumbrians  to  be  called  on  to  acknowledge  a  King, 

'  I  except  of  coarse  the  irregular  Gemdt  of  Northampton  in  1065.    See 
vol.  ii.  pp.  491,  492.  >  See  Appendix  H. 
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who  was  neither  of  their  own  blood  nor  of  the  blood  of  their  chap.  xi. 
old  West-Saxon  conquerors^  but  who  sprang  from  a  West- 
Saxon  house  which,  two  generations  back,  had  been  undis- 
tinguished^ perhaps  ignoble.   This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the* 
Northumbrian  people  was  short-sighted  and  ungenerous, 
but  it  was  perfectly  natural.    The  question  is,  how  far  the 
sons  of  ^Ifgar^  who  had  not  dared  to  oppose  Harold's 
election  in  open  Gemot,  now  stirred  up,  or  took  advan- 
tage of,  the  natural  feeling  of  the  Northumbri^  people. 
Our  evidence  is  very  slight^  but  the  conduct  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  a  few  months  later  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to   doubt  that   they  saw^  in   the   unwillingness   of 
Northumberland  to  acknowledge  the  newly-chosen  King, 
an  admirable  means  towards  carrying  out  their  schemes 
for  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.     We  have  no  distinct 
details  of  what  actually  happened  in  Northumberland  at 
this  moment.     The  one  writer  who  tells  the  story  wraps 
up  the  minuter  facts  in  a  cloud  of  rhetoric*     It  is  plain  The  North- 
however  that  the  Northumbrians  did,  in  some  shape  or  refoU"to* 
other^  refuse  to  acknowledge  Harold  as  their  King.     There  f^*'^' 
is  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any  armed  resistance^  Harold, 
or  that  any  Northumbrian  Gemot  took  upon  itself  to  elect 
another  King.     The  resistance  to  Harold's  authority  was 
probably  passive^  but  resistance  of  some  kind  there  was. 
Harold,  in  short,  found  himself  in  January  in  very  nearly  Similar 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  northern  part  of  nl^^Tin 

his  Kinsrdom  in  which  William  found  himself  in  December.  J»5^»^ 
o    .  and  of 

Each  alike  had  been  elected  and  crowned ;  each  had  re-  William  in 
ceived  the  allegiance  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl,  and  had 
been  hallowed  as  King  by  the  Northumbrian  Primate. 
But  Harold  and  WilUam  alike  found  that  the  submission 
of  Morkere  and  the  benediction  of  Ealdred  did  not  neces- 
sarily carry  with  them  any  practical  authority  over  the 
old  Northumbrian   x^sim.     And   we  cannot  doubt  that 

'  Wm.  Malms.  Vit.  S.  Wbt.,  ap.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  353. 
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CHAP.  XI.   the  heart  of  Morkere  went  forth  as  little  in  his  oath  to 
^^\   Harold  as  it  went  forth   in  his  oath  to  William.     We 

s/geucy  oi 

Eadwine     cannot  doubt  that  Morkere,  and  Eadwine  also,  took  ad- 

find 

Morkere.    vantage,   in  the    former    case   as    in   the   latter,   of  the 

natural  disposition    of  the    Northumbrian   people.     The 

momentary  hopes  which  were  roused  by  the  imwillingness 

of  the  Danish   and  Anglian  North   to  acknowledge  the 

West-Saxon  King  overcame  the  fear  lest  Tostig  should 

come  to  recover  his  Earldom  by  force.     Weighed  against 

such  hopes,  the  tie  of  allegiance,  the  tie  of  gratitude,  the 

tie  of  affinity,  was  not  likely  to  be  strong.     The  claims  of 

a  Sling,  a  benefactor,  perhaps  a  brother,  would  seem  small 

compared  with  a  chance  of  personal  exaltation.   The  duty  of 

keeping  England  united  in  the  face  of  her  foes  would  seem 

as  nothing  compared  with  the  chance  of  gratifying  a  paltry 

provincial  jealousy.     I  may  seem  to  be  passing  a  harsh 

judgement  on  the  sons   of  Mlfgskv  in  a  matter  in  which 

their  names  are  not  directly  mentioned.     But  I  am  simply 

supposing  that  their  conduct  now  was  of  a  piece  with  their 

conduct  a  few  months  before  and  a  few  months  afber.    And 

it  is  hard  to  see  what  form  could  be  taken  by  even  a  passive 

resistance  to  Harold^s  authority,  unless  that  resistance  was 

fostered  by  the  connivance,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  reigning 

Earl. 

Harold's         Harold  then  found  himself  in  January,  as  William  found 

revering  himself  in  December,  King  of  a  realm  of  which  North- 

^^^       humberland  constitutionally  formed  a  part,  but  a  King  to 

whom  Northumberland  presented  a  front  of  at  least  passive 

resistance.     But  Harold^s  way  of  bringing  in  the  proud 

Danes  of  the  North  to  his  obedience  was  not  exactly  the 

same  as  William's  way.     Harold  knew  how  to  win  back 

the  revolted  province  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood* 

and   without  harrying  a  single  acre   of  ground.     It  is 

small  blame  to  William,  granting  his  position  in  England 

at  all,  that  no  such  peaceful  means  were  open  to  him  as 
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were  open  to  Harold.  But,  if  Harold's  way  of  recovering  chap.  xi. 
rebels  differed  widely  from  William's,  it  differed  no  less 
widely  from  that  of  Harthacnut,  of  Tostig,  or  of  Eadward 
himself.  Three  months  before,  the  saintly  King  had  been 
eager  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  a  province  which, 
though  it  despised  his  authority,  does  not  seem  to  have 
disputed  his  title.  His  good  genius,  in  the  shape  of 
Harold,  had  then  kept  him  back  from  a  bootless  war 
against  his  own  people.'  That  same  province  was  now 
in  revolt  against  Harold  himself;  but  it  was  soon  shown 
that  the  policy  of  Harold  the  King  was  in  no  way' 
changed  &om  the  policy  of  Harold  the  Earl.  The  con- 
queror of  G^ffydd  was  less  eager  for  war  and  bloodshed 
than  the  King  who  had  never  grasped  axe  or  sword 
except  in  a  peaceful  pageant.  King  Harold  showed  that 
the  motto  on  his  coin  was  one  which  he  was  ready 
fnlly  to  carry  out  in  practice.  He  at  least  knew  that, 
at  such  a  moment,  civil  war,  civil  dissension,  between 
Englishmen,  was  simple  madness.  With  that  noble  and  He  deter- 
generous  daring  which  is  sometimes  the  highest  prudence,  yisit  North. 
Harold  determined  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  ^™*7n 
people  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  Those  his  person, 
enemies  who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over 
them,  instead  of  being  brought  and  slain  before  him, 
were  to  be  won  over  by  the  magic  of  his  personal  presence 
in  their  own  land.  We  know  not  whether  Harold  had 
ever  before  set  foot  on  Northumbrian  ground.  His  vast 
possessions  indeed  extended  beyond  the  Humber.  The 
lordship  of  Coningsburgh,  more  famous  in  romance  than 
in  history,  together  with  a  large  surrounding  territory, 
owned  Harold  as  its  lord.^  A  house  of  Harold's  probably 
marked  the  height  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  renowned 
castle*  of  later  times ;  but  we  know  not  whether  the  great 
Earl  ever  found  leisure  to  visit  a  possession  so  far  Removed 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  495.  *  Domesday,  321. 
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1031. 

Rarity  of 
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North. 
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Bishop 
Wal&tan 
with  him. 


both  from  the  scenes  of  his  labours  at  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, and  London,  and  from  the  scenes  of  his  pleasure 
and  devotion  in  his  own  woods  and  by  his  own  minster 
at  Waltham.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  years  had 
passed  since  Northumberland  had  seen  a  King.  Thirty- 
iive  years  earlier  Cnut  had  passed  through  the  land  on 
his  victorious  march  against  the  Scots.*  Whether  the 
first  Harold,  whose  capital  seems  to  have  been  Oxford, 
ever  found  his  way  to  York  is  uncertain.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Harthacnut  or  Eadward 
had  ever  seen  any  part  of  their  dominions  north  of  Shrews- 
bury, perhaps  not  even  north  of  Gloucester.^  Thus  the 
mere  presence  of  a  King  in  the  North  of  England  would 
be  something  strange  and  exciting,  and  the  mere  presence 
of  a  King  can,  as  we  all  know,  often  work  wonders. 
Harold  then  set  off  for  Northumberland,  to  win  over  the 
disaffected  province,  not  by  arms,  but  by  the  power  of 
speech  and  the  magic  of  royal  courtesy.  But  he  went 
not  alone.  The  companion  whom  he  chose  seems  to  show 
how  important  a  part  of  Harold^s  policy  it  was  at  this 
moment  to  show  himself  as  the  choice  and  the  friend  of 
the  national  Church.  With  the  King  went  the  best  and 
holiest  Prelate  in  England,  his  old  and  tried  friend,  the 
saintly  Bishop  of  Worcester.  On  the  example  and  the 
eloquence  of  Wulfstan  Harold  relied  to  win  over  those 
in  whose  ears  he  might  himself  charm  in  vain. 

Harold  and  Wulfstan  then  set  forth  on  their  journey 
northward.  They  would  probably  take  with  them  House- 
carls  enough  for  their  own  personal  protection,  but  it  is  plain 
that  they  took  with  them  no  force  capable  of  controlling  or 
overawing  the  country.    The  power  of  speech  and  of  reason, 


^  See  vol.  i.  p.  499. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  484.  Eadward,  born  at  Islip,  ih  said  (Hist.  Eli.  ii.  33)  to 
have  been  presented  by  his  parents  on  the  altar  at  Ely  ;  I  know  not 
whether  he  ever  repeated  the  visit. 
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the  example  and  the  influence  of  the  brightest  light  of  the  chap.  xi. 
national  priesthood^  were  the  arms  to  which  Harold  trusted. 
Our  narrative  tells  us  only  the  result  and  not  the  process.  Harold  and 
The  proud  Danes^  unconquerable  by  steel,^  bowed  their  persuade 
necks  to  the  gentle  yoke  of  Harold  and  Wulfstan,  and  the  ^umbri^M 
authority  of  the  new  King  was  acknowledged  throughout  to  Bubmit. 
Northumberland.     One  could  well  wish  to  know  more  of 
the  details.     The  biographer  of  Wulfstan  attributes  the 
happy  result  wholly  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  Saint 
inspired  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  North.     From  the  merits 
and  the  honour  of  Wul&tan^  a  true  Saint  and  the  chosen 
friend  of  Harold,  I  should  be  sorry  to  derogate  one  jot  or 
one  tittle.     But  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  presence,  the 
arguments,  the  eloquence,  of  the  hero-King  himself  must 
have  had  some  share  in  winning  over  his  people  to  his 
aUegiance.     In  the  Gemot  at  York,  which  was  evidently  Harold  in 
summoned  for  the  purpose,^  he   might  appeal  to  every  atVork! 
feeling  of  patriotism,  and  conjure  them,  as  Englishmen, 
not,  at  such  a  moment,  to  separate  the  cause  of  one  Earldom 
from  the  common  cause  of  England.     If  England  were 
torn  by  civil  war,  even  if  England  were  peacefully  divided, 
what  assurance  was  there  that  Wessex  alone  could  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  William,  that  Northumberland  alone 
could  withstand  the  attacks  of  Tostig?     But  if  England 
were  united — and  under  none  but  Harold   could  she  be 
united — she  might  be  able  to  hold  up  against  both  enemies 
at  once.     He  might  appeal  to  every  feeling  of  personal 
gratitude ;  he  might  remind  the  Northumbrian  people  how 
lately  he  had  sacrificed  his  brother  to  their  will,  how  lately 
he  had  saved  them  from  a  civil  war,  when  King  Eadward 
was  eager  to  march  his  armies  against  them.    The  personal 

*  Vit.  wist. '254.  "Illi  populi  ferro  indomabiles,  semper  quiddani 
magnum  k  proavis  spirantee/* 

'  The  matter  could  only  have  been  decided  in  a  Gem6t,  and  Harold's 
presence  at  Y'ork  is  implied  in  the  Chronicles. 
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CHAP.  II. 
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pleadings  of  a  King^  even  when  they  are  fiir  weaker  in 
themselves^  are  seldom  heard  in  vain;  and  the  voice  of 
reason  and  prudence^  speaking  horn  the  lips  of  such  a 
King  as  Haix)ld,  was  still  less  likely  to  be  without  fruit. 
The  Northumbrian  Danes  had  received  from  Harold  a  mark 
of  consideration  and  confidence  such  as  they  had  hardly 
received  from  any  King  since  the  days  of  Eadgar.^  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  the  mission  of  the  King  and  his 
saintly  companion  was  successful  for  the  moment.  Harold 
was  received  as  King  by  Northumberland^  as  he  had  already 
been  received  as  King  by  the  rest  of  England.  Perhaps 
none  of  his  exploits  was  more  glorious  than  thus  to  win 
for  himself  a  great  province,  an  ancient  Kingdom,  by  the 
mere  force  of  reason  and  justice.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  Northumbrian  people  fell  away  from  their 
loyalty,  or  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust  which 
their  King  had  placed  in  them.  But  the  root  of  evil  was 
left  behind.  On  the  decisive  step  of  removing  the  sons  of 
^Ifgar  from  their  Earldoms  Harold  could  not  venture.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  stretching 
at  least  from  the  Welland  to  the  Tweed  in  the  hands  of 
rulers  who  could  not  be  trusted.  The  very  ease  with  which 
Harold  had  won  the  heai*ts  of  the  Northumbrian  people 
would  be  of  itself  a  root  of  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere.  They  were  now  ftirther  than  ever 
from  any  hopes  of  peacefril  kingship.  They  must  either  be 
loyal  lieutenants  of  their  brother-in-law  ^  or  else  open  or 
secret  rebels  against  him.  We  shall  see  what  was  the 
fate  of  Northumberland  and  of  England,  when  so  vast  a 
power  had  to  be  left  in  such  unworthy  hands. 

But  for  the  moment  King  Harold  was  indeed  King  over 
the  whole  realm.     He  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  whole 


»  See  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

'  On  the  posaibility  that  Harold's  marriage  with  Ealdgyth  took  place  at 
this  point,  see  Appendix  F. 
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English  people  from  Wight  to  Lindisfarne^  as  perhaps  no  ohap.  xi. 
other  King  had  won  them  since  England  had  acknowledged  ^"^^^^ 
a  single  King.  It  may  be  that  the  holy  man  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  his  guide  and  partner  chose  that  moment  of  his 
highest  exaltation  to  set  before  him  a  picture  of  the  sins 
of  England,  and  to  exhort  him  to  devote  himself  to  their 
reformation.'  Or  it  may  be  that  the  warnings  of  Wulfstan 
to  Harold,  like  the  warnings  of  Solon  to  Croesus^  are  merely 
part  of  a  grand  dramatic  picture^  showing  how  the  shadow 
of  the  wrath  to  come  was  already  spreading  over  the  land. 
But,  for  the  moment^  all  was  brighter  than  at  any  other 
moment  of  the  year.  King  Harold,  full  King  over  all 
England^  came  back  in  peace  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

It  was  there  that  he  kept  the  Easter  Festival^  and  held  Harold 
his  Easter  Oemot^  the  one  recorded  Festival  and  the  one  E^ter 
recorded  Gemot  of  his   short  reign.*     But  the  reign  of  ^J^^' 
Harold^  short  as  it  was^  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  April  i6. 
gradnal  process  by  which  London  became  the  capital  of  j^^^j^nce 
England.      Eadward  and   Harold  were  both,  by  widely  <>*'J^'***®'* 
different  motives,   drawn  to  Westminster  as  their  chief  Harold, 
dwelling-place.    Eadward  loved  to  dwell  under  the  shadow 
of  the  church  which  he  was  rearing.      Harold  saw  that 
London  was  the  fittest  spot  for  the  ordinary  abode  of  a 
King  who  might  at  any  moment  be  called  to  the  defence 
of  any  part  of  his  Kingdom.    Less  suited  than  Oxford  to  be  Advan- 
the  gathering-place  of  assemblies  from  North  and  South,  p<Sition  of 


the  great  inland  haven  of  the  Thames,  the  city  guarded 
alike  by  its  Eoman  walls  and  by  the  strong  hearts  of  its 
citizens,  was  the  best  centre  for  operations  which  might 

>  Yit.  wist.  254.  "  Multa  et  illo  itinera  et  alikB  crebr^  pnracita  et 
pnenuntiata  sunt.  Denique  Haraldo  palkm  testificatus  est,  quanto  detri- 
mento  et  dbi  et  Anglic  foret,  nisi  nequitias  morum  correctum  ire  cogitaret. 
Yivebator  enim  tunc  penfe  ubique  in  Angli&  perditis  moribus,  et  pro  pacis 
affluentift  delicianim  fervebat  luxus." 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "  On  ]n8um  geare  com  Harold  kyng  of 
Eoforwic  to  Westmynstre,  to  )>am  Eastran,  )>e  wseron  efter  |)am  middan- 
wintran  [>e  se  kyng  for^ferde." 

VOL.  III.  P 


posit] 
London. 
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THE  9LE0TI0N   OF  HAROLD. 


Pour 
reooeaaive 
feBtiTiils 
at  West- 
minster. 


OHAF.  XI.  have  to  be  carried  on  by  land  or  by  eea^  eastward,  north- 
ward, or  southward.    Wales  was  snbdned;    Ireland  was 
seemingly  friendly;  at  any  rate  the  danger  from  both  those 
quarters  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  western  shore 
and  the  western  frontier  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    But  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Eng^ 
land  was  exposed  to  the  double  enemy,  and  for  the  defence 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  London  was  obviously 
the  best  centre.   For  that  part  of  England  which  was  under 
the  immediate  rule  of  the  new  royal  house,  for  Harold's 
own  Wessex,  for  the  Earldoms  of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine, 
the  city  was  almost  geographically  central.     London  then 
became,  under  Hdrold,  a  more  constant  royal  dwelling- 
place  than  it  had  ever  been  before.     It  had  perhaps  never 
before  happened  that  four  successive  festivals  of  the  Church 
were  kept  by  an  English  King  on  the  same  spot.     But 
ChriBtmas    such  must  have  been  the  case  at  Westminster  during  this 
Easter      '  jear  of  wonders.     Gloucester  had  been  forsaken  for  that 
P^lteoost    ff'***  Midwinter  Feast  at  Westminster,  in  which  the  Crown 
1066 ;         was  worn  by  Eadward  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  and  by 
1066-1067.  Harold  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany.    Winchester  was  now 
forsaken  for  Harold's  one  Paschal  festival.     For  Pentecost 
Westminster  was  now  the  usual  place,  and  if  King  Harold 
found  time  to  hold  a  Whitsun  Feast  at  aU,  it  was  doubtless 
at  Westminster  that  he  held  it.     At  the  next  Midwinter 
Feast  Westminster  again  beheld  another  master,  and  her 
church  and  palace  became  the  scene  of  other  crowning 
rites.    Thick  and  fast  indeed  came  the  events  which  caused 
the  creation  of  Eadward  to  become,  from  its  very  birth, 
the  hearth  and  home  of  the  English  nation. 
Did  Harold      It  is  possible  that  Harold  may  have  had  another,  a 
Chester  t      secondary,  motive,  which  led  him  to  hold  his  Festival  in 
some  other  place  than  the  capital  of  his  former  Earldom, 
the  resting-place  of  his  father  and  of  his  murdered  cousin. 
Harold  had  faithfully  carried  out  all  the  dying  wishes  of 
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Eadward.  Those  of  Eadward's  Norman  friends  who  were  osap.  xi. 
willing  to  dwell  peaceably  in  the  land  were  not  disturbed. 
Every  day  of  Harold's  reign  saw  masses  and  prayers  go  np 
from  the  altars  of  the  West  Minster  on  behalf  of  the  soul 
of  its  founder.  And  Eadward's  other  request^  that  his 
widow  might  keep  her  royal  rank  and  honours^  was  car- 
ried out  no  less  faithfully.  Eadgyth^  now,  in  Old-English  Eadgyth 
phrase^  the  Old  Lady^  withdrew  to  that  royal  dwelling-  cheeter. 
place  at  Winchester  which  seems^  in  this  age^  to  have  been 
specially  reserved  for  the  widows  of  Kings.  There  Emma 
had  spent  the  last  days  of  her  life^^  and  there  now  Eadgyth 
dwelt  with  all  the  honours  of  her  rank^  but  in  all  pro- Her  ap- 
bability  as  no  faithful  subject  of  her  royal  brother.  Her  ^^tion." 
sisterly  affection  was  set  upon  Tostig^  and  it  would  even 
seem  that^  after  Tostig's  overthrow^  her  sympathies  were 
transferred  from  the  brother  who  had  overthrown  him  to 
the  invader  who  might  be  looked  on  as  his  avenger.^  It  is 
possible  that  Harold  might  feel  inclined  to  avoid  a  city 
whose  chief  inhabitant  was  a  sister  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind.  But  it  may  simply  be  that  he  found  London  the 
best  centre  for  his  councils  and  operations.  And  we  may 
add  that  the  mere  fact  of  Winchester  being  assigned  as  the 
place  of  dowry  to  the  widows  of  Cnut  and  Eadward  shows 
of  itself  that  the  old  West-Saxon  capital  was  fast  yielding 
the  first  place  among  the  cities  of  England  to  the  great 
military  and  commercial  post  on  the  Thames. 

At  Westminster  then  King  Harold  held  his  one  Easter  Easter 
Feast^  and  there  doubtless  he  wore  his  Crown  in  the  same  WMtmin- 
kingly  state  as  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him.    The  ^^^ 
Feast  implies  the  Gemot,  and  of  the  main  subjects  of  de-  1^23- 
bate  in  a  Gemot  at  such  a  moment  we  can  have  little 
doubt.     It  would  be  the  King's  business  to  obtain  from 
the  assembled  nation  every  help  that  was  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.      It  would  be  his  business  to 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  *  See  Appendix  K. 
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OHAP.  XI.  warn  his  people  alike  against  unworthy  fear^  against  un- 
reasonable confidence^  and  against  that  mere  slowness  of 
movement^  that  shrinking  from  prolonged  and  wearying 
service,  which  were  the  besetting  sins  of  Englishmen.  It 
was  in  short  the  part  of  Harold  to  inspire  his  people,  as 
far  as  might  be^  with  that  unconquerable  energy  which  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  own  character.  But  of 
the  acts  of  that  Assembly  we  have  no  record.  All  that  we 
can  say  is  that  it  must  have  been  at  that  Easter  gathering 
that  the  two  recorded  ecclesiastical  appointments  of  Harold's 
reign  were  made.  At  the  time  of  Eadward's  death  the 
great  Abbey  of  Ely  was  without  an  Abbots  and  Harold  had 
been  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  throne  when  a  vacancy  also 
occurred  in  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  To  this  last  house 
the  Earl  of  the  Wesi-Saxons  had  more  than  once  acted  a 
friendly  part,  sanctioning  and  suggesting  the  benefactions 
of  others^  even  if  he  did  not  directly  appear  as  a  benefactor 
Death  of  himself.^  Seventeen  days  after  the  death  of  Eadward  Abbot 
Abbot  of  Ordric  of  Abingdon  died.'  The  appointment  of  his  sue- 
Abingdon,  cessor,  Ealdred,  a  monk  of  the  house^  must  have  taken  place 
93.  at  the  Easter  Oem6t.     Of  the  new  Prelate  we  shall  hear 

again  during  the  troubles  of  the  next  reign.^ 
Wulfiic  The  appointment  to  Ely  is  of  more  moment,  as  it  plainly 

of  Ely.  sets  forth  Harold  in  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastical  re- 
1044.1065 1  foyniej,^  The  last  Abbot  Wulfric,  who  is  spoken  of  aa 
The  Abbey  a  kinsman  of  King  Eadward,  had  lately  died.  On  his 
nOity^by^^^^  the  Abbey  was  given  to  Archbishop  Stigand,  as 
Stigand.     ^^   addition   to   his   already  large   stock   of  preferment. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

'  Hist.  Ab.  i.  483.  Of.  the  writs  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  300,  218.  On  the 
afl&urs  of  Ely»  see  Appendix  L. 

^  See  Hist.  Ab.  482  et  seqq.  There  is  something  singalar  in  the  way  in 
which  the  local  writer  couples  the  advancement  of  the  new  Abbot  with  that 
of  Harold — ^his  own  local  Earl.  *'Tuoo  duo  subrogati  aunt,  Haroldus 
comes  scilicet  in  Regem  Anglorum ;  et  Ealdtedus,  liactenus  exteriorum 
prseposituram  Abbendoniss  agens,  inibi  in  abbatem  monachorum."  He 
had  (p.  486)  two  names  (binomius  erat)  Ealdred  and  "  BrichwinuH.'* 
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Neither  Wulfric   nor   Stigand   is   spoken   of  as   a   good  ohap.  xi. 
husband   of  his   church's  worldly   wealth.     Wulfric  had 
secretly  conveyed    some  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  to 
his    brother    Guthmund,   and   he   is   described   as   dying 
of  grief  and  shame  for  this  sin.      Stigand  now,  we  are 
told,  suggested  to  Harold  the  appointment  of  an  Abbot. 
But,  with  Florence's  panegyric  before  us,  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  belieye  that  Harold,  now  at  least  become  the 
patron  of  monks  and  monasteries,  was  anxious  that  his 
reign  should  be  an  sera  of  ecclesiastical  reform.     It  would 
be  a  good  beginning  to   put  a  stop  to  the   scandal   of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  holding  the  Abbey  of  Ely 
in  plurality.      Possibly  the  exhortations  of  Saint  Wulf- 
stan  may  have  dwelt  upon   this  evil,  as  upon  so  many 
others.     We  may  therefore  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  Harold  who  suggested  to  Stigand,  rather  than  Stigand 
who  suggested  to  Harold,  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Abbot.    At  any  rate  an  appointment  was  made  Tbuntan 
by  the  royal  authority,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  ASSot. 
duly  made  by  King  Harold  and  his  Witan  at  this  Easter  '«^<5.io76. 
Gemot.    The  new  Prelate,  Thurstan,  whose  name  proclaims 
his  Danish  descent,  bears  a  good  character  in  the  local 
history;  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  from  his 
childhood,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  learning  of 
the  times.     By  the  King^s  order,  he  received  the  abbatial  He  is 
benediction  from  the  Archbishop  who  had  made  way  for  him.  stigaod.  ^ 
Stigand  had  before  been  deemed  fit  to  bless  an  Abbot, 
though  not  to  consecrate  a  King  or  a  Bishop.^    The  new 
Abbot's  reign  was  a  busy  and  a  troubled  one.   We  shall  hear 
again  of  him  and  of  his  house  in  the  course  of  the  great 
struggle  against  the  Conqueror.    At  present  he  had  to  deal 
with  adversaries  on  a  smaller  scale.     Stigand,  like  many  Lands  of 
other  Prelates  on  resigning  one  preferment  for  another,  and  tained^by 
especially  on  resigning  one  held  in  plurality,  continued,  so  fnlofth- 

I  a         1  ••  xnnnd. 

'  See  vol.  11.  p.  454. 
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oHAP.  XI.  the  local  writers  tell  ub,  to  keep  a  large  share  of  the  lands 
of  Ely  in  his  own  hands.  He  made  up  however  in  some 
measure  for  this  fault  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  to  the 
church  of  Ely  in  the  way  of  vessels  and  ornaments.^  With 
Stigand  perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  prudent  for  the 
new  Abbot  to  meddle/  but  he  did  his  best  to  recover  the 
lands  which  Wulfric  had  conveyed  to  his  brother.  Guth- 
mnnd  was  brought  to  a  compromise  not  unusual  in  such 
cases,  by  which  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  Abbey  at 
his  death.  But  the  coming  overthrow  of  England  carried 
the  stolen  possessions  away  alike  from  Guthmund  and  from 
Saint  ^thelthiyth.  In  the  storms  which  soon  fell  upon 
the  monastery  of  Ely,  the  lands  of  which  Abbot  Wulfric 
had  defrauded  his  brotherhood  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Norman  Hugh  of  Montfort.* 

The  Crown  Signs  of  those  no  longer  distant  days  were  already  be- 
byVC^^on.  gumuig  to  show  thcmselvcs  in  the  heaven  above  and  in  the 
[J^uary  ^g^^  beneath.  Perhaps  at  that  very  Easter  Feast,  perhaps 
at  some  yet  earlier  moment  of  Harold's  reign,^  came  the 
message  which  told  him  to  his  face,  what  he  had  all  along 
known  in  his  heart,  that  his  reign  over  England  would  not 
be  undisputed.  Harold  was  King,  acknowledged  as  King 
by  every  Earldom  and  every  shire  in  England.  He  was 
King,  alike  by  the  will  of  his  predecessor,  by  the  choice  of 
his  people,  by  the  consecration  of  the  Church,  by  the  hom- 
age of  the  Thegns  and  Prelates  of  England.     But  now  a 

'  Hist.  Elien.  ii.  41.     See  Appendix  L. 

'  lb.  40.  "  Cititui  [before  the  death  of  Guthmund]  Normannis  regnum 
obtinentibuS;  miles  illorum  quidam  Hugo  de  Mumford  easdem  terras 
invadt,  et  hactenus  ecclesia  detenuit."  I  cannot  however  identify  the 
lands  in  Domeedaj. 

'  I  know  of  no  authority  for  the  date  of  William's  first  message,  except 
the  assertion  in  Bromton  (958)  that  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
death  of  Eadward.  I  cannot  look  on  this  as  enough.  I  shall  therefore 
treat  of  the  message  in  connexion  with  those  events  to  which  it  belongs 
in  order  of  subject,  if  not  of  time. 
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voice  came  proclaiming  aloud  to  Harold^  to  England^  and  ohap.  xz. 
to  Europe,  that  another  claimed  the  Crown  he  wore,  and 
claimed  it  hj  an  earlier  bequest  of  Eadward^  by  an  earlier 
homage  of  Harold  himself.  The  great  enemy  had  at  last 
openly  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Duke  William  of  Nor- 
mandy had  proclaimed  himself  to  all  the  world  as  the  true 
heir  of  Eadward,  as  the  lawful  King  of  the  English.  The 
benediction  of  Thurstao'  of  Ely  was  the  last  peaceful  event 
of  Harold's  reign.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  challenges 
and  answers  between  leaders  of  armies,  fill  up  the  six 
months  which  still  divide  us  from  the  last  act  of  the  great 
tragedy. 

And,  if  those  days  were  on  earth  days  of  distress  of  nations  Appear- 
«id  perplexity,  days  when  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  comet. 
for  fear,  they  were  days  too  in  which  the  men  of  those  times  f^^ 
were  led  to  deem  that  the  very  powers  of  heaven  were 
shaken.     Strange  »xd  awM  signs^  mighty  storms,  a  horror 
of  great  darkness  at  noon-day,  are  recorded  in  the  chronicles 
of  distant  lands  among  the  portents  of  this  memorable  year.  ^ 
But  there  was  one  sign  above  all  which  struck  the  hearts  of 
all  mankind  with  awe.     Men  looked  to  the  sky,  and  there 
they  saw  such  a  token  in  the  heavens  as  no  man  had  ever 
seen  before.^  Not  only  over  all  England,  but,  as  men  deemed, 
over  the  whole  world,^  the  sky  was  ablaze  with  a  mighty 
mass  of  flame,  which  no  man  doubted  was  sent  to  kindle  a 
fire  upon  the  earth.    The  octave  of  the  Easter  Feast  had 
barely  passed,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day,  the 


^  Annales  Benevent.  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  180.  "Sexto  decimo  Kalendas  Mail 
apparuit  atella  cometis  [the  Qreek  Kofiririis].  Tertio  die  stante  mense 
Februarii  facte  sunt  tenebne  horA  nonA  et  permanBerunt  bore  tree ;  postea 
aabsequuta  est  pluvia  rapida  nimium  . .  .  Et  Nortmanni  bella  crudeliBsima 
fecerunt  cum  Britannis  in  terrft  Anglorum  et  Saxonum." 

^  Gbronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  **  pa  woai^  geond  eaU  Eoglaland  swylc  tacen 
on  heofenum  gesewen  swylce  nan  man  dir  ne  geseh." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  **  Stella  cometes  non  soltiun  in  Anglii^  sed  etiam,  ut  fertur, 
per  totum  mundum  yisa,  per  yii.  dies  splendore  nimio  fulgebat." 
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CHAP.  XI.  haiiy  star^  the  comet  as  some  had  learned  to  call  it/  shone 
over  the  land  with  a  fearful  glare.     For  seven — some  say 
for  thirty — nights^'  fix>m  sunset  to  dawn/  its  bright  orb 
blazed  with  rays   like  the  noon-tide  sun^  while  the  vast 
train  of  light  streaming  behind  it  seemed  to  set  the  whole 
Effect  of  its  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens  on  fire.     Men  gazed  and 
on  men's     Wondered  in  every  land.      The  appearance  of  that  great 
°"  star  is  recorded  in   chronicles  written   too  far  from  our 

shores  for  the  &Ae  of  Harold  or  of  England  to  be  deemed  of 
any  moment.  But  no  man  in  any  land  ventured  to  deem 
that  such  a  token  came  without  its  mission.  As  of  old  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera^  so  now  that 
wondrous  star  was  doubtless  sent  to  fight  against  some  one 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  And  in  England,  where 
men's  minds  must  already  have  been  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  where  a  new  native  dynasty  had  just  arisen^ 
where  two  foreign  invaders  were  already  threatening,  the 
wonder  and  anxiety  must  have  been  even  greater  than  in 
other  lands.  The  vulgar  gazed  in  silence,  lifting  up  their 
hands  in  wonder.  The  more  learned  or  the  more  daring 
took  on  them  to  expound  the  prodigy  to  their  fellows.  One 
such  interpreter  of  the  future  bore  the  news  of  the  token  to 
King  Harold  on  his  throne.^  Holy  men^  prophets  of  evil, 
spoke  openly,  in  the  spirit  of  Elalchas^  of  Micaiah,  or  of 
Eadward  himself^  of  the  woes  which  were  coming  upon  the 
land.  Far  away  in  his  cell  at  Malmesbury,  an  aged  monk, 
^thelmaer  by  name,  a  dabbler  in  arts  and  sciences  beyond 
his  age^^  broke  forth  into  a  flood  of  vague  and  terrible  pre- 

^  Ghronn.  u.  s.  ^'Sume  menn  owssdon  jwet  hyt  com^ta  steorra  wsere, 
)H)ne  sume  menn  hataV  >one  fexedon  steorran.  And  he  eteowde  »rest  on 
|K)ne  SBfen  Letania  Major,  >et  js  yiii  Kal.  Mai."  [Monday,  April  34.] 

'  See  Appendix  M. 

'  Ann.  S.  German!,  Pertz,  iv.  4.    *'  A  vespere  usque  ad  gaUicinium.'* 

*  Tapestiy,  pL  7.  '*Isti  mirant  stellam."    See  Appendix  M. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  225.  Alberic  of  Trois-Fontaines,  1066.  JBthelmnr,  it 
seems,  was  a  man  of  meohanical  skill,  who  in  his  youth  had  attempted  to 
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diction.    The  star  had  come  to  bring  tears  to  many  mothers ;  chap.  xi. 
he  had  beheld  the  same  sign  in  former  days^  but  now  it  had 
come  to  bring  a  far  more  fearM  overthrow  upon  his  native 
land.^  The  sign  was  indeed  one  of  awe  and  warning.  Ninety  Comet  of 
years  before,  such  another  sign  had  been  seen  in  the  heavens^  ^^^ ' 
and  fiist  on  its  appearance  had  followed  the  troubles  of  the 
reign  of  the  martyred  Eadward.'     Famines,  earthquakes, 
civil  commotions,  had  followed  hard  upon  the  track  of  the 
blazing  beacon.     Only  a  few  years  later,  so  the  reckonings  of  989. 
of  astronomers  tell  us,  the  very  comet  on  which  men  were 
now  gazing  must  have  come  to  herald  in  the  great  renewal 
of  the  Scandinavian  invasions,  the  terrible  invasions  of  Olaf  [99>-9940 
and  Swend,  the  fight  of  Maldon  and  the  general  ravaging 
of  England.^    Still  the  message  of  warning  was  not  neeto- 
sarily  a  message  of  despair.     Another  such  token  had — 
not  ushered  in  but  closed — the  horrors  of  the  year  of  of  1017. 
strife  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund ;  ^  it  had  come  as  it  were 
to  shine  over  the  grave  of  the  English  hero,  to  shine  as  a 
beacon  lighting  the  path  of  glory  which  opened  before  the 
Danish  conqueror.    So  now,  some  great  event  was  doubtless 
portended;  some  mighty  ruler  was  soon  to  meet  with  his 
overthrow;  but  who  could  say  whether  the  fiery  sword  which 
hung  over  the  world  was  drawn  on  behalf  of  Harold  or  on 
behalf  of  William?    But  from  that  day  forth   no  man 
doubted  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  was  drawn;  no  man 


make  himself  wings  like  Daidalos,  but  who  had  been  hardly  more  succeasful 
than  Ikaros,  though  from  another  cause.  **  Ipse  ferebat  caussam  minsB  suss 
quod  caudam  in  posteriori  parte  oblitus  fiierat  adaptare.**  He  remained 
lame  for  life. 

^  WilL  Malms.  iL  225.  *'  Venisti,  inquit,  venisfci*  multis  matribus  lugende  ; 
dudum  est  quod  te  vidi ;  sed  nunc  mult6  terribiliorem  intueor  patrisa  hujus 
exddiiilm  minitantem." 

•  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  Cant.  975. 

•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  296-319. 

•  Alb.  Trinm  Font.  51."  Anno  10 1 7.  Gometes  solito  mirabilior  in  modum 
trabis  mazime  per  quatuor  menses  apparuit."  He  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  reign  of  Cnut. 
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oHAP.  XI.  doubted  that  that  sword  could  not  be  quiet,  and  that  it 
would  not  return  to  its  scabbard  till  it  had  drunk  its  fiU. 

Summary.  We  must  uow  tum  firom  that  great  Easier  Feast  at 
Westminster^  and  from  the  portent  which  must  have 
served  to  light  the  Witan  of  England  to  their  homes.  We 
leave  King  Harold  on  his  throne,  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  his  own  people,  but  with  his  right  challenged  by  the  one 
man  among  living  princes  who  could  stand  forth  and  defy 
the  chosen  of  England  as  an  equal  and  worthy  rival.  The 
details  and  the  substance  of  that  challenge  form  the 
beginning  of  another  portion  of  my  tale.  I  reserve  them 
therefore  till  we  have  traced  out  the  later  actions,  the  wars 
and  the  intrigues,  of  the  great  enemy  beyond  the  sea. 
I  have  now  to  sketch  the  events  of  years  neither  few  nor 
unimportant  in  the  history  of  William,  and  therein  to 
bring  to  light  one  page  which  I  would  gladly  blot  out  in 
the  history  of  Harold.  I  have  now  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  my  Norman  history,  firom  the  day  when  William,  the 
guest  of  Eadward,  went  back  to  his  own  land,  already 
deeming  himself  the  heir  of  England,  to  the  day  when,  as 
the  open  rival  of  Harold,  he  put  forth  before  heaven  and 
earth  his  claim  to  the  Orown  which  the  choice  of  England 
had  g^ven  to  another. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TUB  LATER  UUGN  OF  WILLIAM  IK  NOEICAKDT.^ 
IO5I-IO66. 

Wb  left  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Recapitula- 
short  season  of  unusual  peace^  after  the  energy  of  its  great  h^toiy  of^ 
Duke  had  for  a  moment  quelled  all  enemies  at  home  and  ^^n>>*n^- 
abroad.    We  saw  the  Duke  himself  received  as  a  cherished      105 1. 
guest  at  the  Court  of   England,   during  those  gloomy 
months  when  England,  in  the  absence  of  her  defenders, 
seemed  to  have  already  become  a  Norman  land.    We  saw 
him  return  to  his  home,  clothed^  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
in  his  own  eyes,  with  the  character  of  the  lawftd  heir  of 
the  English  Crown.  We  have  now  to  trace  out  his  history 
and  that  of  his  Duchy  from  the  time  of  his  return  from 
his  first  English  sojourn  till  he  again  steps  upon  the  field 
of  English  history  as  an  avowed  claimant  of  the  Kingdom 
of  England.    The  intervening  time  fills  a  space  of  fifteen 

^  There  is  nothing  epedal  to  remark  on  the  authoritiee  for  this  Chapter, 
which  consist  mainly  of  the  Norman  writers  whose  names  and  whose 
relative  importance  must  be  by  this  time  fiuniliar  to  the  reader.  I  will 
only  remark  that  it  is  somewhat  vexations  that  we  have  to  trust  almost 
wholly  to  authorities  on  one  side.  While  we  have  full  narratives  from 
the  Norman  writers,  we  have  only  the  most  fragmentary  statements  from 
any  French,  Angevin,  or  Breton  source  to  set  against  them.  And,  to 
an  English  writer,  this  is  specially  vexatious  when  we  draw  near  to  the 
end  of  the  period,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  those  personal  relations 
between  William  and  Harold  on  which  the  Norman  writers  are  so  full, 
while  the  oontemporaiy  English  writers  are  so  completely,  no  doubt 
significantly,  silent. 
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CHAP.  XII.  years,  years  crowded  with  stirring  and  memorable  events 
^f**5r^^    in  the  history  of  Normandy.    But  they  are  events  which, 
Mriod  in     till  quite  the  end  of  the  period,  have  no  direct  connexion 
history.       with  the  history  of  England.     It  is  only  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  present  Chapter  that  the  two  streams  of  our  narra- 
tive must  again  converge,  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
great  figures  of  our  drama  meet  face  to  face  in  the  memo- 
rable and  &tal  visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  the  Norman  court. 
The  earlier  years  of  the  period  are  wholly  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  William  and  his  Duchy,  his  marriage,  his  eccle- 
siastical reforms  and  foundations,  his  wars  against  rebel- 
lious kinsmen  within  his  Duchy  and  with   French  and 
Angevin  enemies  beyond  its  bounds.     But  these  things  all 
form  part  of  our  story.    No  part  of  the  life  of  the  great 
Conqueror  is  foreign  to  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
England.   Every  blow  dealt  by  William  against  his  restiess 
neighbours  or  against  his  jealous  overlord  formed  part  of  his 
military  schooling  for  the  greatest  day  of  his  miUtaiy  life. 
Every  exercise  of  that  political  craft  in  which  he  surpassed 
all  men  made  his  hand  more  skilful  for  the  weaving  of  that 
masterpiece  of  subtlety  by  which,  even  more  than  by  his 
lance  and  bow,  he  knew  how  to  make  England  his  own. 
DiTiJuoiisof     The  period  will  fall  naturally  into  four  divisions.    First 
®^"    '  comes  William's  marriagre  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  a 

William'8  .  .     .  ... 

marriage,    step  which  was,  in  itself,  of  no  small  moment  in  William's 

career,  and  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,^  supplies  some 

His  French  most  characteristic  illustrations  of  William's  temper.    Next 

7o^io58.  <50™e  the  wars  of  William  with  the  King  of  the  French 

and  his  allies,  those  allies  being  not  only  the  ceaseless 

enemy  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  but  also  enemies 

of  William's  within  his  own  Duchy  and  within  his  own 

His  war      ducal  house.    Thirdly  comes  the  later  stage  of  the  Angevin 

1061-1063.  ^^^  when  it  became  almost  wholly  resolved  into  a  struggle 

for  the  possession  of  Maine.    Lastly,  we  come  to  WiUiam's 

*■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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Breton  campaigns,  which,  in  our  point  of  view,  necessarily  chap.  xn. 
become  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  great  question  of  the  visit  ^^^|^° 

and  the  oath  of  Harold.    I  have  purposely  reserved  that  ^^  <>»**»  of 

,         .  Harold, 

question  for  this  stage  of  my  history.     As  the  date  is  un- 
certain, and  as  the  event  is  recorded  by  no  contemporary 
English  writer,  I  could  find  no  fitting  place  for  it  in  the 
course  of  my  purely  English  narrative.     Recorded  only  by  The  oath  a 
Norman  writers,  it  seems  essentially  a  piece  of  Norman  his-  rather  than 
tory,  and  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  is  essentially  a  Nor-  ^^^^^"^ 
man  question.^    It  has  no  bearing  on  the  events  narrated 
and  discussed  in  my  last  Chapter;  it  has  the  closest  bearing 
on  the  events  which  will  be  narrated  in  later  Chapters. 
Any  personal  obligations  towards  William,  which  Harold  Its  hearing 
had    contracted    or  which    Harold   had    broken,    formed  hkto^v. 
altogether    a    personal    question    between   William   and 
Harold.    It  was  a  question  with  which  the  English  nation 
had  in  strictness  nothing  to  do.^    They  might  take  it  into 
consideration  as  a  matter  of  prudence;  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  as  a  matter  of  right.   K  any  wrong  was  done 
to  William,  it  was  done,  not  by  England,  but  by  Harold 
personally.    It  might  be  a  crime  in  Harold  to  accept  the 
Crown  to  which  he  was  chosen,  but  that  in  no  way  affected 
the  right  of  the  English  people  to  choose  him.   The  ques- 
tion then,  up   to   this  point,  is  a  Norman  question;   it 
became  an  English  question  only  when  William  claimed 
the  English  Crown,  and  put  forth  the  alleged  perjury  of 
Harold  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  claim.     I  have  there- 
fore reserved  the  consideration  of  the  whole  story  for  the 
present  Chapter.    It  comes  in  here  as  a  part  of  the  Norman 
history,  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  purely  English 

'  See  St.  John,  ii.  115  et  seqq.  But  I  would  not,  an  I  shaU  presently  show, 
he  thought  to  share  Mr.  St.  John's  extreme  scepticism  on  the  whole  matter. 

'  It  is  indeed  quite  possihle  that  the  mass  of  people  in  England  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  The  only  statement  implying  that  they  did  is 
that  of  Harold*s  romantic  biographer  (diron.  Aug.  Norm.  ii.  187,  t88)  which 
I  have  quoted  and  discussed  in  Appendix  C. 
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CHAP.  xn.  events  which  have  gone  before^  but  which  has  the  most 
direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  combined  Norman 
and  English  events  which  are  to  follow. 


§  1.  Tke  Marriage  of  William  and  Matilda. 
1049 — 1060. 

Position  of  William,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Eadward,  had  reached 
the  age  of  about  twenty-four  years.  The  negotiations  for 
1049.  his  marriage  had  already  begun  at  least  two  years  before.' 
A  marriage  into  some  princely  house  was  an  object  of  no 
small  moment  for  one  in  William^s  position.  The  Bastard, 
the  Tanner's  grandson,  had  now  abundantly  made  good  his 
position  within  his  own  Duchy,  and  he  had  shown  to  his 
neighbours  that  he  was  one  whose  borders  could  not  be 
insulted  with  impunity.  The  victor  of  Val-^-dunes,  the 
avenger  of  Alen9on,  the  man  to  whom  the  impregnable 
steep  of  Domfront  had  yielded  in  sheer  dread  of  his  wrath,* 
already  held  no  small  place  among  the  princes  of  Gaul 
and  of  Europe.  The  rulers  of  the  lands  nearest  to  his 
own  had  had  abundant  means  of  judging  of  his  prowess. 
His  royal  overlord  at  Paris  had  witnessed  what  William 
could  do  as  an  ally,  and  his  restless  rival  at  Angers  had  felt 
yet  more  keenly  what  he  could  do  as  an  enemy.  Alike  in 
war&re  and  in  internal  government,  he  had  shown  himself 
in  every  way  the  peer  of  Kings  and  of  long-descended 
Dukes  and  Counts.  It  remained  now  to  be  seen  whether 
A  princely  the  rulers  of  other  European  states  were  ready  to  receive 
^2™^  him  as  their  social  peer,  and  to  allow  their  blood  to  mingle 
for  bim.  ^^j^  f^y^Q  blood  of  the  son  of  Herleva.  His  own  panegyrist 
has  indeed  no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  Duke  of  the 
Normans  had  only  to  choose  his  wife  at  his  will  from  the 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  395.  '  lb.  p.  289. 
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houses  of  whichever  of  the  neighbouriDg  princes  he  thought  chap.  zn. 
good.      Nay,  distant  Kings  would  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  offering  their  daughters  to  such  a  bridegroom.' 
Notwithfltanding  this  rhetoric,  we  may  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pect that,  when  the  chief  men  of  Normandy  urged  on 
their  sovereign  the  prudence  of  an  early  marriage,  they 
thought  somewhat  of  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  position 
of  William  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  the  Norman  succession.'    This  last  object 
indeed  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.     Nothing  Import- 
but  the  life  of  the  reigning  Duke  stood  between  his  Duchy  J^^^heLn 
and  the  repetition  of  such  anarchy  as  his  own  early  years  *<>  WUliam. 
had  witnessed.   A  bastard  could,  in  strict  law,  have  no  heirs 
but  heirs  of  his  own  body;  and,  even  setting  aside  William's 
bastardy,  it  was  as  hard  now  as  it  had  been  at  the  death  of 
Robert  to  say  who  was  the  lawful  presumptive  heir  to  the 
Norman  Duchy.     It  was  before  all  things  necessary  that 
William  should,  with  all  speed,  raise  up  sons  of  his  own  to 
sit  on  his  ducal  chair.     And  it  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Domestic 
the  young  Duke  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  rights  of  William's 
William's  lawful  sons  being  interfered  with  by  the  claims      • 
of  any  elder  but  unlawful  issue.      There  was  no  fear  of 
William's  bride,  whoever  she  might  be,  having  to  share 
her  place  in  his  house  or  in  his  heart  with  any  unlawftil 
or  irregular  consort.    Alone  of  all  his  race,  William  set  an 
example  to  all  the  princes  of  his  time  of  a  domestic  life  of 
unsullied  purity.  He  had  marked,  it  may  well  be,  the  shame, 
the  sorrow,  the  anarchy,  which  had  been  brought  upon 

'  Will.  Plot.  90.  "  Boges  de  longinquo  suas  unio^  caras  filias  huic  marito 
voluntari^  locarent.'^ 

'  lb.  89.  **Adeo  ut  et  ejos  sobolem,  quam  solA  turn  spe  fbvebanty 
dominiuQ  sibi  oonooidi  votorum  electione  crearo  oertarent.**  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  debates  on  the  subject,  "res  ponderosa"  as  he  calls  it,  and 
how  it  was  discussed  ''in  frequenti  cariii."  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  11.  "Jam 
Duoe  juveniti  robore  vigente,  transcensis  annis  adolescentisB,  ooBperunt 
optimates  ejus  de  successione  prolis  cum  eo  attentilis  tractare." 
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oHAP.  zn.  himself  and  his  oountry  by  the  youthful  error  of  his  own 
parents^  or  rather — it  might  be  &irer  to  say — by  the 
neglect  of  his  &ther  to  redeem  that  youthful  error  by  a  later 
marriage.  He  was  determined  that  no  such  evils  should 
ever  arise  from  any  such  error  on  his  own  part.  No  mis- 
tress^ no  Danish  wife,  appeared  in  William^s  days  in  the 
palace  of  Rouen ;  and  this  virtue,  so  unusual  in  one  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  temptations  of  youth  and  power,  seems 
to  have  become  the  subject  of  foolish  and  brutal  jests  among 
the  profligate  seofiers  of  his  Court.'  The  private  life  of 
William  is  a  bright  feature  among  the  varied  traits  of  his 
strangely  mingled  character.  In  this  respect  the  noblest 
of  women  would  have  been  no  more  than  an  help  meet  for 
him.  And  such  an  one  he  found  in  the  wife  whom  he 
sought  with  such  characteristic  pertinacity,  and  who,  in  the 
end,  shared  his  cares  and  his  glories  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 
His  conn-  The  counsels  of  the  wise  men  of  Normandy  both 
oommeB^aP^^^^  William  to  marry,  and  further  suggested  the 
"■^•fi^  expediency  of  selecting  for  his  bride  the  daughter  of  some 
Matilda  of  neighbouring  prince.^  The  weighty  matter  was  long  and 
anxiously  discussed,  but  at  last  either  the  counsels  of  his 
advisers  or  his  own  inclination  disposed  William  in  Betvour 
of  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Count  of  Flanders.  It 
may  be  that,  if  the  English  Court  had  been  adorned  with 
a  princess,  he  would  have  sought,  by  a  marriage  with  a 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  373.  "Praeter  cseteras  virtutes.  pnecipu^  in  primA 
adolescentiA  castitatem  snspezit,  in  tantum  ut  public^  sereretur  nihil  ilium 
in  feminii  posse.  Verumtamen  ex  prooeram  sententiA  matrimonio  addictus, 
ita  Be  egit  ut  pluribus  annis  nullius  probri  suspicione  notaretur/*  He  then 
goes  on  to  mention,  without  believing^  an  absurd  story  which  I  shall  have 
to  speak  of  elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  on  what  authorit)r  genealogists  and 
antiquaries  call  the  fiunous  William  Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of 
William  :  I  know  of  nothing  to  that  effect  in  any  ancient  writer.  See 
Appendix  N. 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "Gonsiliis  itaque  de  matrimonio  discrepatur  .... 
ac  affines  habere  quos  confines  potissirnhm  placuit." 
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daughter  of  Eadward^  to  strengthen  the  hopes  which  he  may  ohap.  xn. 
have  already  b^gan  to  cherish  in  the  direction  of  Eadward's 
Crown.  Bnt  no  such  help  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
house  of  his  childless  cousin ;  stilly  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  merits  in  his  eyes  of  the  wife 
wliom  he  did  choose  was  that  she  sprang  by  direct,  if  only 
by  female  descent,  firom  the  blood  of  iElfred/  It  is  possible 
that  other  princesses  might  have  been  found  who  had  the 
same  amount  of  connexion  with  English  royalty,^  but  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  one  who  united  a  descent  of 
this  kind  with  the  great  European  position  which  attached 
to  a  daughter  of  Baldwin.  The  laureate  of  William  taxes 
his  powers  to  the  uttermost  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
the  prince  who  was  thought  worthy  to  become  the  father- 
in-law  of  his  hero.  No  line  was  so  exalted  as  that  of  the  Descent 
Count  of  Flanders,  or  as,  in  contempt  of  the  geography  of  counts  of 
his  own  time,  he  wishes  rather  to  call  him,  the  Satrap  of  ^"J*"^*"- 
the  Morini.^  The  lowly  origin  of  Lyderic  the  Forester^  was 
forgotten  among  the  splendours  of  a  house  which,  by 
successive  intermarriages,  could  boast  of  a  descent  firom  the 
Kings  of  Wessex,  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  and  &om  the 
Imperial  stock  of  the  Great  Charles.^    The  Flemish  Count 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

•  Among  the  many  foreign  brothers-in-lAw  of  ^thelstan,  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  most  prominent,  Otto  the  Great  and  Duke  Hugh  of  PariSj  left 
no  posterity  by  their  English  wives.  But  a  search  among  the  princes  of 
the  time  might  have  revealed  some  descendants  of  Eadgifu  and  the  other 
sisters.    The  line  of  the  Karlings  of  Ladn  was  not  extinct. 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "  Uti  k  Satrapis  Morinorum,  quos  modemi  Flandroe 
appelant,"  &c.  This  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Richer,  our  classical 
companion  in  my  first  volume. 

*  See  voL  i.  278.  Cf.  ii.  17a,  273. 

'  The  first  Count  Baldwin  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
widow  of  our  JSthelwulf ;  Baldwin  the  Second  married  ^Ifthry th,  daughter 
of  .Alfred ;  Amulf  the  Old  married  Adela  of  the  Carolingian  house  of 
Vermandois ;  his  son  Baldwin  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  King  Conrad 
of  Burgundy;  Amulf  the  Young  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  King 
Berengar  of  Italy;  but  the  mother  of  the  reigning  Count,  though  of 
princely,  was  not  of  royal  birth.  William  of  Poitiers  (90)  is  therefore 
VOL.  III.  O 
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OHAP.  xn.  was  in  name  a  vassal  of  the  Roman  Emperor ;  in  truth  he 
was  the  stay  and  gloiy  of  his  counsels.    Rarely  did  he  con- 
descend to  visit  the  Imperial  Court;  when  he  stooped  so 
far^  Counts^  Marquesses,  Dukes,  the  mighty  Primates  of 
the  German  Church,  even  Kings  themselves,  looked  on  him 
Their         with  wonder  and  admiration.^     Without  accepting  all  this 
d^Uy?'^    rhetoric,  it  is  certain  that,  next  to  a  marriage  into  the  house 
of  an  anointed  King,  no  connexion  could  have  been  found 
more  exalted  than  that  which  William  sought  to  form  with 
the  prince  whom  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  as  the  mighty 
Import-      Marquess.^    No  description  could  be  more  apt.     It  was 
thdr^        to  their  position  as  Marquesses  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
^^^^       word,  as  princes  holding  a  border  land  between  France  and 
Germany,^  as  vassals  of  both  Crowns,  but  no  very  humble 
subjects  of  either,  that  the  Counts  of  Flanders  owed  their 
special  greatness  among  European  princes.     Their  land, 
with  its  sea-board  and  its  rivers,  was  marked  out  by  nature 
as  the  land  where  commerce  and  civic  greatness  were  to 
take  a  firmer  hold  than  in  any  other  land  north  of  the  Alps.* 

justified  when  he  says  that  Baldwin  "  h  BegibuB  GallUe  atque  Germanise 
natales  deducebat;"  but  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he  goes  on  to  add, 
"  nobilitatis  etiam  GonstantinopolitaniB  lineam  attingentes.*' 

^  .Will.  Plot.  90.  "  Stupuerunt  mirantes  eum  Comitea,  Marchiones,  Ducee, 
turn  Archipnesulum  alta  dignitas,  si  quando  pnesentiam  ejus,  rari  hospitia, 
Imperatoria  cura  promeruit . . .  nomine  siquidem  Roman!  Imperii  miles  fuit, 
re  decus  et  gloria  summa  consiliorum  in  summll  necessitudine.  Reges 
quoque  magnitudinem  ejus  et  venerati  sunt  et  veriti." 

*  In  the  Annales  Blandinienses  and  Formoselenses.  (Pertz,  v.  16,  36), 
the  Count  of  Flanders  appears  as  *'Balduinus  potentissimus/'  "poten- 
tiasimus  Marchisus." 

*  Will.  Pict.  90.  "Vigebat  eo  tempore  Teutonibus  oollimitans  ac 
Francis,  eminensque  potentiA,  priecipuus  eorum,  Flandrensis  Marchio 
BaldwinuB." 

*  The  Free  Cities  of  Grermany  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  independence 
than  those  of  Flanders,  and  those  of  them  which  became  members  of  the 
Swiss  League  of  course  became  more  independent  still.  Tet,  except  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  none  of  them  rested  their  greatness  so  purely  on  commerce 
as  the  Flemish  cities,  and  the  Flemish  cities  were  distinctly  more  democratic 
in  their  spirit  than  any  others.  Ghent  is  something  quite  different  either 
from  the  Teutonic  Rome  at  Bern  or  from  the  Teutonic  Carthage  at  Lttbeck. 
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And  its  hardy,  sharp-witted,  and  industrious  inhabitants,  ohap.  xn. 

near  kinsmen  of  our  own  Nether-Dutch  stock,  were  no  less  Character 

of  the 
renowned  in  warfare  than  they  were  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  people. 

commerce  and  manufacture.    And  we  must  not  forget  that, 

in  those  days,  the    Flemish   dominion,  and,  with  it,  the 

Low-Dutch  speech,  reached  far  to  the  south  of  the  narrow 

frontier  which  is  all  that  successive  French  aggressions  have 

left  to  the  modem  Kingdom  of  Belgium.     The  Marquess 

of  Flanders  was  a  near  neighbour  of  the  Duke  of  the 

Normans.     Between  them  lay  only  the  smaU  Counties  of 

Ponthieu   and   Boulogne,   the  representatives  of  the   old 

disputed  land  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil.^    On  every  political 

ground^  no  alliance  could  be  more  desirable  for  the  young 

Duke  than  one  which  brought  him  into  close  and  friendly 

connexion  with  this  mighty  house. 

Of  the  reigning  Count,  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  Baldwin  of  Baldwin 

Lisle  or  Yssel,*  Baldwin  the  JDebonnaire,  we  have  often  1036-1067. 

heard  in  other  parts  of  our  history.     We  first  heard  of  him 

as  a  rebel  against  his  own  father,  and  as  being  brought  to 

reason  by  the  potent  influence  of  Duke  Robert.^    We  next 

heard  of  his  constant  reception  of  English  and  other  exiles, 

and  of  his  wars  with  the  Empire,  in  which  England  bore  a 

part  against  him.^     In  those  wars  his  Norman  panegyrist 

represents  him  as  invariably  successftd.^     We  have  seen 

how  far  this  description  departs  from  the  truth  of  history; 

but  in  after  times,  when  the  might  of  Rome  and  Germany  Baldwin's 

was  represented  by  a  woman  and  a  child,  it  is  said  that  ^eUion 

Baldwin  gained  concessions  which  he  was  not  likely  to^?/!®^**" 

gain  at  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Third.®     With  his  other  1054-1056. 

"  Soe  vol.  i.  p.  227.    Cf.  548. 

*  In  the  Chronicle  of  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer,  1067  (Pertz,  v.  66)  he  is 
diBtinguished  aa  "  Baldwinus  Gomes  Insnlanus  "  from  his  son  "  Baldwinus 
Montensis."    So  in  the  Continuation  of  Sigebert,  vi.  433. 

'  See  yoL  i.  p.  519.  *  See  yol.  ii.  p.  97  et  seqq. 

^  See  the  passage  quoted  in  yol.  ii.  p.  99. 

*  He  rebelled  again  in  1054  (Herm.  Cont.  in  anno,  Pertz,  y.  1 33.   Bemold. 

O   2 
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overlord,  the  Parisian  King^  he  had  formed  the  closest  tie 
of  affinity;  his  wife  was  Adela^  the  daughter  of  King 
Robert  and  sister  of  the  reigning  King  Henry  .^  In  after 
times^  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Count  Baldwin  was  called 
on  to  act  as  Begent  or  Protector  over  the  realm  of  his 
wife's  yonng  nephew  Philip.^  His  marriage  with  Adela 
gave  him  two  sons^  Baldwin  and  Robert,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  reigned  over  Flanders.^  Judith^  who  a  few 
years  later  became  the  wife  of  Tostig  the  son  of  Gk>dwine, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  his  daughter^  but  she  was  in  truth  his 
sister,  the  child  of  his  father's  old  age,^  and  probably  in 
years  the  contemporary  of  his  own  children.  But^  if  the 
sister  of  Baldwin  shared  the  viceregal  seat  of  Northumber- 
land, his  daughter  was  fated  to  yet  higher  honour  within 
our  island.  Matilda,  the  child  of  Baldwin  and  Adela,  in 
after  days  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster  as  Lady  of  the 
English,  was  the  princess  whom  the  advice  of  William's 
wisest  counsellors  selected  as  the  fittest  bride  for  their 
young  Duke. 

One  might  be  curious  to  know  how  far  this  choice  was 
at  all  prompted  in  the  beginning  by  personal  inclination  on 
William's  part.  It  is  certain  that  Matilda  won  and  re- 
tained William's  deepest  affection,  that  he  had  to  struggle 
hard  to  obtain  her  hand,  and  that  he  made  her  a  faithful  and 
loving  husband  throughout  their  joint  lives.  But  modem 
researches  have  shown  that  there  was  a  mystery  about 
the  marriage  which  no  one  would  have  guessed  from  the 
fluent  narratives  of  the  Norman  writers.     They  enlarge  on 

ib.  417).  On  the  War,  see  Annales  EInonenBes  Majores  (Pertz,  v.  13).  The 
reconciliation  by  the  agency  of  Pope  Victor  is  asserted  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Sigebert  (Pertz,  yi.  360)  and  Ekkehard  (vi.  198) ;  on  the  terms  see  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  iii.  4. 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  519,  562.    I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  marriage  again. 

'  See  Will.  Pict.  90,  and  below,  $  3. 

*  On  their  history  see  Lambert,  107 1  (Pertc,  ▼.  181).    Will.  Malms,  iii. 
356 ;  !▼.  373. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  and  Appendix  N. 
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Matilda's  beauty^  on  her  accomplishments  and  her  virtues.^  ohaf.  xii. 
But^  just  as  the  Encomiast  of  Emma  keeps  oat  of  sight  the 
fiM^t  that  his  heroine  was  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  with  Cnnt^^  so  the  panegyrists  of 
William  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact,  revealed  to  us  by  a  com- 
parison of  several  documents  and  incidental  statements,  that  Matilda's 
Matilda  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  whom  marriage 
William  was  not  the  father.^    Some  of  them  farther  conceal,  ^^j^^^ 
what  others  have  the  honesty  to  allow,  that  the  marrige  of 
the  Duke  was  objected  to  on  canonical  grounds,  and  that 
an  interval  of  some  years  took  place  between  the  first  pro- 
posal of  marriage  and  the  actual  celebration  of  the  rite. 
The  language  of  William's  laureate  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Count  Baldwin  brought  his  daughter  across  the  Nor- 
man frontier  almost  as  soon  as  William's  ambassadors  had 
reached  his  court  with  William's  proposal.^    A  more  minute 
examination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was  first 
thought  of  before  the  murder  of  Beom,  but  that  the  lovers  1049-1053. 
were  not  joined  together  by  the  Church  till  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Godwine. 

The  scandal  of  a  later  age  told  the  tale  how  one  Brihtric,  Legend  of 
a  Thegn  of  Gloucestershire,  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  firom 

^  "Corpore  vald^  elegantem  animoqae  liberalem/'  sayR  William  of  Ju- 
mi^gea  (vii.  ai).  So  Wace,  who  wrongly  calls  her  mother  Constance 
(9640*9642) ;  "  Mahelt  out  non,  mult  bele  h  gente."  William  of  Poitiers 
attributes  her  excellences  to  the  good  training  which  she  had  received 
from  her  mother  Adela ;  "  Enutrierat  autem  prudens  et  sancta  mater  in 
filift  quod  muneribus  patemis  multuplo  prteponderaret.**  He  then  goes  on 
to  extol  the  royal  family  of  France,  to  which  he  is  not  always  so  loyal,  and 
he  commits  the  blunder  of  calling  Robert  "  filius  et  nepos  Regum." 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

'  On  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Stapleton  and  on  other  points  connected  with 
the  marriage,  see  Appendix  N. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  indeed  would  almost  make  one  think  that  Baldwin 
set  off  with  his  daughter  to  meet  William  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  William 
wanted  a  wife,  and  that  they  were  married  without  more  ado.  William  of 
Jumi^ges  (vii.  ai)  seems  to  make  the  marriage  follow  immediately  on  the 
embassy,  though  he  afterwards  mentions  the  objections  made  on  the  ground 
of  kindred,  on  which  William  of  Poitiers  holds  his  peace. 
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OHJLP.  zxi.   the  King  of  the  English  to  the  court  of  Bruges^  how  the 

daughter  of  the  Count  cast  an  eye  of  love  on  the  tall 

stalwart  Englishman^  how  she  offered  herself  to  him  in 

marriage^  how  he  refused  her  advances^  and  how  in  later 

times  Matilda,  the  Lady  of  the  English,  found  means  of 

ample   revenge  for  the  slight  which   he  had  offered  to 

Matilda,  the  Flemish  princess.     William,  we  are  told^  not 

considering^  it  would   seem^  that  such  hatred  might  be 

deemed  to  savour  of  love,  easily  granted  his  wife's  prayer 

for  the  imprisonment  of  Brihtric  and  for  the  transfer  of 

his  lands  to  herself.'     The  tale  is  evidently  mythical,  but 

it  preserves  the  kernel  of  truth  that  William  was  not  the 

Oerbod,      first  love,  or  indeed  the  first  husband,  of  Matilda.     She 

huBband  of  ^^  ^>^^  already  married  to  Gerbod,  a  man  of  distinction 

Matdlda.     jj^  Flanders,  whose  title  was   taken   from  his  hereditary 

office  as  Advocate  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at 

Her  Saint  Omer.     To  him  she  had  borne  two  children,  a  son 

^rbc^'and  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  father's  name,  and  who,  in  after  times,  when 

Gundrada.  hig  step-father  filled  the  English  throne,  held  and  resigned 

the  great  Earldom  of  Chester,  the  special  home  of  the 

house  of  Leofric.^    The  other  child  of  Oerbod  and  Matilda 

was  a  daughter,  Gundrada  by  name,  who  became  the  wife 

of  William  of  Warren,  and  whose  tomb  and  its  inscription 

have  long  been  among  the  favourite  objects  of  antiquarian 

research.^     That  tomb  was  placed  in  a  minster  of  her  own 

rearing,  which  has  now  vanished  from  the  earth,  in  that 

great   Priory  of   Saint  Pancras   at   Lewes,   whose  walls 

1364.      sheltered  the  King  and  the  enemies  of  England  in  the 

next  great  struggle  for  her  freedom.     For  a  long  while 

^  See  the  tale  in  the  Continuator  of  Wace,  ap.  EUia,  ii.  55.  The  only 
groundwork  for  the  story  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  Matilda  held  certain 
Uuids  which  had  belonged  to  a  Brihtric — ^there  were  several  of  the  name. 
•  Ord.  Vit.  512  A,  598  A.  His  description  is  "Gherbodus  FlandrensiB.*' 
'  See  Ellis,  i.  507.  The  inscription  beginning  <'  Stirps  Gundrada  Du- 
cvan,"  has  often  been  copied,  and  has  no  doubt  misled  many.  The 
'*  Duces"  are  of  course  the  Counts  of  Fhinders,  not  those  of  Normandy. 
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Gimdrada  was  looked  on  as  a  daughter  of  William  him-  csap.  xn. 
self/  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  she  and  her  brother 
Gerbod  were  the  children  of  Matilda  by  her  first  husband. 
The  question  now  arises^  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere^' 
whether  the  elder  Gterbod  was  dead  at  the  time  of  William's 
first  courtship,  or  whether  the  delays  and  difficulties  which 
beset  the  marriage  of  Wilb'am  and  Matilda  were  not,  partly 
at  least,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  divorce  be- 
tween the  Flemish  princess  and  her  first  husband.  The 
balance  of  evidence  and  of  probability  seems  to  me  to  be  Matilda 
decidedly  in  fevour  of  the  belief  that  Matilda  was  now  a  a^dow. 
widow.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  certain,  though  no  one  would 
have  guessed  it  firom  any  of  the  writers  who  record  the 
marriage,  that  the  bride  of  William  was  already  the  mother 
of  two  children  by  another  man.  The  whole  story  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  marriage  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  except 
that,  while  Emma  was  clearly  many  years  older  than  Cnut^ 
Matilda,  married  no  doubt  to  Gerbod  when  very  young, 
must  have  been  about  William's  own  age.^  Another  point 
is  plain  that,  even  if  the  marriage  was  first  thought  of  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  William's  affections  were  soon  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  woman  whose  hand  he  was  seeking.  Nq 
otherwise  can  we  explain  the  desperate  pertinacity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  object  in  defiance  of  difficulties  to 
which  a  merely  political  suitor  would  soon  have  yielded. 

The  scheme  of  the  marriage  must  have  been  first  broached  BegiDning 
soon  after  the  war  of  Domfront  and  Alen^on.     For  in  the  utaa^B 
year  following  that  war  the  marriage  met  with  the  most  ^"^Jj,^* 
formidable  of  all  obstacles.    It  was  forbidden  by  an  express 

^  She  is  araumed  to  be  sach  even  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  154)^  after 
the  i^pearance  of  Mr.  Stapleton^s  paper. 

'  See  Appendix  N. 

^  Her  parents,  Baldwin  and  Adela,  were  married  about  1027.  See 
Appendix  N. 
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command  of  the  common  Father  of  Christendom^  speak- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  Assembly  which  had  a  real  claim 
to  command  no  small  share  of  the  reverence  of  Western 
Europe.  The  good  Pope  Leo  had  gathered  together  at 
Rheims  that  famous  Council  of  some  of  whose  acts  I  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  earlier  in  my  history.^  For  one  of 
those  moments  which  come  few  and  far  between  in  the 
annals  of  nations  and  Churches^  the  two  lights  of  the 
Christian  firmament  shone  in  friendship  side  by  side; 
the  two  swords  no  longer  clashed  against  each  other, 
but  were  drawn  at  the  same  bidding  to  chastise  the  same 
offenders.  At  the  summons  of  a  Pope  and  an  Emperor 
each  alike  worthy  of  his  throne,  clerks  and  laymen  had 
assembled  from  distant  lands,  among  which  England  had 
not  been  slow  to  send  her  representatives.^  The  abbatial 
minster  of  Saint  Bemigius  had  been  hallowed  by  the  Pope 
himself;  and  a  number  of  Princes  and  Prelates  were  next 
called  to  account  by  the  assembled  Fathers  for  various 
breaches  of  the  law,  canonical  and  moral.  There,  as  we 
have  seen^  a  Norman  Bishop,  a  member  of  the  mightiest 
house  in  Nonnandy^  had  to  defend  himself  on  a  charge 
of  sacrilegious  destruction  of  his  own  cathedral.^  There 
a  Prelate  of  the  Ducal  Burgundy,  Hugh  of  Langres^  was 
deposed  from  his  episcopal  office  for  various  acts  of  cruelty 
and  adultery.*  But  Pope  Leo  did  not  shrink  from  smiting 
offenders  yet  more  exalted^  and  among  them  he  struck  the 
most  g^evous  of  personal  blows  at  the  Duke  of  the  Nor- 
mans himself.  One  special  object  of  the  Council  was  the 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  Church's  law  of  marriage,  a 
point  on  which  the  princes  and  great  nobles  of  Gaul 
would  seem  just  then  to  have  been  specially  lax.  Among 
the  canons  of  the   Council,  two  are   aimed   specially  at 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  ■  lb.  p.  113.  '  lb.  p.  184. 

*  Ann.  Divionenses,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  41.   Labb^,  Gonoilia,  xL  1407  et  seqq. 
Chron.  of  Auxerre,  ap.  Labbd,  Biblioth.  i.  293. 
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offences  of  this  kind,  and  the   Pope   and  the  assembled  chap.  zu. 
Fathers  at  once  proceeded  to  launch  the  censures  of  the 
Church  against  offenders  of  every  degree.     A  whole  train 
of  princes  were  summoned  before  the  Synod^  and  some 
of  them   were  actually  excommunicated.      Among  them  Censures 
were  the  two  princes  who  held  the  border  lands  between  nounoed 
Flanders  and  Normandy,  two  princes  of  one  of  whom  we  ^^^*^"* 
have  already  heard  but  too  much  in  our  history,  and  of  Prinoes, 
both  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again.     Eustace  of  Boulogne, 
the  brother-in-law  of  King  Eadward,  and  Ingelram,  seem- 
ingly the  son  of  the  reigning  Count  of  Ponthieu,  were 
both  smitten  with  excommunication  on  charges  of  incest 
the  evidence  for  which  seems  to  be  no  longer  forthcoming. 
Theobald  of  Chartres,  the  son  of  Odo  the  old  enemy  of 
Normandy,  was  also  called  to  account  on  a  charge  of 
putting  away  his  lawful  wife  .without  cause.^     And  it  Baldwin 
was  now  that  an  order  went  forth   which  touched  the  to  give  his 
two   mightier  neighbours  of  all    these  princes.      Count  ^^'jjf' 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  was  forbidden  to  give  his  daughter  liam. 
in  marriage  to  William  the  Norman,  and  he,  William, 
was  forbidden  to  receive  her.     Such  is  the  only  descrip- 
tion  vouchsafed  to  the  great  Duke.     The  other  princes 
receive  their  usual  titles  of  honour,  but  it  would  almost 
seem  that  any  such  respectftil   mention  was  still  looked 
on  as  not  due  of  right  to  the  grandson  of  the  Tanner. 

'  Labb^,  Concilia,  zi.  I412.  The  two  canons  run  ;  "xi.  Ne  qnis  incea- 
tuoss  conjunctioni  se  copularet.  xii.  Ne  qnis,  legitimft  nxora  derelictft, 
aliam  duceret."  Presently  comes  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton ; 
"  Exoommunicavit  etiam  Gomites  Engelrannnm  et  Eustachium  propter 
incestum,  et  Hugonem  de  BrainA,  qui  legitimam  uxorem  dimiserat  et 
aliam  sibi  in  matrimonio  sociaverat.  InterdixU  et  Baldumo  ComiH  Plan- 
drenti  ne  filiam  tvam  WiUdmo  Nortmawno  nuptui  daret^  et  iUi  ne  earn 
(teciperet.  Yocavit  etiam  Comitem  Tetbaldum,  quoniam  suam  dimiserat 
uxorem."  I  do  not  know  what  were  the  offences  of  Ingelram  (who  was 
not  yet  Count)  or  of  Eustace.  Theobald  had  put  away  Gersendis,  daughter 
of  Herbert  Wake-the-Dog  of  Maine,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  anon. 
In  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  615,  Theobald's  wife  Gersendis  seemb 
to  be  confounded  with  his  sister  the  wife  of  Hugh  son  of  Herbert. 
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OHAP.  zii.      At  the  date  then  of  the  Council  of  Bheims,  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  been  celebrated,  though  William^s  first  pro- 
posals must  have  been  already  made  to  Baldwin^  and  must 
have  been  fEtvourably  listened  to  by  him.     The  Papal  pro- 
hibition seemingly  stopped  the  marriage  for  four  years. 
Alleged      Tie  gTound  of  objection  was,  according  to  all  the  evidence 
ffiiinity  of  which  wc  havc  on  the  subject,  the  usual  ground  of  nearness 
and^iiS!-     ^^  ^^^'    ^®^  ^*  ^  ^y  ^^  means  easy,  either  to  trace  up  the 
tilda.         pedigree  of  William  and  Matilda  to  a  common  ancestor,  or 
to  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  prohibition  on  any  of 
the  usual  ecclesiastical  theories  of  affinity.    But  it  certainly 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some 
unrecorded  hindrance  of  this  kind  than  to  believe  that 
William  sought  the  hand  of  Matilda,  and  that  her  father 
favoured  his  suit,  at  a  time  when  she  was  actually  the 
The  wife  of  another  man.^     At  all  events,  the  marriage  was 

delayed,  delayed,  and  the  moment  when  it  was  actually  celebrated 
Coinci-       coincides  so  remarkably  with  one  of  the  most  memorable 

dence  of  ,  

its  celebra-  exploits  of  William's  countrymen  in  another  part  of  Europe 
the^cap-  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  believe  that  the  one  event  had  not  some 
tiWfcy  of     influence  on  the  other.     The  Normans  were  now  pressing 

X  ope  Jueo. 

1053-1054.  tlieir  conquests  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  Pope  Leo  did 
not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
check  their  progress  even  by  force  of  arms.^  His  own 
prowess,  tried  in  earlier  warfare,  the  lofty  stature  and 
heavy  swords  of  his  German  auxiliaries,  availed  him  not.^ 

'  See  Appendix  N. 

'  The  whole  story  is  given  in  the  hexameters  of  William  of  Apulia, 
Muratori,  y.  359  et  seqq.  Cf.  Milman,  iii.  35  et  seqq. 

'  William's  lines  on  the  stature  of  the  Germans  are  well  known  as  being 
quoted  by  Gibbon  (x.  257  ed.  Milman).   His  description  of  their  swords  and 
manner  of  fighting  is  less  &miliar,  and  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  how 
much  the  Teutonic  warfitre  was  the  same  everywhere  (p.  260,  C,  D) ; 
"  Nam  neo  equus  doct^  manibus  giratur  eonim, 
Nee  validos  ictus  dat  lanoea,  prsBminet  ensis, 
Sunt  etenim  longi  specialiter  et  peracuti 
Illonim  gladii,  percu:-Bum  k  vertice  corpus 
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The  Pontiff  became  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  enemies  who  chap.  zn. 
knew  as  well  how  to  make  the  most  of  an  advantage  as  ^f^^^e" 
if  William  himself  had  been  their  leader.    And  in  truth  NonnaM 
there  was  one  in  their  ranks  with  a  head  well  nigh  as  His  de- 
cunning  to  devise,  and  an  arm  well  nigh  as  strong  to  impii^n- 
execute^  as  the  head  and  the  arm  of  William  himself.     For  ™®"*- 
the  Norman  host  was  commanded  hy  the  sons  of  Tancred 
of  Hauteville^  and  among  them^  as  yet  the  least  renowned  Policy  of 
among  his  brethren^  stood  the  man  before  whom  CsBsars  as  wig^. 
well  as  Pontiffs  were  to  quail.^    There  stood  the  founder  of 
the  Apulian  Duchy^  the  remote  founder  of  the  Sicilian 
Kingdom^  the  man  who  did  less  only  than  William  himself 
to  make  the  Norman  name  famous  and  terrible  throughout 
the  world.     The  true  spirit  of  Bobert  Wiscard  appears  in 
the  demeanour  of  conquerors  who  bowed  in  the  lowliest 
reverence  to  their  holy  captive^  and  who  at  the  same  time 
knew  how  to  win  from  him  what  might  pass  as  a  lawful  in- 
vestiture of  all  their  conquests.     Such  were  the  beginnings  Origin 
of  that  Norman  Kingdom  of  the  South  whose  fate  forms  so  Sicilian 
striking  a  contrast  to  that  of  their  northern  conquest.  Kingdom. 
Thus  arose  that  Sicilian  realm^  whose  Crown  shone  the 
brightest  among  the  Pleiads  which  decked  the  brow  of 

Scindere  seepe  solent,  et  ftrmo  stant  pede  poatqnam 
Deponuntur  equis,  potiiiA  oertando  perire 
Quam  dare  terga  volunt,  magis  hoc  sunt  Marie  timendi, 
Quam  dum  snnt  eqaites;  tanta  est  audacia  gentis." 
This  exactly  deaoribes  an  English  army  before  Cnnt  introduced  the  axe 
instead  of  the  sword  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  430,  577),  and  the   implied 
panegyric  of  William  is  the  parallel  of  the  implied  panegyric  of  Guy  of 
Amiens.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  laS. 
*  See  voL  i.  p.  171.     So  WilL  App.  261  D  ; 

*'  Robertus  et  ingeniosus 
Semper  celsa  petens,  et  laudis  amans  et  honoris. 
Si  contingebat  sibi  piilma  vel  arte  vel  annis, 
.^Bqu^  duoebatp  quia  quod  riolentia  8»pe 
Non  explore  potest,  explet  versutia  mentis." 
Compare  the  wild  account  of  Bobert  Wiscard  in  Benedict  of  Peterborough 
(ii  300  Stubbfi),  where  he  is  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Furst. 
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OHAF.  ZU. 


i860. 


The  mar- 
riageatUat 
oelebrated ; 
Baldwin 
briiigB  his 
dauflrhter 
toEu. 
"OSS- 


Matilda's 
reception 
at  Rouen. 


the  Wonder  of  the  Worlds*  and  which^  in  its  lowest  depth 
of  degradation,  we  have  seen  merged  in  a  reahn  of  happier 
omen  at  the  mere  approach  of  the  wonder-worker  of  our 
own  day. 

It  was  while  Leo  was  thus  kept  in  the  power  of  the 
Normans  of  the  South  that  William  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  hour  was  at  last  come  when  he  might  venture  to 
trample  under  foot  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of  Rheims. 
It  may  be  that  the  reverential  gaolers  of  the  Pope  had  con* 
trived  to  wring  from  him  some  concession  to  the  prince 
whom^  if  they  did  not  look  on  as  their  sovereign^  they  must 
at  least  have  honoured  as  the  most  renowned  of  all  who  bore 
the  Norman  name.  Or  it  may  be  that  William  and  Baldwin 
deemed  that^  during  such  a  collapse  of  the  Papal  authority^ 
any  breach  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  might  safely  be  dared^ 
in  the  hope  that  an  absolution  after  the  fact  might  be  won 
from  some  successor  less  austere  than  the  saintly  Leo.  At 
all  events  the  marriage  was  celebrated  while  Leo  was  still  in 
durance.  Count  Baldwin  himself  led  his  daughter  through 
Ponthieu  to  the  Norman  frontier.  She  was  there  met  by 
the  bridegroom  who  had  so  long  and  so  patiently  waited  for 
her.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed^  by  what  daring 
priest  or  Prelate  we  know  not^  in  the  church  of  the  ducal 
town  which  stood  nearest  to  the  Flemish  border.  At  Eu, 
under  the  shadow  of  ihe  old  fortress  of  Rolf^  in  the  minster 
which  had  been  lately  reared  by  the  bounty  of  Count  Wil- 
liam and  his  half-canonized  wife^^  Duke  William  received 
the  hand  of  the  bride  whose  possession  had  been  forbidden 
to  him  by  the  judgement  of  Pope  and  Council.  From  the 
border  castle  the  new  Duchess  was  led  in  all  fitting  state 
to  her  husband's  capital.  The  metropolitan  city  received 
the  Lady  of  Normandy  with  every  expression  of  joy. 
Any  doubts  as  to  the  canonical  validity  of  the  marriage 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

>  On  the  ConntB  of  Eu,  see  below,  p.  117. 
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were  likely  to  give  way  before  the  charm  of  Matilda's  chap.  xii. 
presence^  before   the   mere  novelty  of  seeing  the   Court 
of   Bonen,    after   an    interval   of  perhaps   thirty  years/ 
once  more  adorned  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  reigning 
Duchess. 

But^  in  an  age  and  country  where  the  religious  spirit  was  Opposition 

so  actively  at  work  as  it  was  in  Normandy  in  the  days  of  marriage 

William,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  breach  of  canonical  law,  ^'**i?  ^ 

even  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  should  pass  unchallenged. 

Men  were  found  who  feared  not,  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of 

the  Baptist,  to  rebuke  the  prince  who  had  dared  so  direct 

a  breach  of  the  orders  of  so  revered  an  assembly  as  the 

Council  of  Bheims.     And  the  opposition  was  led  by  one 

irom  whom,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of  his  character 

which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  we  should  not  have 

looked  for  any  special  zeal  either  for  ecclesiastical  discipline 

or  for  Christian  morality.     At  the  head  of  the  Norman  Censure 

Church  now  stood  William's  uncle  Malger,  a  man  who,  as  ^°by  "^"^ 

I  have  already  said,^  is  described  to  us  only  in  the  darkest  ^f^^^^ 

colours.     Yet  almost  the  only  act  recorded  of  him  is  one 

which,  in  the  life  of  a  saint,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 

set  down  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  sanctity. 

The  Primate  of  Normandy  did  not  shrink  from  reproving  his 

prince,  and  that  prince  the  Great  William,  for  the  breach 

of  canonical  law  which  he  had  committed  in  marrying  his 

kinswoman.     He  at  least  threatened,  if  he  did  not  actually 

publish,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  princely 

offender.^    Was  his  motive  in  so  doing  simply  disloyalty  ?  HIb  pro- 

bable 
motiyea* 

^  Thirty-six  years  if  we  ooont  from  the  death  of  William's  grandmother 
Judith  in  1017 ;  twentynseven  if  we  count  firom  the  death  of  Richard  the 
Good  in  1026.  The  question  turns  on  the  position  of  Richard's  second  wife 
Papia.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

'  See  yol.  ii.  p.  a  10. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  267.  **Fenint  quidam  esse  arcanara  depositionis 
oaussam ;  Matildem,  quom  WiUelmus  acceperat,  proximam  sibi  sanguine 
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OHAP.  XII.  Was  he^  as  one  account  seems  to  implj^  in  league  with  his 
brother  the  Count  of  Arques,  to  overthrow  William^s 
throne?^  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Malger  was  really 
stirred  up  by  a  holy  zeal  to  denounce  a  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical law^  however  exalted  the  offenders  ?  Such  is  the 
equally  distinct  statement  of  another  of  our  authorities^  less 
open  than  those  who  are  hardest  upon  Malger  to  the  influ- 
Nature  of  enoes  of  flattery  or  prejudice.*  After  all,  if  we  come  to 
agiiinrt^^  ^is^i^^^s^  ^®  Crimes  alleged  against  Malger  from  the 
Malger.  declamation  which  is  used  about  them,  they  are  not  crimes 
of  any  enormous  dye.  They  are  the  follies  and  vices  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  expected  from  a  young  prince  thrust 
into  a  great  ecclesiastical  office  to  which  he  clearly  had  no 
real  call.  He  is  allowed  not  to  have  been  deficient  in  the 
learning  of  the  time.^  But  he  was  fonder  of  hunting 
than  became  an  Archbishop,  a  charge  which  seems  a  little 
hard  in  an  age  when  an  extravagant  devotion  to  brutal 
sports  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  highest  saint- 
liness.^  He  kept  too  splendid  a  table,^  and  wasted  the 
wealth,  and  even  the  ornaments,  of  his  church  in  reckless 
largesses.^   All  this  is  likely  enough,  and  the  existence  of 

fuifise.  Id,  Chrigtianse  fidci  zelo,  Malgerium  non  tulisse,  nt  consanguixieo 
cubili  fruerentur,  sed  iu  nepotem  et  comparem  ezcommunicationiB  jaculum 
intentftsse." 

'  William,  or  Orderic,  in  the  death-bed  narrative  (657  B),  puts  the  two 
together;  *'Non  mult5  post  alia  mihi  gravissima  adversitas  oborta  est. 
Patnii  namque  mei,  Malgerius  Rothomagensis  Archiepiscopus  et  Guillebnus 
firater  ejus  ...  me  velut  nothmn  contempserunt,"  etc. 

'  See  the  passage  of  William  of  Mahnesbury  just  cited. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  267.  *'  Is  erat  litteris  quidem  non  mediocriter  cultus."' 
This  is  admitted  even  by  William  of  Poitiers,  116;  "  Scripturarum  arcana 
inteliigeDtise  literalis  oculo  colligere  non  indoctus  fuit." 

*  lb.  **Pro  natalium  oonscientiA  professionis  obUtus,  venationibus  et 
avium  certaminibus  B»pitis  justo  intendebat." 

-''  lb.  **  Gkizas  ecdesiaBtioas  oonviviis  profnsioribus  insumebat."  So  WiU. 
Pict.  1 16;  *'  Mensas  equidem  nimitira  sufficientes,  nimihm  nitidas,  preebere." 

*  Will.  Pict.  116.  '*Quam  pietaa  plurimorum  omando  ditavit,  iUe 
spoliando  attenn&vit  eoclesiam ;  non  sponsus  ejus  vel  pater  dicendus,  sed 
graviMumus  dominus  vel  rapadssimus  prodo Largiendo  laudem  emere 
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his  son  Michael  shows  that  he  was  no  strict  observer  of  chap.  xu. 
ecclesiastical    rale  on  other  points/     And  we  can  well 
believe  that  Duke  William^  most  of  whose  own  faults  were 
of  a  kind  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  his  uncle,  was  diligent 
in  rebuking  one  who  certainly  departed  widely  from  his 
ideal  of  a  Prelate.^    But  when  these  intelligible  and  pro- 
bable charges  are  mixed  up  with  vague  stories  of  robbeiy 
and  other  unnamed  crimes^^  we  begin  to  have  our  doubts. 
We  are  told  also  that  successive  Pontiffs  had  refused  him  Hia  lack 
the  pallixmi^  as  being  nnworthy  of  his  office^^  so  that  Bouen  PaiHunu 
was  now  in  much  the  same  case  as  Canterbury.     He  also 
neglected  to  attend  more  than  one  Council  at  Rome  to  which 
he  was  snnmioned.^    All  Bouen  and  all  Normandy^  we  are 
told,  were  utterly  weary  of  their  Primate  and  his  doings.* 

All  this  may  well  have  been  so ;  yet  the  excommunica-  Malger's 
tion,  or  threatened  excommunication,  of  the  Duke,  more  p^!^biy  ° 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  fact  is  left  out  by  ^ 
those  who  draw  the  worst  picture  of  Malger,  suggests 
that   there   may  have  been  another  side  to  the  story. 

amabat,  specie  liberalitatia  prodigus. . . .  Nee  emm  mcMlum  posuit  largitioni 
donee  sedes  metropolitana  omnl  fere  omamento  caniit  et  thesauro.'* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  566  D.  Michael  was,  when  Orderic  wrote,  an  old  man  in 
great  honour  with  Henry  the  First.  He  was  '*  probua  miles  et  legitimus.'* 
Wace  (9707)  giyes  him  several  children,  and  seems  to  make  them  bom  after 
his  deposition.  Michael  is  *'hom  mult  ^norez,  Michiel  de  Baines  [al. 
Bayeux]  apelez." 

'  Will.  Pict.  116.  '*  Sspenumero  monitns  atque  oastigatus  privatim  atque 
public^  domini  sui,  juvenis  et  laid,  sapiente  diligentia.**  So  Will.  Mahns. 
iii.  267;  **Crebr5  conventus,  expostnlante  nepote  patruelis  [patrui?] 
offensas." 

*  lb.  **Sequuntiir  moltoties  largitionem  rapinee.  Preterea  molestus 
infamie  ejus  odor  diflVmdebatur  ob  alia  crimina.  Sed  a  ratione  alienum 
docimus  in  vitiis  publicandis  inmiorari,"  etc. 

*  lb.  "Pallio  nmnquam  est  insignitus  quod  . . .  manus  Romani  Ponti* 
ficis,mittere  [fj  solita,  ei  denegavit  ut  minus  idoneo."  So  WilL  Malms.  u.s. 

^  lb.  117.  '*Apostolici  mandate  sspihs  ad  Bomanum  concilium  accitus, 
renuit  ire."  William  is  just  now  very  zealous  for  the  Holy  See,  quite 
unlike  the  Oallicanism  of  Rudolf  Glaber.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

*  lb.  *'Sane  pigebat  Rotomagum,  pigebat  ounctam  Normanniam,  archi- 
prsBSulis." 
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CHAP.  xn.  The  exoommunication  does  not  read  like  iJne  act  of  one 
who  was  utterly  dead  to  the  duties  and  decencies  of  his 
office.     It   reads   more   like   the   act   of  one  who^  con- 
scious that  he  had  greatly  n^lected  those  duties  and 
decencies,  was  anxious  to  make  amends  for  past  offences 
by  an  act  of  saintly  zeal  and  boldness.     It  is  the  sort  of 
act  which   may  well  have  been  meant    as  the  first  step 
William's   in  an  amended  career.     And  there  is  strong  ground  for 
tioni^him.  ^Ucving  that  it  was  this  over  zealous  discharge  of  eccle- 
siastical duty^  quite  as  much  as  any  of  his  ecclesiastical 
or  moral  offences^  which  finally  brought  down  on  Malger 
the  wrath   of  his   nephew  and  sovereign.    It  would  be 
altogether  of  a  piece  with  William's  conduct  in  greater 
matters  stilly  if  his  personal  indignation,  and  the  complaints 
and  entreaties  of  Matilda,  were  mixed  up  with   a  real 
Malger  de-  feeling  of  the  unfitness  of  Malger  for  his  office.^    At  all 
the  Council  events,  two  years  after  William^s  marriage,  long  before 
ofLisieux.  ^j^^^^   marriage   was    recognized    at    Borne,    Malger  was 
formally  deposed  from  his  see  by  a  joint  exercise  of  the 
ducal  and  the  pontifical  authority.    Ermenfrid,  Bishop  of 
Sitten,  a  Prelate  who  seems  to  have  been  specially  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Soman  See  beyond  the  Alps,  was 
1062,     now  sent  into  Normandy,  as  he  was  in  after  years  twice 
'^^®'     sent    into    England.     William    gathered    a    Council    at 
Lisieux,  in  which  all   the  Bishops  of  Normandy,  imder 
the  presidency  of  the  Papal  Legate,  sat  in  judgement  on 
their  erring  metropolitan.    Malger  was  unanimously  con- 
denmed,  and  the  Duke  decreed  his  deposition  from  his 
see.^    He  was  banished  to  the  Isles  of  the  C6tentin,  so 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  267.  "Quum  ine  adolesoentis  iixori»  querela  acce- 
derent,  ezoogitataa  oocasiones  quibus  persequutor  peccati  sede  pelleretur.** 
It  is  clear  that  Malger  had  partizans. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (117)  does  not  name  the  Legate.  He  says  only 
**  Prinoeps  ....  deposuit  patruum  in  pubUoo  sanctsB  synodi,  Apostotici 
vicario  cunctisqiie  NormannisB  episoopis,  juzta  canonum  anotoritatem,  sen- 
tentiam  dantibus  unanimi  consensus."  The  List  in  Mabillon  (Analecta^  ii. 
439)  names  Ermenfred  (see  vol.    ii.  p.   461),  and   mentions  the  place, 
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familiar  to  us  as  the  Channel  Islands.^    His  life  there  isoRXP.  xn. 
said  to  have  still  given  scandal ;«  if  Malger's  ebullition  ^^"^J^^^" 
of  zeal  against  William  was  really  the  beginning  of  his  death. 
own  reformation,  nothing  was  more  likely  to  throw  him 
back  in  the  work  of  amendment  than  the  consequences 
which  his  over  diligence  had  brought  upon  him.    One  of 
the  charges  against  him  was  that  of  dealing  with  a  familiar 
spirit,^  a  charge  which  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by 
the    supposition    that   the  learning  of   Malger  took   in 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gerbert  and  many  others,   the  reputation   of  practising 
magic  was  the  penalty  of  knowledge  beyond  his  age>    It 
was  his  custom  to  sail  about  among  the  islands,  and  some- 
times to  visit  the  mainland  of  the  C6tentin.     One  day,  on 

Lisienz.  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  14)  makes  Malger  resign  his  see ;  '^  Eo 
tempore  Malgerius  Arohipnesul  Rotomagensis  desipere  coepit,  et  insipientift 
ductus  ArchiprsBSulatum  Duci  reddidit."  The  strong  regale^  or  rather  ducale, 
of  all  our  accounts  should  be  noticed.   See  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  does  not  mention  the  banishment  of  Malger,  but 
it  is  spoken  of  by  most  of  our  other  authorities.   Will.  Gem.  vii.  24.  "  Dux 
autem  Malgerium  in  insulA  qa»  dicitur  Ghemervia  retrusit.'*    The  list  in 
Mabillon  (ii.  439)  says,  **  Dedit  postea  illi  quamdnm  insulam  in  Constanti- 
niensi  pago  in  man  sitam."    Roman  de  Rou,  9703  ; 
"  Es  isles  Tint  de  Costentin, 
Lk  fu  ^  yist  tresqu*  h  la  fin." 
On  the  "Isles  of  the  Cdtentin"  see  toL  i.  p.  211  et  seqq. 

'  Mabillon,  u.  s.  '*  In  qu&  [insul&]  pluribus  annis,  non  quidem  ut  decuit, 
vixit."    Wace,  as  a  Jersey  man,  is  much  fuller  on  this  part  of  the  story. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  9714  et  seqq.  He  has  "un  deable  priv^"  called 
Toret  or  Toreit,  who  was  always  at  his  beck  and  call.  What  is  Toret  ? 
Pluquet  makes  it  a  diminutive  from  Thor.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iii.  276,  277) 
speaks  of  French  antiquaries  "  who  discover  in  the  name  Thoreit  the  ex- 
clamation Thor-aie,  an  invocation  of  Thor  the  Hammerer."  Pluquet  at 
least  does  not.  (On  Thor>aie  see  vol.  ii.  p.  257.)  Sir  Francis  goes  on, 
''  But  the  vocable  is  pure  lu>ch  deuUch,  and  however  gained  or  bestowed, 
simply  signifies  Folly.**  Of  two  improbable  explanations  Pluquet's  seems 
to  me  the  less  improbable.  See  Mr.  Thorpe's  amazing  note  to  Lappenbeig, 
Norman  Kings,  p.  86,  where  he  mixes  up  Malger's  familiar  spirit  witii 
Ralph  of  Tesson's  war-cry.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  and  Taylor's  Wace,  p.  20. 

*  Histoire  des  Archevesques  de  Rouen  (Rouen,  1667),  p.  253.  The 
author,  a  Benedictine  father,  is  disposed  to  let  Malger  off  more  easily  than 
most  people. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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oHAP.  xir.  entering  the  vessel^  his  supernatural  power  enabled  him  to 
prophesy  that  one  of  the  ccMnpany  would  die  that  day.  He 
knew  not  however  who  was  the  doomed  person,  nor  by  what 
*  means  he  would  perish.  His  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  him- 
self: he  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was 
afterwards  found  among  the  rocks^  and  he  was  buried  at 
Cherbourg,^ 
Malger  A  Prelate  of  a  very  different  stamp  fii^m  Malger  sue- 

by  Mau-     oeoded  him  on  the  mela-opolitan  throne  of  Bouen.    William 
Hiiufeand  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  learned  that  the  high  places  of  the  Church 
character,   oould  not  be  rightly  turned  into  mere  provisions  for  tiie 
younger  members  of  sovereign  houses.     He  determined 
to  give  tiie  Norman  Church  a  thoroughly  vhMij  chief 
pastor,  and  in  his  choice  he  overlooked  all  prejudices  of 
fjEonily  and  even  of  nation.     This  willingness  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  merit  in  strangers  from  eveiy  land  has 
been  already  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  marked  fealnires  of 
the  Norman  national  character.'    The  new  Primate^  Mau- 
ritius, was  a  man  of  foreign  birth,  one  who  had  seen  much 
of  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  who   seems  to   have 
made  choice  of  Normandy  as  his  adopted  country.     His 
HiB  birth    Career  in  many  respects  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lanfranc, 
Bheima,      ^^^  ^^^^  difference,  that  the  earlier  years  of  Lanfranc 
*f ^^"^^^^  were  spent  in  a  character  wholly  lay,   while  Maurilius 
had  first  entered  the  ecclesiastical  calling  as  a  secular 
priest.     He  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  bom  of  a  noble 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rheims.^    But  his  higher 

'  Mabillon,  ii.  439.  *'PoBtea  vetb,  quo  autem  divino  judido  ignoratur, 
in  mari  submenus  est."  Wace  tells  the  story  at  length,  9727  et  seqq. 
But  there  must,  as  Pravost  says,  be  some  mistake  in  the  name  Winfant, 
which  suggests  the  Picard  Witsand  rather  than  any  haven  of  the  C6tentin. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  170.  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  346.  **Omniam  gentium  benign- 
isrimi  adyenas  asquali  secum  honore  oolunt." 

'  Mabillon,  ii.  439.  "Nobili  prosapift  ex  Bemensi  pago  ezortus,  et  in 
ejusdem  dvitatis  eoolesiA  educatus,  inde  in  Leodicensi  ecclesiA  omni  libera- 
lium  artium  peritiA  imbntus."  Orderio  (567  G)  oalls  him  **  genere  Magun- 
tLaiu."    He  must  have  confounded  the  birthplace  of  Maurilius  with  the 
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education  was  Teutonic.     He  first  studied  at  home  atcHAP.  xii. 
Bheims,  then  at  Liittich^  and  lastly^  as  the  reward  of  his 
proficiency  in  learnings  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
'^  Scholasticus^^'  Chancellor  or  Lecturer^  in  the  cathedral  He  be- 
church  of  Halberptadt,  one  of  the  richest  secular  founda-  <?£tK>la«- 
tions  in  the  Saxon  Church.*   But  the  zeal  of  Maurilius  soon  ^[2b«^* 
aspired  to  a  straiter  life  than  that  of  a  secular  canon.     He  stadt. 
left  his  stall  at  Halberstadt,  he  betook  himself  into  Nor-  He  be- 
mandy^  and  there  became  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  F6camp.'  monk  ai 
That  great  house,  the  &TOurite  foundation  of  Richard  the  ^i?f^!l' , 
Fearless^  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  misapplied  bounty  of 
our  own  Eadward^  was  now  flourishing  in  all  the  odour  of 
youthM  sanctity .3     The  secular  canons^  who  had  been  its  Secular 
first  inmates,  had,  under  the  rule  of  Richard  the  Qooi,  the  F^oamV 
patron  and  father  of  monks,  made  way  for  regulars  of  99o- 
the  Benedictine  order,  under  the  rule  of  their  first  Abbot,  Bene- 
the  renowned  and  holy  William,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  of  2ij[onk8. 
illustrious  birth.    He  it  was  who  received  the  Chancellor  of  '^'' 
Halberstadt  as  one  of  his  spiritual  household,^  till,  like  Mauriliut 
Lanfranc,^  the  neophyte  sought  for  a  still  more  complete  ^amp,  and 

place  of  hiB  preferment,  Halberstadt  being,  at  all  events,  in  the  province 
of  Mainz. 

^  Mabillon,  ii.  440.  "  Halverstatensis  [mark  the  Low-Dutch  ibnn] 
ecclesuB  Scholasticns  effectus  est,  qui  locus  in  SaxoniA  ditissimus  habetur." 
On  the  office  of  the  Scholastious,  compare  Adelard  at  Waltham,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

s  This  first  profession  at  F^amp  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  list  in 
Mabillon.  Orderic  (u.  s.)  mentions  only  his  second  sojourn  there.  But 
does  not  a  profession  at  Fecamp  under  the  Italian  Abbot  William  form  a 
kind  of  transition  between  Halberstadt  and  the  Italian  hermitage  ? 

*  I  reserve  some  notice  of  the  history  of  Fecamp  (see  vol.  i.  p.  a  18), 
and  of  the  connexion  of  the  monastery  with  England,  for  a  more  appro- 
priate place  in  the  fourth  volume. 

*  The  profession  of  Maurilius  at  Fecamp  would  naturally  come  within 
the  time  of  Abbot  William,  1001.1031.  After  so  varied  a  career,  we  can 
hardly  £kacy  him  less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Archbishoprick,  and  we  want  several  years  for  each  of  his  metamorphoses 
between  Halberstadt  and  Bouen.  His  first  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  his  herpiit 
life,  his  Abbacy  at  Florence,  his  second  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  might  well 
take  up  twenty-four  years  among  them.  "  See  vol.  ii.  p.  2t6. 

H  a 
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OHAP.  xn.  isolation  from  the  world,  and^  with  the  leave  of  his  Abbot^ 
herminir  Maurilius  left  Fecamp  for  some  undeseribed  part  of  Italy, 
Italy.         where  he  led  a  hermit's  life,  supporting  himself  by  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.^    His  sanctity  at  last  drew  on  him 
He  is  made  the  attention  of  the  famous  Boni&ce,  Marquess  of  Tus- 
Baint         cany,  the  father  of  the  more  famous  Countess  Matilda. 
KOT«iioe*   ^^  prince  constrained  him,  much  against  his  will,  to 
by  the        undertake  the  government  and  the  reform  of  the  great 
Boniface,    monastery  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  ciiy  of  Florence.      He 
io52^T       laboured  there  for  some  years,  and  brought  his  monks 
into  some  degree  of  order  and  good  living.     But  the  elder 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  accustomed  to  the  lax  govern- 
ment of  former  Abbots,  proved  too  much  for  his  powers 
He  returoB  of  reformation.'    He  resigned  his  dignity  and  returned  to 
^'  Fecamp,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  as  a  private  monk, 
Abbot        under  the  new  Abbot  John.      This  Prelate  was  another 
io3rlio8o.  Italian,  high  in  favour  alike  with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
and  with  the  King  of  the  English,  who,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  order,  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  cross  the 
MauriliuB    sea  and  visit  the  saintly  Eadward  &ce  to  face.'    Under  his 
biAop  of    rule  the  ex- Abbot  of  Florence  lived  in  peace,  till  he  was 
foT^-io6    ^^^  ^7  I^^®  William  to  the  highest  place  in  the  Nor- 
man Church.     He  held  more  than  one  Council  of  his  Pro- 
vince.^   He  also  finished  the  rebuilding  of  the  metropolitan 

^  Mabillon,  ii.  440.  "Eremi  cultor  solitariam  vitam  ducens  opere 
manuum  vizit.*' 

*  Mabillon,  a.  s.  So  Ord.  Vit.  567  0,  who  adds  a  characteristic  Italian 
trait ;  ''  In  urbe  Florentift  monachili  ooenobio  Abbatis  jure  prsBfiiit,  et 
ezoBUS  tranflgresaoribuB  pro  rigore  diaciplinie  venenum  in  potu  sibi  pro- 
pTnato  deprehendit." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  u.  a.  "  Tempore  Johannis  Abbatis  compatriotce  Bui  Fiscan- 
num  venit."  But  the  local  accounts  make  John  a  Lombard.  Orderic 
might  have  assumed  that  an  Abbot  at  Florence  must  be  an  Italian,  but 
how  could  this  be  reconciled  with  his  description  of  Maurilius  as  "  Magun- 
tinus"  ?    Of.  Neustria  Pia,  a  2 3. 

*  Bessin,  47-49.  Pommeraye,  71.  MabiUon^  ii.  441.  "Adstante  Wil- 
lelmo  Normannorum  Duce,  postea  Anglorum  Rege,  cum  omnibus  suffira- 
ganeis  suis,  concilium  in  Bothomagensi  ecclesiA  de  oastitate  conservandA  et 
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Churchy  which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessor  Robert^  ohap.  zn. 
and  had  been  possibly  interrupted  during  the  unthrifty 
reign  of  Malger.    The  church  of  Mauritius,  which  has 
whoDy  made  way  for  the  works  of  later  architects,  was  He  oom- 
oonsecrated  three  years  before  the  invasion  of  England,  oonsecrates 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  Bishops  of  his  Province,  ai^d^^®^^ 
of  Duke  William  himself.^    He  survived  this  great  cere-  ^^z- 
mony  six  years,  and  died  in  the  foil  odour  of  sanctity, 
having  seen  his  sovereign  and  benefikstor  for  three  years 
on  the  throne  of  England. 

The  deposition  of  Malger,  the  succession  of  Maurilius,  The  mar- 
aud the  men  to  whom  the  career  of  the  new  Primate  wiiUam 
introduces  us,  serve  well  to  illustrate  that  great  religious  Sda^- 
movement  which  was  now  going  on  in  Normandy,*  and^^^^^y 
which  was  beyond  doubt  greatly  fostered  by  the  wise 
appointments  which  William  had  now  learned  to  make 
to  the  gpreat  ecclesiastical  offices  in  his  gift.     But  the 
unlucky  Archbishop  was  not  the   only  churchman   who 
felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to  administer  rebuke  to  one 
of  William's  temper.      A  greater  than  Malger  or   Mau- 
rilius also  took  upon  him  the  function  of  Micaiah,  and, 
strangely  enough,   he  found,   through   a   temporary  dis- 
grace, a  path   to   a  higher  place  in   the   &vour  of  his 
prince.      Lanfranc,   now  Prior  of  JBec,   already  high  inHispresent 
the  Duke's  favour  and  a  sharer  in  his  inmost  counsels,^  William, 
perhaps  took  upon  him  personally  to  rebuke  his  sovereign 

caeteris  sanctorum  patrum  institutionibus,  pastorum  incuriil  negligenter 
postpositii,  viriliter  restituendia  religiose  celebravit."  Eyerything  bean 
Witness  alike  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Norman  Dukes  and  of 
the  personal  zeal  of  William  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  i8i.  ^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  313,  314. 

'  Vit.  Lanfr.  ap.  Giles,  i.  287.  "Ad  administranda  quoque  totius  patriae 
negotia  summus  ab  ipso  Normannorum  Duce  Willelmo  consillarius  assu- 
mitur."  Allowing  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  panegyrist,  there 
seems  enough  to  imply  a  very  close  relation  between  William  and  Lanfranc. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  «7. 
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oHAP.  zu.  for  his  uncanonical  marriage ;  at  all  events  he  was  known 
to  have  spoken  his  mind  fireelj  and  openly  on  the  subject.^ 
Papal         The  writer  whom  we  have  to  follow  for  the  share  taken 
on  Nor-      by  Lanfranc  in  the  affitir  adds  that  all  Normandy  was 
mandyl      j^^  under  an  interdict  by  Papal  authority  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  sin  of  its  prince.^    The  contemporary  writers 
so  evidently  avoid  the  whole  subject  that  their  silence  counts 
for  less  than  it  otherwise  would;   but  it  would  certainly 
be  strange  if  so  memorable  an  exercise  of  Papal  authority 
as  the  interdiction  of  divine  offices  throughout  the  Duchy 
found  no  one  to  record  it  except  the  local  chronicler  of 
Bee.     But,  however  this  may  be^  we  need  not  doubt  that 
Lanfranc  spoke  out  on  the  subject  in  a  way  which  was 
far  from  agreeable  to  the  Duke  and  probably  still  less 
agreeable  to  the  Duchess.    The  darker  side  of  William's 
character  now  stands  forth.     He  was  already  stark  beyond 
William's    measure  to  the  men  who  withstood  his  will.^    With  all 
to^bo^     his  great  qualities^  he  could  not  endure  anything  which 
^J^"*^     savoured  of  personal  insult,  least  of  all  when  that  insult 
touched  his  wife  as  well  as  himself.     The  stem  executor 
of  justice,  the  reformer  of  the  Norman  Church,  is  for- 
gotten for  a  while  in  the  man  who  mutilated  his  prisoners 
at  Alen9on,^  and  who,  years    after,  burned    Mantes    to 
punish  a  silly  jest  of  its  sovereign.     Lan&anc  had  also 
enemies  at  hand,  who  did  not  &il  to  stir  up  the  mind  of 
the  Duke  against  him.^     The  vengeance  taken  by  William 

*  Yit.  Lanfr.  i.  288.  '*  Hujuis  tarn  improvids  jnasionis  caussam  agunt, 
quod  idem  LanfrancuB  contradicebat  nuptiis  filiie  ComitiB  Flandrin,  quam 
ipse  Bibi  Dux  copolaverat  in  matrimonio,  quia  proximA  canuB  conaangui- 
nitate  jungebatur.**     So  Ghron.  Becc.  198. 

'  lb.  "Undo  auctoritate  Romani  Papas  tota  Neustria  fuerat  ab  officio 
GhristianitatiB  BUBpeuaa  et  interdicta."  So  Ghron.  Becc.  u.  s.  Wace  (9659) 
makes  Malger  pronounce  the  interdict ; 

"  Mangier  ki  tint  rAroeyeBkie         Sor  Willame  ^  Bor  sa  moillier. 
Mist  Normendie  tute  en  uie  Andui  les  fist  escumengier." 

•  See  vol,  ii.  p.  169.  *  See  voL  ii.  p.  187. 

'  Vit.  Lanfr.  287.  ''Quorumdam  etiam  aocusationibuB  delatorum  Dux 
in  eo  vehementer  amarioatus." 
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was  cruel,  one  might  almost  add,  cowardly.     For  the  fault  ohaf.  xu, 

or  virtue  of  one  member  he  punished  the  whole  society, 

and,  as  commonly  happened  in  such  cases,  the  punishment 

fell  more  heavily  on  the  dependants  of  the  society  than 

on  the  socieiy  itself.^     William  ordered  that  Lanfranc  He  orden 

should    at   once   be   dismissed  from  the  monastery  andjn^Qt^  ' 

banished   from   Normandy.      But    he    also    ordered   the^?^''*'» 

*'  and  burns 

ravaging  and  burning  of  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  the  "Park" 
Abbey .^     He  was  obeyed  in  both  orders.    Lanfranc  set  Abbey, 
forth  from  Bcc,  to  seek  his  fortune  once  more,  and  he  set 
forth  in  a  gxiise  almost  as  lowly  as  that  in  which  he  first 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  Herlwin.     But  his  journey 
was  not  a  long  one.    By  chi^nce  or  by  design,  he  met  Reooncilia- 
William  on  the  way;'  the  visible  change  in  his  fortunes,  L^^franc 
aided  by  his  own  ready  wit,  procured  him  an  audience  of  ^^*^* 
the  Duke,  and  in  that  audience  terms  of  reconciliation 
were  readily  agreed  on.     Lanfranc  was  again  admitted  to 
William's  ftdl  favour,  confirmed  by  the  kiss  of  peace.* 

*  See  vol.  iL  pp.  a  18,  «36. 

'  Vit.  Lanfr.  387.  '*  Mandat  at  monasterio  eztorbetur,  patrU  disoedat, 
Lanfrancus.  Nee  motus  animi  sui  bAc  vindictA  Bedare  valens,  mandavit 
juris  monasterii  villam,  qnss  ParcuB  didtur,  flammiB  exddi.*'  On  tbe  word 
Park,  see  Earie,  ParaUel  Ghronidee,  P-  323. 

*  In  the  Btoiy  in  Lanfranc's  Life  (287  Giles),  tbe  banished  Prior  seta  out 
on  a  horse  which  went  on  three  legs,  because  the  house  had  none  that  was 
better  {*'  quia  melior  non  habebatur,  tripes  equus  quarto  pede  inutili  illi  tri- 
boitur  **),  and  accompanied  by  one  servant.  He  meets  the  Duke ;  "  Protinus 
quit  ille  discedebat  Duci  obvius  venienti  appropinquans."  The  meeting  may 
have  been  accidental,  or  Lanfranc  may  have  gone  by  a  way  where  he  was 
likely  to  meet  William,  but  I  cannot  think,  with  Dr.  Hook  (ii.  93),  that 
"Lanfranc  directed  his  steps  to  Bouen,  where  he  probably  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  duke."  The  lame  horse — ^the  narrator  quite 
enters  into  the  joke — bows  its  head,  and  his  rider  salutes  the  Prince ;  "  Equo 
per  dnguloB  passus  caput  ad  terram  submittente,  dominum  salutat.*'  William 
at  first  turns  away,  but  presently  listens.  Lanfranc  begins  with  a  joke ; 
he  is  obeying  William  by  going  out  of  his  dominions  as  &st  as  he  could ; 
he  would  go  ^ter,  if  the  Duke  would  give  him  a  bett^  horse.  William 
laughs,  and  asks  whether  any  criminal  before  had  ever  ventured  to  ask  a 
present  of  his  judge.  The  Duke  is  fairly  won  over,  Lanfranc  makes  his 
speech,  and  all  is  soon  settled. 

*  Vit.  Lanfr.  387.     '*  Gratissimi  mox  succedunt  amplexus  et  oscula." 
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CHAP.  xu.  The  damagQ  done  to  the  estates  of  the  House  of  Bee  was 
more  than  made  good.^  But  Lanfranc  was  required  in 
return  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  Duke^s  marriage^ 
Lanfrano  and  even  to  make  himself  the  ehampion  of  his  cause.  A 
theduun-  ^^^^^n  of  scrupulous  honour,  according  to  modem  ideas  of 
pionofthe  j^onour,  would  not  have  accepted  such  an  office.  But 
modem  ideas  of  honour  differ  widely  from  monastic  ideas 
of  coDscience.  There  was  nothing  in  the  terms  agreed  to 
by  Lanfranc  at  which  the  most  tender  and  the  most  formal 
conscience  could  be  offended.^  Lanfranc  had  denounced 
the  marriage  as  sinful^  and  he  was  not  called  on  to  with- 
draw that  denunciation.  He  might  still  look  upon  the 
act  as  sinful^  but  he  pledged  himself  to  do  his  best  to 
procure  that  the  sin  should  be  forgiven.  The  marriage 
was  at  most  a  breach  of  a  canonical  restriction^  and  it  was 
not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  heal  such  a 
breach  even  after  the  &Lct.     Lanfranc  then  was  to  go  to 

^  Vit.  Lanfr.  aSy.  "Multo  etiam  cum  augmento  restituenda  promit- 
tuntur  que  Dux  nupemm^  devastari  juaserat." 

'  See  this  point  discussed  by  Dr.  Hook,  ii.  94.  A  quite  different  aooouut 
of  the  recoDoiliation  of  Lanfrano  to  the  Duke,  or  rather  of  his  first  intro- 
duction to  him,  is  given  in  two  passages  of  William  of  Malmesburj,  De 
Gest.  Pont.  116  b  and  136,  one  in  the  Life  of  Lanfranc  himself^  the  other  in 
that  of  Herfut,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Tbetford.  William^s  Chaplains  excite 
him  against  Lanfrano,  because  he  had  mocked  the  ignorance  of  one  of  their 
number.  The  Duke  orders  him  to  leave  Normandy,  but  he  goes  to  Court, 
obtains  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  and  speedily  wins  his  favour.  In  the 
second  account  it  appears  that  the  Chaplain  mocked  at  was  Herfeuit  himself, 
who  came  to  Lanfrano's  school  with  great  pomp,  x  Lanfranc  then  makes  a 
mock  of  his  ignorance ;  "  £x  prim&  colloquutione  intelligens  qukn  prope 
nihil  sciret,  abecedarium  ipsi  expediendum  i^posuit,  feroclam  hominis  Italidt 
fiioetiA  illudens."  The  order  for  banishment  then  follows.  Lanfranc,  some- 
what oddly,  goes  to  court  to  ask  for  provisions  for  his  journey  (<'Quum  ad  . 
curiam  commeatum  petitnrus  venisset").  Then  comes  the  story  of  the  lame 
horse,  and  the  Duke  is  won  over  to  Lanfranc,  mainly  through  the  interces- 
rion  of  William  Fits-Osbem.  There  is  no  mention  of  Lanfranc's  opposition 
to  the  mairiage. 

This  story  about  the  Chaphun  may  be  true ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
first  that  Lanfranc  was  already  known  to  the  Duke,  secondly  that  the  main 
ground  of  offence  was  the  opposition  to  the  marriage. 
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Rome,   and  to   use   all   the   power   of   his   learning  and  chap.  xii. 
eloquence  to  ^obtain  from  the  Pontiff  a  dispensation  which 
would  make  good  the  marriage  which  had  been  irregularly 
contracted.^ 

K  these  transactions  between   William   and   Lanfranc  Negotia- 
took  place  soon  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage^  the  ^^^  the 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  Court  must  have  been  pro-  ^^^ 
longed  indeed.     William's  anxiety  to  keep  his  wife  would  1054  ? 
seem  to  have  proved  as  fertile  a  source  for  cauonical  dis- 
putations as  the  anxiety  of  Heniy  the  Eighth  to  get  rid 
of  his.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  matter  was  not 
finaUy  settled  till  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  the  Second^ 
the  Pontiff  who  yielded  so  readily  to  the  threats  of  the 
English  Earl  Tostig^'  and  who  found  it  equally  expedient 
to  yield  to  the  milder  persuasions  of  the  orator  of  Pavia. 
But  Nicolas  did   not  ascend  the  Papal  throne  till  six  Succefision 
years  after  the  marriage  ceremony  at  Eu.     It  is  quite  [^yijl?^^ 
possible  that  stem  and  resolute   Popes   like  Victor  the  Second. 
Second  and    Stephen  the  Ninth   refused  to    grant  anyg^^  v  ^^ 
concession,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  scruples  of  Lan- *^®  Ninth. 
franc,  perhaps  those  of  William  himself,  would  forbid  any  Benedict 
application  to  the  usurper  Benedict.^    But,  in  any  case,  ***®^®°*^' 
Nicolas    granted    the    required    dispensation.      Lanfranc  Nicolas 

visited  Rome,  both  on  the  Duke^s  errand  and  on  his  own.  ''^®Seoond. 

1059- 

The  theological  dispute  with  Berengar  of  Tours*  was  still  i<^>0 
going  on,  and  in  the  second  Lateran  Council,  held  under  Second 
the  presidency  of  Nicolas,  the  heretic  publicly  retracted  council, 
his  errors.*     Lanfranc  was  again  present  as  the  champion  f^P^  '^' 
of  orthodoxy,^  and  his  performances  in  this  way  may  well  Lanfranc 
have  inclined  Pope  and  Council  to  listen  favourably  to  his  ^° 
petitions  on  other  subjects.     He  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  Berengar; 

^  Yit.  Lanfr.  189.     *'  Lanfranoas  .  .  Romam  venerat .  .  nt  ageret  pro 
Dace  Narmannonim  et  uxore  ejua  apud  Apostolicum.'' 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  458.  »  lb.  431.  *  lb.  116. 

B  He  however  retracted  back  again.  Yit.  Lanfr.  289.  See  Milman,  iii.  51. 
*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  aa;. 
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oHAF.  xn.  sovereign  firmly  and  effectually^  and  he  seenui  to  have 

fo^^wi^^  used  language  nearly  as  plain-spoken  as  Tostig  did  two 

liam  and    years  later.    William^  he  argued,  was  determined  not  to 

give  up  his  wife;^  the  Pope  would  therefore  do  well  to 

yield,  for  ecclesiastical  censures — ^the  interdict  is  clearly 

intended — ^would  fidl  quite  as  heavily  on  the  innocent  aa  on 

the  guilty.^    Another  argument  is  also  put  into  Lanfranc^s 

mouth,  that  the  pride  of  Count  Baldwin  would  not  endure 

to  have  his  daughter  returned  on  his  hands — he  might 

have  added  with  a  second  brood  of  children,  and  those 

too  of  doubtAil  legitimacy.     War  would  certainly  break 

out  between  Normandy  and  Flanders,  and  it  was  the  duiy 

of  the  common  Eather  of  Christendom  to  hinder,  as  far 

Nicolas      as  in  him  lay,  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood.     To  these 

^^^      various  arguments  the  mind  oCPope  Nicolas  yielded.    Lan- 

ponaation.   fnmc  at  last  returned  with  the  wished-for  dispensation  which 

returns  to  ^^  1^  ratified  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  the 

loT^ioS  "^^^'^S®  which  had  been,  in  ecclesiastical  eyes,  rashly  and 

irregularly  entered  into  six  years  before.^ 

Condition  So  great  a  favour  however  was   not  to  be  granted, 

ponsation.  ^xccpt  on  Condition  that  the   sinners   should   atone  for 

Fonnda-  their  &ult  by  worthy  works  of  penance.     The  Duke  and 

the  two  the  Duchess  were  each  to  rear  and  endow  a  monastery 

at^^en  ^^^  religious  persons  of  their  respective  sexes.*     Another 

^  Vit.  Lanfr.  289.  '*  Nam  Dnz  pnellam  [Gerbod  is,  as  usual,  forgotten] 
quam  aooeperat  nullo  paoto  dimittere  yellet." 

'  lb.  "LoquutuB  cum  Papft  Nicolao  ostendit  quia  ejus  sententia  iUos 
tantiun  gravabat;  qui  eos  nee  oonjunxerant  nee  separare  poterant.** 

»  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a6.  *'  Willelmus  Dux,  dum  k  quibusdam  religiosis  [no 
mention  of  Lanfrano  personally]  saepihs  redargueretur,  e5  quod  cognatam 
suam  sibi  in  matrimonium  copuUssety  missis  legatis,  Bomanum  Papam  super 
hftc  re  consuluit.  At  ille  sagaciter  considerans  qu6d,  si  divortium  fieri juberet, 
fort^  inter  Flandrenses  et  Normannos  grave  bellum  ezsurgeret,  maritum  et 
conjugem  k  reatu  absoMt."  Vit.  Lanfr.  289.  "  Hoc  audiens  et  verum  esse 
advertens  sommus  Pontifez,  dispensatione  habitft,  conjugium  concessit.'' 

*  WUL  Gem.  u.s.  **Ei8  pcanitentiam  injunzit.  Mandavit  enim,  ut  ab 
eis  duo  coenobia  conderentur,  in  quibus  pro  ipsLs  ab  utroque  sexu  Deo 
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aooonnt  adds  that  four  foundatioBs  of  still  more  direct  ohap.  xn. 
usefulness^  hospitals  namely  for  the  sick^  blind,  and  aged^ 
were  also  to  be  established  in  four  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Normandy^  at  Bouen^  Bayeux^   Caen,   and    Cherbourg.^ 
The  discharge  of  the  former  part  of  the  Papal  command 
caused  the  creation  of  two  of  the  noblest  architectural 
monuments  of  the  Duchy.     The  two   stately  Abbeys  of 
Caen  arose  as  at  once  the  monument  and  the  atonement 
of  the  irregular  marriage  of  William  and  Matilda.     Each  Chanhcter 
of  those  noble  piles  retains  to  this  day  large  portions  of  ^qjiJq^ 
the  original  work  of  its  founder,   and  each  exhibits  a 
character  of  its  own,  a  sort  of  personality  received  from 
its  founder's  hand.    The  church  of  Matilda,  the  Abbey  of  Matilda's 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  first  to  be  begun,  the  last  to  be^^oiy 
brought  to  perfection,  bears  witness,  we  may  say,  to  the  T™"*y- 
feminine  impatience  of  the  Duchess,  to  her  anxiety  not 

8edal6  preoes  offerentur.**  ^t.  Lanfr.  iSg.  "  Eo  tamen  modo  quatends 
Dux  et  uxor  ejus  duo  monasteria  constmerent,  in  quibus  singulaB  con- 
gregationes  vizoram  ac  malieram  ooadnnarent,  qui  ibi  sub  normA  sanctsB 
relligionifl,  die  noctuqne  Deo  desenrirent  et  pro  salute  eomm  suppU- 
carent."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  267)  would  almost  seem  to  have 
looked  on  the  foundations  as  a  voluntary  expiation,  like  the  pilgrimage  of 
Swegen ;  "  Postmodiim,  proyectioribns  annis,  pro  expiatione  soeleris,  ilium 
saocto  Stephano  Cadomis  monasterium  aDdificftsse,  illam  beats  Trinitati  in 
eodem  yico  idem  fedsse,  utroqne  pro  sexu  suo  personas  habitantium 
eligente." 

On  the  history  of  Saint  Stephen's,  I  must  refer  to  two  excellent  local 
works,  "L'Abbaye  de  Saint -Etienne  de  Caen,  par  C.  Hippeau/'  Caen, 
1855  (M.  Hippean  is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Gamier's  Life  of  Saint  Thomas),  and  "  Analyse  Arehitecturale 
de  TAbbaye  de  Saint-Etienne  de  Caen,  par  G.  Bouet/'  Caen,  1867,  a  book 
distinguished  by  the  writer's  characteristic  caution  and  minute  aocuraqy. 
^  Roman  de  Bou,  9665 ; 

"lA  Dus  por  satisfacion.  As  meshaignies,  as  non  poanz, 

Ke  Deus  Ten  face  veir  pardon.     As  laogoros,  as  non  y^anz, 
E  ke  TApostoile  cunsente  A  Chi^resborc  et  k  Roem, 

Ke  tenir  poisse  sa  parente,  A  Baieues  et  k  Gaem  ; 

Fist  cent  provendes  establir  Encore  i  sunt  et  enoor  durent 

A  cent  poTres  paistre  h  yestir,      Issi  come  establlee  furent.** 
On  the  blind  hospital  at  Caen,  see  Hippeau,  p.  4.     Were  persons  admis- 
sible whose  eyes  had  been  put  out  by  the  Duke's  own  authority  ? 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Its  con- 
secration. 
June  1 8, 
1066. 


William's 

church  of 

Saint 

Stephen, 

begun 

10S4? 

conse- 
crated 
1077. 


to  delay  the  work  of  atonement  for  her  fault.  Her  church 
was  60  &r  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  consecration  in  the 
year  of  the  great  crisis  of  her  hasband's  life^  and  its  solemn 
hallowing  forms  an  incident  which  wiU  again  claim  our 
attention  even  in  the  midst  of  William^s  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  our  island.^  But  the  church  then  hallowed 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  fragment,  simply  so  much  as 
was  necessary  for  the  devotions  of  the  sisterhood;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  fabric  belongs  to  a  some- 
what later  age.  But  enough  remains  of  Matilda's  own  work 
to  show  that  the  building  was  carried  on  in  the  full  spirit 
of  her  original  design.  No  contrast  between  two  build- 
ings so  nearly  alike  in  plan  and  style  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  contrast  between  the  minster  of  William  and  the 
minster  of  Matilda.  William  was  no  more  inclined  to 
hurry  in  this  undertaking  than  in  any  other  undertaking 
of  his  life.  His  wife  hastened  to  consecrate  a  fragment; 
but  William  knew  how  to  bide  his  time  as  much  in  a  work 
of  architecture  as  in  a  work  of  war  or  politics.  Eleven  years 
later^^  William  and  Lanfranc/  now  promoted  to  be  the 

^  In  William's  charter  of  1066  (Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  59-61.  I  have  to 
thank  M.  Gh&tel,  the  Archivist  of  the  Department  of  Calvados,  for  the 
reference),  he  distinctly  says  that  "  honestissima  conjux  mea  Mathildis, 
nobilissimi  Ducis  Flandrensis  Balduini.  filiam  ....  construxit  basilicani/' 
and  goes  on  to  record  its  consecration  on  June  18th.  The  charter  in 
Neustria  Pia,  658-661,  is  of  1082.  He  there  says  "eccleaiam  .  . .  cosedifi- 
cavimus.**  Either  it  was  still  unfinished,  or  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt.  It 
is  only  the  eastern  part  which  can  be  Matilda's  work. 

'  This  was  the  great  year  of  consecrations  in  Normandy.  See  vol.  ii.  pp. 
'ill,  22%.  The  consecration  of  Saint  Stephen's  is  distinctly  placed  in  this 
year  by  Orderic,  548  D.  At  B^c  Lanfranc  himself  officiated  (Will.  Gem. 
vi.  9),  but  at  Caen  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  John. 
I  gather  from  what  goes  before  in  Orderic  that  William  was  present  at 
Caen,  though  he  was  not  at  Bee.  But  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Stephen  itself 
(Duchtene,  1018)  places  the  ceremony  in  1073.  Other  dates  given  are 
108  E  and  1086  (see  Neustria  Pia»  625,  Bouet,  15, 16).  One  cannot  doubt 
that  1077  is  the  right  date  for  the  main  consecration,  and  that  the  other 
dates,  if  correct,  refer  to  some  smaller  ceremony.  The  western  towers  (of 
course  not  the  upper  portions)  must  have  been  added  soon  after  the  church 
was  finished.     Their  style  is  that  of  the  churchy  and  the  masonry  shows 
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Cfiesar  and  the  Pontiff  of  another  world/  were  present  at  ohap.  xu. 
the  consecration  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen^ 
perfect  from  east  to  west^  save  only  that  the  addition  of 
the  western  towers  was  a  later  work,  and  was  probably      1086. 
celebrated  with  a  second  feast  of  dedication.    And  that  Character 
mi^ty  pile,  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  work  e^nqueror 
of  its  own  date^  shows  us  the   spirit  of  the  Conqueror  *™^?"®^ 
impressed  on  every  stone.     The  choir  has  given  way  to  building, 
a  later  creation;  but  the  nave  of  William  and  Lanfranc 
is  still  thore/  precisely  such  a  nave  as  we  should  expect 
to  arise  at  the  bidding  of  William  the  Great.    Erected 
at  the  moment  when  the  Romanesque  of  Normandy  had 
cast  aside  the  earlier  leaven  of  Bemay  and  Jumi^ges^  and 
had  not  yet  begun  to  develope  into  the  more  florid  style 
of  Bayeux  and  Saint  Gabriel^  the  church  of  William^  vast 
in  scale^  bold  and  simple  in  its  design^  disdaining  orna- 
ment, but  never  sinking  into  rudeness^  is  indeed  a  church 
worthy  of  its  founder.    The  minster  of  Matilda^  far  richer^ 
even  in  its  earliest  parts^  smaller  in  size^  more  delicate  in 
workmanship^  has  nothing  of  that  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  proportion  which  marks  the  work  of  her  husband.     The 
one  is  the  expression  in  stone  of  the  imperial  will  of  the 
conquering  Duke;   the  other  breathes  the  true  spirit  of 
his  loving  and  faithful  Duchess. 

But^  though  the  completion  of  William's  minster  was  Beginning 
delayed  till  a  much  later  date,  yet,  according  to  the  custom  foj^^tion 
of  the  founders  of  monasteries,*  the  society  itself,  furnished  2^^°*. 

•^  '  Stephen  8. 

no  doubt  with  a  temporary  church  and  other  temporary  1004  ^ 
buildings,  was  established  as   soon  as  possible  after  the 

that  they  were  designed  from  the  first,  though  not  bailt  at  the  same  time 
as  the  nave.  This  would  quite  agree  with  the  date  of  1086.  For  the  con- 
secration of  a  steeple  see  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  42  a,  and  the  verse  of  Abbot  Baldwin  in  Duoh^e,  Ber. 
Franc,  ii.  257  ;  "Qui  Dux  Normannis,  qui  Cfesar  preiuit  Anglis." 

'  Allowing,  of  course,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  clerestory  and  the 
addition  of  the  vault.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 
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oBAF.  XII,  receipt  of  tibe  Papal  rescript.    The  monks  of  Saint  Stephen 
already  dwelt  in  their  snburb  beyond  the  walk  of  Caen, 
and  the  care  of  their  founder  had  already  given  them  the 
most  fiunouB  man  in  his  dominions  for  th^  ruler.     In  the 
same  year  in  which  the  sister  church  was  dedicated^  in  the 
same  year  in  which  England  was  invaded,  the  house  was  fit 
for  at  least  the  temporary  accommodation  of  its  new  ruler. 
Lanfrano    Lan&anc,  the  Prior  of  Bec^  was  called  to  the  office  of  Abbot 
Jvme  15,  *  ^f  ^^  rising  house.     It  was  fitting  that  the  man  who  had 
1066.         wrought  the  reconciliation  between  the  Duke  and  the  Holy 
See  should  receive  the  dignity  which  came  into  being  as 
the  firuit  and  seal  of  that  reconciliation.     Lanfeano  long 
resisted^^  he  had  no  wish  to  encumber  himself  with  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  post  which  was  designed  to 
hold  a  high  place  among  the  Norman  Prelacy.    His  learned 
retirement  at  Bee  was  far  more  to  his  taste.    But  the  will 
of  Duke  William  was  not  to  be  withstood^  either  by  those 
to  whom  he  would  give  or  by  those  fix>m  whom  he  would 
take  away.     Lan&anc  became  the  first  Abbot  of  the  great 
Anbilm,     house  of  Saint  Sticphen.     In  the  office  which  he  vacated  at 
Monk  oP'  13ec  he  was  succeeded  by  one  no  less  renowned  than  bim- 
Prior  1066I  ^^'    ^  ^^^  years  before  the  foundation  of  Saint  Stephen*s^ 
Abbot  of    another  wanderer  from  the  South  had  found  his  way  to  the 
Arob-     '  holy  shelter  of  Becj  and  had  become  one  of  the  spiritual 
ciuitorbary  l^P^^^s^Jiold  of  Abbot  Herlwin.     Anselm  of  Aosta,  the  pro- 
1093-1109.  foundest  of  metaphysicians  and  divines,  the  father  of  all 
Christian  theology  since  his  time,  had  heard  of  the  &me  of 
Lanfianc,  and  he  had  left  his  home  and  his  heritage  to 
sit  at  his  feet  as  his  scholar.     He  soon,  by  the  coimsel  of 
Lanfrano  himself  and  of  Archbishop   MauriUus,  became 
not  only  his  scholar,  but  his  brother  in  the  monastic  pro- 
fession.    He  now  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  Prior  ;^  he 

^  WiU.  Gem.  yi.  9.  **  Tarn  domini  quun  NormaDnue  primatum  sttpplica- 
tione  coactus.**  I  accept  Orderic's  date,  but  the  Ghronicle  of  Bee  (GUea, 
197)  places  the  appointment  in  io6a.  '  Chron.  Bee,  197  Giles. 
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lived  to  sacoeed  their  common  £Either  Herlwiu  in  the  abbatial  cskv,  xn. 
chair  of  Bee,  and  at  last  to  succeed  Lan&anc  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Aagnstine.     We  have  now  reached  quite  another  ExceUenoe 
sera  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  Chmcii  firom  that  when  uam's  eo- 
Robert  and  Malger  and  Odo  were  thrust  into  the  highest  ^^^^'^ 
ranks  of  the  priesthood.    Laafranc,  Anselm,  Mauritius^  the  mento. 
worthiest  men  of  every  land — such  were  now  the  chief 
pastors  to  whom  William^  in  this  at  least  a  true  nursing 
father,  entrusted  the  care  of  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  his 
people. 

William  had  thus,  after  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties^  Happinefls 
won^  of  rather  wrested^  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction  y^^'g  ~ 
for  the  marriage  which  he  had  so  dearly  at  heart    That  ™*™*8«- 
marriage  proved  happy  and  fruitful.    The  abiding  affection 
of  William  and  Matilda  endured  no  shock  till^  in  their  later 
days^  a  subject  of  di£%rence  between  them  was  stirred  up 
by  the  misconduct  of  their  eldest  son.^    That  son  was  the 
first-born  of  a  house  as  numerous,  as  flourishing^  and  well 
nigh  as  ill-fated  as  the  House  of  Godwine  himself.     Four  Hm  sons, 
sons  were  bom  to  William  and  Matilda.   Two  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  bom  before  the  Papal  confirmation  of  their 
parents'  marriage^^  but  we  do  not  read  that  any  objection 
to  their  legitimacy  was  raised  on  that  ground.     Of  these  Robert, 
two,  Robert,  the  eldest,  twice  foiled  of  the  Grown  of  Eng-  ^  V13I' 
land,  and  mled  Normandy  to  his  shame  and  sorrow.     Still 
the  bold  Crusader,  the  generous  brother,  the  chosen  friend 
of  the  last  male  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,  the  only  one  of  his 
own  house  who  had  not  the  opportunity,  perhaps  had  not 
the  will,  to  be  a  tyrant  over  England,  may  perhaps  claim 
some  small  sympathy  at  English  hands.    The  second  brother, 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  273.  "Talit  ex  Matilde  Hberos  mtiltos,  que,  et  marito 
morigera  et  prole  feoanda,  nobilis  -viri  animum  in  sol  amoria  incitabat 
aouleum."  He  then  goes  on  with  the  story  of  the  bridle  (see  Appendix  N) 
and  the  account  of  the  difference  about  Robert  and  of  William's  grief  at 
her  death.  *  On  WilUam's  children  see  Appendix  O. 
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OHAP.  zn. 
Richard, 
b.  1058! 
d.  after 
1066. 
William, 
b.  1060? 
d.  1 100. 
Henry, 
b.  1068, 
d.  I135. 


William's 
daughters. 


Adela,  wife 
of  Stephen 
of  Blois. 


CecUy. 
Abbess  of 
Caen. 


Other 

daughters, 
Adeliza, 


Richard^  was  cut  off  in  his  youth  by  that  mysterious  doom 
which  made  the  woods  of  Hampshire  fatal  to  William^s 
house.  The  thirds  William  the  Bed,  a  man  of  natural  powers 
perhaps  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  his  father^  lived  to  leave 
behind  him  a  name  more  detested  than  any  other  name  in 
the  dark  catalogue  of  royal  oppressors.  Hie  fourth  was  the 
mighty  Henry,  the  Lion  of  Justice,  an  Englishman  so  far 
as  birth  on  English  soil  could  make  him  one^  the  one  son 
of  their  Conqueror  whom  Englishmen  recognized  as  a  true 
^theling,  the  child  of  a  crowned  King  and  a  crowned 
Lady.  In  him  we  see  once  more^  if  not  the  personal  virtues, 
yet  at  least  the  vigorous  government,  the  far-seeing  policy, 
which  became  a  son  of  William  the  Great.  Deeply  as  he 
was  stained  with  crimes  and  vices^  it  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain reverence  that  we  look  back  to  the  King  in  whom  the 
green  tree  began  at  last  to  return  to  its  place,  to  him  of 
whom  our  own  Chronicler  could  say  that  ''a  good  man 
was  he  and  mickle  awe  was  there  of  him,''  and  who  won 
for  himself  a  praise  like  that  of  Oodwine,  of  Harold,  and  of 
William,  the  praise  that  ^^  no  man  durst  hurt  other  in  his 
days.*'* 

Such  were  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror.  The  names  and 
number  of  his  daughters  are  given  with'  such  strange 
variation  that  I  must  examine  the  different  statements  more 
minutely  elsewhere.^  But  among  them  we  see  clearly  the 
noble  Adela,  through  whom  the  once  hostile  land  of  Chartres 
and  Blois  became  a  land  friendly  to  Normandy,  a  land 
which  gave  a  King  to  England.  Clearly  too  we  see  Cecily, 
a  virgin  consecrated  to  Grod  from  her  childhood,  dedicated  at 
the  altar  which  her  mother  had  reared,  and  where  she  was 
herself  so  long  to  bear  rule  over  her  holy  sisterhood.  More 
dimly  pass  before  our  eyes  the  forms  of  daughters  wedded 
or  betrothed  to  a  Duke  in  neighbouring  Britanny  and  to 
a  King  in  distant  Spain.    And  one  there  was  to  whom 


Chron.  Petrib.  1 135. 


See  Appendix  O. 
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a  higher  honour  than  all  was  for  a  moment  offered^  theoHAr.  xn. 
betrothed  for  a  day  of  the  one  man  who  could  hear  himself 
as  the  bom  peer  of  her  mighty  father^  the  bride  whose  sad 
betrothal  directly  led  to  all  the  woes  which  the  warfare  of 
those  two  master  spirits  was  to  bring  upon  the  land  for 
which  they  strove. 


§  2.   William^s  Wars  with  France. 
1053-1060. 

The  many  points  which  are  suggested  by  William's 
marriage  have  led   us  some  years  away  from  our  strict 
chronological  order.     But  the  years  which  were  occupied  Character 
by  these  discussions  and  delays  were  important  and  busy  peric^. 
years  in  many  ways.     William,  still  young,  was  now  in 
the  full  maturity  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  renown  of  his 
exploits  was  spreading  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
Duchy.     But  he  had  still  to  struggle  for  its  possession 
against  foes  both  within  and  without  its  borders.     F&ith-  Rebelliona 
less  vassals  and   jealous   kinsmen   were    still   constantly  Normandy 
rising  up  against  him,   nor  did  they   ever  fidl   to  fii^dby^AiJau 
neighbouring  potentates  ready  to  abet  them  against  their  »nd 
sovereign.      The   restless   enmity  of  the  Angevin  never 
slept,  and  now  King  Henry  himself  relapsed  into  that 
same    position    of  constantly  recurring    hostility  which 
had  marked  the  earlier  days  of  William's  reign.     Henry 
had  acted  as  a  good  and  faithful  overlord  at  Yal-^- 
dones ;  but  William  had  paid  the  debt  in  full  by  no  less 
good  and  faithful  service  against  the  Sling's  enemies.     It 
was  indeed  in  the  King's  cause  that  he  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  abiding  enmity  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.     But 
now  we  see  France  and  Anjou  leagued  together  against 
Normandy.    Every  Norman  rebel  is  aided  in  his  revolt 
and  sheltered  in  his  exile.     Once  at   least,   King   and 

VOL.  III.  I 
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oHAP.  xTi.   Count    pass    the    Norman    frontier   together,    but    only 
to  feel  both  the  strength  of  the  Norman  arm   and   the 
subtlety  of  the  Norman  brain.     Henry  in  short  plays  the 
part  whieh  he  played  in  the  days  before  Val-^-dunes,  and 
France       he  now  has  the  power  of  Anjou  to  help  him.     The  relapse 
^^njJ*'^"    on  the  King's  part  is  not  wonderful;  the  real  wonder  is 
naturally    ^j^^^  jjg  gy^j.  jgft  h^g  course  of  obvious,  though  crooked, 
policy,  in  order  to  act  for  once  as  a  generous  and  honour- 
able neighbour  and  suzerain.     It  was  only  natural    that 
every  advance  which  was  made  by  the  lord  of  Rouen, 
whether  in    the    way    of   external    gpreatness    or    of   in- 
ternal prosperity,  should  be  felt  by  the  lord  of  Paris  as 
Greatness   a  blow  dealt  against  himself  and  his  kingdom.     We  may 
mandy       perhaps  better  understand  the  greatness  of  Normandy  in 
ktor^es  ^^^  ^y^  ^^  ^^  independence,  if  we  look  at  some  of  the 
signs  of  the  greatness  which  it  retained  after  two  centaries 
and  a  half  of  subjection,  after  having  long  served  as  the 
chief  battle-g^und  between  England  and  France.     In  the 
days  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  Normandy,  far  from  being 
a  third  part  in  extent,  was  in  wealth  and  importance  a 
third  part  of  the  kingdom  into  which  it  had  been  merged, 
and  it  furnished  a  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Parisian 
Crown,     The  great  object  of  every  enemy  of  the  Parisian 
Kingdom  was  to  wrest  Normandy  from  its  grasp.     No 
blow  could  be  so  great  as  to  give  even  a  qualified  inde- 
pendence to   the  great  province  which  out  off  the  city 
which  was  the  cradle  and  kernel  of  the  Kingdom  from 
Its  import-  all  communication  with  the  English  seas.    There  was  no 
the  English  object  on   which    the   enemies   of    France,   English    and 
OTn^m      Burgxmdian,  were  more  strongly  bent,  than  on  the  separa- 
Wars.        tion  of  Normandy  from  the  French  Crown.     There  was  no 
sacrifice  which  a  French  King  would  not  make  rather  than 
surrender  the  noblest  province  of  his  Kingdom.     The  last 
Mai.     dying  injunction  of  the  great  English  conqueror  of  France 
was,  at  all  risks,  at  all  sacrifices,  to  keep  Normandy  in  full 
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possession.^    One  main  object  of  the  great  Bnrgundian  ohap.  xn. 
rival  of  France  was  to  give  Normandy  a  Duke  of  her      ^^  ^' 
own,*  even  though  that  Duke  was  himself  a  member  of 
the  royal  house  of  Prance.     And,  whatever  we  say  of  the  ^Wt  of 
wish  of  the  Englishman,  the  wish  of  the  Burgundian  was  mdepen- 
certainly  met  by  a  strong  vein  of  local  feeling  in  Normandy  ^^"^^ 
itself.     Even  in  those  times,  Norman  patriotism  still  held  in  **»«  ^ 

*^  .  .       ieenth 

that  Normandy  was  too  great  for  simple  incorporation  with  century. 
Prance,  and  that  so  great  a  Duchy  ought  not  to  be  without 
its  Duke.^    On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  sacrifice  from 
which  Prench  policy  so  instinctively  shrank.     Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  who  at  least  knew  his  own  interests,  was  willing  to 
surrender  anything  rather  than  make  that  one  great  sacrifice. 
He  would  give  up  Champagne,  even  Aquitaine,  far  greater 
in   extent  than    Normandy,   anything   rather    than    the 
precious  dominion  itself.*     And,  if  the  extended  Prance  Indepen- 
of  the  fifteenth  century  could  so  little  afford  to  see  Nor-  mandy 
mandy  separated  from  its  body,  even  though  it  was  to*^'^^ 
form  an  appanage  of  one  of  its  own  princes,  how  &r  more 
threatening  must  a  practically  independent,  and  often  hos- 
tQe,  Normandy  have  been  to  the  infant  Prance  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Champagne  and  Anjou  were  the  fiefii 

*  MoDstrelet,  L  314  b  (ed.  Paris  1595).  "  Vous  charge,"  wiys  Henry  the 
Fifth,  "  stir  tant  que  tous  povez  mesprendre,  que  taut  que  tous  yivres,  ne 
souffrez  k  fiure  traict^  ayecques  nottre  adversaire  Charles  de  Yallois,  ne 
autres  pour  chose  qu'il  advienne,  que  \&  Duchd  de  Nonuandie  ne  luy  [to  bis 
son]  demeore  franchement." 

1  PhiL  Gomines.  i.  15  (vol.  i.  p.  71,  ed.  Godefroy  1723).  "La  chose 
du  monde  qu*il  desiroit  le  plus,  c'estoit  de  voir  un  Due  en  Kormandie ;  car 
par  oe  moyen  il  luy  sembloit  le  Roy  estre  affoibly  de  la  tierce  parti^."  See 
the  whole  history  of  the  grant  and  reconquest  of  Normandy,  cap.  xii-xv, 
and  Kirk,  Charles  the  Bold,  ii.  338  et  seqq. 

'  lb.  i.  13  (vol.  i.  p.  64).  *'  Et  a  tousjours  bieu  sembl^  aux  Kormands, 
et  fkit  encores,  que  si  grand*  Duch^,  comme  la  leur,  requiert  bien  un 
Due ;  et,  k  dire  la  verity,  elle  est  de  grand'  estime,  et  s'y  leve  de  grands 
deniers.**  So,  in  the  same  chapter,  Lewis  says,  *'  que  de  son  oonseulement 
n'eust  jamais  bailie  tel  partage  h  son  fr^e,  nuus  puis  que  d'euz  mesmes  lee 
Normands  en  avoient  fait  cette  nouvellet^,  il  en  estoit  content." 

•  Phil.  Comines,  ii.  9,  15  (vol-  »•  PP-  "6. 137).     Kirk,  i.  272,  3.H>535* 
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oHAP.  XII.  of  princes  well  nigh  as  powerfiil  as  their  overlord,  when 
Aquitaine  was,  in  all  save  a  nominal  homage,  a  foreign 
land?  Independent  Normandy,  flourishing  under  its 
illustrious  Duke,  was  as  sharp  an  eye-sore  to  Paris  as 
ever  Aigina  was  to  Peiraieus.*  As  he  who  held  D^mfitrias, 
Chalkis^  and  Akrokorinthos  was  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of 
Greece,^  so  he  who  held  Eu,  Cherbourg,  Honfleur,  and 
Bouen,  might  truly  be  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of  royal 
France. 
Norman  The  King  of  the  French  then,  throughout  this  period,  is 
stantiy       ^^c.  arch-disturbcr,  powerfully  helped  on  occasion  by  his  now 

b'^lWe  ^^y*^  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Anjou.  We  shall  see  both  of 
and  Adjou.  them  advance,  step  by  step,  from  giving  shelter  and 
comfort  to  Norman  rebels  to  giving  them  active  help  in 
their  warfare,  and  from  giving  them  active  help  in  their 
warfare  to  formal  invasions  of  the  Norman  land  at  the 
head  of  their  own  armies. 


Revolt  of        The    first    revolt    against   William    after   the   war   of 

Busac.        Domfront  and  Alen9on  is  wrapped  up  in  great  obscurity. 

lott]  ^^®  ancient  writer  alone  records  it;  among  modem  writers, 
some  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  while  others  recount  it  with  a 
singular  amount  of  conftision.^  But  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  at  some 
time  after  the  affair  of  William  of  Mortain,'*  the  Duke 
was  disturbed   by  a  revolt  of  another   kinsman  of  his 

The  Counts  own  name  at  the  other  end  of  his  Duchy.  Duke  Richard 
the  Grood  had  granted  to  his  half-brother  William  the 
castle  and  county  of  Eu,  the  old  border-fortress  of  Bolf.^ 

Gaitleof  That  famous  spot,  known  in  modern  times  as  the  last 
home  of  lawftd  royalty  in  France,  was  marked  by  a  castle, 

*  Ariat.  Rhet.  iii.  lO.     Kal  TltptKXrjs  •Hjf  Atyivta^  di^Xfif  MKtvffc,  tV 
\ilfiriy  rod  FIcipcu^MS . 

'  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gk)v.  i.  6ai.  'See  Appendix  P. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  290.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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every  trace  of  which  has  given  way  to  a  palace  of  the  chap.  xii. 
sixteenth   century,  hut  which  was   long  the  chief  guard 
of  Nonnandy  towards  the  frontier  of  Ponthieu.     It  was  no 
hill-fort^  like  Domfront  or^  in  another  way^  like  Falaise. 
It  was  a  fortress  of  the  older  Norman  type,  a  stronghold  The  earlier 
of  the  days  when  the  Normans  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  sites  od  the 
feelings  of  the  old  Wikings,  when  to  command  the  sea^'**"*" 
was   their   main  object,   and  when   princes   placed   their 
dwelling-places  on  points  close  to   the  sea  or  to  some 
navigable  river.     Placed    on   comparatively   low  ground, 
with   hills  overlooking   town   and    castle  on   every   side, 
the  fortress  of  En  no  doubt  had  its  value  in  the  days  of 
Hafiting  and  Bolf.     It  immediately  commands  the  flats, 
in  those  days  no  doubt   not   fully  reclaimed    from   the 
sea,   which   lie  skirted  by  the  hills   which   end   in   the 
cliffs  of  Tr^port.     Count  William  and  his  wife  Lescelina 
were  among  the  most  lavish  benefactors  of  the  Church 
among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Normandy.     The  church  Churoh 
of   Eu  was   built   and   endowed    by  Count  William    as  founded  for 
a    foundation    of   secular   canons,   which,    like   so   «^any^^^^ 
other   foundations   of  the   same   kind,  like  Waltham  in  looa ; 
the   very   same   year,   was   afterwards  ,  changed    into    aUreguUrB,*^ 
establishment  of  regpilars.^     Small,  if  any,  are  the  traces  ''77* 
which  remain  of  the  church  where   the  Oreat  William 
received  his  bride  ;^   it  is  to   the  monastic  occupants  of 
Eu  that  we  owe  that    stately  and  soaring   pile  which 
needs   only  fitting  towers  to   rank    among   the  noblest 
minsters  of  Normandy.     Lescelina,  the  Count^s  wife,  who  Other  ec- 
herself  in  her  widowhood  took  the  monastic  habit,  lives  foundations 
in  Norman  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  foundress  of  thej^j[J*|® 
Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  on  the  Dive,^  whose  noble  tower 
forms   the    most   striking  object  on  the  way  from  the 
birthplace   of  the   Oreat  William   to   the   place   of  his 

^  See  the  charter  in  Nenstria  Pia>  694. 
*  See  above,  p.  9a<  '  Will.  Gem.  vil.  17,    Neustria  Pia,  496. 
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OBAF.  XII.  burial.    Two  of  their  boub,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest^ 

^?.^.^^      walked  in  the  steps  of  their  parents.     Robert  succeeded 

andLMoe-  his  father  in  the  County  of  Eu;    he  lived  a  loyal  and 

Bobert       honoured  subject  of  Duke  William,  one  of  his   chosen 

Count        counsellors  and  valiant  soldiers,  whose  name  will  often 

occur    in    this    history    alike    among    the    defenders    of 

Normandy  and  the  invaders   of  England.     He  too  was 

bountiful  to  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  at  his  bidding 

the  Abbey  of  Treport^  arose  on  the  rocks  which  bound  the 

view  from  the  now  forsaken  walks  which  surround  his 

Hugh,  Bi-  dwelling-place.      His  younger   brother,   Hugh,  mounted 

Liflieux.      the  episcopal  throne  of  Lisieux.     In  that  office  he  is 

1050-1077.  ijgg^rijje^   jjg   showing   himself  a  model  of  ecclesiastical 

His  Yir-      perfection  of  every  kind.^     Among  his  other  good  deeds, 

his   panegyrist  records  that,   when   the  synod  was  held 

in    his   own   church   for  the   trial   of  his  kinsman   and 

metropolitan  Malger,  he  preferred  the  cause  of  God  to 

the  ties   of  blood,  and  was  foremost  to  give   his  voice 

against  the  son  of  his  uncle.^    There  is  no  need  to  doubt 

the  purity  of  Hugh's  motives ;  yet  an  historian  who  judged 

Norman   Bishops  by  a  rule  as  uncharitable  as  that  by 

which  his  panegyrist  judges  English  Earls  might  doubt 

whether  it  was  necessarily  a  disinterested  act  when  the 

Bishop  of  Lisieux  pleaded  for  the  condemnation  of  the 

Archbishop  of  Rouen.     The  eldest  and  the  third  son  of 

William  and  Lescelina  were  thus  memorable  and  honoured 

William      in  their  several  walks.    Their  second  son,  William,  called 

Busac,  has  left  behind  him  a  less  worthy  name.     He  is 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  aa.  "  Monasterium  Sancti  Michaelis  XJlterioris  PortOls 
ffidificavit.*'    See  the  oharter  in  Neustria  Pia,  587. 

'  Will.  Picfc.  1 18.  The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  is  longer  and  louder  in 
the  praise  of  his  own  diocesan  than  in  the  praise  of  any  one  except  the 
Duke  himself. 

*  lb.  119.  ''Ipse  profectb,  quum  deponeretur  ArchiprBesul  Malgerius, 
Tox  justitiae  sonora  fuit,  constanter  pennanens  in  parte  Dei,  propter  Deimi 
damnans  filium  patrui." 


Busac. 
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known  in  Nonnan  history  only  for  his  rebellion^  a  rebel-  chap.  zn. 

lion  of  which   the  exact   cause  and  the  exact  date  are  ^^  ^^^' 

lion, 
alike  uncertain.     But  it  is  plain  that  he  asserted  a  right 

to  the  Duchy.^     This  claim  must  have  been  made  on  much 

more  frivolous  grounds  than  those  which  had  been  put 

forth  by  some  other  pretenders ;  for^  to  say  nothing  of  his 

having  an  elder  brother  living,  the  birth  of  his  father  was 

as  distinctly  illegitimate  as  the  birth  of  the  reigning  Duke. 

William  Busac  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time^  by  what 

means  does  not  appear^   in    possession   of  his   brother's 

fortress  of  Eu^  which  he  made  the  centre  of  his  revolt. 

But  he  had  provoked  a  foe  stronger  than  himself     DukeBuke 

William  gathered    a    force,   and   besieged  and  took  the  takes  £u. 

fortress  of  his  great  ancestor.^     He  acted  with  the  same 

politic  lenity  which^  at  this  time  of  his  life^  he  always 

showed,  except  when  his  passions  were  specially  aroused 

in  the  way  that  they  had  been  at  Alen^on.     He  merely  William 

required  his  rebellious  kinsman  to  go  into  banishment,  bi^lhed. 

He  castle  of  Eu  was  restored  to  its  lawful  owner  Count  ^?  **K®" 

refuge  m 

Bobert.     As  for  William  Busac^  he  distinctly  gained  by  France, 
his  exile.     A  younger  son  in  Normandy^  he  became  the  ceivefTthe 
founder  of  a  great  house   in  a  foreign  land.     He  took^^?"*^®^ 
shelter  in  Prance,  where  King  Henry  received  him  with  1058. 
all  honour,  and  after  a  while  promoted  him  to  a  splendid 
marriage  and  a  great  fief.     He  bestowed  on  the  exile  the 
hand  of  Adelaide,  heiress  of  Reginald  Count  of  Soissons, 
sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  that  house  of  Verman- 
dois  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  direct  and  Inti- 
mate male  line  of  Charles  the  Great.^    But  the  direct  line 

'  Will.  Oem.  vii.  20.  "Ducatum  sibi  volena  vendicare,  coBpit  contra 
Dncem  minis  et  infesiationibus  cervicem  erigere." 

'  lb.  "Fortifl  Princeps,  nolens  ei  cedere,  exeroitum  congregant,  et 
castrum  Ouds,  donee  iUad  caperet,  obsedit.*' 

'  lb.  "At  ille  Henricum  Regem  Francomm  expetiit,  cui  quid 
sibi  contigisset  flebiliter  retexit.  Bex  verb  ipsum,  utpote  nobilem 
genere  et  formA  militem,  benign^  suscepii,  et  infortanio  ejus  ooDdolens 
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OHAP.  XII.  of  the  banished  rebel  did  not  flourish.  Two  sons  succeeded 
Count  William  in  the  possession  of  Soissons^  and  the 
heritage  then  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  descendants 
in  the  female  line.^ 


Revolt  of 
William 
CouDt  of 
Arques. 
1053- 


Wide- 
spread 


The  next  revolt  against  which  the  Duke  had  to  struggle 
was  of  a  much  more  formidable  kind.  Of  no  man  could  it 
be  more  truly  said  than  of  William  that  his  foes  were  they 
of  his  own  household.  The  rebel  was  again  a  kinsman^  and 
the  scene  of  the  rebellion  was  again  laid  in  those  lands  be- 
yond Seine  which  had  remained  loyal  during  the  revolt 
which  ended  at  Val-^-dunes.^  WiUiam,  in  shoit^  was 
destined  to  fight  for  his  crown  with  every  branch  of 
his  family^  and  with  the  men  of  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions. The  kinsman  who  now  revolted  was  an  uncle^ 
another  William^  a  son  of  Richard  the  Good  by  Papia,  a 
brother  therefore  of  Archbishop  Malger.  The  legitimacy  of 
his  own  birth  was  perhaps  not  absolutely  beyond  doubt/ 
yet  we  are  told  that  he,  like  Guy  of  Burgundy  and  others/ 
as  the  son  of  a  lawfiil  wife,^  despised  the  Bastard  of  Herleva, 
and  asserted  his  own  better  right  to  the  Duchy.     In  this 


movement  movement  against  Duke  William  many  conspirators^  both 


Comitatum  Saessionia  ei  cum  quAdam  nobili  oonjuge  tribuit."  The 
Vermandois  family  was  descended  from  King  Bernard  of  Italy,  son  of 
Pippin,  son  of  Charles.  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  700,  717.  The 
supposed  treason  of  Bernard  seems  to  have  shut  out  his  descendants  from 
the  Imperial  and  royal  succession. 
*  See  Appendix  P.  '  •  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  343,  244. 

'  See  vol,  ii.  p.  181.  «  See  voL  ii.  pp.  343,  343. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  657  B  (in  the  death-bed  speech),  ^'Patrui  mei  Malgerius 
Rothomagensis  Archepiscopus,  et  Guillelmus  frater  ejus,  cui  Archas  et 
comitatum  Calogii  gratis  dederam,  me  velut  nothum  contempeenint." 
So  Roman  de  Rou,  8565  ; 

"  Ki  clamout  dreit  en  Vantage ; 
Pur  ke  il  esteit  nez  de  muillier.*' 
And  8583 ;  ''  Jamez  Ii  Dus  ne  servireit ; 

Normendie  h  grant  tort  teneit^ 
Bastart  eateit,  n'i  aveit  dreit." 
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in  and  out  of  Normandy^  had  a  share.     And  at  their  head  chap.  xn. 
stood  one,  the  highest  of  all  in  rank,  and  now  again  the  f?"5f '. 
foremost  in  hatred  against  the  prince  by  whose  side  he  ghaie 
once  had  fought,  Henry,  King  of  the  French.     It  is  also  ^^  ^^ 
quite  possible  that  the  Primate  of  Normandy  himself  had  Hodtj  ; 
a  share  in  his  brother's  intrigues.     Acts  of  distinct  treason  Anhb^op 
may  thus  have  been  among  the  causes  which  led  to  his^^s^^- 
deposition,  as  well  as  either  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  rule  in 
his  own  person  or  an  intemperate  zeal  for  its  observance  in 
the  persons  of  others.^    At  all  events,  the  Primate's  brother  The  Duke 
was  now  strongly,  most  likely  deservedly,  suspected  by  the  wi&Uun 
Duke.     We  are  told  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  secret  ©^  -A^rquM. 
plots  ever  since  William's  childhood  ;^  but  it  is  certain  that  conduct ; 
his  name  has  not  openly  appeared  in  any  of  the  conspiracies  ^J"  ^^^^' 
and  revolts  which  we  have  thus  far  had  to  record.    We  are  Domfront. 
told  also  that,  at  the  siege  of  Domfiront,  he  acted  something  104^1049. 
like  the  part  of  a  deserter,  leaving  his  post  without  any 
leave  from  his  sovereign  and  general.')    On  these  and  on  Duke 
other  grounds  it  was  that  Duke  William,  as  a  matter  occupies 
of  precaution,  without  as  yet  interfering  with  any  other  of  *^V*^® 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  uncle,  took  possession  of 
and  garrisoned  his  castle  of  Arques.^ 

'^  Orderic  (657  B)  adds,  after  the  words  last  quoted  about  Malger  and 
William  of  Arquee ;  "  HenriouB  Regem  et  Engelrannum  Gomitem  Pontivi 
contra  me  acceraerunt." 

'  Will.  Piot.  91.  "Is  ab  Ineunte  pueri  prinoipatu  infidus  ei  et 
adversus,  qnamquam  fidelitatem  juratus  et  obsequium,  hostilia  .agita- 
bat,  modb  temeritate  non  latente  resistens,  dandestinis  interdum 
dolis." 

'  lb.  93.  ''In  supradicti  Danfronti  oppugnatione  quasi  desertoris  furtivo 
more  discessit,  nequaquam  petitA  missione ;  satellitii  debitum,  cujus  antea 
Domine  hostilitatem  utcnmque  velabat,  jam  omne  detrectans."  This  can 
hardly  mean  that  he  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  so  early  as  the  siege 
of  Domfront. 

*  lb.  "  Ob  hsBO  et  alia  tot  ejus  et  tanta  ansa,  Dux  uti  res  monnit, 
Buspidens  plnra  et  majora  ausurum,  receptaouli,  quo  plurimum  confide- 
bat,  editius  finnamentum  occupavit,  oustodiam  immittens,  in  nullo  amplilis 
tamen  jus  ejus  imminuens." 
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OHAF.  XII. 

Descrip- 
tion of 
Arques : 
its  earlier 
and  later 
history. 

1589. 


SM4- 


Duke 
William 
grants  the 
County  to 
his  Uncle. 


Arques^  the  small  capital  of  the  district  of  Talou/  plays 
a  part  in  war&re  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  days  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  Its  name  is  now  best  known 
through  the  victory  which  was  won  in  its  neighbour- 
hood by  Henry  of  Navarre  over  the  forces  of  the  League. 
But  Arques  had  become  famous  in  far  earlier  times.  In 
the  troubled  minority  of  Richard  the  Fearless^  when  King 
Lewis  of  Laon  and  Count  Amulf  of  Flanders  invaded 
the  Duchy^  the  Flemish  County  in  marching  along  the 
Norman  coast^  had  been  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the 
Norman  garrison  which  defended  Arques.'  The  position 
then  contended  for  was  probably  the  town  of  Arques^  now 
sunk  to  a  village^  but  which  was  in  those  days  a  place  of 
some  importance.  As  an  important  position  according  to 
earlier  Norman  ideas>^  it  became  an  occasional  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Dukes^  and  it  was  in  its  neighbourhoood  that 
Duke  Richard  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  fiunous 
Ounnor.^  Arques  had  also  given  its  name  to  a  line  of 
Viscounts^  themselves  descended  from  another  daughter  of 
the  lucky  forester^  and  whose  names  will  be  found  enrolled 
among  the  conquerors  of  England.^  But  the  County  of 
Arques  or  Talou  had  been  granted^  seemingly  by  William 
himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,^  to  his  uncle  the 
son  of  Papia.     Count  William  now  proceeded,  after  the 


'  On  the  higtory  of  Arques  and  Talou,  see  M.  Deville*8   Histoire  dn 
ChAteau  d' Arques,  Rouen  1819  ;  Stapleton,  i.  czxiii. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  340  et  seqq. ;  Flodoard,  944 ;  Richer,  ii.  43. 

*  See  above,  P«  1 1 7- 

*  Will.  Gem.  viii.  36.  "Haud  procul  ab  oppido  Aroarum,  villA  quae 
dicitur  Schechevilla  (EquiqueviUe).''     See  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

*  On  the  Viacounts  of  Arques,  see  Deville,  pp.  9,  13,  19,  87  ;  Stapleton, 
i.  cxxiii. ;  Will.  Gem.  viii.  36.  See  the  lands  of  WiUelmus  de  Arais  in 
Suffolk,  Domesday,  431  (.  An  Osbem  de  Arcis  also  occurs  in  Linoolnshire 
and  Yorkshire. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  657  B  (see  last  page).     So  Roman  de  Rou,  8568  ; 

"  Pur  honur  de  sun  parents,         Li  ad  li  Dus  en  fieu  dun^ 
£  pur  aveir  sa  f^elt^  Arches  h  TaiUou  li  cuntd.'' 
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manner  of  that  time,  to  secure  himself  by  the  erection  of  ohaf.xii. 
a  fortress  on  a  new  site,  a  fortress  which  is  undoubtedly  ^"JJ* 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  in  the  history  of  builds  the 
Norman   military   architecture.     The   castle    of  Arques,  ^^^^^ 
the  work  of  William's  rebellious  uncle  and  namesake,^ 
is  one  of  the  few  examples  still  remaining  of  the  castles 
which  were  raised  by  the  turbulent  Norman  barons  in 
the  stormy  days  of  William's  minority .'     In  the  stage  The  later 
of  the  military  art  which  now  opens,  the  lower  ground  ca^uoTon 
is   forsaken,   and    the    square   donjon   is   almost    always  ^^^^^- 
found  placed  on  a  height.     Such  a  position  at  once  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  castle  in  case  of  attack,  and  enabled 
it  to  command  the  surrounding  country  like  an  eagle's  nest 
perched  on  a  rock.     Still,  in  days  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  artillery,  it  was  no  objection  to  a  site,  otherwise 
convenient,   that   it  was  commanded  by   ground  higher 
still.      It  was   not   till    the  days  of  the   English  wars 
that  William's  own  Ealaise  had  been  commanded  by  the 
rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  maternal  beck.^    An  insular 
or  peninsular  site  was  specially  preferred ;  and  this  is  very 
ootjspicuously  seen  in  the  site  of  the  Castle  of  Arques.   At  a  Position  of 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  haven  whose  name    "^^^ 
of  Dieppe  is  but  a  slight  corruption  of  the  old  Teutonic 
deep9^  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  with  the  Eaulne  and  with  the  northern  Varenne,  a 

^  Will.  Pict.  93.  "Nempe  eas  latebras,  id  munimeiituixi  initae  elationis 
atqae  dementisB  ipse  piiznns  fimdavit,  et  quain  operoasissimb  extnudt  in  pne* 
alti  montis  Arcarum  cacumine."  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7.  "  Nobilitate  ver^  generis 
elatns,  castrum  Archamm  in  oacumine  ipsins  montis  condidit.'*  So  the 
Ghzonicle  of  Saint  Wandrille  in  D'Acheiy,  ii.  388.  "  Willelmus  videlicet  qui 
postea  Areas  oastrmn  in  page  Tellau  primus  stattdt."  The  building  was 
clearly  something  novels  and  it  struck  people  in  Normandy  almost  as  the 
building  of  Richard's  GasUe  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  158-143)  struck  people  in 
England.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ruined  keep  is  part  of  the 
original  work.  As  to  the  gate,  and  the  other  parts  assigned  to  the  same 
date  by  M.  Beville,  I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  176,  177. 
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CHAP.  xn.  narrow  tongne  of  land  immediately  commands  the  low,  and 
in  old  times  marshy^  flats  which  lie  between  the  high 
ground  and  the  sea.  The  range  of  hills  which  ends  in  the 
cliiFs  of  Dieppe  rises  dose  to  the  left ;  to  the  right,  at  a 
greater  distance,  lie  the  heights  covered  by  the  Forest  of 
Arques.  These  heights  are  separated  from  the  peninsular 
hill  by  the  town  of  Arques,  with  its  rich  and  picturesque 
church  of  the  latest  medisBval  work,  and  by  the  battle- 
ground which  made  Arques  fSeimous  in  later  dayB.  In  fact 
both  Williams,  the  founder  and  the  Conqueror  alike,  seem 
to  be  eclipsed  even  in  local  memory  by  the  fame  of  the 
more  modern  hero.^  It  was  on  the  end  of  this  tongue  of  land 
that  Count  William  fixed  his  castle,  the  outer  wall  fencing 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  while  the  donjon  itself 
Strength  was  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  isthmus.  At  Arques  no  arti- 
^f.]^  ficial  mound  was  needed ;  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  naturally 
of  no  slight  steepness ;  but,  even  on  such  a  site  as  this,  a 
Norman  castle-builder  was  not  satisfied  with  trusting  to 
natural  defences  only.  Between  the  wall  and  the  slope  of 
the  hill  Count  William  dug  a  fosse  of  enormous  depth, 
such  a  fosse  as  may  be  seen  in  our  own  land  at  Old 
Sarum.  An  enemy  who  scaled  the  sides  of  the  hill  thus 
found  himself,  not  under  the  castle  wall,  but  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  ground,  a  mere  pathway  in  short,  with  a  deep 
and  wide  ditch  between  himself  and  the  fortress.  This 
gigantic  work  still  remains  j  so  does  the  donjon  itself, 
but,  stripped  as  it  is  of  all  its  smooth  stone  and  of 
every  fragment  of  architectural  detail,  it  appears  to  the 
ordinary  eye  little  more  than  a  shapeless  mass.  The 
inner  gate  and  part  of  the  outer  wall  are  perhaps  also 
of  the  original  work;  but  the  castle  received  large  ad- 
ditions   and    alterations    in    veiy    late    times,   some    of 

^  Hjb  admirera  however  need  not  have  carved  him  in  bas-relief  over  a  gate 
which  may  belong  to  the  days  of  William,  and  which  is  at  any  rate  much 
older  than  the  days  of  Henry. 
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which  did  not  even  spare  the  donjon  itself.^  Still  the  chap.  xii. 
site  remains  untouched^  and  the  huge  stem  mass  of  the 
donjon  is  still  there^  at  least  more  fortunate  in  it43  decay 
than  Falaise  in  its  ''restoration/'  There  is  no  spot  in 
Normandy  on  which  the  true  Norman  spirit  is  more 
thoroughly  impressed. 

Such  a  fortress  as  this  Duke  William  could  not  afford  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  a  suspected  enemy.     He  therefore^  as  Duke 
I  have  just  said,  placed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Arques^  paVa" 
seemingly  thinking  that,  in  so  doing,  he  had  done  enough  gwrison 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  that  quarter  of  the  Duchy.     At  castle. 
all  events  he  did  not  think  that  his  personal  presence  was 
needed;  for  we  find  him  once  more  in  the  distant  Cdtentin,  Duke 
once  more,  as  before  the  day  of  Val-is-dunes,  to  be  sum-  vaiognes  * 
moned  from  his  quarters  at  Valognes'  by  the  news  of  a 
rebellion  in  the  land.    This  time  it  was  not  his  personal 
safety  that  was  threatened,  but  everything  was  in  jeopardy 
for  which  William  could  deem  it  worth  while  to  reign  or  to 
live.    The  garrison  which  he  had  placed  on  the  steep  of  The  Duke's 
Ajques  had  proved  faithless.     Count  William  had  appeared  a^'^'^^ 
before  the  gate  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  himself  raised ;  ^^gJi^Jo*^* 
threats,  gifts,  promises,  solicitations  of  every  kind,  had  won  <^^unt 
over  the  minds  of  its  unsteady  defenders.^     The  Lord  of 
Ajrques  once  more  stood  as  master  within  his  own  castle,  and  Count 
now,  in  reliance  on  the  support  of  their  common  overlord,  openly 
he  openly  defied  his  nephew  and  immediate  sovereign.^  revolts: 

^  All  these  points  are  gone  into  minutely  by  M.  Deville.  I  went  over 
the  castle  minutely  in  May,  1868,  with  M.  Deville's  book  in  hand,  and  1 
can  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  description,  though  I  cannot  always 
accept  his  inferences. 

*  Both  William  of  Poitiers  (92)  and  Orderic  (657  B)  place  William  "in 
Constantino  pago."  The  special  mention  of  Valognes  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  247) 
comes  from  the  Boman  de  Rou,  8698  et  seqq. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  U.S.  "Malefidi  custodes  non  multo  post  castri  potestatem 
oonditori  reddunt,  munerum  pollidtatione,  et  impensiiis  inmiinente  vari& 
soUicitatioiie  &tig»ti  subaotique.** 

*  On  the  order  of  events  in  this  revolt,  see  Appendix  Q. 
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CHAP.  xir.  The  anarchy  which  had  overspread  all  Normandy  in  the 
days  of  Duke  William's  childhood^  now  broke  forth  again, 
Ravages  of  no  less  terrible  in  kind  if  greatly  narrowed  in  extent.  But 
'it  was  at  least  spread  over  as  wide  a  range  as  could  be  com- 
manded from  the  Castle  of  Arques.  The  hill-fortress  be- 
came a  mere  nest  of  robbers,  by  whom  every  sort  of  damage 
was  ceaselessly  inflicted  on  the  country  around.  As  ever 
happened  in  these  wretched  conflicts^  the  blow  fell  heaviest 
on  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  goods  of  the 
churches^  the  crops  and  cattle  of  the  peasant^  the  wares  of 
the  travelling  merchant^  became  the  prey  of  Count  William 
and  his  soldiers.  This  kind  of  excess  it  was  ever  the  great 
Duke's  boast,  as  it  was  his  highest  glory,  to  put  down  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  hand.  We  may  well  believe  his  pane- 
gyrist when  he  tells  us  that  it  was  in  answer  to  the  cry  of 
his  suffering  people^  no  less  than  to  avenge  the  insult  done 
to  his  own  authority^^  that  William  set  forth  in  all  haste 
Duke  from  Valognes.  He  set  forth  on  a  march  only  less  speedy 
marchfrom  ^^^  ^^^  headlong  ride  which  had  once  borne  him  across 
Valognen.  y^g  estuaiy  of  the  Vire  and  by  the  minster  and  the  mount 
of  the  faithful  Hubert.'  No  longer  alone^  he  again  made 
his  way  across  the  ford  which  he  had  passed  on  that  memo- 
rable night,  but  now  he  had  no  need  to  slink  in  by-paths  or 
to  fear  to  present  himself  before  the  grates  of  any  city  in  his 
dominions.  He  pressed  on  by  now  loyal  Bayeux,  safe 
under  the  episcopal  care  of  his  brother,  or  rather  of  those 
who  ruled  under  the  name  of  the  youthful  Prelate.3     He 

*  Will.  Pict.  92.  "  Nam  festdnantem  ut  contrairet  injuria^  suas  ampliiia 
incitaverunt  audita  mala  provindfe  suie.  Ecclesiarum  bona,  agrestium 
labores,  negotiaiorum  lucra  militum  prsedam  injustd  fieri  dolebat.  Mise- 
rando  planctu  imbelliB  vulgi,  qui  multus  tempore  belli  aut  seditionum  ariri 
tolet,  advocari  se  cogitabat/*  The  mention  of  merchants  as  a  numerous 
and  important  class  marks  the  growing  civilization  of  Normandy  under  its 
great  ruler. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  249. 

'  Odo  could  not  have  been  now  above  seventeen  years  old  (see  vol.  ii. 
p,  210),  nor  William  himself  above  twenty-six. 
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paseed  by  Caen,  where  the  anathema  had  been  spoken  against  cbap.  xh. 

evil-dooTS  such  as  those  whom  he  was  hastening  to  chastise.^ 

There  he  made  a  feint  of  going  on  towards  his  capital ;  but 

he  tamed  his  steps  to  Pontaudemer,  he  crossed  the  Seine 

at  Caudebec,  one  of  the  spots  where  the  ancient  speech  of 

the  Northman  still  lives  in  the  local  name ;'  he  hastened 

on  by  Baons-le-Comte,  till  he  found  himself,  at  the  head  of 

six  followers  only,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Arques.^     All  He  reaches 

the  rest  of  the  company  at  whose  head  he  had  set  forth  ^ithir 

from  Valofifnes  had  broken  down  on  the  way  beneath  the  ™^^ 

®  "^  ^     ^  company, 

haste  and  weariness  of  that  terrible  ride.     But  a  reinforce*  and  meets 
ment  was  already  waiting  for  him.     Some  of  the  Duke  s  *,^t"from 
ehiefest  and  most  trusty  vassals  had  deemed  that,  in  such  a  Rouen. 
moment  of  peril,  there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  formal  orders 
to  do  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject.     They  had  set  forth 
from  Bouen  at  the  head  of  a  troop  numbering  three  hundred 
knights,  meaning  to  keep  the  revolters  in  check  and  to 
hinder  the  carrying  of  any  kind  of  provisions  into  the  rebel- 
lious fortress.^     But  they  found  the  forces  gathered  in  the 
castle  to  be  so  numerous,  and  they  found  the  loyalty  of  some 
of  their  own  men  to  be  so  doubtful,  that,  on  the  second  day 
of  their  adventure,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  turn  home 
again  before  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.     Hard  by  the  castle 
they  found  the  Duke  with  his  small  company.    They  told  wniiam 
him  the  state  of  affairs;  the  disaffection  was  greater  than "deky. 
he  thought;   nearly  the  whole   neighbourhood — that  is, 
we  may  suppose,  the  noble  portion  of  its  inhabitants — ^was 
hostile ;  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on  further  with  so  small  a 
force.     But  the  victor  of  Val-^s-dunes  and  Domfront  had 
learned  something  like  coniidence  in  his  star.   *'  The  rebels,'^ 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  240. 

'  CaudebeosGold  Beck.     The  arms  of  the  town  are  appropriately  tliree 
fiflh. 

*  See  Appendix  Q. 

*  I  here  follow  the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  (93),  trying  to  make 
it  intelligible  by  borrowing  some  hints  fipom  William  of  Malmesbury. 
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OHAP.  xn.   said  the  Duke,   "  if  once  they  see  me  &oe  to  &ce,  will 
He  hastens  never  dare  to  withstand  me/'^     At  once^  we  are  told^  he 
Buocessftil    spurred  on  his  horse  at  ftdl  speed.     His  rebel  uncle  and  his 
J^^^^   followers,  a  greater  company  than  his  own,  were  to  be  seen 
gates.         on  the  steep,  returning,  it  would  seem,  from  a  plundering 
excursion.   They  were  therefore  no  doubt  disordered  and  en- 
cumbered with  booty.     The  Duke  determined  on  an  instant 
attack.     He  followed  them  up  to  the  only  accessible  point 
of  the  hill,  by  the  path  leading  straight  to  the  gate  of  the 
castle.     A  skirmish  followed  before  the  gateway,  on  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  later  defences  of  the  castle. 
The  defenders  of  the  fortress  gave  way  before  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  Duke,  and  it  was  only,  we  are  told,  through 
their  suddenly  shutting  the  gates  that  the  quarrel  failed  to 
be  decided  on  the  very  day  in  which  William  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  rebel  stronghold. 

The  castle  of  Arques  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
by  such  a  sudden  blow  as  the  Duke  had  done  his  best  to 
deal;  but  he  knew  well  that  to  attempt  to  carry  his 
uncle's  fortress  by  storm  while  its  defenders  were  on  their 
guard  was  an  undertaking  which  surpassed  even  his 
prowess.  Horse  and  foot  could  only  have  pressed  up 
the  sides  of  the  peninsula,  probably  to  fall  headlong  into 
the  deep  chasm  which  yawned  between  them  and  the 
outer  walls  of  the  castle.'  Duke  William  was  too  waiy 
a  warrior  to  waste  his  strength  on  such  attempts  as  this ; 
moreover,  at  this  time  of  his  life  at  least,  he  had  no  mind 
for  wanton  slaughter,  and  he  wished  for  the  honour  of 
recovering  the  castle  and  subduing  the  rebellion  without 
the  shedding  of  Norman  blood.^    A  blockade  was  therefore 

'  Will.  Pict.  93.  "Nihil  quidem  rebelles  in  se,  quum  prsBsentem 
conspexerint,  ausuros." 

'  See  the  spirited  illustration  in  Deville,  p.  284. 

*  Will.  Pict.  93.  "Dein  potiri  volens  munitions,  jnssu  propere  oon- 
tracto  ezercitu  circumsedit.   Fuit  difficillimum  qnos  ea  natura  loci  maxima 
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the  only  course  open  to  him;  Arqnes  was  to  be  another ohap. xn. 
Brionne.^    The  Duke  had  now  been  joined  by  a  l^^^ge  ^*^l!!l? 
following,  counting  among  them  some  of  the  best  knights  of  th«  castle. 
Normandy.'     He  could  therefore  afford  to  divide  his  forces. 
One  party  was  left  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  castle. 
Its  command  was  entrusted  to  Walter  Giffard^  a  loyal  Walter 
knight  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  kinsman  of  William  oommMida 
of  Arques,  that  is,  not  of  the  rebel  Count,  but  of  the  ^^  ^^<^^' 
&ithful  Viscount,  and  a  more  distant  kinsman  of  the  Duke  party, 
himself,  both  owning  a  common  ancestor  in  the  forester  of 
Equiqueyille,  the  father  of  Gunnor  and  her  sisters.^    The 
chief  who  now  commanded  below  the  steep  of  Arques  lived 
to  refiise  to  bear  the  banner  of  Normandy  below  the  steep 
of  Senlac.     He  lived  to  make  up  for  a  forced  inaction 
against  rebels  in  his  own  land,  by  dealing  blows  with  all 
the  remaining  strength  of  his  aged  arm  against  men  who 
were  fighting    for   their  homes    against  an   unprovoked 
invasion.      He  lived  to  have  his  name  written  in  the 
great  record  of  the  Conquest,  and  to  found,  like  so  many 
others  among  the  baronage  of  Normandy,  a  short-lived 
Earldom  in  the  land  which  he  helped  to  conquer.    The  force 
under  Walter  now  remained  to  guard  the  works  which  the 

defensabat  expugnare.  San^  more  8U0  illo  optimo,  rem  optans  absque  cruore 
confecttim  iri,  efferatoe  et  contumacee  obice  castelli  ad  montis  pedem 
exstmcti  clansit." 

*  See  vol.ii.  p.  264. 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  8610  ; 

"  Li  mielz  de  la  chevalerie 
I  mist  de  tute  Normendie." 

*  The  presence  of  Walter  Giffi^rd  cornea  only  from  a  late  Chronicle 
(Bouquet,  zi.  350),  where  he  is  prematurely  called  Count.  But,  as  his 
lordship  of  Longueville  lay  hard  by,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he 
should  be  there.  He  was  the  son  of  Osbem  of  Bolbec — a  little  town  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  way  to  the  more  fiunous  Lillebonne— by  Ayelina, 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Gunnor  (Will.  Gem.  viii.  37).  A  brother  of  Osbem 
was  Godfrey,  **  pater  Willelmi  de  Archis/*  that  is,  of  the  Viscount.  See 
Deyille,  p.  19.  On  Walter 'Giffiud,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buckingham,  see> 
Ellis,  i.  414,  and  Taylor,  Wace,  169. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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OHAP.  xn. 


King 
Heniy 
abets  the 
rebels. 


WiUiam's 

feudal 

scruple 

against 

meeting 

the  King 


Doke  raised  for  the  blockade  of  the  castle.  A  ditch  and 
palisade  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  protected  a  wooden  tower^^ 
which  was  raised,  as  usual,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  besieged 
from  all  communication  with  the  neighbourhood.  With 
the  other  party  William  himself  departed^  to  keep  in 
check  some  of  the  more  powerful  allies  by  whom  it  was 
likely  that  supplies  or  reinforcements  would  be  Aimished 
to  the  besieged.^ 

At  the  head  of  these  was  King  Henry.  It  would  seem 
that  a  scruple  of  feudal  honour  made  William  shrink  &om 
meeting  his  lord  face  to  hce  in  battle,  even  though  his 
lord  was  in  the  act  of  committing  a  breach  of  every  feudal 
tie  towards  a  vassal  who  had  fully  discharged  every  feudal 
duly.  One  reason,  we  are  told,  for  the  Duke's  entrusting 
the  blockade  to  others  was  that  the  King  was  known  to 
be  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  castle.  Bather  than  do 
aught  against  his  oath  of  homage,  William  would  run  all 
the  risk  involved  in  carrying  his  own  arms  elsewhere,  while 
he  left  others  to  head  the  resistance  against  the  most  dan- 

^  This  tower,  doubtless  of  wood,  is  described  as  a  "munitio"  in  the 
extract  from  William  of  Poitiers  given  above.  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7 ; 
"Erectis  aggeribus  ad  radicem  montis  castrum  stabilivit,  quod  fortinm 
virorum  robore  inexpugnabile  reddidit,  et  sic  inde  abiens  vallatum  alimoniis 
reliquit."  So  Will.  Malms,  iii.  154  ;  ''Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello." 
Wace  (Roman  de  Bou,  8600)  says  that  the  Duke 


^  De  foBsez  b  de  heri9nn 
E  de  pel  fist  un  chasteillun, 
El  pi^  del  teltre  en  la  vall^, 
Eli  garde  tute  la  cuntr^e  ; 
Ne  pristrent  paiz  eels  del  chastel 
Ne  buds  ne  yache  ne  vdel ; 


Li  Dus  tel  chastelet  i  fist, 
Tant  chevaliers  h  tel  i  mist, 
Eli  bien  le  porreient  desfendre 
Ke    Reis  ne  Quens  ne   poireit 
prendre." 

Cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  264. 


*  Will.  Pict.  94.    "  PriBsidio  impoeito,  aliis  postea  negotiis  invitantibuB, 
ipse  recesflit ;  ut,  dum  ferro  parceret,  fame  vinoeret.*'    So  Wace,  861  a  ; 
"  Le  Dus  s*en  est  parti  atant, 
Sei  busnignes  ailleurs  qudrant.'* 
This  is  by  no  means  dear.  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.)  is  rather  more  de- 
finite ;  *'  Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello,  ad  alia  qun  magis  urgebant  bella 
oonversus  est.**    It  was  therefore  a  military  operation  in  another  direction 
which  called  William  off.    We  shall  see  directly  why  he  avoided  personal^ 
oondncting  the  blockade. 
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gerouB  of  his  foes.^     And  so  it  happened.     The  King  chip.  xn. 
came  and  went  unhurt  in  person^  but  he  was  tar  from 
being  saccessful  in  his  enterprise.      The  besiegers  laidAmbuah 
an  ambush  in  the  way  of  the  French  army,  near  the  Normans 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  County  of  Tabu  ^ubin!* 
who  remained  loyal.    The  scene  of  this  stratagem  was  the 
castle  of  Saint  Aubin^  a  point  on  the  Dieppe  at  a  short 
distance  above  Arques.     There  dwelt  a  valiant  knight  of  Loyalty  of 
princely  descent^  Bichard  of  Hugleville^  a  son  of  Papia,  a  Hugleviile. 
daughter  of  Richard  the  Good.   She  had  married  beyond  the 
limits  of  Normandy.   Her  husband  was  Gulbert^  Advocate  of 
Saint  Valery  in  Ponthieu^  a  name  soon  to  become  so  famous 
in  Norman  history.     The  Ponthevin  dignity  continued  in 
the  elder  branch  of  the  fiimily;  but  Richard,  the  second 
son  of  Gxdbert  and  Papia^  had  received  an  establishment  in 
the  land  of  Talou,  and  he  now  stood  firmly  by  his  cousin  the 
Duke^  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  hostile.^   With  him  no  doubt  stood  his  son^  the  younger 

^  This  feudal  scrapie,  which  really  seems  the  only  intelligible  explanation 
of  William's  conduct  in  leaving  the  most  important  operations  to  others, 
comes  firom  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (u.  s.) ;  '^  Simul  quia  sciebat  Regem 
Francorum  Jampridem,  nescio  qvA  simultate,  sibi  infensum,  ad  opem  obsesso 
ferendam  adventare  ;  namque  pirsedicandi  moderaminis  consilio^  quamvis 
justiorem  caussam  habere  videretur,  cum  eo  decemere  ferro  cavebat,  cui 
et  pro  Sacramento  et  pro  soffiragio  obnoxins  erat."  Henry  the  Second  felt 
the  like  scruple  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  1159,  but  Thomas  of  London, 
then  the  worldly  Chancellor^  thought  otherwise ;  **  Vanft  superstitione  et 
reyerenti&  Bex  tentus  consilio  aliorum,  super  urbem,  in  quft  esset  dominus 
saus  Rex  Francise,  irruere  noluit ;  dicente  in  contrariimi  Cancellario,  quod 
personam  domini  Rex  Francorum  ibi  deposuisset,  e6  quod  supra  pacta 
conventa  hostem  se  ei  opposuisset."     (Will.  Fil.  Steph.  p.  200,  ed.  Giles.) 

'  We  learn  the  spot  of  thecombat  from  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou,  863  2  et  seqq. ; 
'*  Jit  ert  li  Rei  &  Saint-Albin/*  &c. 
And  this  agrees  with  the  description  of  Richard  of  Hugleville  given  by 
Orderic  (606  B),  where  he  sets  forth  the  pedigree  of  the  family ;  '*  Tem- 
pore Guillehni  juyenis  filii  Rodberti  Ducis,  Guillelmus  de  Aichis  contra 
Ducem  rebellavit,  et  pen^  omnium  Galogiensium  parilis  defectus  nothum 
principem  deseniit ;  solus  Rlcardus  contra  rebelles  in  castello  suo  secus 
ecclesiam  Sancti  Albini  perstitit,  et  pro  fidelitate  Ducis  contra  disoursus 
Archacensium  provindam  circumjacentem  defensare  curavit." 
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OHAP.  xn.   Gkilbert^  a  man  whose  name  we  shall  again  greet  with  honour, 
Gull^.     ^^^  whom  Englishmen  at  least  may  look  on  as  the  noblest 
among  the  chivalry  of  Normandy.^     With  Richard  too 
stood  his  son-in-law  GeoflBrey,  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Ada,  and  Gteofirey^s  brother  Hugh,  the  sons  of  Thurcytel 
who  held  the  lordship  of  Neufinarch^  by  the  famous  forest 
of  Lions.     Of  these,  Hugh  had  already  fallen  in  an  earlier 
Riohard'8    skirmish  with  the  rebels  of  Arques.*     Geofl&^y  lived  to  be 
Oeofl^y     father  of  one   who  made   himself  a  name   in   a  remote 
^j^**^  comer  of  our  own   island.     Bernard   of  Newmarch,   the 
New-         son  of  Ada  the   daughter  of  Richard  of  Hugleville,  be- 
came as   terrible  an  enemy   to  the   central  land  of  the 
Cymry,  as  the  son  of  Hamon  Dentatus  showed  himself 
to  the  Cymry  of  the  southern  coasts.^     His  fame  still 
His  priory  lives,  fiur  away  from  the  forest  of  Lions  and  the  hill  of 
at  Brock-    Arques,  where  the  minster  and  the  castle  of  Brecknock 
°  look   forth  on   the  vale  of  the  Welsh  Axe,  and  on  the 

mountain  rampart  which,  when  Arques  was  beleaguered 
and   defended,   still  gfuarded  the  realm   of  Oruffydd  the 
son  of  Rhydderch.* 
The  The  King  of  the  French  and  his  comrades  must  have 

halt  at  heen  strangely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country,  when 
AubL  *^®y  chose  a  spot  for  their  halting-place  so  near  to  the 
home  of  such  tried  and  loyal  warriors  as  these.  They  had 
brought  with  them  a  good  stock  of  provisions  of  com  and 
of  wine,  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  of  Arques.  At  Saint 
Aubin  they  began  to  make  ready  a  train  of  sumpter-horses 
with  a  military  convoy,  to  carry  these  good  things  to  their 
suflfering  friends,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  country  where 

'  See  Ord.  Vit.  606  D.  It  ia  with  a  thrill  of  sympathy  alike  for  the  hero 
and  for  his  chronicler  that  an  Englishman  reads  the  passage,  which  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  again. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  606  G.  ''  Hugonem  cum  omnibus  suis  Archacenses  apud 
Moriummontem  repente  circumdederunt,  seseque  viriliter  defendentem 
interemenint.** 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  346.  »  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s. 
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no  danger  was  to  be  looked  for.^     Bat,  no  doubt  by  the  ohap.  xii. 
help  of  the  loyal  lord  of  Saint  Aubin,*  the  besiegers  of 
Axques,  in  their  wooden  castle,^  soon  learned  the  careless 
approach  of  the  French.     A  plan  was  speedily  devised ;  an  SuocesB  of 
ambush  was  laid;  a  smaller  party  was  sent  forth  to  prac-  man  am- 
tise  that  stratagem  of  pretended  flight  which  Norman  craft  ^^^' 
was  to  display  thirteen  years  later  on  a  greater  scale.^    The 
Normans  turned;  the  French  pursued;  presently  the  liers- 
in- wait  were  upon  them,  and  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the 
invading  host  were  slaughtered  or  taken  prisoners  before 
the  eyes  of  their  King.^     One  Norman  traitor  at  least  was  Capture  of 
taken.     "  Hugh  Bardulf  himself,  that  great  man,'^  ®  was  Bar^ull 
among  the  captives.     The  exact  nature  and  measure  of 
Hugh's   greatness   does   not  appear;   but  his    capture   is 

^  Boman  de  Rou,  8620 ; 

"  La  sur  d' Arches  voleit  gamir,       L4  les  fist  li  Rei  arester, 
Kar  li  bl^  lar  debvait  &illir«  E  Inr  gamisun  aprester 

J^  ert  li  Bei  k  Saint- Albin,  Sumien  ki  lur  hemeiB  portassent, 

Asez  portout  h  bl^  ^  vin  ;  £  chevaliers  kMl  conv^iassent." 

So  WilL  Gem.  vii.  7.    "  Exercitum  castra  metari  apud  Sanctum  Albinum 
jussit."  '  See  Appendix  Q. 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  8628  ; 

"  Cil  del  chastel  olrent  tost 
La  gamisan  d  li  grant  ost." 
The  '*tur*'  is  the  oastle  of  Arques ;  the  ''chastel"  is  the  wooden  castle 
of  the  besiegers. 

*  WiD.  Grem.  vii.  7.  '*  Cujus  [Regis]  adventum  milites  Duois  oomperientes, 
de  suis  misenmt,  si  quos  fort^  hostiam  k  regio  ocetu  abstraherent,  quos 
illi  in  latibulis  degentes  incantoe  exdperent.  Qud  dum  venissent,  non 
minimam  exercit(is  partem  inde  protraxerunt,  et  fugientes  in  insidias  in- 
duxenmt.  Statim  verd  qui  videbantur  fugere,  venA  fiioie  coepemnt  eos 
acriter  csedere."  80  Roman  de  Ron,  8633  et  seqq.  Less  folly  WilL  Pict* 
94  ;  "  Adducti  in  spem  memorandi  fiusinoris  quidam  ex  eo  numero  qui  in 
praesidio  Dncis  relicti  custodiimt,  Francorum  adventantium  itinera  ex- 
plorata  insidunt.     Et  ecce  numerosa  pars  mintls  cauti  excipiuntur." 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  232.  '*  Quomm  astutiA  insidiis  exceptus,  Isembardum 
Pontivi  oomitem  coram  se  obtruncari,  Hugonem  Bardulfom  capi,  meritd 
ingemnit." 

*  All  our  accounts  speak  of  the  capture  of  Hugh  Bardulf  as  of  an 
event  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu. 
William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.)  says,  **  Hugo  Bardulfus  ipse  item,  vir  magnus, 
capitur." 
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spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  fight. 
I  know  of  no  record  of  his  earlier  exploits  or  of  his  later 
&te ;  bnt  the  name  of  Bardulf  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  later 
records  both  of  the  Norman  and  of  the  English  Exchequer, 
and  one  at  least  of  his  descendants  seems  to  have  been  as 
little  am^iable  to  lawful  authority  as  his  anoestor.^  By  the 
side  of  the  captive  Bardulf  died  a  sovereign  prince,  a  neigh- 
bour of  Normandy^  bound  by  ties  of  the  closest  affinity 
alike  to  William  the  Duke  and  to  William  the  rebel.  The 
house  of  the  Counts  of  Ponthieu  is  one  whose  name  will 
meet  us  more  than  once  again  in  the  course  of  the  present 
volume.  Sprung  of  the  blood  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil, 
a  name  so  familiar  to  us  in  Norman  histoiy  a  hundred  years 
before,'  they  held^  as  he  had  done^  the  border  land  between 
Normandy  and  Flanders.  But  they  had  held  it  by  various 
tenures  and  under  various  titles.  Hugh^  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  ruler,  a  prince^  if  we  may  so  call  him, 
high  in  the  favour  of  his  namesake  the  Parisian  King,  had 
borne  no  title  but  that  of  Advocate  of  Saint  Biquier.^  He 
was,  as  the  chronicles  of  the  Abbey  take  care  to  tell  us, 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  great  monastery  of  which  he 
was  bound  to  be  the  defender.^  The  house  of  Saint  Biquier 
was  the  work  of  the  bounty  of  the  great  Charles ;  it  was 


*  "  In  the  roll  of  Norman  fees  in  the  red  book  of  the  Exchequer,  we  find 
Doon  Bardulf  returned  as  one  of  those  'qui  non  venerunt,  nee  miserunt, 
nee  aliquid  dixerunt.' "  I  copy  this  from  Taylor^s  Wace,  p.  44.  The  name 
of  Bardulf  including  several  Doun  Bardul&,  occurs  constantly  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Becords  both  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (see  the  Indexes  to 
Madox  and  Stapleton),  but  I  have  nut  lighted  on  the  particular  story  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  227  et  pass. 

"  Ghron.  Centul.  iv.  2 1  (ap.  D'Aohery,  ii.  543).  "  Attamen  huic  numquam 
Comitis  nomen  accessit,  sed  erat  ilii  insigne  quod  Sancti  Richarii  voca- 
batur  Advocatus."    On  Saint  Riquier  see  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 

*  lb.  "  Ablatis  monasterio  Centulo  tribus  oppidis,  Abbatis- villi,  Sanoto 
Medardo,  et  Inor&,  et  his  castellis  effectis,  in  eorumque  stippendia  multis 
aliis  Sancti  Richarii  villis  et  reditibus  ab  Hugone  Rege  pnerogatis."  Cf . 
iv.  12. 
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the  house  where  a  saintly  Abbot  and  an  Emperor^s  daughter  ohap.  xn. 
so  strangely  became  the  parents  of  that  famous  Nithard,  who 
figures  alike  as  Count  and  as  Abbot^  and  who  is  yet  more 
renowned  as  a  lay  historian  in  whose  steps  neither  -^thd- 
weard  nor  Pulk  knew  how  to  walk.^    The  son  of  Hugh,  ingelrwn 
Ingeham  or  Enguerrand^  the  First,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  con^f' 
title  of  Count  of  Ponthieu,  a  title  sometimes  exchanged  for  ^^^^^®" 
that  of  Count  of  Abbeville.^     The  grange  stolen  awayviUe. 
from  the  house  of  Saint  Biquier  grew  into  the  capital  of 
a  principality,  and  the  town  was  in  after  days  adorned  with 
that  unfinished  minster,  which,  as  it  is  looked  at  from  the 
west  or  from  the  east,  may  be  called  the  noblest  or  the 
meanest  in  France.  This  elder  Ingelram  has  already  appeared 
in  our  history  as  a  foe  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  his  an- 
tagonist on  the  field  where  Herlwin,  not  yet  of  Bee,  taught 
the  contending  chiefs  how  a  Christian  soldier  had  learned  to 
return  good  for  evil>    From  him  the  County  passed  to  Hugh  the 
a  second  Hugh,  and  from  him,  only  a  year  before,  it  had  1046-1052. 
passed  to  a  second  Ingelram.     This  prince  now,  whether  led  ingelram 
by  border  enmity,  by  loyalty  to  his  suzerain,  or  by  preference  1051-1053! 
to  one  domestic  tie  over  another,  had  joined  the  call  of  King 
Henry  to  an  invasion  of  the  Norman  Duchy.     The  Count  HiBaflSnity 
of  Ponthieu  went  forth  to  help  the  husband  of  his  sister  wilUamB. 
against  the  brother  of  his  wife.     Count  Hugh  had  given 

*  See  Chron.  Cental,  ii.  7.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  2^6),  by  one  of  the 
slips  80  natural  in  a  chapter  not  revised  by  the  author,  confounds  £ftther  and 
son. 

'  I  find  that  in  my  second  volume  I  have  written  this  name  Ingelram  in 
the  text  (p.  31 7)  and  Enguerrand  in  the  Appendix  (p.  587).  Such  accidents 
will  happen,  especially  with  foreign  names.  Ingelram  (whence  Ingram)  is 
certainly  the  English  form,  though  the  name  was  never  common  in  England ; 
I  therefore  prefer  it,  as  does  Sir  F.  Palgrave. 

»  Hariulf  (Chron.  Cent.  iv.  21)  calls  the  elder  Hugh  "  Hugo  Abbatensis,** 
ftnd  the  Ingdnm  slain  at  Saint  Aubin  is  by  William  of  Jumi^s  (vii.  7) 
called  *' Abbatis-vills  Comes.**  Ingeham,  according  to  Hariulf,  took  the 
title  of  Count  (*'  Dei  gratia  Comes  '*)  on  slaying  Baldwin  Count  of  Bou- 
logne and  marrying  his  widow  Adelaide.    Chron.  Cent.  iv.  la. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
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OHAP.  xn.  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  of  Arques^^  but  his  son 
was  also  the  husband  of  a  full  sister  of  Duke  William.' 
As  such^  he  was  himself  the  son-in-law  of  the  Tanner's 
daughter^  and  he  had  therefore  no  right  to  join  the  Lord  of 
Arques  in  his  sneers  at  the  Bastard  of  Falaise.  He  now 
felt  the  strength  of  the  Norman  steely  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  Prince  against  whom  he  came.  He  fell  in  the  ambush 
Guy.  of  Saint  Aubin  ;^  his  Couniy  passed  to  his  brother  Guy, 

'  soon  again  to  appear  in  our  stoiy ;  *  but  his  daughters, 
DMighten  the  uieces  of  Duke  William,  were  treated  as  members  of 
^^'     the  ducal  fiunily,  and  one  of  them,  Judith   the  wife  of 
Waltheof,  lived  to  leave  behind  her  an  evil  renown  in  the 
history  of  our  own  land.^ 
King  The  Count  of  Ponthieu  was  thus  slain  fighting  valiantly.® 

tine/  His  overlord  King  Henry  escaped  the  ambush,  and  pressed 
on  towards  the  hill  of  Arques,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the 
besieged.  But  he  found  Duke  William's  wooden  castle 
too  strong,  and  the  courage  of  its  defenders  too  deter- 
mined, for  his  attacks  upon  it  to  prevail.*^    He  accordingly 

'  William  of  Jami^ges  (vii.  7)  calls  the  wife  of  William  of  Arquee  "  aoror 
Widonia  Comitia  Pontivi."  That  is  a  daughter  of  Hugh.  Why  is  Ingelram 
csilled  "Gomes  Abbatisvills,"  and  his  brother  **  Gomes  PontiYi/'  in  the 
same  chapter! 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  587. 

'  The  death  of  Ingelram  is  mentioned  in  all  our  accounts,  like  the  cap- 
ture of  Hugh  Bardulf. 

*  This  is  Guy  who  imprisoned  Harold.  His  uncle,  another  Guy,  son  of 
Ingelram  the  First,  was  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  Ghron.  Gent.  iy.  36.  p.  355), 
and  wrote  the  famous  poem  *'  De  Bello  Hastingensi."  See  Will.  Gem. 
vii.  44- 

^  The  other  daughter  married  Odo  of  Ghampagoe.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  588,  and 
below,  p.  14a. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (94)  calls  him  "nobilitate  notus  ac  fortudine/' 
and  Wilb'am  (or  Orderic)  in  the  death-bed  speech  (657  B)  says  "praocur- 
sores  mei  praeoocupaverunt  Engelrannum  Gomitem  in  castrum  intrara 
festinantem,  ipsumque  fortiter  pugnantem,  quia  miles  erat  aspemmus, 
oociderunt,  et  agmina  ejus  fugaverunt.*'  Hariulf,  in  the  Ghronide  of 
Saint  Riquier  (iy.  ai),  calls  him  **  homo  fonnas  mirabilis." 

^  Will.  Pict.  (u.  s.)  "Perveniens  tamen  quo  ire  intenderat,  Bex  ez- 
aoerbatissunis  animia  summA  yi   preasidiam  attentavit :   Willelmum  ab 
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returned  home^  having  done  nothing  towards  the  imme-  ohaf.  xn. 
diate  object  of  his  journey^  the  relief  of  the  besieged  Count 
of  Arques.^     He  had  however  gained  some  partizans  in 
Normandy^  and  one  Norman  fortress  at  least  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.    Its  position  shows  that  the  rebellion  must 
have  spread  &c  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Arques.     One  Wimund^  who  conmianded  the  fortress  of  Moulios 
Moulins,  surrendered  it  to  the  King.*    The  fortress  thus  the^King 
gained  by  Henry  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  in  the  ^^^* 
County  of  Hiesmes  and  Diocese   of  Seez,  on  the  veiy 
fix>ntier  of  the  debateable  land  of  the  House  of  Belesme.^ 
The  post  was  therefore  an  important  one.     It  received  a  It  is  gar- 
French  garrison,  and  its  command  was  entrusted  to  a  man  ^j^^^^^  q^j 
of  princely  rank  from  a  distant  quarter  of  Gaul,  ^tose^J^^^^ 
presence  in  the  royal  host  is  not  the  least  perplexing  thing 
about  the  story.    This  was  Guy-Geoflfrey,  Count  of  Ghw- 
cony,*   son  of  that  William  of  Aquitaine  who  bore  the 
title  of  the  Great.   He  was  therefore  brother  of  the  prince 
who  had  suffered  so  hardly  at  the  hands  of  Geoffirey  of 
Anjou;  he  was  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke,  who,  from 

2erumnis  uti  eriperet,  pariter  decrementum  sui,  Btragem  suorom  yindicaret. 
Sed  ubi  negotium  difficile  animadvertit,  quippe  inimicoB  impetus  &cil^ 
tolerayerunt  castelli  mttnimenta  et  militum  virtus  aeque  validss  ....  abire 
maturavit." 

^  So  I  understand  the  not  very  clear  statemeut  of  William  of  Poitiers 
that  the  King  went  away. 

*  Will.  Pict.  96.  "In  ipsft  morft  obsidionali  Normannorum  aliquant! 
potentiores  ab  Duoe  ad  Begem  defeoerunt,  quos  jam  antea  oonspirationis 
rebeUantium  oocultique  fuisse  adjutores  opinabile  erat.  Malevolentiam, 
quH  olim  contra  infuitem  fuerant  inflati  nondum  evomuere  totam.  Eorum 
eo  consortio  Guimundus  pnesidens  munitioni  quam  Molendinas  appellant 
in  manus  Begis  earn  dedit."  William  of  Malmesbury  seems  to  make  the 
movement  a  popular  one ;  '*  Hujusoe  obsidionis  intervailo  populus  castri  quod 
Molendinis  dlcitur,  ezolesoens,  ad  partes  Regis  inoentore  quodam  Galterio 
transiit."    Is  this  Walter  the  same  as  the  Wimund  of  the  other  William  ? 

*  See  St^>leton,  i.  cxxxiii.  et  al. 

*  Win.  Pict.  96.  "Guide  frater  Comitis  Pictavensis  Willelmi  atque 
Boman»  Imperatricis."  So  Will.  Malms.  This  Guy  (see  Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates,  ii  356)  is  the  same  as  the  Geoffirey  whom  Geoffirey  Martel 
established  in  Gasoony.   See  vol.  ii.  p.  595. 
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OHAP.  XXL   Peter,  had  changed  his  name  to  William^^  and  brother  too 
of  Agne0j  the  wife  of  the  reigning  Emperor^  whose  name 
was  soon  to  become  famous  during  the  minority  of  her  son.^ 
Guy-Oeoffirey  himself^  on  his  accession  to  his  brother's  do- 
minions a  few  years  later^  also  changed  his  baptismal  name 
1058-1087.  for  that  so  familiar  to  his  £unily,  and  reigned  as  William 
Return  of   the  Eighth  of  Aquitaine  and  Sixth  of  Poitiers*^   By  this 
liinaf     ^    ^^^  Duke  William  had  returned  to  the  siege ;  he  had  no 
longer  to  fear  the  commission  of  any  feudal  offence  by 
The  fighting  personally  against  his  lord.     The   defenders  of 

jj^^     Arques  were  now  sorely  pressed  by  hunger.    They  con- 
presaed.      trived  to  send  messages  to  King  Henry;  but  all  was  in 
vain;  no  help  came  from  their  royal  ally.^    At  last  the 
sure  but  slow  means  to  which  the  Duke  had  trusted  had 
The  castle  thoroughly  done  its  work;  Count  William  and  his  garrison 
wretched  'surrendered,  on  the  sole  oondition  that  the  horrors  of 
■J^^^^*^^•  Alenjon  were  not  to  be  repeated.    Safety  for  life  and  limb 
was  promised;   the  gates  were  opelied^  and  a  company 
came  forth  in  whose  sad  condition  the  Norman  pan^yrist 
sees  at  least  as  much  matter  for  scorn  as  for  pity.   Knights 
of  renown  throughout  France  and  Normandy  came  forth 
with  marks  of  hunger  on  their  faces^  and  with  their  necks 
bowed  down  alike  by  hunger  and  by  shame.     Some  rode 
on  famished  horses^  whose  feeble  feet  could  hardly  raise 
the  dust  or  give  forth  an  audible  sound  as  they  crept 

'  Chron.  Mazent.  1058  (LabM,  ii.  310).  "WillenuuB,  qui  et  Petrus 
cogDomento  Acer." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 

'  In  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Mazentius  he  is  called  Geofifrey  in  1044, 1058, 
1060,  1061,  1061,  Guy  and  Geoffrey  in  1068,  William  in  1071,  lastly  in 
1086,  "Guido  qui  et  Groffredus.'*  This  is  certainly  the  way  to  confuse 
genealogists. 

*  Will.  Pict.  95.  "  Bex  denu6  accitus  multo  et  miser^  supplici  nuncio 
venire  abnuit."  The  Archdeacon  now  gets  very  eloquent,  and  gives  us  alf 
the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  one  whom  he  calls  ''  Papin  partus." 
It  takes  a  minute  or  two  to  see  that  by  this  odd  description  he  means  the 
Count  of  Arquee. 
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along^.    Others  came  forth  on  foot,  booted  and  Bpurred,  ohap.  xii. 
healing  saddles  on  their  backs,  seemingly  ready  for  that 
last  symbolical  rite  of  humiliation  in  which  the  vanquished 
offered  himself  for  the  victor  to  mount  upon  his  back.' 
And,  if  the  proud  gentlemen  of  France  and  Normandy 
were  brought  so  low  as  this^  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the 
aspect  of  their  more  lowly  followers,  the  light-armed  troops 
of  the  garrison,  was  equally  sad.^    The  news  soon  reached  Guy  of 
the  fortress  of  Moi:dins,  which  was  still  held  by  the  French  flaneDdeai 
troops  under  Ghiy  of  Aquitaine.   The  Poitevin  prince,  the  ***^^"°*' 
brother-in-law  of  Csesar,  had  no  mind  to  tempt  the  strength 
of  the  Norman.    He  and  his  garrison,  and  the  garrisons  of 
fRioh  other  posts  as  had  been  occupied  by  the  royal  forces,  fled 
out  of  the  land  without  waiting  to  be  attacked.^    Towards  The  Duke's 
his  own  subjects  the  Duke  more  than  kept  the  terms  of  his  toTu"^ 
<2apitulation.     Count  William  was  not  even   required  to^^^®- 
leave  Normandy.    He  was  offered  licence  to  remain  in  the 
land  and  to  retain  possession  of  a  considerable  estate,  of 
which  however  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  own  famous 
hill-fortress  was  not  to  form  a  part.^    But  Ufe  in  his  native 
country  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  him.    The  dis- Count  Wil- 
possessed  Count  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  slain  Count  ^tquea 
of  Ponthieu,  retired  to  the  court  of  Count  Eustace  ot^^^"^^ 

'  Boulogne. 

^  This  ceremony  was  gone  through  by  the  Count-Bishop  Hugh  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  514)  to  Richard  the  Good ;  '*  Equestrem  sellam  ferens  humeris, 
provc^utus  genibus  Richard!/'  &c.  WiU.  Grem.  v.  16.  Palgrave,  iii. 
E33.  Cf.  Will.  Malms,  iii.  235.  So  we  now  read  in  WiUiam  of  Poitiers  ; 
"  Pars  ocreis  et  caloaribus  omati  [why  T],  insolito  comitatu  inoedeotes, 
et  eorum  plerique  sellam  equestrem  incunro  languidoque  dorso,  nonnuUi 
solum  se  nutabundi  vix  eportantes." 

*  WilL  Piot.  95.  **  Brat  item  cemera  calamitatem  leris  armatura  egre- 
dientis  kedtaa.  ac  vftriam." 

'  lb.  96.  ''Verum  et  ii,  et  quiqui  aliks  relicti  sunt  a  Francis, 
quum  deditas  esse  oomperissent  Archarum  latebras,  sese  nostris  fagH 
fnrati  sunt." 

*  lb.  95.  "  Noluit  extorrem  et  inopem  oasu  magis  pudendo  cruciari ; 
sed  cum  gratiA  et  possessionibus  quibusdam  amplis  atque  multorum 
reditnum,  patriam  ei  oonoessit." 
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CHAP.  XII.  Boulogne.^  The  £eJ1  of  one  William  of  Arques  led  the  way 
to  the  advancement  of  the  other.  The  Viscomit  had  had 
no  share  in  the  treasons  of  the  Count.  He  was  not  indeed 
raised  to  fill  a  place  which  the  Duke  had  learned  to  be 
The  cavtle  too  dangerous  an  elevation  for  any  subject.  The  County  of 
5S^iJj^***Talou  was  aboUshed;  the  castle  of  Arques  became  a  ducal 
possession ;  but  the  care  of  the  fortress  reared  by  the  Wil- 
liam of  Arques  who  figures  in  Norman  histoiy  was  en- 
trusted to  that  other  William  of  Arques  whose  name  is 
written  in  Domesday.* 


the  Via- 
count. 


Marriage 
of  Duke 
WiUiam. 
1053. 


Duke  William  was  now  allowed  a  few  months  of  peace, 
and,  having  brought  one  troublesome  matter  to  a  happy 
end,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  bring 
another  matter  of  no  less  moment  in  his  eyes  to  an  end  no 
less  happy.  It  was  in  this  year,  therefore  probably  in  the 
short  iaterval  between  the  French  invasion  which  we  have 
thus  &r  followed  and  the  second  invasion  which  followed  it 
in  the  next  year,  that  William  at  last  won  his  lougp-wished- 
for  bride.  Count  Baldwin  now  brought  his  daughter  to  the 
frontier  castle  of  Eu,  and  William  led  her  thence  to  his 
palace  at  Bouen.^  I  have  already  discussed  the  puzzling 
circumstances  of  this  marriage ;  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  indignation  which  it  called  forth  among  men  so  unlike 
one  another  as  Malger  and  Lanfranc.^  Malger,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  was  a  brother  of  the  fallen  Count  of  Arques; 
he  may  have  been  concerned  in  his  treason ;  his  deposition 
may  have  been  his  punishment.  But  the  clemency  which 
William  showed  towards  the  uncle  who  had  been  actually 
in  arms  may  make  us  doubt  whether  he  would  have  taken 
this  kind  of  revenge  on  a  kinsman  who  was  at  least  not 
more  guilty.* 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7.  See  Deville,  p.  78  et  seqq.  I  Bee  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  aoconnts. 

•  See  Denlle,  p.  89.  «  See  above,  p.  93. 

*  See  above,  pp.  93,  loi.  »  See  above,  p.  94. 
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Ring  Heniy  had  fidled  to  give  any  help  to  the  defenders  chap.  xn. 
of  Arqnes  in  their   last  extremity;    but  hatred   towards 
Normandy  was  far  from  being  lulled  to  rest  in  the  breasts 
either  of  the  French  King  or  of  the  French  people.     We  Hatred  of 
seem  to  be  carried  back  a  hundred  years^  to  the  wars  waged  towards 
by  Lewis  and  Hugh  and  Arnulf  against  the  defenceless  ^^^j 
childhood  of  William   Longsword.     Through   the  whole 
extent  of  the  King's  domains,  and  through  the  domains  of 
his  chief  vassals^  the  feeling  of  jealousy  against  Normandy 
was    bitter   indeed.      The    King    complained   that    Nor- 
mandy, a  land  which  had  been  part  of  the  immediate 
possessions  of  his   forefathers,   even  before  they  wore  a 
Crown,^  had  now  itself  become  abnost  a  Kingdom.^     He, 
a  crowned  King,  the  overlord  of  so  many  Princes,  the 
ally  of  the  Boman  Emperor  himself,^  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  one  comer  of  his  realm  whose  master  paid  him 
no  obedience.*    We  may  doubt  whether  the  vassalage  of 
Flanders  or  Aquitaine,  to  say  nothing  of  Barcelona,  in- 
volved more  of  practical  submission  than  the  vassalage  of 
Normandy ;  but,  as  I  have  explained  more  than  once,  there 
was  no  other  among  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown  whose 
greatness  seemed  so  directly  stolen  from  that  of  the  Crown 
itself,  no  other  whose  fief,  by  its  very  position,  seemed 
so  literally  to  hold  its  royal  overlord  in  fetters.*     And  Jealousy  of 
jealousy  of  William  and  his  Duchy  was  by  no  means  con-  Prmces 
fined  to  the  King  and  his  immediate  subjects ;  nearly  all  ^/^ 


William. 


*■  See  vol.  i.  p.  189  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

■  Will.  Pict.  96.  "  Nonnanniam,  quae  sub  Regibua  Franconim  egit  ex 
antiquo,  prope  in  ragnum  evectain."  What  wonld  our  old  friend  Dudo 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  209,  247)  have  said  to  the  "prope"  ? 

'  lb.  "  Quum  Imperatorem  Romanum,  quo  majus  potentia  sive 
dignitatis  nomen  in  orbe  terranim  aliud  non  est,  amicum  et  socium 
babeiet." 

*  lb.  "  Quum  provinciis  multis  pnesideret  potentibus,  quarum  domini 
aut  rectores  nulitiie  suse  essent  administri,  Comitem  Willelmum  suum 
nee  amicum  neo  militem,  sed  hostem  esse." 

'  See  above,  p.  116. 
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oHAP.  xn.  the  Princes  of  Gbal  seem  to  have  been  for  onoe  ready  to 

abet  their  suzerain  against  one  whom  they   all  equally 

Geoeey      dreaded  and  envied.     That  the   Hammer  of  Anjoa  was 

Martel* 

'     eagerly  waiting  for  the  fitting  moment  to  deal  another 

Theobald    blow  need  hardly  be  said.     And  the  old  hereditary  grudge 

and  Cham-  ^^^^7  ^^^^  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Theobald  of  Blois^  now 

P*g"«J       rgoicing  in  the  higher  dignity  of  Count  of  Champagne. 

He  had  won  that  County  by  driving  out  his  nephew  Odo,^ 

and  the  favourable  reception  which  the  dispossessed  prince 

found  at  the  court  of  William^  his  marriage  with  a  near 

kinswoman  of  the  Duke^'  may  have  been  either  the  cause  or 

William     the  result  of  his  uncle's  emniiy.     But  it  is  hard  to  see  how 

Aquitaine.  the  power  of  Normaudy  could  be  threatening  to  a  prince  so 

distant  as  the  Coimt  of  Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

Nor  had  William  given  his  southern  namesake  any  olSence, 

unless  indeed  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  thought  it  his  duty  to 

avenge  the  ignominious  escape  of  his  brother  from '  the 

dominions  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.     Yet  all  these 

princes,  we  are   told^  were  eager^  in  an  unusual  fit  of 

loyalty,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  King  whom  they  all 

so  fiuthMly  served^  but  to  whom  the  .upstart  Bastard  at 

Bouen  refiised  all  obedience.^    And  all^  King  and  Princes^ 

were  specially  stirred  up  by  certain  members  of  the  royal 

family^  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  identify,  but  who  are  said  to 

have  thought  that  Normandy^  or  some  part  of  it,  might 

^  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates,  ii.  614. 

'  lb.  Bnt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  kinswoman  of  Wil- 
liam^s  whom  Odo  married  was  not  Adelaide,  the  Duke's  sister,  but  the 
younger  Adelaide,  her  daughter  by  Ingelram  of  Ponthieu.  See  vol. 
ii.  p.  588. 

•Will.  Pict.  97.  **Condolentes  in  efldem  Theobaldua,  Pictavorum 
Gomes^  GaufreduB,  item  reliqui  summates,  quadam  insuper  indignaiione 
private  intolerandum  duoebant  sese  Regis,  quocumque  previa  vocarent, 
signis  parere;  Willehnum  Normannorum  nequaquam  pro  Kege,  sod 
confidenter  atque  indesinenter  ad  ejus  magnitudinem,  qnam  aliquaotiim 
attrivit,  ulterihs  atterendam,  vel  si  quA  viA  yaleant,  oonterendam,  in  armia 
agitare." 
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form  ooDrvement  appanages  for  themselves.^     A  joint  ex-  chap.  xn. 
pedition  against  Normandy,  on  a  scale  which  should  surpass 
all  former  expeditions,  was  agreed  upon. 

The  pan^yrist  of  William  lavishes  all  his  rhetoric 
and  all  his  powers  of  chusical  allusion  to  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  the  danger  bj  which  Normandy  was  now 
threatened.  CsBsar  himself,  the  conqueror  of  the  Ghiub,  Danger  of 
or  a  general  greater  than  Csesar,  if  Bome  herself  had  pro-  ^"*'*  ^' 
duced  a  greater,  might  have  felt  fear  at  the  approach  of  such 
a  host  as  was  now  poured  firom  eveiy  region  of  Oaul  upon 
the  devoted  Duchy.'  The  whole  land  was  stirred  even  to 
its  remotest  comers.  The  movement  reached  to  the  Ducal 
Burgundy,  the  most  eastern  fief  of  the  Parisian  Crown. 
It  aroused  the  Gascon  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
men  who  dwelt  among  the  volcanic  peaks  of  less  distant 
Auvergne.  All  these  drew  the  sword;  but  France  and 
Britanny,  as  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  Norman  land,  were 
the  most  eager  for  its  destruction.^  Through  all  Nor- 
mandy, the  men  of  peaceftd  callings,  the  priest,  the  peasant, 
the  burgher,  all  trembled  for  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  goods,  their  very  lives.  But  they  thought  what 
a  champion  they  had  in  their  mighty  Duke,  and  their 
hearts  were  comforted.  Laying  aside  flourishes  like  these, 
and  confessing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing  the  warriors 
of  GFascony  and  Auvergne,  or  even  those  of  Burgundy,  there 

^  Will.  Pict.  97.  **  Pneterea  concupiebant  NormAnniam,  aut  ejus  partem, 
qnidam  Regis  proximi." 

'  lb.  "  Julimn  CKsarem,  vel  bellandi  peritiorem  aliquem,  si  faerit 
peiitior,  ezereifedfl  Bomani  ducem  (ex  mille  natioDibus  coacti  olim,  dnm 
Roma  florentisBima  mille  provinciis  imperitftsset)  hujus  agminis  immanitate 
terreri  potuisae  affirmares." 

*  lb.  "  Burgandiam,  Arvemiam»  atqiie  Wasconiam  properare  videres 
borribiles  ferro  :  imo  vires  tanti  regni,  quanttim  in  dimata  mundi  quatuor 
patent,  cunctas,  Frandam  tamen  et  Britanniam,  quanto  nobis  viciniores, 
tant6  ardenttns  infestas.*'  As  he  speaks  of  the  '*  regnum,"  he  olearly  means 
by  Burgundy  only  the  Duchy  which  held  of  the  French  Grown.  His  use 
of  **  Franda''  along  with  the  rest,  as  the  name  of  one  part  of  Gaul,  should 
be  noticed.    Compare  the  use  of  the  word  by  Flodoard  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
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CHAP.  xn.   is  no  doubt  that  a  great  and  unusual  effort  was  made^  both 

by  the  King  and  by  those  of  his  great  vassals  who  were 

Union  of    uiofit  immediately  open  to  his  influence.    An  invasion  of 

Frin^      Normandy  was  decreed,  which  really  was  planned  on  a 

againBt       greater  scale,  and  carried  out  in  a  more  systematic  way, 

than  any  that  had  ever  gone  before  it.     The  whole  forces  of 

the  royal  domain— of  France,  in  the  language  of  the  time — 

Guy  of       together  with  the  forces  of  Count  Theobald  and  of  Count 

andTheo-   ^^7  ^^  Ponthieu,  were  assembled  for  a  combined  attack 


bald.  Q^  ^}jg  Duchy.     Guy  came,  naturally  enough,  to  avenge 

Soooiinflr 

absence  of  ^e  death  of  his  brother ;  ^  what  is  most  to  be  remarked  is 

S^niciu     ^^®  seeming  absence  of  the  Prince  whom  we  should  have 

expected  to  find  first  at  the  muster,  the  restless  Hammer 

of  Anjou.      Some  of  his  subjects  seem   indeed  to  have 

shared  in  the  expedition,  but  there  is  no  certain  account 

of  QeoflBrey  himself  till  the  campaign  was   over.*      His 

absence  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.     The  chronicles 

of  his  own  country  do  not  supply  us  with  any  records  of 

other  undertakings  which   might  explain   his  failure   to 

share  in  an  enterprise  which   one  would   have   thought 

would  have  had  eveiy  charm  for  him.     But,  even  in  his 

Double       absence,  the  muster  was  a  great  one.    The  forces  of  the 

Normandy,  ^^^ff  *^^  ^^^  vassals  were  divided  into  two  armies  for  the 

1054-         invasion  of  Nwmandy  at  two  distinct  points.     Our  Latin 

authorities,  glad  as  ever  to  fall  back  on  the  geography  of  a 

past  age,  tell  us  how   the  forces  both  of  Celtic  and  of 

'  Will.Pict.  98.  ''Guido,  Pontivi  Comes,  ad  vindicandum  fratrem  Ingel- 
ranmun  nimis  avidus."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.  *<6uido  Pontivi  Comes 
studiositls  ultionis  firatris  intendit." 

'  I  find  no  mention  of  GeofSrey  as  present,  except  in  William  of  Jumidges 
(vii.  24),  who  makes  him  accompany  the  King.  This  account  is  followed  by 
Benolt  of  Saint  More,  35245  ; 

"  Li  quens  d* Anjou  Gefrei  Martel,  1  vint  od  riohe  compaignie 

Qui  del  ovraigne  esteit  mult  bel,  £  od  ses  archers  de  valie/' 

But  it  is  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  and  the  other  writers  should  have 

left  out  so  important  a  person,  had  he  really  been  there,  and  his  abeenoe, 

hard  as  it  is  to  account  for  it,  agrees  better  with  what  follows. 
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Belgic  Ghml  were  gathered  together  in  two  diyisions.     The  ohap.  xn. 

Celtic  hofit  was  to  march  under  the  command  of  the  King 

in  person,  the  forces  of  the  Belgian  lands  under  that  of 

his  brother  Odo.     With  Odo  was  joined  in  command  the 

Kin^s  special  favourite,  Reginald  of  Clermont,  not  the 

more  fieunons  Clermont  in  the  distant  land  of  Auvergne, 

but  the  lowlier  Clermont  in  the  nearer  land  of  Beauvais. 

With   them  marched  two  other  leaders  of  the  rank  of 

Count,  Balph  of  Montdidier  and  he  of  whom  we  have 

already  heard,  Quy  of  Ponthieu.^     The  vernacular  poet 

more  kindly  helps  us  to  the  real  names  of  the  districts 

which  are  veiled  under  the  obsolete  titles  delighted  in  by 

tiie  Latin  writers.    Normandy  was  to  be  invaded  on  each 

side  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Seine  was  taken  as  the  limit 

alike  of  the  lands  to  be  invaded  and  of  the  hosts  which 

were  severally  to  invade  them.^    The  Northern,  the  Belgic,  Foreea  of 

'*  Balffio 
host  was  to  enter  the  elder  Normandy,  the  first  home  of  Qaai" 

Rolf,  the  French-speaking  land  of  Rouen.    They  were  to  "^derOdo. 

enter  by  way  of  Beauvais,  to  advance  and  ravage  the  land 

of  Caux,  the  coast-land  to  the  right  of  the  Seine,  the  land 

around  the  minster  of  Fecamp  and  the  castle  of  Lillebonne. 

They   were  to  harry  the  whole   district  and  diocese  of 

Rouen,  and  to  carry  their   ravages  up  to  the  metropolis 

^  Ord.  Yit.  657  D  (of.  638  D).  "  Aliam  [phalangem]  Odoni  fratri  sno  ac 
Rainaldo  de  Claro  Monte,  et  duobus  ConsulibuSj  Radnlfo  de  Monte-De- 
sideni  atque  Widoni  de  Pontivo,  coDimendavit."  William  of  Poitiera,  like 
Richer  of  old  (see  vol.  i.  p.  323,  note  3,  cf.  337,  note  2),  ia  strong  in  his  anti- 
quated geography.  He  tells  us  (98)  about  "Quantus  miles  inter  Sequanam 
et  Garonnam  fluvios  coUigeretur  (quas  gentes  multas  uno  nomine  Celti- 
galloB  appellant);"  then  about  those  who  were  ''inter  flumen  Bhenum 
[Henry  the  Frank's  notions  about  the  Bhine  frontier  were  doubtless 
difierent]  et  Sequanam  colleoti,  que  Gallia  Belgica  nuncupatur."  Lastly, 
**  B^;em  insuper  comitabatur  Aquitania  pars  Gallife  tertia."  Reginald  of 
Clermont  is  ''Bainaldus  familiarissimus.*'  Was  he  commissioned  to  supply 
the  incapacity  of  Odo  ?  See  vol.  i.  p.  520. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  9919 ; 

"  La  gent  de  dous  parz  a  mand^ 
Si  come  Saine  Ta  devisee." 
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oHAF.  xn.  itself.^  To  the  muster  of  Odo  came  the  men  of  pri- 
matial  Bheims;  the  men  too  of  SoissonB^  onoe  the  home 
of  Merovingian  royslty^  and  so  soon  to  become  the  guerdon 
of  a  Norman  traitor.^  There  also  were  the  men  of  Ladn^ 
where  the  line  of  the  Teutonic  Emperor  had  so  long 
lingered^  and  the  men  of  Noyons,  the  city  which  had 
beheld  the  permanent  inauguration  of  the  Parisian  King- 
dom.^ There  marched  the  forces  of  Yermandois^  whose 
Caiolingian  Lord  appeared  as  the  loyal  homager  of  the 
upstart  dynasty.^  The  promise  of  Norman  spoil  drew  the 
men  of  Amiens^  soon  to  become  the  flock  of  the  Prelate 
whose  verse  was  to  hand  down  to  us  the  minutest  con- 
temporary record  of  Norman  victory.*  Himself,  not  yet 
a  Mher  of  the  Church,  may  well  have  followed,  among 
the  men  of  his  native  Ponthieu,  to  avenge  a  slaughtered 
nephew  and  a  self-banished  niece.®  Thither  men  came 
from  Meulan  on  the  Seine  and  from  Beaumont  on  the  Oise,^ 
from  the  corn-fields  of  Brie  and  from  the  rose-gardens^  of 

^  Ord.  Vit.  657  D.  "  Ut  per  vada  Eptn  Neufltriam  citd  introiient, 
Braium  et  Caloegiam  totumqne  Bothomagensem  pagum  invadereDt  ferro 
et  flammA,  nee  ne  rapinis  usque  ad  mare  penitus  devastarent." 

'  See  above,  p.  119. 

'  Hugh  Capet  was  crowned  at  Noyon.  Richer,  iv.  12.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  a68. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9923.  "  Cels  de  Melant  d  de  Yermendeiz."  See 
above,  p.  120.    The  reigning  Count  waa  Herbert  the  Fourth. 

'  Ouy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  author  of  the  poem   "  De  Bello  Has- 
tingenii'*  (see  Will.  Glem.  vii.  44),  was  a  son  of  Ingelram  the  First  and 
nnde  of  Guy  and  of  Ingebram  the  Second.     He  succeeded  to  the  see 
about  1058. 
•    *  See  above,  pp.  136,  139. 

'  Wace,  9925,  says  ''Cels  de  Mandrei  h  de  Belmont,'*  and  Benott 
(35355)  '*  La  furent  Flamene  e  Poher."  But  the  presence  of  subjects  of 
Baldwin  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  and  Benott  in  some  sort  confiites  himself 
by  adding  "  E  Braiben9on  e  Hainuer,"  thus  getting  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  Western  reahn  within  which  the  others  strictly  confine  themselves.  He 
was  most  likely  misled,  as  others  have  Iteen  since,  by  the  grand  talk  about 
the  Rhine. 

'  That  is,  if  Provins  roses^  brought  from  the  East  by  pilgrims  or  Cru- 
saders, had  reached  Europe  so  soon. 
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Provins.      Bj  twenties,  by  hundreds,  by  thonsandsj  the  ohap.  xn. 
force  of  all  the  lands  right  of  the  Seine  gathered  under 
the  banners  of  Ghiy  and  Odo^  to  cany  slaughter  and 
devastation  through  those  parts  of  Normandy  which  lay 
on  their  own  side  of  the  great  Norman  river. 

The  other  muster  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the  Forces  of 
King  himself.  Thither  came  the  men  of  those  ancient  oaui" 
cities  of  central  Oaul^  which,  now  no  less  than  then,  which  ^^  ^^ 
then  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  CsBsar  and  in  the  old  time 
before  him,  still  sit,  each  one  as  a  lady  for  ever,^  by  the 
banks  of  their  ancient  rivers  or  on  the  proud  crests  of 
their  everlasting  hills.  If  their  peaceAil  calling  did  not 
keep  them  by  their  thrones  and  altars,  the  crosses  of 
three  Metropolitans  might  have  been  borne  to  the  camp  of 
Heniy.  The  men  of  Bourges  and  Berry  ^  came  from  around 
the  steep  of  old  Avaricum,  whence  Ambigatus  had  sent 
forth  his  swarming  colonists  to  more  southern  lands,^  and 
where  Vercingetorix  had  bid  defiance  to  the  mightiest  of 
southern  invaders.^  Thither  too  came  the  men  of  Sens, 
the  countrymen  of  Brennus  and  his  host,  the  city  whose 
sons  had  encamped  upon  the  Boman  forum  and  had  wound 
their  way  round  the  steep  of  the  Boman  capitol.^  And 
from  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Loire,  from  around  the 
towers  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Gratian,  came  the  men 

^  Isaiah  xlvii.  7. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9943.  ''  De  Bourges  h  de  Bern.**  As  usual,  the 
names  of  the  city  and  of  the  district  are  both  slightly  varying  forms  of  the 
old  Giaulish  name;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  them  distinguished  in  suoh 
a  marked  way,  which  seems  not  to  be  done  in  any  other  part  of  the 
catalogue. 

'  Livy,  y.  34.  **  Celtarum  que  pars  GaUiee  tertia  est  penes  Bituriges  summa 
imperii  fiiit ;  ii  Regem  Geltico  dabant,  Ambigatus  is  fiiit,'*  etc.  Then  follows 
the  account  of  his  sending  forth  the  Colonies  under  his  sister's  sons 
BeUovesus  and  Sigovesus.  Did  the  special  sanctity  of  a  sister's  son 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  368)  extend  to  the  Celts  ? 

*  Cesar,  B.  Q.  vii  18,  19.    Merivale,  Roman  Empire,  ii.  I4. 

*  livy,  Y.  35.  "  Senones  recentissimi  advenarum.'*  They  alone  seem  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  taking  of  Borne. 

L  2 
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OHAP.  xn.   of  Tours^  the  fellow-citizens  of  so  many  saints,  whose  land, 

now  crashed  beneath  the  Hammer  of  Anjoa,  had  once  seen 

73^*      the  Hammer  of  Christendom  break  in  pieces  the  hosts  of 

the  False  Prophet.     Thither  too  came  the  contingents  of 

the  other  cities  by  the  great  boundary  stream,  the  men 

of  Count  Theobald's  Blois  and  of  King  Henry's  Orleans. 

There  were  the  men  of  the  border-land  of  Perche,  and  of  tiie 

King's  own  towns  of  Etampes  and  Montlhery,  towns  whose 

fame,  such  as  it  is,  was  reserved  for  later  days.     Thither 

came  the  men  of  the  bocage  and  the  men  of  the  plain,^ 

the  men  of  the  vast  comland  which  surrounds  the  hill  of 

Chartres,  the  hill  where  Druids  had  once  held  their  orgies, 

but  where  the  rites  of  the  heathen  had  now  given  way  to 

the  learning  and  hoUness  of  Prelates  like  Fulbert  and  like 

Ivo.     Full  no  doubt  of  faith  in  that  revered  relic  before 

which  Rolf  and  his  pirate-host  had  quailed,^  the  land  of 

the  old  enemy  of  Richard  the  Fearless'  sent  forth  its 

forces  to  wreak  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  successor  alike  of 

Rolf  and  of  Richard. 

The  King's     The  host  of  Celtic  Graul  held  its  trysting-plaoe  at  a  spot 

MBomUes   <l<^i^^  ^  ^^  memorable  and  fatal  above  all  other  spots  in 

at  ManteB.  f^^Q  history  of  the  Conqueror.     King  Henry's  standard  waa 

pitched  in  the  border  town  of  Mantes,  the  town  ruled  by 

a  grandson  of  ^thelred,  a  nephew  of  Eadward,^  a  prince 

whose  death  was  to  bring  undeserved  reproach  upon  the 

Conqueror's  name  and  whose  city  was  to  behold  the  last 

Descrip-     and  the  least  worthy  of  his  exploits.     Mantes,  the  frontier 

town?     *  P^^  ^^  France    against   Normandy,   was  a  spot  whose 

position  had  made  it  a  &vourite  haunt  of  William's  Wiking 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  9941  ; 

'*  Cels  de  Perche  h  del  Chartrain, 
Cels  del  boacage  h  oels  del  plain." 
'  See  voL  i.  p.  189.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

*  See  Ord.  Yit.  655  C.  He  gives  Fulk  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  pre- 
deoeesor  of  Guy,  as  a  third  son  of  Drogo  and  Godgifa  besides  Walter  and 
Ralph. 
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fftthers  in  the  days  when  Bonen  was  still  a  post  to  be  won^  chap.  xn. 
and  when  Paris  was  still  a  post  to  be  threatened.  No 
other  spot  lay  as  a  more  convenient  centre  between  the 
two  great  cities  of  the  Seine.  On  the  left  bank,  the  higher 
ground  on  which  the  town  itself  stands  slopes  gently  to 
the  river.  A  range  of  loftier  hills^  as  all  along  this  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Seine^  bounds  the  valley  on  the  other  side. 
But  at  this  point  the  stream  divides^  and  two  large  islands, 
resorts  such  as  the  pirates  of  the  North  so  dearly  loved,  at 
once  divide  and  imite  by  bridges,  old  and  new,  the  town 
itself  and  its  suburb  of  Limay.  The  islands  of  the  Seine, 
like  the  islands  of  the  Loire,  had  ofttimes  seen  Rolf  and 
Hasting  moor  their  barks  and  tell  over  their  plunder;  and 
now  it  was  around  those  islands  that  the  host  assembled 
which  was  at  last  to  take  veng^nce  for  those  old  wrongs, 
and  to  bring  the  sons  of  the  Pirates  to  an  utter,  if  a  tardy, 
submission.  The  host  that  gathered  at  Mantes,  the  host 
under  the  command  of  the  King  himself,  was  to  enter  and 
harry  the  land  of  Evreux  and  the  land  of  Bouen;  the 
King  of  the  French  would  ride  by  Lisieux  to  the  sea 
from  which  the  hated  intruders  could  no  longer  keep  him ; 
he  would  return  by  Auge,  lord  of  all  those  lands  within 
the  Norman  border  where  the  tongue  and  life  of  France 
had  taken  root,  and  whose  inhabitants  had  been  his 
brothers-in-arms  on  the  day  of  Val-6s-dunes.^  The 
Bastard  might  perhaps  still  be  allowed  to  reign  over  his 
old  enemies;  the  rough  Northern  blood  of  Bayeux  and 
Coutances  might  have  him,  if  they  would,  for  their  ruler  ; 
but  the  old  grant,  wrung  in  the  days  of  weakness  from 
King  Charles  and  Duke  Robert,  should  be  recovered  by 
a  prince  who  united  the  claims  of  Ladn  and  of  Paris,  and 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9948  ; 

"  Noimanz  'manaoe,  mult  se  vante        Tres  k'k  la  mer  ohevalchera, 
K'il  deetruireit  Evrecin,  E  par  Auge  s'en  reveindra." 

RoBmeiB  destruira  h  Lievin 
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OHAP.  xn.   who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  no  longer  kept  ont  of  his 
own  Bouen  and  cut  off  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  Seine. 


Pwpara-         The  preparations  of  Duke  William  were  equal  to  the 

William,     great  emergency  in  which  he  found  himself.     He  called 

He  gatherg  out  the  whole  foroe  of  his  Duchy.     To  meet  the  twofold 

'  inyasion   he  gathered  a  twofold  army,  each  division  of 

which  was  to  defend  one  side  of  the  Seine  against  the 

His  own     approaching  enemy.      For    his  own   share  he  took    the 

opposed  to  defence  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the 

the  King.    ]qj^^  threatened  by  the  King  in  person.     Had  he  cast 

Question  of  away  the  feudal  scruple  which  we  have  seen  acting  upon 

scruple.      ^8  mind  during  the  siege  of  Arques  ?     Did  he  now  deem 

that  so  many  injuries  had  at  last  absolved  him  from  every 

duty  of  a  vassal,  and  that  he  might  now,  without  a  stain 

on  his  honour  or  his  conscience,  go  forth,  and,  if  need  be, 

meet  his  lord  in  battle  face  to  face?     Or  did  he  foresee 

that,  as  the  event  proved,  no   such  meeting  would  be 

needful?     Did   he   know  that  the    surest  way  to  avoid 

meeting  his  lord  face  to  &ce  was  to  go  forth  in  person  to 

meet  him?     However  this  may  be,  William  now  took  on 

himself  the  immediate  duty  of  protecting  the  lands  against 

which  Eling  Henry  was  marching,  the  lands  between  the 

William's    Seine  and  the  Dive.^     For  their  defence  he  gathered  the 

^^  forces  of  the  neighbouring  districts.     The  warriors  of  the 

Western     j^jjiy  j^^j^^  ^f  Auffc,  wherc  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  was  then 
Normandy.         ./  o  -^ 

a  famous  haven,  came  to  meet  the  King  who  had  specially 

marked  out  their  district  as  one  object  of  his  attack.     The 

men   of  Falaise  and  of  the   whole   County  of  Hiesmes 

pressed  as  ever  to  the  standard  of  the  sovereign  who  was 

^  Ord.  Vit  657  D.     "  Ego  h  contra  non  seguis  process!,  contra  Regis 
mapalia  per  litus  Sequanse  cum  meis  me  semper  opposui."    So  Roman  de 

Ro«*  9965 ; 

"  L'altre  ont  li  Dus  od  sei, 
Ki  remaindrant  cuntre  li  Rei.^* 
He  then  goes  on  with  the  catalogue. 
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more  specially  their  own.     Ralph  of  Tesson^  no  longer  chat.  xn. 

doubtful,  no   longer  hesitating  between  his  loyalty  and 

his  plighted  oath,  came  once  more  to  yield  that  help 

which  had  been  found  so  effectual  on  an  earlier  day  of 

battle.*    All  these  were  men  who  had  fought  on  William's 

side  when  the  French  monarch  had  passed  as  a  deliverer 

through  the  lands  which  he  now  entered  as  an  enemy. 

But  others  came  on  that  day  to  William's  muster  who,  at  Loyalty  of 

Henry's  former  coming,  had  fought  against  King  and  andtheCA- 

Duke  alike.     The  men  of  the  Bessin  were  there  to  atone  *®>»*i"- 

for  the  error  of  the  day  when  they  had  met  their  prince  in 

arms.     Hamon  Dentatus  slept  in  his  honoured  tomb  at 

Esquay;*  Grimbald  lay  with  his  fettered  limbs  in  some 

lowlier  grave ;  ^  and,  since  they  were  gone,  no  traitor  had 

disturbed  the  fidelity  of  the  Saxon  land.     And  it  is  with 

a  special  thrill  of  pride  that  the  island  poet  tells  us  how 

the  Barons  of  the  C6tentin^  were  there  too,  ready  as  before 

to  break  a  lance  with  the  French  invader,^  but  this  time 

to  break  it  not  as  the  rebels  but  as  the  loyal  subjects  of 

their  own  prince.     And  from  still  more  distant  comers 

of  his  Duchy  men  pressed  to  William's  standard.     The 

brother    whom    he    had   advanced,    Robert    the    son   of 

Herleva    and   Herlwin,  led  the  men    of  his  county  to 

the  ducal  muster.     He  came  from  the  fortress  of  which  Contingent 

the  Duke  had  deprived,  perhaps  defrauded,  his  cousin  and  Mortain, 

namesake,  now  a  wanderer  and  an  adventurer  in  the  most 

distant  field  of  Norman  valour.®    The  Lord  of  Mortain 

had  fixed  his  home  in  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all 

the  picturesque  sites  in  which  the  Norman  chiefs  seem  to 

have  delighted.     His  castle  on  the  rock  has  been  wantonly 

destroyed  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  barbarous  official 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  ^  lb.  p.  260.  '  lb.  p.  268. 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  9967  ; 

<'Venir  fist  oelB  de  Beesain 
E  U  Barunz  de  Costentin." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  290  et  seqq. 
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OHAP.  xn.  buildings  of  modern  France.  Bat  the  land  from  which 
Robert  brought  his  warriors  still  retains  its  charm;  the 
cliffs,  the  winding  dells,  and,  rarest  sight  of  all,  the  water- 
jBdlSj  great  and  small,  bounding  from  one  rocky  stage  to 
another,  are  there  still ;  the  grand  and  simple  church,  of 
a  somewhat  later  age,  still  remains,  and,  jet  above  town 
and  castle,  rise  still  loftier  heights,  &om  which  the  eye 
may  range  as  far  as  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.  And, 
andAvran-  more  distant  still  ^  than  the  men  of  Mortain,  came  the  men 
^  ^'  of  the  march  against  the  Breton,  the  men  of  Avranches, 
viscounty  and  city,  where  the  proudest  steep  in  all  the 
Norman  land,  crowned,  alas,  no  longer  by  its  vanished 
minster,  takes  in  the  Archangels  Mount  as  but  one  point 
in  a  landscape  where  half  Normandy  and  Britanny  seem  to 
lie  at  the  beholder's  feet.  From  the  Coesnon  to  the  Dive, 
from  Seez  to  Cherbourg,  all  were  there,  stout  of  heart  and 
ready  of  hand,  to  guard  their  country  and  their  sovereign 
against  the  attacks  of  their  faithless  overlord. 
William's  The  plan  of  the  Duke  was  to  stand  wholly  on  the 
d^iice.  defensive.  All  provisions  of  every  kind  were  to  be  moved 
out  of  the  King's  line  of  march;  the  cattle  were  to  be 
driven  to  the  woods,  and  the  peasants  to  be  sent  to  take 
care  of  them  there.^  He  would  himself  with  his  division 
follow  the  King's  steps ;  he  would  encamp,  near  him,  and 
be  sure  to  cut  off  every  man  who  strayed  from  the  royal 
camp  for  forage  or  plunder.^     The  like  policy  was  en- 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  9968  ; 

"  E  eels  del  val  de  Moretoing 
£  d'Avrenches  ki  est  plus  loing." 

'  lb.  9975  ; 

**  Mult  prez  sereit,  90  dist,  del  Rei,  La  viande  fist  trestumer 

Prez  del  Rei  se  herbergereit,  De  la  ii  li  Reis  dut  passer : 

E  des  forriers  garde  prendreit :  Li  bestes  fist  as  bois  mener 

N'ireient  mie  luing  en  forage,  £t  as  nlains  les  fist  garder." 
K'il  ni  'aient,  s'il  poet,  damage. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.  '' Juxta  Regis  castra  sensim  obambulans,  .  . 
ut  nee  commas  pugnandi  copiam  fiiceret,  nee  provinciam  coram  se  rastari 
sineret." 
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joined  on  the  defenders  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Seine,  ohap.  xn. 
The  men  of  Canx  and  of  the  other  districts  in  that  quarter  The 
were  placed  under  four  of  the  chief  men  of  their  owni^gy^^ 
district.     Old  Hugh  of  Gteumay,  at  the  head  of  the  men  **'•  Seine, 
of  Braje^  came  from  his  frontier  town  by  the  minster  of 
Saint  Hildebert^  the  town  whose  name  he  was  to  transfer  to 
more  than  one  spot  in  conquered  England.^     Count  Robert 
of  Eu  came  from  the  other  frontier  town  so  lately  honoured 
by  the  marriage  rites  of  his  sovereign.     William  Crespin 
came  from  the  less  famous   Bcc  of  the  land  of  Caux^^ 
whose  name  is  eclipsed  by  that  more  honoured  namesake 
which  was  then  the  light  of  Normandy.      And  Walter 
Giffiurd^  who  had  so  well  kept  the  wooden  casUe  below 
the  steep  of  Arques^^  was  now  to  take  his  share  in  warfare 
of  a  freer  and  a  wilder  kind.     Till  the  whole  force  of  the 
land  could  be  got  together^  the  Barons  of  Eastern  Nor- 
mandy were  bidden  to  watch  the   foe^  to  skulk  in  the 
woods,  and  to  give  the  invaders  no  opportunity  for  an 
attack.^ 

The  right  division  of  the  French  army,  the  division  of  Ravages 
Belgic  Oaxd,  seems  to  have  entered  Normandy  somewhere  French. 
near  the  frontier  town  of  Aumale.     They  passed  on,  com- 
mitting every  sort  of  ravage  as  they  went.    Saracens,  we  are 
told)  could  not  have  done  worse.^     Houses  great  and  small 
were  burned,  so  were  churches  and  monasteries,  moveable 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  9960.  **  £t  de  Gornai  li  viel  Huon."  Old  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  (Waoe,  217)  truly  says,  if  he  had  found  his  bride  at  the  court 
of  King  Pippin.  Yet  he  lived  to  fight  at  Senlac.  The  name  survives  at 
BaiTOW  Gumey  in  Somersetshire  and  elsewhere. 

'  See  TayloT^B  Wace,  171.    De  Crisp.  Gen.  Giles  34a. 

'  See  above,  p.  129.  To  these  four  William  of  Poitiers  adds  Hugh  of 
Montfort. 

*  Roman  de  Bon,  9983-9989.   Cf.  Benolt,  35325.    William  of  Poitiers 

rather  slurs  this  part  over,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  carnage  of  Mortemer 

at  onoe. 

»  Benolt,  35339 ; 

'*  Si  oe  fuissent  genz  Sarrazine, 

Ne  fieesent  teu  descepline." 
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CHAP.  XII.  goods  were  carried  off^  among  which^  as  in  old  Greek 
warfiEtre^  hnman  prey  seems  to  have  been  thought  not  the 
least  valuable.     The  peasants  whom  they  fell  in  with  were 
seized  and  carried  off;^  women  were  everywhere  ravished; 
children  and  old  men  seem  to  have  been  dispatched  at 
They         once.*     In  this  way  they  marched  on  till  they  reached 
Mortemer.  Mortcmer,  not  Mortemer  by  the  forest  of  Lions,  but  a 
more  northern   Mortemer,  which  draws  its  whole  claim 
to  remembrance  firom  the  events  of  this  campaign.     The 
country  through  which  they  passed  may  be  called  hilly; 
but   the  hills  have  no   specially  marked   or   picturesque 
character.     The  town   of  Aumale   stands  on  a  compara- 
tive height,  which  slopes  away  by  a  gpradual  descent  to 
the   west.     A  bottom,  in  no  way  specially  marked  by 
nature,  divides  this  hill  from  another  of  the  same  kind, 
the  road  over  which  leads  the  traveller  to  the  town  of 
Drincourt  on  the  Dieppe,  now  known  as  NeufchftteUin- 
Braye.     From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  the  river 
Eaulne  flows  down  to  meet  the  Dieppe  and  the  Varenne 
Descrip-     by  the  castle  of  Arques.     In  the  space  between  the  two 
pu!oe?     ^  hiUB,  a  little  way  from  the  road,  and  almost  hidden  by 
trees,  lie  the  shell  of  a  round  tower  on  its  mound,  a  church 
of  but  small  attractions,  and  a  few  scattered  houses  and 
gardens,  so  &r  from  forming  a  town  that  they  are  hardly 
The  town    worthy  to  be  called  a  village.     That  spot  is  Mortemer; 
a^^ot      <^^  ^^^  absence  of  anything  remarkable  in  the  Mortemer 
rebuilt.       Qf  ^Q  present  day  is  the  best  witness  of  the  event  which 
made  Mortemer  famous  in  the  days  of  William.     In  those 
days  Mortemer  was  evidently  a  town  of  some  size,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  eleventh  century.     There  is  no 
sign  that  the  town  was  fortified  ;   the  tower  which  still 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  10007.    "  Vilains  pement,  fiunes  porgiesent."    Benoit 
goes  more  into  detail. 
»  Benoit,  35341 ; 

''  N'i  espairnent  k  riens  vivanz. 
N*as  vielles  genz  ne  as  enfiuiz." 
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lemainB  has  doubtless  supplanted  a  donjon  of  the  earlier  ohap.  xn. 
type;  bat  it  was  the  mere  private  fortress  of  the  lord 
and  not  the  defence  of  the  town  itself.  The  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  place  must  have  been  great.  Mor- 
temer  conld  now  hardly  supply  entertainment  to  a  passing 
traveller;  but  we  are  told  that  the  French  army  took  up 
their  head-quarters  there,  on  account  of  the  good  and 
plentiftd  accommodation  which  the  town  afforded.^  Mor- 
temer  became  a  centre  of  systematic  plunder.  The  French 
devoted  the  day  to  pillage;  the  neighbourhood  was  harried 
with  fire  and  sword ;  stores  of  cattle  and  wine  were  brought 
in  to  Mortemer;  and  the  night  was  g^ven  to  feasting, 
drinking,  and  every  sort  of  excess.^ 

The  Norman  leaders  had  been  well  served  by  spies,  and  The 
they  had  now  found  exactly  the  opportunity  for  which  they  Mortemer 
had  been  waiting.     One  vigorous  blow  might  crush  oneJ^'P™®** 
division  of  the  invaders  altogether,  and  the   force  of  allNormwis. 
Normandy  might  then  turn  against  the  other.     The  four 
leaders,  with  Hugh  of  Montfort,  and  Boger  of  Mortemer, 
the  lord  of  the  town  in  which  the  enemy  had  fixed  them- 
selves, at  the  head  of  the  whole  levies  of  the  country, 
made  a  night  march  upon  the  unexpecting  invaders.     The 
Normati  force  reached   Mortemer   at  day -break.      They 
found  no  preparations  for  defence;   most  of  the   French 
were  still  asleep.     With  the  true  Norman  instinct,  fire 
was  the  first  means  of  attack  resorted  to.     The  French- 
men were  awakened  by  the  burning  of  the   houses  in 
which  they  were  quartered.     The  confusion  was  frightful ; 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  9990  ; 

"  A  Mortemer  se  herbergierent ; 
Par  Taesement  des  ostelz." 
And  again,  100 10 ; 

"  Ases  truverent  biax  ostebs." 
80  Benolt,  35353 ; 

**  Mais  la  nuit  aiment  les  deliz 
Des  bons  mangers  e  les  bons  liz." 
'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  24.  **  In  incendiis  et  mulierum  ludibriis  oocupati." 
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CHAP.  XII.  men  had  to  arm  themselveB  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and 
with  the  enemy  pressing  around  them.  One  man  would 
fain  mount  his  horse,  but  he  could  not  find  his  bridle; 
another^  still  less  lucky,  could  not  find  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was  lodged.'  The  most  part  strove 
to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  burning  town,  but  they  found 
the  head  of  each  street  guarded  by  Norman  soldiers.'  Yet, 
according  to  every  account,  the  French,  though  taken  at 
such  a  disadvantage,  resisted  manfully,  and  kept  up  the 
struggle  for  several  hours,  firom  the  dawn  of  a  winter's  day, 
Utter  diB-  till  three  hours  aflber  noon.^  The  great  mass  of  the  French 
^  the ""  "^^^  ^^^  ^  pieces ;  a  few  escaped  to  skulk  in  the  woods, 
French.  ][J^^  ^\^q  greater  number  were  cut  down  either  in  the  town 
itself  or  in  the  attempt  to  escape.  The  burned  and  charred 
ruins,  the  dunghills,  the  fields  and  paths  around  the  town, 
were  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men.  Only  those 
were  spared  who  were  worth  sparing  for  the  sake  of  their 
ransom.  Many  a  Norman  soldier,  down  to  the  meanest 
serving-man  in  the  ranks,  carried  off  his  French  prisoner ; 
many  an  one  carried  off  his  two  or  three  goodly  steeds 
with  their  rich  harness.    In  all  Normandy  there  was  not 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  10031  (cf.  Benoit,  55394  et  seqq.) ; 

"Tel  kuide  son  cheval  munter.  Tel  kuide  de  Tostel  issir 

Ki  el  firein  ne  poet  assener,  Ki  k  Tub  ne  poet  avenir." 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10035  ; 

"  Normanz  gardouent  lea  iessues, 
£  li  trepas  as  chie&  des  rues." 
So  Benolt,  35404-    He  tells  us  (35399) ; 

"  E  li  mortel  brait  sunt  si  grant 
Que  Tom  n'i  olst  Deu  tenant." 
Compare  Giovanni  Villani's  (xii.  66.   Murat.  ziii.  948)  description  of  the 
bombards  at  Crecy  ;  **  Che  facieno  si  grande  tremuoto  e  romore,  ohe  parea 
che  Tddio  tonasse." 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  24.  "  Mane  commissum  bellum  in  continuft  ceede  oc- 
cumbentium  ad  usque  nonam  ab  utrisque  est  protractis."  So  Roman  de 
Rou,  10039  ; 

"  Des  li  matin  soleil  levant 
Tresk'a  none  del  jur  passaut." 
The  war  "  in  hieme  ante  Quadragesimam  **  (Ord.  Vit.  658  A). 
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a  prison  that  was  not  foil  of  Frendimen.^  As  for  the  leaders  ohaf.  xn. 
of  the  expedition,  Odo  the  King's  brother  was  among  the  ^JJ^^^^*^® 
first  to  escape;  Reginald  of  Clermont  was  equally  Incky.^  Escape  of 
Bnt  the  princes  of  Ponthieu  were  less  fortunate.   Waleran,  Beginald. 
the  Count's  brother,  was  slain,  fighting  valiantly.^    Count  5^*^  ^^ 
Guy  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  kept  as  the  Ponthieu. 
Duke's  captive  at  Bayeux  for  two  years.    He  was  at  last  Jj[^^"^^' 
released,  but  only  on  doing  homage  and  binding  himself  to  Count  Guy. 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  for  the  yearly  service  of  a  hundred  leued  on 
knights  whenever  called  upon.*     Balph  of  Montdidier  fell  ^^^    ^ 
into  the  hands  of  Roger  of  Mortemer,  whose  castle,  perhaps  William. 
the  only  stone  building  in  the  town,  remained  standing  JJ^J^^p 
among  the  flames.    By  one  of  those  strange  feudal  com-  ?J?*f*". 
plications  which  we  so  ofben  meet  with  in  those  times,  the  Montdidier 
Lord  of  Mortemer  had  become  the  man  of  the  Count  of  ^^[^  * 
Montdidier.*    Roger  remembered  his  duty  to  his  lord,  even  ■c^'up^®- 
when  that  lord  appeared  in  the  guise  of  an  enemy.     He 
tended  him  Mendly  in  his  castle  for  three  days,  and  then 
took  him  to  his  own  house  in  peace.^    But  this  discharge 
of  feudal  duly  was  held  by  Duke  William  to  be  inconsistent 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  10051 ; 
"  NU  out  gaires  si  vil  gar9on  Od  tut  Taltre  menu  herneis. 

Ki  n'enmenaat  Franceiz  pnBon^  N*out  chartre  en  tute  Normendie, 
E  bels  destrierB  n*out  dous  u  treis,  Ki  de  Franceiz  ne  fust  emplie." 
'  "  Equorum  velocitate  saluti  consulunt/'  says  William  of  Poitiers  (98), 
whose  account  is  confused,  and  who  seems  anxious  to  pass  off  the  surprise 
as  a  regular  battle.  Orderic  (658  A)  says  "  velocitate  pedum  viguerunt." 
He  also  calls  it  '*  terribile  proelium,*'  Sec.,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  con- 
tradicts Waoe's  account,  grounded  on  William  of  Jumi^ges. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  XOO49,  after  recording  the  captivity  of  Guy  ; 

"  Haiz  Valeran,  sun  frere,  unt  mort, 
Gfaeyalier  mult  vaillant  h  fort." 

*  Ord.  Yit.  658  A.  "Post  duos  annos  hominium  ab  eo  tali  tenore 
recepi,  ut  ezinde  mihi  semper  fidelis  exsisteret,  et  militare  servitium,  ubi 
jussissem,  cum  centum  militibus  mihi  singulis  annis  ezhiberet.** 

'  lb.    **  Hominium  enim  jamdudum  illi  fecerat.** 

*  lb.  "In  tali  ergo  necessitate  pulcrum  illi  et  competens  servitium 
hnpendit,  dum  in  castro  suo  ilium  triduo  protexit  et  postea  salvum  ad 
sua  perduxit.** 
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CHAP.  XII.  with  his  duty  as  the  vassal  and  the  subject  of  a  greater 

master.   All  Roger's  services  could  not  plead  against  this 

Roger        ill-timed  tenderness  to   a  foe.      He  was  banished  from 

by  the        Normaudy^  and,  though  after  a  while  he  was  allowed  to 

his  aaS^    retum  and  to  receive  again  the  rest  of  his  lands^  the  castle 

oonfiflcated,  ffQi]^  which  he  drew  his  name  was  withheld  from  him. 

and  be-       That  castle  the  Duke  granted  to  a  brave  and  rising  knight^ 

William  of  William  of  Warren,*  who  took  his  name  from  a  fortress  by 

Warren,      ^y^^  northern  Varenne  which  has  since  exchanged  its  name  for 

that  of  Bellencombre.^   He,  like  his  predecessor  Boger,  and 

so  many  others,  was  the  Duke's  kinsman  through  the  forester 

of  Caux;^  he  lived  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Doke^s 

.  stepdaughter,^  to  win  for  himself  an  Earldom  in  England, 

and  to  be  the  forefather  of  one  who,  two  hundred  years 

later,  could  appeal,  like  the  Bastard  himself,  to  his  own 

sword  as  the  surest  tenure  by  which  he  held  it.^ 

The  news        The  joyfiil  news,  we  are  told,  was  carried  the  same 

Willmm.     night^  to  the  Duke  in  his  quarters  on  the  other  side  of 

the  Seine.     His  first  impulse  was  thankfidness  to  Ood, 

who  had  given  him  so  great  a  success  without  any  loss,  at 

any  rate  without  any  considerable  loss,  of  his  own  men.7 

^  Ord.  Vit.  658  A.  **  Gastrum  tamen  Mortui-maris,  in  quo  inimicum 
meum  salvavit,  illi  jure,  ut  reor  [it  ib  curious  io  see  the  Conqueror  on  his 
defence],  abstuli,  sed  Guillelmo  de  GuarennA,  consanguineo  ejus,  tironi 
legitime,  dedi.'*  All  about  William  of  Warren  and  his  family  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Stapleton*B  paper  in  the  Arohaological  Journal,  iii.  8,  14. 

'  Stapleton,  Arch.  Journal,  p.  6. 

'  William  of  Warren  and  Roger  of  Mortemer  were  both  descended  from 
Herfast,  a  brother  of  the  Duchess  Gunnor.    WilL  Gem.  viii.  37. 

*  See  above,  p.  86. 

*  For  the  famous  answer  of  John  Earl  of  Wanen  (a  descendant  of 
William  in  the  female  line)  to  the  Commissioners  "Quo  Warranto"  in 
Edward  the  First's  time,  see  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  ii.  6. 

*  Boman  de  Ron,  10063  ; 

*'  Cele  unit  m^isme  asez  tost 
Vint  la  norele  al  Due  en  I'ost.*' 
^  Benolt  gets  eloquent  on  this  head,  and  gives  us  (35469  et  seqq.) 
a  picture  of  William  at  his  devotions  ;  "  ses  mains  jointes/'  '^  od  lermes  de 
piet^." 
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His  next  thought  was  how  to  improve  the  occasion  so  as  chap.  xii. 
to  get  rid  of  the  other  division  of  the  invading  army  with 
even  less  trouble.    He  would  himself  send  the  news  to  his  His  Btnta- 
royal  overlord.    We  are  not  told  exactly  where  the  two^n|^^eto 
armies  were  encamped^  but  it  was  doubtless  somewhere  ^^'^  ^*°^' 
between   the  Seine  and  the  Dive,  and   one   description 
places  the  French  army  by  the  side  of  a  river  with  over- 
hanging diffs.^    The  camp  of  the  Duke  was  not  fiur  off.    A 
messenger  was  at  once  sent  off,  to  announoe  in  a  startling 
way  the  loss  which  had  fidlen  on  the  royal  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.    Some  make  the  messenger  chosen  Raipb  of 
for  his  task  a  man  of  lofty  and  fSunous  lineage.    He  was, 
we  are  told,  Balph  of  Toesny  or  of  Conches,  the  grandson 
of  the  famous  Roger,  the  proud  descendant  of  Malahulc, 
the  man  who  had  sought  for  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  scourges  of  Normandy  in  the  days  of 
William's  childhood.^     Of  Ralph  we  shall  hear  again  at 
Senlac,  how  he  refosed,  like  Walter  Oiffistrd,  to  discharge 
any  ftinction,  however  honourable,  which  kept  him  back 
from  dealing  his  blows  against  the  English.^    Thus  high 
of  birth  and  of  spirit,   he   and   his  were  connected  by 
marriage  with  other  houses  of  equal  fame.    His  own  wife 
was  of  the  line  of  Montfort;*  his  sister  was  the  wife 
of  the  famous  William  Fitz-Osbem,^  and  his  son,  in  after 

»  Benolt,  35493 ; 

'*  'Log6e  fa  en  teu  maniere 

Par  son  Feve  d'nne  riviere : 
E  8or  eus  fii  grant  la  faleise." 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  514  ;  ii.  p.  199.  That  the  messenger  was  Ralph  of  Toesny 
b  affirmed  by  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  24),  Orderic  (658  B,  where  of 
course  it  is  put  into  William's  own  mouth),  and  Benolt  (35479).  William 
of  Poitiers  (99)  says  only  "  caut^  instructum  quemdam,**  and  Wace  (10074) 
says  expressly, 

"  Fist  un  home  tost  env^ier, 
Ke  sal  varlet  u  esquier.** 
'  See  Roman  de  Rou,  12718. 

*  See  Orderio,  576  B,  687  D.    On  this  Elizabeth  or  Isabel,  see  Palgrave, 
iv.  249,  259.  '  Will.  Gem.  vii.  25. 
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CHAP.  xn.  years^  when  his  house  was  transferred  from  Normandy 
to  England^  became  the  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters 
Deliveiy  of  OUT  martyred  Waltheof.^  Ralph  of  Toesny  then^  or 
message  at  ^^  ™*y  ^^  some  lowlier  messenger^  rode  to  the  French 
midnight,  camp ;  he  climbed,  some  say  a  tree,  some  say  a  lofly  rock, 
which  overlooked  the  tent  of  the  King.^  The  stillness  of 
the  night  was  broken,  the  slumbers  of  the  King  were 
disturbed,  by  a  voice,  which  might  seem  to  come  from 
another  world,  shouting  aloud,  "Frenchmen,  awake,  ye 
are  sleeping  too  long;  go  forth  and  bury  your  friends 
who  lie  dead  at  Mortemer.^^  The  King  and  his  friends 
talked  together  and  wondered.  But  the  tidings  thus 
strangely  brought  to  them  were  soon  spread  abroad. 
Some  make  the  Norman  Baron  reveal  himself,  and  tell 
in  his  own  person  how  Odo  had  fied,  how  Guy  was  in 
bonds,  how  Waleran  was  slain.^  Others  seem  to  make 
the  news  come  from  some  other  source,  from  some  frigitive 
escaped  from  Mortemer,  or  from  that  mere  mysterious 
power  of  rumour  which  seems  to  travel  faster  than  any 

'  Ord.  Vit.  813  D. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (99)  and  Wace  (10077),  who  do  not  call  the 
messenger  Ralph  of  Toeenj,  make  him  mount  a  tree.  Ordeiic  does  not 
mention  his  position,  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  24)  and  Benoit 
(35406)  make  him  climb  the  high  rock — "in  quodam  proximo  monte/' 
according  to  William — already  spoken  of.  To  climb  a  tree  was  seemingly 
below  the  dignity  of  a  descendant  of  Malahulc. 

'  William  of  Jumi^ges,  followed  by  Benoit,  makes  Balph  say  who  he  is, 
and  describe  the  event  of  the  battle  at  some  length — at  greater  length  of 
course  in  BenoSt  than  in  William.  This,  I  think,  quite  takes  away  from 
the  startling  and  spectral  effect  of  the  scene  in  Wace,  10077  ; 

"  En  un  arbre  le  fist  munter,  Alez  yos  amis  enterrer, 

£  tute  nuit  en  haut  crier :  Ei  sunt  ocdz  k  Mortemer.' 

*  Franceiz,  Franceiz,  levez,  levez,  Li  Beis  oX  ke  cil  cria 

Tenez  vos  veies,  trop  dormez ;  Merveilla  sei,  mult  s*esmaia.*' 

William  of  Poitiers  says  only,  "  Dnz  Willehnus  nocte  IntempestA  cautb 
instructum  quemdam  direxit,  qui  tristem  Regi  victoriam  propitis  castra 
ipsius  ab  alto  arboris  per  singula  inclamavit."  Orderic  (658  B)  is  still 
shorter ;  "  Per  Badulfum  de  To^niA  que  trans  Sequanam  oontigerant  Begi 
Francorum  mandavi." 
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post.^    At  all  events  we  are  told  that  a  panic  fell  on  King  ghaf.  xn. 
Henry  and  his  host.     Before  the  sun  had  well  dawned,  all  ^^^f 
was  ready  for  a  retreat.    Horsemen  were  mounted^  sumpter-  ^^^  French 
horses  were  loaded,  the  tents  and  huts  which  had  formed 
the  royal  camp  were  all  burning.     All  feces  were  now 
turned,  not  towards  Bouen  or  Lisieux,  but  towards  Paris 
or  more  distant  cities.     The  retreat  was  a  hasty  one ;  men 
were  glad  to  get  as  &st  as  they  could  out  of  so  dangerous 
a  land.     Their  march,  or  rather  their  flight,  was  undis- 
turbed by  William;   King  Henry  reached  his  capital  in 
safety,  and  his  Barons  and  other  followers,  the  mighty 
armament  of  all  Celtic  Qm\,  were  scattered  every  man 
to  his  own  home.^ 

There  is  something  half  romantic^  half  grotesque,  about  The  story 
the  details  of  this  campaign.     Yet  the  substance  of  the  of  Norman 
tale  comes  from  contemporary  writers,  and  the  whole  story  ^'"^ 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  William^  and  indeed  of  his 
people.    No  people  of  warriors  were  ever  more  ready  than 
the  Normans  to  exchange,  whenever  need  called  for  the  ex- 
change, the  skin  of  the  lion  for  that  of  the  fox.^    Assuredly 
neither  William  the  Bastard  nor  Bobert  Wiscard  was  at  all 
lacking  in  any  form  of  courage ;  but  it  was,  after  all,  their 

^  So  I  understand  Waoe  (10089)  > 

**  Endementres  k'al  Rei  parloent,       E  par  tute  terre  espandue, 
E  de  noveles  demandoent,  Ke  tut  li  mielx  de  lor  amiz 

Eis  YUB  la  noTole  venue  Esteit  k  Mortemer  occiz.** 

He  had  just  before  said  (10067)  l 

**  C'est  une  chose,  ke  novele,  E  ki  bone  novele  porte 

Ki  mult  est  errant  et  isnele,  S^urement  bute  k  la  porte.*' 

So  Will.  Pict.  100.  "Fam&  referente,  quse  tarn  &lfli  quam  veri  nuntia 
Yolat.**  Compare  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  and  quotations  on  the  ^/iri.  Hist, 
of  Greece,  y.  160. 

'  Will.  Pict.  99.  **  Rex  attonitus  inopinato  nuntio,  procul  omni  cunota- 
tione  Bigno  antelucano  buob  in  fbgam  excitavit ;  summ^  necessarium  ratus 
quhm  maximft  oeleiitate  Normannis  finibui  discedere-" 

*  Plutarch,  Moralia,  ii.  51  (ed.  Tauchnitz).    Ilphs  8i  rohs  t^iyovras  sdn-h^ 
hrl  T^  81*  ikwdfnis  voXXh  vpAcrcreiy,  &s  dafd^io¥  rod  *HpaKK4ovs,  HKtyty  [6  hivcof- 
'p*0>  "Otov  fiii  i^uofMcu  ^  XcovT?,  irposparrioy  ixti  tV  iXflwcK^i'.*" 
VOL.  in.  H 
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CHAP,  xii;  croft  rather  than  their  courage  which  set  them  so  high 
niiutra-     above  the  rest  of  the  world.     It  ia  quite  possible  that 
wniiam's    6^^^^  years  may  have  abated  somewhat  of  that  impetuous 
chamcter.   energy  of  early  youth  with  which  William  spurred  across 
the  plain  of  Yal-^-dun^  to  smite  the  rebel  of  Bayeux 
Hifl  policy,  with  his  own  hand.^     He  may  have  learned — perhaps 
from  the  teaching  of  King  Henry  himself* — ^that  it  is  not 
always  the  duty  of  a  general  to  thrust  himself  forward 
wherever  danger  happens  to  be  keenest.     But  it  is  certain 
that,  twelve  years  later,  William  was  as  ready  as  he  had 
ever  been  for  deeds  of  the  highest  personal  prowess,  when- 
ever personal  prowess  was  the  surest  way  to  success.     The 
difference  between  William  and  most  men  of  his  age  was 
that  he  had  now  learned  that  it  was  no  mark  of  wisdom 
or  of  courage  to  run  risks  which  might  be  avoided,  or  tx) 
jeopard  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  followers,  when  the 
same  object  might  be  gained  by  easier  means.     He  had,  by 
this  time  at  least,  learned  to  rise  above  the  follies  of  mere 
chivalry,  above  the  mere  senseless  love  of  giving  and  taking 
blows  without  an  object.     Nor  had  he  a  spark  of  that  im- 
petuous patriotism  which  led  the  nobler  soul  of  Harold  to 
deem  no  shame  so  great  as  the  shame  of  leaving  a  rood  of 
English  ground  to  be  harried  by  the  stranger.    We  may  ac- 
quit William  of  all  wanton  oppression ;  we  may  fully  believe 
that  the  sufferings  of  his  people  roused  his  indignation.^ 
But  he  could  stifle  that  indignation ;  he  could  stand  calmly 
by  and  behold  their  sufferings,  if  he  thought  that  he  could 
gain  his  object  better  by  biding  his  time  and  letting  the 
Vein  of      enemy  for  a  while  work  his  wicked  will.     And,  mingled 
p^^antry  ^^  ^jj  ^j^j^^  there  is  a  certain  element  of  grim  merriment, 
^ra^     a  delight  in  a  joke  spoken  or  acted,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  career  of  the  Conqueror.     It  needed  a  ready  wit  to 
send  Roger  of  Toesny,  or  any  other  man,  to  the  top  of  a  tree 
or  of  a  rock  to  announce  in  the  dead  of  the  night  that  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a6i.  "lb.  p.  279.  '  See  above,  p.  ia6. 
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Prench  had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  Mortemer.  Here  again  chap.  xn. 
William  is  only  a  representative  of  his  people.  A  touch 
of  pleasantly,  however  rongh^  runs  through  most  Norman 
sayings  and  doings.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  messenger, 
whoever  he  was,  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  errand  and  entered 
into  its  spirit.  And  the  policy  of  William  in  this  cam- 
paign, whatever  we  think  of  it  in  any  other  light,  had 
at  least,  as  his  policy  commonly  had,  the  merit  of  success. 
Most  princes  of  his  time  would  have  sought  eagerly  for 
a  pitched  battle.  Most  of  the  few  princes  who  might  have 
shrank  from  a  pitched  battle  would  have  been  unable  to  form 
any  intelligible  military  plan  of  any  other  kind.  William, 
evidently  seconded  by  men  who  understood  him,  knew  how 
to  win  victories  without  fighting.  His  dominions  were  in- 
vaded by  two  powerful  armies  at  once.  He  laid  his  plans ; 
he  bode  his  time.  One  army  was  cut  to  pieces  with  hardly 
the  loss  of  a  Norman  life.  The  other  was  hurried  out 
of  the  land  without  so  much  as  striking  a  blow. 

King  Henry  seems  by  this  time  to  have  had  enough  of  Willliun 
Norman  warfare  for  a  while.   We  hear  vaguely  of  hostilities  Breteuil  as 
stai  going  on,^  but  there  is  only  one  act  on  either  side  of  SrurrV" 
which  we  meet  with  any  distinct  mention.     This  is  the 
fortification  by  the  Duke  of  a  post  which  was  intended  to 
check  for  the  future  such  incursions  as  his  southern  march 
had  just  undergone.     The   time  had  not  yet  come  for 
William  again   to   demand  that   fortress  of  Tillieres   of 
which   Henry  had  so  unfairly   dispossessed   him  in  the 
early  days  of  his  reign.*     But  he  now  raised  a  counter- 
fortress  within  his  own  dominions,  which  was  expressly 
designed  to  act  as  a  check  on  Tillieres  itself.^    This  was 

^  Will.  Pict.  99.  *' Malta  dehinc  hostilia  utrimque  acta  sunt,  qualia 
pneter  belli  conflictmn  inter  tantos  hostes  fieri  solent." 

"  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  203-205. 

'  WiD.  Gem.  vii.  25.  "Postea  Dux  contra  Tegulense  castram,  quod  Rex 
illi  dudum  abstulerat,  aliud  oppidum  non  deterius,  quod  Bretolium  usqae 
hodie  Tocatur,  instaurat." 
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CHAP.  XII.  at  Breteuil  on  the  Iton,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure,  near  the 

wood  of  its  own  name,  in  the  Diocese  of  Evreux,  not  fer 

It  is  en-      from  Ralph  of  Toesny's  castle  and  abbey  of  Conches.    The 

trusted  to 

William     castle  was  built,  and  was  committed  to  the  trusty  care  of 

S*£ni.      William  Fitz-Osbern.^ 

Peace  oon-      At  last  the  King  sought  for  peace.     His  main  object 

eluded  __ 

1055.  '       was  to  bring  about  the  redemption  of  the  many  French 
captives  who  were  still  lingering  in  Norman  prison-houses. 
The  knights  were  at  last  set  free  on  paying  their  ransoms, 
but  their  harness  remained  as  the  prey  of  the  victors.^ 
William      A  more  remarkable  article  of  the  peace  was  that  by  which 
to  make      ^^^  ^^^  engaged  not  to  interfere  with  any  conquests  which 
^IS'^*^    William  had  made,  or  might  make,  at  the  expense  of  the 
pense  of     Count  of  Anjou.     Heniy  indeed  seems  to  have  done  more, 
and  to  have  promised  William  the  regular  feudal  investi- 
ture of  any  such  possible  conquests.'^     This  agreement 
seems  to  amount  almost  to  proof  positive  that  Gheoffrey 
had  not  had  any  share  in  the  late  invasion  of  Normandy. 
It  was  seemingly  as  a  punishment  for  his  defection  that 
his  possessions  were  now  openly  offered  to  the  Norman. 
Before  long  we  shall  again  find  Henry  and  Geoffi*ey  allied 
against  William,  but  just  at  this  moment  we  must  look 
upon   Eling  and  Duke  as  once  more  allies  against  the 
Angevin  Count. 

Exten-  It  was  in  William's  earlier  days  of  good  service  to  his 

William's    overlord  that  he  had  first  carried  his  arms,  and  extended 


^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  25.  So  Benoit,  35553,  who  takes  the  opportunity  to  give 
the  life  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  at  length. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  10133 ; 

"  Maiz  li  herneiz  unt  tat  lessi^ 
A  oels  ki  I'orent  gaaingni^.*' 
^  Wm.  Pict.  99.     ''Ejus  [Regis]  vero  assensu  et  quasi  done  quodam 
Dux  jure  perpetuo  retineret  quod  Gaufrido  Andegavonim  Comiti  abstulerat, 
quodque  valeret  auferre."   Will.  Malms,  iii.  '233.  <*CoDventum  ut  .  .  Comes 
erepta  vel  eripienda  Martello  jure  vendicaret  legitime." 
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his  dominion,  beyond  the  range  of  hills  which  seems  to  chap.  xn. 
form  the  natural  southern  frontier  of  Western  Normandy.  ^^^^^ 
In  his  first  campaign  against  the  Angevin  he  had  added  wards. 
or  restored  to  his  Duchy  the  Cenomannian  fortress  of '^'^  '  ^' 
Domfront,^  a  prize  which  was  no  unworthy  instalment  of  Domfront. 
the  nobler  and  more  distant  prize  in  the  same  region 
which  was,  before  many  years,  to  fall  iuto  his  hands. 
That  first  campaign,  William's  first  deed  of  prowess  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  Duchy,  had  made  him 
master  of  a  fortress  which  men  deemed  impregnable,  and 
of  a  district  which,  as  his  earliest  conquest,  he  no  doubt 
looked  on  with  special  affection.  That  part  of  the  ancient 
Cenomannian  Diocese  and  County  which  surrounds  the 
hill  of  Dom&ont  has  remained  to  this  day  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Norman  land.  The  southern  bulwark  of 
William's  Duchy  was  now  the  proud  fortress  by  the 
Varenne,  the  town  which,  still  largely  girded  by  its 
ancient  walls,  abides  to  this  day  perched  on  its  ancient 
eyrie,  and  has  not,  like  so  many  gpreater  cities,  descended 
into  the  plain  below.  The  shattered  donjon,^  reared,  like 
that  of  his  own  Falaise,  on  wild  and  craggy  rocks,  looks 
forth  on  the  wilder  and  heath-crowned  rocks  of  a  rival 
height,  whose  distorted  strata  bear  witness  to  the  struggles 
and  revolutions  of  days  before  man  had  yet  appeared  on 
earth.  The  fortress  won  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  once 
an  outpost  threatening  the  Norman  border,  was  now  the 
surest  guard  of  the  Norman  heights  to  the  north,  the 
most  threatening  menace  to  that  boundless  plain,  broken 
by  gentler  hills,  which  stretched  away  over  the  disputed 
land  of  Maine  towards  the  home  of  the  hostile  Angevin. 
Around  the  hill  lay  the  thickly  wooded  land,  rich  in  the 
silvan  sports  so  dear  to  William's  heart,  the  land  which 

'  See  voL  ii.  pp.  381-989. 

'  I  see  Qo  reason  to  doubt  that  the  present  ruined  tower  is  that  taken 
by  William  in  1049. 
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CHAP.  XII.  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  had  yielded  without  a  stroke  to 
the  youthfiil  lord  of  Normandy.  Lower  down  the  stream 
stood  what  was  now  his  furthest  outpost,  his  own  creation 
Ambri^res.  of  Ambri^s^  another  donjon  on  a  height,  hard  by  the  point 
where  the  Varenne  joins  the  greater  stream  of  the  Mayenne. 
The  shattered  walls  of  that  donjon  still  bear  the  impress 
of  William^s  age^  though  the  district  in  which  it  stands  is 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  Norman  name. 

Dom&ont  then   had  passed  irrevocably  into  William's 

hands,  but  Ambrieres  was  stilly  in  some  way  or  other,  a 

Its  former  subjcct  of  contention.     There  seems  no  doubt  that  William 

^^^      had  occupied  and  fortified  the  post  in  the  earlier  campaign.^ 

William,     Possibly  it  had  been  since  that  time  taken  and  dismantled 

[1049] ;  '' 

by  Geoffirey ;  possibly  the  post  was  to  be  made  stronger  and 

more  extensive,  with  a  view  to  fiirther  conquests  in  the 

same  direction.     At  all  events,  works  of  some  kind  at 

its  present  Ambrieres,  whether  works  of  mere   strengthening  or  of 

OTBteengtl- c^^^''^^^^*^^  from  the  ground,  were  just  now  an  object 

ening.        q^  ^hieh  William's  mind  was  eagerly  set.     His  first  act 

after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France,  at  the  very 

meeting — was  it  a  meeting  with  the  King  in  person  ? — at 

which  the  peace  was  signed,  was  to  summon  all  the  chief 

military  tenants  of  Normandy  to  appear  within  forty  days 

to  help  in  carrying  on  the  needful  works  at  Ambri&es.^ 

A  message  to  the  same  effect  was  sent  to  Count  Greo£Brey. 

William's    The   Dukc  of  the  Normans  would,  on  the  fortieth  day, 

to  Geolrey  ^PP^ai^  at  Ambrieres  with  his  force  and  take  possession  of 

^^*'^'       his  fortress.^     The  prospect  of  so  terrible   a  neighbour 

^  See  YoL  ii.  p.  289.  The  fortification  of  Ambribres  in  1049  is  distinctly 
asserted  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Jumibges  there  referred  to  ;  but 
WiUiam  of  Poitiers  certainly  speaks  now  as  if  the  castle  had  to  be  built 
rather  than  merely  to  be  strengthened. 

'  Will.  Pict.  99.  "  In  ipso  conventu  principes  militia  suae  jussu  com- 
monuit  Dux  intra  terminoa  Martdli  Andegwvensis  ad  Ambreras  conttrti- 
endag  maturb  adesse  paratos.'' 

'  lb.  '*£t  quern  hujus  incoepti  diem  eis  ipse,  eumdem  Martello  per 
legatofl  pnefinivit.*'     The  Archdeacon  here  bursts  into  a  torrent  of  ad- 
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struck  dread  into  the  heart  of  the  nearest  vassal  of  Anjou,  chap.  xn. 

Greoffirey,  Lord  of  Mayenne,  a  town  on  the  lower  oonrse  G«offiiey  of 

of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  which  was,      ^^^^^ ' 

a  few  years  later,  to  be  the  sc^ie  of  one  of  William's 

boldest  exploits.^    The  Lord  of  Mayenne  poured  his  fore-  his  counsel 

bodings  into  the  ears  of  his  own  lord  at  Angers.    If  the  Martei.    ^ 

Normans  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  Ambri^res^ 

nothing  but  ravage  and  utter  destruction  would  be  the 

&te  of  the  Angevin  lands.    The  heart  of  Count  Geo&ey 

was  lifted  up,  and  he  bade  his  namesake  of  Mayenne 

cast    him    aside    as    a    base    and    shameful   lord,  if  he 

allowed    the    threats    of    the    Norman    to    be    carried 

out    in    act.^      The    appointed    day    came ;    the    Duke  William  at 

appeared  at  AmbriSres;   the  works,   of  whatever  nature, 

were    begun.^     News   came    that   Geoffirey  Martei  was 

on  his  march.    William  waited  a  while,  but  the  enemy  6«offi:ey*8 

came  not,  and  provisions  began  to  fiiil.    Great  and  small       ^' 

began  to  complain  of  the  lack  of  food;  and  no  doubt,  in 

Normandy  as  well  as  in  England,  men  were  much  more 

ready  to  fight  than  to  remain  under  arms  without  fighting.^ 

The  Duke  therefore  left  a  garrison  in  Ambri^res,   and  William 

retired  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  bidding  them^^^^^ 

hold   themselves    in    readiness    to   assemble   again  at  a^'^^s^^ 

^  away. 

moment's  notice.^    It  would  have  been  foolhardiness  in- 

miration.  Compare  William's  earlier  challenge  to  GeoSrej.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  285. 

^  See  below,  p.  ao8  et  seqq. 

'  WilL  Pict.  99.  <<Cui  tyrannua  Martellus,  ut  eiat  elatufl  animo, 
grandia  prssumere  et  loqui  solitus,  *Meun/  inqoit,  'sicut  vilis  et 
pudendi  domini,  oxnnin5  abnuas  dominium,  si,  patiente  me,  patrari 
yideas  quod  metuis.' " 

*  lb.  100.  ''Die  pnefinito,  Cenomannicum  solum  ingressus,  Normaa- 
nornm  rector,  dum  castrum,  quod  minatus  est,  erigit." 

*  Cfc  vol.  i.  p.  326 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  398. 

'  WilL  Pict.  100.  ''Quern  [Gaufredum]  ubi  amplitis  opinione  morari 
videt,  et  jam  de  cibariorum  penuri&  plebeii  pariter  ac  proceres  conque- 
runtur,  ne  milite  minus  prompto  in  futurum  utatur,  modb  dimittere  statuit, 
castro  viris  et  alimoniis  munito,  jubens  tamen  ut,  quum  nuntium  ejus 
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CHAP.  xn.  deed  to  have  shut  himself  up  without  any  adequate  cause 
G^oflfrey  within  the  walls  of  a  border  fortress.  But,  if  the  Norman 
Sfw  a)me  historian  is  to  be  believed,  the  Norman  Duke's  back  was 
*^.^'       no  sooner  turned  *  than  the  Angevin  Coimt  and  his  allies 

DTierBB* 

came  hastening  to  the  siege  of  the  stronghold  of  Ambri^res. 

William  of  "With  Coimt  Geoffrey  came  his  lord,  as  he  is  called ^ — at  all 
^^  ^  events  his  step-son — Peter,  now  William,  Count  of  Poitou 
and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.^  He  came  perhaps  to  avenge  the 
ignominious  flight  of  his  brother  from  Moulins;^  but  with 
him  came  another  chief  in  whose  heart  many  an  old  en- 
mity must  have  been  choked,  many  a  bitter  remembrance 
must  have  been  handed  over  to  forgetMness,  before  he 
could  consent  to  take  service  in  the  same  host  as  GeoSrey. 

Odo  of  Yet  so  it  was ;  a  Breton  prince,  Odo,  the  uncle  of  the  reign- 
"      ^'    ing  Count  Conan,*^  came  to  fight  under  the  Angevin  banner 

They         against  the  common  enemy  at  Bouen.    The  three  princes 

^bSree.  ^^^^^a^J^^  t^®  castle  of  Ambrieres  with  all  the  resources 
known  to  the  military  art  of  the  time.  An  attempt  at  a 
storm  was  beaten  back  by  the  defenders.  The  archers  shot 
their  arrows,  the  petraria  hurled  its  stones,  the  ram  was 
dashed  against  the  wall,  but  all  was  in  vain.®  Meanwhile 
the  news  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 

Ketumof  garrison,  was  borne  to  Duke  WiUiam.  He  collected  his 
troops  with  all  speed,  and  hastened,  with  such  haste  as  he 
knew  how  to  use  when  haste  was  needed,^  to  the  relief  of 

acceperint,  quaniocibs  eodem  redeant  cuncti.**  Compare  Harold's  orders 
in  the  Welsh  war  at  about  the  same  time,  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

^  Will.  Pict.  100.  **  EzercittlB  nostri  mox  divulgato  discessu." 

'  lb.  "  Willelmo,  Piotavorum  Comite,  Dommo  suo.**    See  vol.  ii.  p.  594. 

'  See  above,  p.  138.  *  See  above,  p.  139. 

'  Will.  Pict.  100.  ''Eudone,  Britannorum  Comite.**  He  was  however 
rather  Regent  for  his  nephew.    See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  896. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  a.  **  Missilia,  saxa,  libriles  sudes,  item  lancese  desuper 
feriont.  lis  plerique  Interemti  cadunt,  alii  repelluntur.  Sic,  audaci 
molimine  cassato,  aliud  incipiunt.  Tentant  mnram  ariete,  qui  percussus 
in  virgft  castellanorum  frangitur.'* 

^  lb.  **  Willelmus,  omnis  morsB  impatiens,  evocat  exercitum,  subventum 
ire  quam  maxima  properat." 
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Ambri^res.  At  his  mere  approach,  we  are  told,  the  three  chap.  xn. 
allied  Counts  took  to  flight.^    The  Lord  of  Mayenne  was  ^^^^""^ 
less  lucky ;   he  was  carried  off   as  a  prisoner  into  the  siegero. 
furthest  parts  of  Normandy^  and  he  was  not  released  till  Homage  of 
he  had  acknowledged  himself  the  man  of  Duke  William.^     Mayenne. 

The  fame  of  William  was  no  doubt  widely  spread  by  Increase  of 
this  series  of  success&l  exploits  and  stratagems,  and  his  power, 
direct  influence  was  distinctly  increased  by  his  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  in  one  direction  and 
of  the  Lord  of  Mayenne  in  another.     It  would  seem  also  Extension 
that  this  was  the  time  when  William  made,  in  conformity  frontier 
with  the  licence  granted  him  by  King  Henry/  a  further  ^^ 
acquisition  of  Cenomannian  territory  at  the  cost  of  the 
Count  of  Anjou.     It  was  not  unimportant  to  him   to 
extend  his  power  as  far  as  might  be  in  the  district  through 
which  he  had,  six  years  before,  -made  his  famous  night-      1049. 
march  from  Domfront  to  Alen9on.^    At  a  short  distance 
west  of  Alen9on,  and  south-west  of  the  episcopal  town  of 
Seez,  the  Sarthon,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  was  the 
boundary  between  Normandy  and  Maine.     The  Duke  now 
took  possession  of  a  point  beyond  the  frontier  stream; 
a  castle  and  town  arose,  which  were  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  Roger  of  Montgomery.  It  lay  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  wife,  and  from  her  the 
new  bidwark  of  Normandy  was  honoured  or  disgraced  by 
the  name  of  the  Bock  of  Mabel.^ 

'  Will.  Pict.  100.  **  Quern  postqnam  inimici,  tree  adeb  nominati  Comites, 
adequitare  perdpiunt  midt  oeleritate,  ne  dicam  trepid&  fug&,  cum  im- 
manibus  ezercitibus  dilabuntur.*' 

'  lb.  '*  Victor  Gaufredum  Meduanensem  .  .  .  intra  exiguum  tempuB 
eoaaque  oompulit,  ut  in  remotissimis  NormannisB  partibus  dbi  manus  per- 
domitas  daret,  fidelitatem  quam  satelles  domino  debet  jurans."  William  of 
Jnmi^ee  (Tii.  27),  followed  by  Waoe  (10189)  and  Benolt  (35627),  places 
here  the  conquest  of  Le  Mans  and  the  taking  of  Mayenne.  The  source  of 
the  confusion  is  obvious. 

'  See  above,  p.  164.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

^  On  Boca  Mabilise  or  Roche  Mabille,  see  Stapleton,  i.  Ixxiii. 
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CHAP.  xn. 
Three 
years* 
peace. 


1055. 


Last 

French 

and 

Angevin 

invasion. 

August, 

1058. 


The  strength  of  William's  enemies  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  exhausted  by  their  late  efforts^  or  else  their  courage 
was  chilled  by  the  ill  success  of  their  arms.  For  three 
years  Normandy  saw  neither  rebellion  nor  foreign  war. 
William  thus  had  time  to  devote  himself  either  to  the  pro- 
secution of  his  vengeance^  or  to  the  vindication  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline^  in  the  deposition  of  his  uncle  the 
Primate  Malger.^  This  took  place  in  the  same  year  as  the 
campaign  of  Ambrieres.  After  that  date,  besides  the 
Duke's  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with  Lanfranc,^  there  is 
nothing  to  recount  till,  three  years  later,  we  come  to 
another,  and  the  last,  invasion  of  Normandy  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  France  and  Anjou.  Geoffrey,  the  old 
enemy,  was,  we  are  told,  ever  ready  to  strike  a  blow 
at  Normandy,^  and  no  doubt  the  memory  of  his  late 
losses  rankled  in  his  mind.  Another  great  expedition 
was  planned  and  carried  out.  In  August,  when  the  com 
was  on  the  ground,^  the  King  and  the  Count  entered 
Normandy  in  the  quarter  most  convenient  for  a  junction 
of  French  and  Angevin  forces,  in  William's  own  Couniy 
of  Hiesmes.^  Their  design  was  a  systematic  plundering 
expedition  through  all  Normandy  west  of  the  Seine.  They 
were  to  pass  through  the  district  of  Hiesmes  into  the  land 
of  Bayeux  and  Caen;  then  they  were  to  cross  the  Dive  and, 
after  harrying  Auge  and  the  district  of  Lisieux,  to  return 


^  See  above,  p.  96.  ^  See  above,  p.  104. 

'  Will.  Pict.  loi.  "Martellus  Andegavensis,  nondum  tot  sinistriB 
casibus  fractus,  minimi  defuit,  quantum  ullatenus  virium  coiligere  potuit 
adducens.  Vix  enim  hujus  inimici  odium  et  rabiem  Normannue  tellus 
penitus  contusa  vel  excisa  satiaret."  So  Roman  de  Rou,  10271 ;  "Par 
U  cunseil  Giifrei  Martel."    So  Benott,  35^55. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  loaya  ; 

"  Encuntre  aost,  el  bl^  novel." 

'  Will.  Pict.  loi.  "Per  Oximenaem  oomitatum  ad  fluvium  Divam 
pervenere."     So  Will.  Gem.  vii  aS;  Roman  de  Bou^    loayS;  Benott> 
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home  with  their  plunder.^    Above  all  things,  they  were  to  chap.  xn. 
reach  the  sea  in  the  districts  both  west  and  east  of  the  Dive, 
and  to  show  that  the  upstart  Duke  of  the  Pirates  could  no 
longer  keep  his  Uege  lord  barred  up  in  an  inland  prison.  William's 
The  scheme  was  laid,  and  one  half  of  it  was  carried  out.  defence.^ 
William  determined  not  to  attack  the  invaders  on  their  F^]|^*Jiu^ 
entrance  into  his  Duchy.    His  plan  was  to  wait  for  a  favour-  the  enemy 
able  moment  when  he  might  smite  them  on  their  return.  Dive, 
gorged  with  the  plimder  of  his  subjects,  and  no  doubt 
with  their  discipline  and  their  energy  not  a  little  jrelazed. 
He  gathered  his  knights,  not  indeed  for  immediate  action ; 
he  gave  orders  for  the  strengthening  of  castles  and  the 
cleansing  of  their    fosses;    and   then,  leaving  the  open 
country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  he  waited 
in  his  own  stronghold  of  Falaise  for  the  moment  which 
he  knew  would  not  fail  soon  to  come.^    The  French  and  Advance 
Angevin  host  entered  Normandy,  and  passed  through  the  ravages  of 
land  burning  and  plundering  in  the  usual  fashion.     They  *^®^«^'^«^- 
took  the  town  of  Hiesmes,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
County.     They  then  marched  on  to  Saint  Peter  on  the 
Dive;  they  occupied  the  whole  town,  and  the  King  was 
lodged  at  the  great  Abbey,  then  in  all  the  freshness  of  its 
new  foundation  by  the  pious  Lescelina  of  Eu.^    They  then 
struck  westward,  ravaging  the  whole  Bessin ;  but  the  city 
itself,  as  well  as  the  various  castles  of  the  district,  seems 
to  have  remained  untouched.     The  sea-coast  especially,  the 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  10303  ; 

"  Li  Eoiz  son  ovre  apareilla,  E  quant  d'iluec  repairera, 

Yen  Baienes,  90  dist,  ira,  Par  Yarayille  passera, 

B^eisin  tot  essillera,  Auge  b  lievin  vastera." 

*  lb.  10289  > 

*'  Li  Bus  ont  sa  gent  h  Faleise  ;  Fossez  parer,  murs  redrecier. 

Noveles  ont  dont  mnlt  li  peise,  Li  plain  pala  laira  gaster, 

Tort  li  fet  li  Beis,  90  li  semble,  S'il  ses  castiax  puet  bien  garder. 

Ses  chevalierB  mande  et  asemble,  Bien  porra,  90  dit,  recovrer, 

Ses  oastiaz  fist  tost  enforcier,  £t  as  plaines  terres  amender." 


^  See  above,  p.  117. 
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oHAP.  xn.  land  of  William^s  faithful  Hubert,  was  harried  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Seule.     The  enemy  then  marched  in  a 

Caen  u  yet  south-easterly  direction  to  Caen.  That  town  was  growing 
'  in  importance^  but  as  yet  it  neither  contained  anything 
which  could  withstand  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  nor  any* 
thing  which  was  likely  to  remain  to  later  days  as  a  memorial 
of  his  visit.  Caen  was  as  yet  undefended  by  walls  or  castle ;  ^ 
the  foundations  of  the  two  great  Abbeys  which  are  its 
chief  glory  were  as  yet  not  laid.  Whatever  Caen  then 
consisted  of,  it  was  certainly  sacked,  most  likely  burned. 
King  Henry  and  Count  Geoffrey  had  now  successfully 
carried  out  one  half  of  their  scheme  of  ravage.  They  had 
now  to  cross  the  Dive,  and  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the 
other  half  of  the  doomed  region. 

The  moment  for  which  William  had  so  long  been  waiting 
had  at  last  come.  His  policy  had  been  in  some  sort  a  cruel 
policy  for  his  Duchy;  but  it  now  enabled  him  to  strike 
a  vigorous  and  decisive  blow  at  the  retreating  enemy. 
French  war&re  in  Normandy  was  destined  to  be  successful 
only  when  the  banners  of  King  and  Duke  floated  side  by 
side.  King  Henry  had  shared  in  the  triumph  of  Yal-es- 
dunes ;  his  men  had  been  smitten  by  William's  men  in  the 
ambush  of  Saint  Aubin  and  in  the  surprise  of  Mortemer ; 
he  had  now  himself  to  feel  the  might  of  William's  own 

They  reach  hand  in  the  second  surprise  of  Yaraville.     In  their  march 

Varavaie?  eastward  the  French  had  reached  the  village  of  that  name, 
the  point  which  had  been  chosen  for  their  passage  across  the 
Dive  into  the  land  of  Auge.  VaraviUe,  now,  and  probably 
then,  only  a  small  village,  lies  north-east  of  Caen,  a  little 
way  fix)m  the  left  bank  of  the  old  frontier  stream.  It  was  an 
old  battle-ground  of  France  and  Normandy.  On  that  spot, 
or  at  least  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  was  that  King  Harold 

^  Boman  de  Bou^  10313  ; 

**  Encore  ert  Caem  sanz  chastel, 
NU  aveit  fet  mur  ne  qaeBnel.*' 
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of  Denmark  and  King  Lewis  of  rrance  had  met  &ce  to  face ;  chap.  xn. 
it  was  there  that  the  Earling  had  found  his  master  in  the  945- 
valiant  heathen  who  came  to  defend  the  last  planted  outpost 
of  his  race.^  And  now  another  King  of  the  French^  of  an- 
other line^  of  another  speech,  and  another  royal  city^  came  to 
undergo  an  overthrow  yet  more  ignominious  at  the  hands  of 
a  Norman  Duke  who  could  now  hold  his  own  independently 
alike  of  French  and  of  Danish  help.  VaraviUe  was  seemingly 
an  usual  point  for  crossing  into  the  lands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Dive  Descrip- 
is  here  very  striking.  On  the  left,  the  side  of  Varaville,  gpot.^ 
the  land  is  flat,  and  it  was  in  those  days  doubtless  a 
mere  marsh.  A  causeway,  which  still  exists,  and  which  is 
maintained  as  a  modern  road,  leads  from  the  village  to  a 
point  where  the  stream  has  for  many  ages  been  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  but  which,  in  the  eleventh  century,  seems  to 
have  been  known  only  as  a  ford.^  Here  the  French  army 
was  to  pass  over  to  the  opposite  side,  the  land  of  Auge. 
There,  within  the  original  settlement  of  Rolf,  the  country 
is  of  quite  a  different  character.  The  right  bank  of  the 
Dive  is  backed  at  a  short  distance  by  a  range  of  hills 
of  height  considerable  enough  to  form   a  very  marked 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

'  Waoe  alone  (Boman  de  Bou,  103 19  et  a1.)  speaks,  througbont  his  narra- 
tive, of  a  bridge.  All  the  other  writers  (Will.  Plot.  10 1  ;  Will.  Gem. 
▼ii.  26 ;  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  234 ;  Benott,  35899)  speak  only  of  a  ford — 
«  vaduxn  I)iy»  '* — or,  as  Benott  calls  it, 

"  As  guez  oh  la  grant  mer  parfonde 
C'estent  e  espant  e  somnde." 
This  is  plainly  one  of  BenotVs  exaggerations.  The  spot  is  perfectly  well 
marked  by  the  causeway  mentioned  by  Wace  (103 51),  which  is  still  in  use, 
and  leads  to  the  present  bridge  over  the  tidal  stream.  The  two  accounts 
may  be  easily  reconciled,  if  we  suppose  that  a  bridge  was  first  thrown  across 
between  the  time  of  the  battle  and  the  time  of  Wace,  and  that  Waoe 
naturally  described  the  place  as  it  was  in  his  own  time.  Benott  is  therefore, 
for  once,  more  accurate  in  his  narrative  than  Waoe ;  but  his  accuracy  is 
quite  accidental ;  Benott  simply  dressed  up  the  tale  as  he  found  it  in  the 
Latin  writers ;  Waoe,  as  ever,  used  his  own  powers  of  local  observation. 
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CHAP.  xn.  object  in  any  coontrj  not  strictly  mountainous.     They 

form  in  fact  a  bold  and  picturesque  range,  stretching 

right  away  to  the  seashore.     Over  these  hills  the  army 

had  to  make  its  way  into   the   rich  land   of   Lisieux. 

The  The  Yanguaid,   under  the  command  of  the   King,  had 

vanguard   already  begun  to  climb   the  heights,  when   unexpected 

*T°""®"  *^®  sounds  from  the  rearward  smote  on  their  ears.     From  the 

nver. 

high  ground  of  Bastebouig^^  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  valley.  King  Heniy  turned  round  only  to  behold  the 
WiUiam*B    utter  discomfiture  of  his  host.     The  Duke  of  the  Normans 
"*"*  '        had  laid  his  plan  with  all  the  subtlety  of  his  wily  brain, 
and  he  was  now  carrying  it  out  with  all  the  might  of  his 
irresistible  arm.    He  had  watched  the  spot,  he  had  watched 
the  hour,  which  the  enemy  seem  not  to  have  watched,  and 
he  came  upon  them  at  the  very  moment  when  he  v^as  able 
to  strike  a  deadly  blow  with  most  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time  once  more  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  meeting  his  lord 
face  to  face  in  battle.     William  knew  every  movement  of 
the  enemy;  when  the  right  time  was  come,  he  marched 
forth  from  Falaise  with  such  troops  as  he  had  kept  around 
him,  and  summoned  all  the  peasantry  of  the  district  to  join 
them.     They  came,  armed  as  they  were  able  to  arm  them- 
selves, with  clubs,  darts,  anything ;  no  sort  of  warrior,  no 
sort  of  weapon,  was  unfit  to  bear  a  part  in  the  enterprise 
Battlk  ov  which  William  now  designed.     He  marched  in  stealth  up 
viLLB*       ^®  valley  by  Bavent,  and  reached  Varaville  in  the  very 
AuguBt,      jjj^t  ^^f  time.2    The  King  and  his  vanguard  were,  as  we 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10405  ; 

"  Munt^  fu  de  buz  Basteborc,  Vit  les  marez,  vit  lea  vaMea 

Vit  Varavile  h  vit  Caborc,  De  plusors  pais  lunges  d  Ides." 

Wace  alone  mentions  the  names  Yarayille  and  Baatebourg.  I  visited  the 
battle-field  in  May  1868  in  company  with  my  friend  M.  Le  Gost  of  Caen, 
and  I  can,  as  at  Val-te-Dunes  and  everywhere  else,  bear  witness  to  the 
accuracy  of  Wace*s  local  description. 

•  Will.  Pict.  10 1.  "Nam,  dum  ad  vadum  DivK  morarentur,  supervenit 
ipse  alaoer  cum  exiguA  manu  virorum  felici  borft.*' 
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have  seen^  &r  ahead;  the  long  baggage  train,  rich  with  chap.  xii. 
Norman  apoil,  and  the  whole  rear-guard  of  the  army,  were 
stUl  on  the  lelt  bank.  The  tide  was  flowing  in,  and  it  soon 
became  impossible  to  cross.  The  French  stood  in  perplexity, 
one  half  of  the  army  finding  itself  utterly  cut  off  from  the 
other  half.^  In  a  moment  Duke  William  was  upon  them. 
Every  weapon  known  to  Norman  warfare  was  at  once  in 
its  fullest  activily ;  the  lance  and  the  sword  of  the  knight 
on  his  destrier,  the  club  and  dart  of  the  peasant  on  foot, 
were  all  alike  plied  against  the  unlucky  Frenchmen.  And  First  men- 
along  with  these  older  arms,  we  now  hear  for  the  first  Norman  ^ 
time  of  another  weapon,  destined  to  be,  above  all  others,  "c'^ers. 
terrible  and  deadly  upon  a  more  awful  field.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  story,  the  thunder-shower  of  the  Norman 
arrows^  is  heard  of  as  carrying  dismay  and  slaughter 
among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  And  no  enemy  could  well 
be  more  helpless  than  those  on  whom  knights,  archers, 
clubmen,  were  now  called  on  to  display  their  prowess. 
Encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  baggage  train,  huddled 
together  on  the  long,  narrow,  neglected^  causeway,  re- 
sistance was  almost  impossible.     A  desperate  effort  carried  The 

"French 

the  foremost  among  them  to  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but,  rear-gnard 
except    to    skilful  swimmers,   the    ford   was    impassable  ^^ 
because  of  the  tide.     Multitudes  fell  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned;  the  surface  of  the  Dive  was  soon  covered 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  28.  '*Quod  [vadum]  Rege  traiuiennte,  media  exercitllls 
pars  Bubetitit,  mare  eructuante,  ob  redandationem  fluminis  non  valens  trans- 
meare.**  So  Benoit,  35904.  This  explains  the  "  morarentur  "  of  William 
of  Poitiers,  who  himself  says  afterwards  (102),  •'  Ne  vero  jure  sa^viens 
[Willelrai]  gladius  in  adversam  ripam  inseqneretur,  rhenma  maris  obetabat 
alveum  DivsB  insuperabili  mole  occupantis.*' 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  10345  ; 

"La  vdissiez  fiere  mediae,  Des  lances  fierent  chevaliers, 

Mainte  colp  de  lance  e  maint  d'esp^e ;     EtoUs  ars  traient  archien." 
»  lb.  10357  ; 

'*Malt  lor  aniiie  la  oauchie, 
K'il  truvent  lunge  et  empirie." 
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OHAP.  zn.  with  floating  bodies  and  harness.^  Others  strove  to  escape 
how  they  might  among  the  ditches  and  paths  of  the 
marshy  shore.  They  cast  away  their  weapons,  and  blun- 
dered on  hopelessly  through  the  unknown  and  treacherous 
country.  The  Normans,  knowing  the  ground,  followed, 
and  cut  them  down  without  mercy.  Of  the  whole  rear- 
guard of  the  French  army  not  a  man  is  said  to  have 
escaped.  All  were  slain,  or  taken  captive,  or  swept  away 
by  the  waters. 
King  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this  went  on  under 

the  slaugb'  the  eye  of  the  King  of  the  French — and  doubtless  of  his 
Sb  hills.  Angevin  ally  also — ^who  was  looking  down  from  the  high 
ground  which  the  vanguard  had  already  reached.  Beneath 
him  in  full  view  lay  the  plain,  the  causeway,  the  stream, 
the  marshes,  where  the  work  of  death  was  going  on.  Like 
Xerxes,  Henry  beheld  his  subjects  cut  in  pieces  before  his 
eyes;  but  unlike  Xerxes,  he  was  at  least  eager  to  go  to 
their  help.  The  Norman  poet  tells  us  how  the  King  saw 
his  men  speared  and  shot  down,  some  struggling  in  the 
waters,  some  bound  and  borne  off  as  captives.^  His  limbs 
trembled,  his  face  was  hot  with  rage,  he  was  eager  and  yet 
unable  to  strike  a  blow  or  take  any  step  for  the  rescue  of 
his  unfortunate  soldiers.  In  a  moment  of  desperation  he 
proposed  to  descend  the  hill,  and  to  seek  for  some  other 

^  Roman  do  Rou,  10377  ; 

'*Mult  vdiflsiez  herneiz  floter. 
Homes  plungier  et  affondrer." 
Cf.  Virg.  Ma.  i.  100  ; 

<*nbi  tot  Simoeis  oorrepta  sub  undis 
Scuta  virdm  galeasqne  et  fortia  corpora  volvit" 
Waoe,  it  must  be  remembered,  conceiying  the  bridge  to  have  been  there, 
attributes  to  its  breaking  what  was  really  owing  to  the  coming  in  of  the 
tide. 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  104 10 ; 

"  Vit  sa  grant  gent  ki  a  dull  yait,  Ciaz  ki  neient  ne  pot  seoorre, 

Prendre  vit  les  uns  h  loier,  Ne  les  prisons  ne  puet  resoorre.*' 

Li  altres  vit  en  mer  n^ier  ; 
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spot  where  he  might  cross  the  river^  and  do  something  ohap.  xn, 
at  least  to  avenge,  if  not  to  rescne,  his  rear-guard.^  But 
he  had  men  around  him  who  knew  the  hopelessness  of 
such  an  attempt*  Their  counsels  persuaded  him  to  submit  Hib 
to  a  fate  which  he  could  not  resist,  and  to  march  with  all 
speed  out  of  the  Norman  land  with  the  half  of  his  army 
which  was  still  left  to  him. 

The  battle,  or  rather  massacre,  of  Varaville  was  the  last  Peace  with 
act  of  the  wars  between  William  and  Henry.    The  King  Tilii^es 
was  now  growing  old,  and  he  might  well  think  that  he  had  JJ^j!JJ[^ndv 
had  enough  of  Norman  warfare.      He  presently  brought 
himself  to  ask   for  peace,  and  to   offer  as  its  price  the 
restoration  of  the  famous  fortress  of  which  he  had  deprived 
William  in  his  childhood.    The  terms  were  accepted ;  peace 
was  made,  and  Tillieres,  so  long  lost  to  Normandy,  became 
once  more  a  bulwark  of  the  Norman  frontier.*    Henry  did  Death  of 
not  long  survive  this  happy  ending  of  this  long  struggle.  1060. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  died.     His  death  was  attributed 
to  poison,  seemingly  accidentally  administered.^    He  left  his 
Crown  to  an  heir  stiU  under  age.     The  mother  of  the  new 
King  had  been  brought  from  a  distant  land.    Heniy  saw  Hib  Ros- 
the  difficulty  of  finding  any  wife  among  the  princely  houses  ri^ge. 
of  Western  Europe  who  was  not  related  to  him  within  the 
forbidden  degrees ;  he  was  specially  warned  by  the  troubles 

^  Bonum  de  Bon,  10415  ; 

"  De  mautalent  soufle  ^  suspire,        Yolentien,  90  dist,  retomast 
De  pesance  ne  set  ke  dire ;  SMI  aridre  passer  kuidast, 

Mult  y^issiez  sun  core  desfrire  ;       Si  les  bamages  li  loaRt, 
£  sun  viaire  taindre  d*ire.  Maiz  nus  ne  loe  k'il  i  past." 

■  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a8.  "  Aroicitiam  qucqne  Ducis,  considerate  ejus  pro- 
bitate,  requisivit,  et  Tegulense  castrum,  quod  dudum  abstulerat,  illi 
tradidit." 

*  lb.  **  Caussit  corporese  salutis  a  Johanne  medicorum  peritissimo 
potionem  acoepit.  Sed,  yeneno  nimiazn  sitim  inferente,  jussum  archiatri 
sprevit  et  a  cubiculario  potum  accipiens  dum  medicus  abe-sset,  ante  purga- 
tionem  bibit.  Unde  nimis  infirmatus,  eodem  die  post  perceptionem  sacro 
eucharistis  obiit.** 
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oHAP.  xn.  whicli  his  father  had  undergone  through  his  first  un- 
canonical  marriage.^  He  therefore  sought  for  a  bride  in  a 
land  among  whose  princes  there  was  little  fear  of  any 
kindred  or  affinity  with  a  King  of  the  French.  He  mar- 
ried Anne^  the  daughter  of  the  Russian  Duke  Yaroslaf.^ 
The  princes  of  Russia  boasted  of  a  connexion  with  the 
Emperors  of  the  East;^  and  the  happy  ambiguity  of  the 
Macedonian  name^  had  led  the  great  dynasty  which  was 
founded  by  a  Slavonian  groom  to  identify  itself  with 
the  ancient  Kings  of  Pella  and  Edessa.  The  Russian 
princess  brought  with  her  into  France  the  ancient  Mace- 
donian name  of  Philip^  and  her  son  became  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  Kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  through  whom  a 
name  hitherto  unknown  to  Western  Europe  became  one  of 

Coronation  the  most  renowned  in  French  history.     In  the  last  year  of 

and  ftooGiK 

rionof  his  father's  lifetime,  the  young  Philip  was,  according  to 
P^P  the  several  precedents,  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  the  ceremony 
1059^0.  was  attended  by  most  of  the  great  vassals  of  his  King- 
dom.*. We  do  not  however  hear  whether  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  so  far  honoured  his  youthful  overlord  as  to  make 
one  of  the  illustrious  assemblage.  But  the  ties  between 
Normandy  and  France  were  now  for  a  time  drawn  much 
more  closely  than  before.  Henry  had  choseu  the  nearest 
ally  of  William  as  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  as  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

'  WiU.  Grem.  viL  28.  *' Mathildem,  Julioaclodii  Regie  Rugorum  filiam, 
in  matrimonio  habuit."  So  the  fragment  in  Duch^ne,  iv.  150.  But  her 
name  was  Anne,  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  has  confounded  her  with  a 
former  wife  Matilda.  See  Duchbsne,  iv.  153.  Chron.  S.  Mazent.  1050 
(Labb^,  ii.  209).  ''Ainricus  Rex  Francorum  duxit  uzorem  Scytbicam  et 
Rusam."  On  this  marriage  see  more  at  length  Karamsin,  Histoire  de 
Russie,  ii.  38.  404. 

'  Anne,  daughter  of  Rdmanos  and  Theophand  and  sister  of  Basil  the 
Second,  married  Vladimir  of  Russia.    See  Ducange,  Hist.  Byz.  144. 

*  Const.  Porph.  de  Cerem.  i.  96,  and  the  commentary  of  Reiske,  vol.  ii. 
p.  450,  ed.  Bonn.   Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  i.  238,  273. 

^  He  was  crowned  at  Pentecost  1059.  Chron.  Rem.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  360, 
and  the  fragment  in  Duch^e,  iv.  150. 
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Regent  of  his  Kingdom.    During  the  minority  of  the  young  ohap.  xn. 
King^  the  government  of  the  royal  domain  was  placed  in  ^J^J^**^ 
the  hands  of  William's  father-in-law,  the  "  mighiy  Mar-  5®?®***  ®^ 
quess^'^  of  Flanders.    Baldwin  honourably  fulfilled  his  trust 
towards  France,  and  we  need  not  say  that  he  kept  the 
peace  towards  Normandy.^ 

The  same  year  which  beheld  the  death  of  King  Henry 
beheld  also  the  death  of  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
Normandy  among  his  great  vassals.  The  Angevin  chro- 
niclers significantly  cut  short  the  Norman  warfare  of 
Geofirey  Martel,  a  sure  sign  that,  however  much  Norman 
vanity  may  have  exaggerated  in  detail,  the  general  result 
of  the  struggle  cannot  have  been  greatly  misrepresented. 
Geoffipey's  last  days  seem  to  have  been  clouded  over  by  ill-  Last  days 
success  in  other  quarters.  He  indeed  recovered  the  city  of  of  Geofl^y 
Nantes  from  Hoel  of  Britanny.^     But  we  also  read  of  his  ^J^ ' 

*  See  above,  p«  8a. 

'  WilL  Pict.  go*  **  Monarchia  post  Francias,  cum  puero  monarch^,  ipsiuB, 
ooDfiiliosiflflimi  Yiri,  tutels,  dtctatura,  atque  administratiom  ceasit.''  Ord. 
Vit.  480  D.  "  Balduino  Flandreoaium  Duel  pueniin  cum  reg[no  ad  tutan- 
dum  commendavit.**  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a8.  "Philippum  filium  suum  in 
regimiiie  Franoorum  bieredem  oonstituit,  et  tutebe  Balduini  FlaiidreiiaiB 
Hatrapn  commendavit.*'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  188.  ''Defuncto  Bege  Henrico, 
qui  Philippum  parvum  reliquerat  filium,  regnum  Fraocorum  nobiliter 
aliquantis  anoifl  resit,  fideliterque  adulto  (nam  ejus  amitam  uxorem 
habebat)  restituit.'*  Ann.  Elnonenses  Minores  (Pertz,  y.  20),  1061.  '<Hen- 
ricuB  Rex  obiit,  et  Balduinus  Comes  FlandrisB,  quad  IfUerrex  in  regno 
judicat,  salvft  fidelitate  Philippi  pueri  Begis.  Huic  verb  magnum  decus 
intervenit  gloriie.  Nam  Comes  Tietbaldus,  AndegavensiB  Comes,  et  omnes 
Galli»  optimates,  salv&  fide  Philippi  Begis,  jurayerunt  fidelitatem  et 
honorem  regni.  Quod  autem  regni  erat,  sapienter  et  honeetd  disponebat.*' 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp.  Chron.  Flandr.  i.  86)  adds, 
to  nearly  the  same  account,  that  it  was  done  **salvA  tamen  fidelitate 
Philippi  pueri,  ai  viyeret.  Si  autem  non,  ipse  Balduinus  Comes  Bex 
existeret,  ut  pote  Justus  hares  per  Athelam  uxorem  Regis  Henrici 
Bororem.*'  Ann.  Blandinienses  (Pert*,  v.  a6),  1061.  "  Baldwinus  Marchisus 
regrni  Francorum  moffittrtUtu  effidtur."  The  variety  of  words  used  to 
express  Baldwin's  functions  is  remarkable.  A  regency  was  something  new. 

*  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1057.  **Bodem  anno  civitas  Namnetica  Qaufi-edo 
Comiti  ab  Hoel  Comite  reddita  est^  qui  non  bonA  usus  fide  auferre  eam  illi 
tentayit." 

N  2 
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CHAP.  xn.  being  besieged  by  his  step-son,  Peter  or  William  of  Poitiers, 

in  the  castle  of  Saamur,  on  the  steep  which  looks  down, 

not  on  the  Yarenne  or  on  the  Mayenne,  but  on  the  mighty 

Loire  itself.^     The  siege  was  raised  through  the  sudden 

death  of  the  Aquitanian  prince,^  and  we  hear  of  no  further 

His  do-      exploit  on  the  part  of  Oeof&ey  of  the  Hammer.   On  the  day 

divid^^      before  his  death  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit/  and,  as  he 

between  hia  j^fl.  j^q  g^,^    ]^q  divided  his  dominions  between  the  two 

nephews,  ' 

Geoffirey  sons  of  his  sister  Hermengarde,  the  wife  of  Alberic,  Count 
Rechin.  of  the  Gatinois.  To  his  namesake  Greofirey,  surnamed  the 
Bearded,  he  left  Anjou  and  Saintogne,  while  Fulk  Bechin, 
already  known  to  us  as  one  of  our  authorities  for  Angevin 
history,  received  the  city  and  county  of  Tours.*  Normandy 
was  thus  delivered  from  both  her  enemies.  In  her  next 
warfare  we  shall  find  her  seeking,  not  merely  to  defend  her 
borders,  but  to  extend  them. 

Coinci-  It  may  be  worth  notice  that  the  great  invasion  of  Nor- 

the  Battle  na^ndy  which  ended,  so  disastrously  for  the  French,  in  the 

^ii^*%i    '^^^  ^^  Varaville,   happened  in  the  very  year  in  which 

Harold's     there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Earl  Harold  made  his 

1058.         remarkable  journey  to  examine  into  the  political  state  of 

Ghiul.^    His  inquiries  might  perhaps  lead  him  to  different 

conclusions,  according  as  his  visit  happened  before  or  after 

the  utter  discomfiture  of  Henry  and  Geoffi-ey.    Yet-  the 

^  Ghron.  S.  Maxent.  1058.  "  WiUermus,  qui  et  Petnis,  cognomento  Acer, 
adunato  exeT€itu  vaUavit  castrum  Salmurum  simul  et  Gaufredum  Martel- 
lum  indusit  in  eo." 

'  Jb.  "  Ubi  inhiando  dam  aptaret  ad  helium  exercitum,  dolore  dyaenteriie 
morbis  peroussus  reveraus  est  infirmus.  Ex  quA  infirmitate  mortuus  est 
relinquens  terrenum  regn/um.**  Directly  after  we  read,  ''Sucoessit  in  regno 
Gosfredus."  So  that  **  regnum  **  in  the  former  entry  is  not  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  strange  as  is  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  dominions  of  a 
Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

'  lb.  1060.  '*  Monaohali  habitu  priiis  suscepto  ab  Airaudo  abbate  Sancti 
Nicolai."  So  Chron.  And.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  187.  Fulk.  ap.  D'Achery.  ii.  333. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  532  B.    Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1060.    Gest.  Cons.  258. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  430,  635-637. 
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campaign  of  Yaraville  could  do  little  more  than  add  one  ohap.  xii. 
more  to  the  many  proofs  that  William  was  a  foe  whom  no 
enemy  could  afford  to  neglect.    I  have  already  hinted  that  Harold's 
the  mysterious  words   of  Eadward's  Biographer^  °^&1^*  ^^tw 
perhaps  be  taken  as  implying  that   Harold  sought  the 
friendship^  if  not  the  actual  alliance^  of  the  King  or  of 
some  of  his  great  vassals^  as  a  support  in  case  of  any 
hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  Normandy.    If  this  be 
fio,  we  may  see  in  the  almost  contemporary  deaths  of  so 
many  French  princes  a  reason  why  such  negotiations  bore 
no  fruit.    King  Henry,  Geofirey  Martel,  William  of  Aqui-  Clianges  in 
taine,  all  died  within  two  years  after  Harold's  journey.   By  ©f  ^5aff  by 
their  deaths  the  political   state  of  Gaul  was  altogether  ^^^^J^^^ 
changed,  and  changed  in  a  direction  altogether  favourable  Martel  and 
to  William  of  Normandy.    William  of  Aquitaine  was  the  Hemy. 
only  one  of  the  three  who  had  a  successor  at  all  likely  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  any  designs  of  bis  Norman  namesake. 
Guy,  Geofirey,  or  William,  whichever  we  are  to  call  the  prince 
who  made  so  hasty  a  flight  from  MouUns,*  was  not  likely  to 
cherish  much  love  for  William  of  Normandy,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  occupied  by  wars  with  Anjou,  and  by 
an  expedition  into  Spain,  in  which  last,  by  some  means  or 
other,  he  was  followed  by  Norman  warriors.^    In  any  case 
his  solitary  help  could  be  of  little  service.    If  Harold  hoped 
to  meet  any  attack  on  England  on  the  part  of  William  by 
a  diversion  in  his  rear  in  the  form  of  a  joint  attack  of  his 
continental  neighbours,  the  chance  of  organizing  such  a 
confederacy  died  with  King  Henry  and  Geoffrey  Martel. 
Under  the  Regency  of  Baldwin  the  Court  of  Paris  became 
the  closest  ally  of  Normandy,  and  the  new  Count  of  Anjou 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  656,  637.  •  See  above,  p.  139. 

^  Ghron.  S.  Maxent.  io6i~io6a  (Labb^,  ii.  210).  The  war  with  Anjou 
rose  out  of  the  old  question  about  Saintogne.  The  Spanish  expedition  is 
thus  described  ;  "  Inde  [from  Saintes  after  its  surrender  by  the  Angevins] 
abiens  in  Hispaniam  cum  multis  Normannis,  Barbastam  civitatem  nomini 
Christiano,  cunctis  qui  in  e&  erant  prius  perditis,  adquisivit." 
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OHAP.  xn.  seems  to  have  been  fiilly  occupied  at  home.     We  hear  of 
him  chiefly  as  engaged  in  asserting  certain  novel  claims 
over  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutiers,^  and  as  having,  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  fate  of  England,  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  his  brother  Fnlk.^     He  was  therefore  by  no  means 
likely  to  bear  a  part  in  any  schemes  of  policy  which  reached 
£iigUuid*8   as  far  as  Britain.^    The  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  a  few 
continental  J^^^^  earlier  had  deprived  England  of  another  friend.     She 
*^**-         had  in  short  no  continental  ally  left  except  Swend  of  Den- 
mark.   I  merely  throw  out  these  remarks  as  vague  hints  on 
a  very  obscure  subject ;  but  it  certainly  is  striking  that  the 
intentionally  mystified  language  of  the  Biographer  should 
admit  of  an  interpretation  which  falls  in  so  well  with  the 
state  of  things  at  the  particular  moment  of  Harold's  journey. 

§  8.  Tie  War  of  Maine, 
1060-1064. 

The  main  interest  of  this  period  of  William's  reign 
gathers  round  his  great  conquest  of  the  Cenomannian 
County  and  City.  But  before  we  enter  on  the  narrative 
of  that  campaign^  a  few  events  in  the  internal  history 
of  his  Duchy  may  be  usefully  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

William  was  already  beginning  to  show  himself^  in  the 
words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  beyond  measure  stark 
to  all  who  withstood  his  will.'*    The  unrestrained  exercise 

^  Gest.  Cons.  c.  10  (ap.  D'Acheiy,  iii.  258).  The  abbey  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  patronage  of  the  King,  a  position  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Norman  and  Aqoitanian  Prelates.  See  yol.  ii.  p.  209.  This 
iUostrateo  the  inferior  position  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  as  originally  holders 
under  the  Duchy  of  France. 

'  Grest.  Cons.  c.  11.  p.  359,  and  Fulk's  own  story  in  p.  338. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (loa)  says  of  him,  as  compared  with  his  uncle ; 
"Nomine  proprio  idem,  probitate  absimilis  ei,  ooelestem  regem  timere, 
et  pro  comparando  eictemo  honore  bona  actitare  ccepit.**  Ord.  Yit.  532  C. 
"Goiflfredus,  qui  simplex  et  tractabilis  moribus  erat." 

*  See  yol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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of  power  seems  to  have  wrought  its  usual  bad  effect.  We  chap.  xn. 
now  begin  to  find  a  prince  who  had  hitherto  been  dis-^^j^£ 
tinguished  for  clemency  to  rebellious  enemies  meting  out,  ^^^ 
to  say  the  leasts  somewhat  hasty  sentences  against  some  of  nobles, 
the  chief  men  of  his  dominions.  We  presently  find  him 
giving  ground  for  suspicions,  unfounded  as  they  doubtless 
were^  that  he  had  learned  to  stoop  to  the  base  trade  of  the 
poisoner.^  Several  of  his  nobles  were  banished  about  this 
time^  and  every  account  seems  to  describe  them  as  banished 
without  just  cause,  through  the  Mse  accusations  of  envious 
persons.  Among  these  false  accusers  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery and  his  wicked  wife  Mabel  stand  pre-eminent.^ 
The  first  recorded  victim  was  Ralph  of  Toesny,  whom  we 
have  seen  as^  according  to  one  account^  the  bearer  of  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Mortemer  to  the  French  King.^  He 
was  banished;  but  he  must  have  returned  within  a  few 
yearSj  and  he  had  his  share  in  the  Conquest  of  England. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil^  one  of 
the  joint  founders  of  Saint  Evroul.*  The  banishment  of 
Arnold  of  Escalfoy  is  not  wonderful,  as  both  he  and  his 
uncle  Robert  seem  to  have  ventured  on  open  rebellion. 
They  seem  even  to  have  taken  the  Angevin  side  against 
their  country,  either  in  the  wars  which  have  been  already 
described,  or  in  some  of  the  border  skirmishes  which  no 
doubt  still  continued.     Robert  defended  nis  castle  against 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vil.  29.  ''Tunc  quibusdam  maledicis  vicinos  comparesque 
SUO8  accusantibus  ex  inyidiliy  Dux  WillelmuB  exasperatuB  ingenti  furiH 
Barones  ruob,  scilicet  Rodulfum  de  ToeiLi&,  Hugonem  de  Grentemaisnilio, 
et  Ernaldum  Willelmi  Geroiani  filium  ejecit  de  NormanniA."  Ord.  Vit. 
481  A.  He  tells  us  how  the  chief  men  "cupiditate  furente  unus  alium 
supplantare  conabatur."  He  specially  mentions  the  agency  of  Boger  and 
Mabel,  who  "exortft  simultate  gaudebant  et  blandis  adulatlonibus  sibi 
Ducem  alliciebant."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  '*  animosus  Dux  plus  aequo 
irsd  frena  relaxans  preoipuos  milites  .  .  .  sine  probabUibus  culpis  diu 
exsulare  ooegit." 

•  See  aboye,  p.  159.  *  See  voL  ii.  p.  232. 
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CHAP.  xu.  the  Duke^  and  he  died  hj  a  strange  and  suspicious  death  in 
^J^™*^  the  year  which  carried  off  King  Henry  and  Count  GeoflSrey. 
Robert       He  sat  one  day  in  a  merry  mood  by  his  winter  fire  with 

the  son  .  "^  "^  '' 

of  Geroy.    his  Wife  Adelaide^  a  kinswoman  of  the  Duke.    She  had  four 
apples  in  her  hand;  he  snatched  two  from  her  in  jest;  he 
Adventures  ate  of  them  and  died.^     His  nephew  Arnold  succeeded  him, 
^Arnold   *"^^  ^^^  three  years  he  carried  on  a  devastating  warfare  in 
1^*'*^*^°^*  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisieux.^     He  then  made  peace  with 
the  Duke^  on  condition  of  going  to  the  wars  in  Apulia,^ 
After  a  while  he  returned,  but  only  to  die  by  poison  ad- 
ministered  to    him    through  the   plots    of  the    ruthless 
daughter  of  William  Talvas.* 
Banish-  Another  person  who  now  fell  under  the  Duke's  dis- 

Abbot**  pleasure  was  Robert  of  Grantmesnil,  brother  of  Hugh,  and 
Robert  of   co-founder,  and  now  himself  Abbot,  of  Saint  Evroul.     He 

Saint  '  ' 

Evroul.  was  now  deposed  and  banished  by  William.  I  forbear  to 
enter  on  the  interminable  details  of  the  negotiations  for 
his  restoration,  from  which  I  shrank  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  my  Norman  history.^  But  two  points  are  of  importance. 
It  is  made  a  distinct  charge  against  William  that  he 
ventured  to  depose  a  churchman  without  the  sentence  of 

^  Orderic  tells  this  story  twice  with  slight  differences.  The  first  time 
(464  D)  he  makes  Hobert's  death  happen  while  he  is  besieged  by  the  Duke  ; 
"  Porno  venenato,  quod  conjngi  suss  vi  rapuerat,  oomesto  post  quinque  dies 
mortuus  est."  The  second  time  (478  G)  he  tells  the  story  as  I  have  given 
it  in  the  text,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  siege,  and  with  the  im- 
portant addition  '*  uxore  contradicente  comedit."  The  important  point  of 
coarse  is  how  far  Adelaide,  and  how  far  through  her  her  lcinHma.n  the 
Duke,  contemplated  the  death  of  Bobert  or  of  any  one  else. 

"  Ord.  Vit,  481  D. 

»  lb.  485  A. 

*  Orderic  tells  the  tale  at  length,  488,  489. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  234.  See  Will.  Gem.  vii.  39.  Orderic  has  much  to 
say  about  the  matter.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  the  story,  as 
told  by  him  in  p.  479,  hardly  bears  out  his  own  statement  in  p.  481  B, 
that  he  was  "  &ls5  accusatus."  The  Duke  is  said  to  have  designed  his 
mutilation  in  some  way  ("damna  membrorum  inferre"),  on  which,  at  the 
advice  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  he  took  to  flight.  I  confess  to  putting 
more  confidence  in  the  Duke  than  in  the  Abbot. 
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any  ecclesiastical  Synod^  and  seemingly  without  any  form  chap.  xii. 
of  trial  at  all.^  One  accoimt  also  distinctly  says  that  the 
Duke's  motive  was  hostility  to  Robert's  family.^  It  is 
hard  to  judge  on  such  slight  evidence;  but  it  is  to  be 
noticed^  on  the  one  hand^  that  William's  special  panegyrist 
is  silent  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  banishments^  and  on 
the  other  that  William's  ecclesiastical  government  is  the 
part  of  his  character  in  which  we  should  least  readily  look 
for  an  imworthy  motive. 

The  fortunes  of  an  Abbot  bring  us  once  more  within  Synod  of 
the  ecclesiastical  circle.     In  the  year  after  King  Henry's  jq^j' 
death,  in  a  Synod  held  at  Caen  by  the  Duke's  autho-  ^f^^*"^* 
rity^  and  attended  by  Bishops^  Abbots^  and  Barons^  it  Curfew. 
was  ordered  that  a  bell  should  be  rung  every  evening, 
at  hearing  of  which  prayer  should  be   offered,  and  all 
people   should   get  within  their  houses   and   shut  their 
doors.^    This  odd  mixture  of  piety  and  police  seems  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  famous  and  misrepresented  curfew. 
Whatever  was  its  object,  it  was  at  least  not  ordained  as 
any  special  hardship  on  William's  English  subjects. 

We  now  come  to  that  great  acquisition  of  William's  The  Con- 
arms  and  policy  which  ranks  in  the  annals  of  his  reign  maine! 
next  to  the  Conquest  of  England  itself.      The   various  ^^^3- 
fortunes,  the  takings  and  the  retakings,  of  the  city  of 
Le  Mans  and   its  County,   form  a  constantly  recurring 
subject  throughout  the  remaining  history  of  William  and 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii  ig.  **  Sine  reatu  et  judicio  synodi  de  NonuanniA  expulit." 
'  lb.  "Quia  de  audaci  Geroicorum  prosapiA  prodierat." 
•  Bessin.  Gone.  Rot.  Prov.  48-  ^^omxneraye,  72.  "Ut  quotidie  eerd 
aigni  pulau  ad  preces  Deo  fundendas  quisque  invitaretur,  atque  ooclusis 
foribuB  domorum  ultra  vagari  amplibs  vetitum  admoneretur."  Of.  Pal- 
grave,  iii.  374.  The  reason  given  by  the  cotnmentator  is  "ut  furtis 
noctumis  caveretur."  The  Fathers  of  this  Synod  are  overflowing  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  Duke,  "  qui  quantftlibet  locorum  intercapedine  a  se  invicem 
dissiti  essent,  quasi  urbis  unius  ooncives  sub  Prinoipe  suo,  non  secus  ac 
sub  amantissimo  patre-familias  victuros  invioem  spoponderunt." 
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CHAP.  xn.  of  his  sons.    And  the  object  straggled  for  was  worthy  of  the 
Old  Nor-    struggle.     The  land  and  city  over  which  William  was  now 
^^^        about  to  extend  his  long  dormant  claims  was  a  prize  which 
Maine.       became    one  of   the  proudest  jewels  in  his    continental 
coronet.     The  Duke  of  the  Normans^  even  the  King  of 
the  English^  thought  it  no  scorn  to  add  to  those  loftier 
titles   a  third  which   dated    from   this   earlier    conquest. 
Beginning  As  Priuce  or  Count  of  the  Cenomannians,  William  began 
^gTM^  *^®  fi^^  ^^  those  stages  of  continental   a^randizement, 
^"th^^Co    '^^^^^  before  another  century  had  passed^  extended  the 
tinent.        sway  of  the  sovereign  of  England  and  Normandy  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees^  and  made  him  master  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Loire  and  the  Gbironne  no  less  than  of  those 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames.   The  work  had  been  begun  by 
the  conquest  of  Domfront  and  Ambri^res ;  it  was  now  to 
be  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  land  which  lies  between 
Hiatoiyof  Normandy  and  Anjou.     A  long  history,  princely,  muni- 
cipal, and  episcopal,  forms  the  annals  of  the  Cenomannian 
The  state  and  city.     The  Cenomannian  tribe  ^  was  illustrious  in 

Sin^anni  *^®  earliest  legendary  history  of  Oaul;  it  shares  with  the 
™dltal      Senones  the  credit  of  that  ancient  colonization  in   Italy 
which  brought  Rome  so  near  to  her  downfall.^     But  it  had 
no  part  in  the  actual  beleaguering  of  Rome  by  the  Senonian 
Their  dose  Brennus.   The  Cenomanni  beyond  the  Alps  were  ever  found 
wiSSmL  among  the  faithfiil  allies  of  Rome,  just  as  their  mother 
state  remains  to  this  day  proud  of  the  relics  of  Roman 
dominion.     Even  during  the   storm  of  the   Hannibalian 
War,  the  Cenomanni  remained  faithful  to  the  Republic.^ 
Their  metropolis  is  perhaps  less  prominent  in  the  pages 
of  CsBsar  than  we  might  have  looked  for;  still  the  name 

1  Ab  usual,  the  Gaulish  name  of  the  tribe  appears  in  slightly  different 
forms  in  the  present  names  of  the  city  and  of  the  connty.  The  original 
name  of  the  city,  which  does  not  appear  in  Ciesar,  was  Subdinnum.  See 
Diet.  Oeog.  art.  Cenomani. 

•  Livy,  V.  35.  Polyb.  ii.  17,  3a.    The  Greek  form 

•  Polyb.  ii.  33-14. 
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of  the  tribe  occurs  among  those  who  sent  their  contingents  ohap.  xii. 
to  the  host  of  Vercingetorix.*     Under  the  Roman  domi-  ^®  ^®"P" 

"  ^  manni  of 

nation^  we  are  told  that  Cenomannia  was  among  the  first  Gaul  sup- 
parts  of  Gaol  to  receive  the  Christian  faith^  and  the  local  ^geto^. 
legend  traces    that    line    of    Bishops  which    became  so  '^rlj 

,  preaohinff 

&moas  in  afber  days  up  to  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles,  of  Ghris. 
In  the  days  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  the  Cenomannian  Church  J*^'^'. 

•'  ^  •*  ^       ^  Succession 

was  founded  by  Saint  Julian^  whose  name  still  lives  as  the  of  Bishops 
patron  of  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans.     Unlike  most  of  his  Muib. 
apostolic  brethren,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  not  des-  l^nd  of 
tined  for  him.     He  died  in  peace,  having  fully  organized  Juliim. 
the  local  Church,  and  having  been  aided  in  all  things  by 
his  convert  the  local  Prince  Defensor.^    In  this  last  mythi- 
cal personage  we  of  course  see  a  personification  of  the 
Defensores   Cfivitatisy  the  local  Tribunes,  under  the  later 
jRoman  and  early  Frankish  rulers.^    This  early  friendship  Special 
between  the  Bishop  and  the  local  magistrate  not  inaptly  ^  ^^^' 
prefigures  a  state  of  things  with  which  William  himself  PJ>P^^ 
had  to  contend.    The  vast  power  of  the  local  Church  some-  in  the 
times  combined  with  the  popular  element  of  the  ciiy  to  ^^^^  ^ 

^  Obbs.  Bell.  Gall.  yii.  75.  They  appear  as  "  Aulerd  Cenomani."  The 
name  Aulerci  is  common  to  them  with  several  other  tribes. 

'  The  legend  of  Saint  Julian  is  given  at  length  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Bishops  of  Le  Mans,  in  Mabillon's  Vetera  Analecta,  iii.  50-59.  On  this, 
and  on  Cenomannian  legend  generally,  I  would  refer  to  **  Les  Genomans 
Andens  et  Modemes  *'  by  the  Abb^  Voisin  (Paris  and  Le  Mans  1852). 
But  the  good  Abb^s  fiuth  is  strong  and  his  criticism  is  weak. 

'  On  the  Defensores  Givitatum  see  the  legislation  in  the  Code,  lib.i. 
tit.  55.  (From  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  365  to  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian  in  441.)  But  a  more  remarkable  mention  of  the  Defensor  occurs  in 
the  Yeteree  Formule  Andegavenses  in  Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  iv.  234.  I  leave 
the  passage  in  the  Latin  of  King  CMldebert ;  *'  Cum  juxta  consuetudinem 
Andicavis  civetate,  curia  puplica  resederet  in  foro,  ibique  vir  magnifious  Uli 
prosecutor  dixit :  Rogo  te,  vir  laudabilis  illi  Defensor,  ill!  Curator,  illi 
Magister  militum,  vel  reliquum  curia  puplica,  utique  obticis  puplicis 
patere  jobeatis,  quia  habeo  quid  apud  acta  proseyere  debiam.  Defensor 
principalis  simul  et  omnis  Curia  puplica  dizerunt :  Patent  tibi  ootecis 
puplid,  prosequere  quae  optas."  What  was  law  at  Angers  was  not  unlikely 
to  be  law  at  Le  Mans. 
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CHAP.  xn.  withstand  the  more  distant  sovereign.^  I  paBS  lightly 
^d"^th  ^^®^  *^®  ^y^  ^^  ^®  Merwings  and  the  early  Earlings. 
Frankiah  In  those  times  the  name  of  Cenomannia^  city  and  district^ 
a  march  appears  over  and  over  again^  as  a  post  of  importance^  an 
^tons      outpost   against  Breton  enemies   and   afterwards  against 

and  North-  Scandinavian  invaders.^  It  was  not  uncommonly  placed 
men. 

in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  royal  house.^     But  these 

intermediate  times  do  less  to  illustrate  the  events  with 
which  we  are  immediately  concerned  than  the  history  or 
legends  of  the  earliest  days.     These  last^  mythical  as  they 
may  be,  are  at  least  happily  invented  to  adorn  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  state  which  so  long  remained  at  once  so 
intensely  Roman  and  so  intensely  ecclesia£i}ical. 
Maine  in        The  history  of  Maine  and  Le  Mans  with  which  we  are  im- 
centuiy.     mediately  concerned  begins  in  the  tenth  century.   We  have 
Alleged      seen*  that  the  Norman  Dukes  put  forward  some  shadow  of 
Rolf,         a  claim  to  Maine  by  virtue  of  a  grant  in  the  days  of  King 
?^\i    ^     Rudolf,  at  the  same  time  that  Rolf  obtained  his  second 

to  Hugh 

the  Great,  grant^  that  of  the  district  of  Bayeux.^  But  the  chronicler 
^^  '^  who  records  this  &ct  records  also  a  grant  of  earlier  date, 
Geoftey  but  within  the  same  year,  to  Hugh  the  Great  of  Paris.®  A 
nelle,  978  ^  grant  to  Greoffirey  Orisegonelle  of  Anjou  is  also,  on  no  less 

^  We  shall  come  in  my  next  volume  to  the  "  Conspiratio  quam  oommu- 
nionem  vocabant '*  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Arnold.    Vet.  Ann.  iii.  *3i5. 

'  See  the  "  Dissertation  sur  les  Incursions  Normandes  dans  Le  Maine/' 
by  M.  Lestang  (Le  Mans  1855). 

'  Local  tradition  places  no  less  a  person  than  the  fiunous  Roland  among 
the  local  heroes.  See  Voisin,  i.  371.  This  falls  in  with  his  description  in 
Eginhard,  Vita  Car.  c.  ix.,  as.  **  Hruodlandus  Brittannici  limitis  prsefectus.** 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200. 

^  Flod.  924.  "  Nortmanni  cum  Francis  pacem  ineunt  sacramentis  per 
Hugonem  et  Heribertum  Comites*  Seulfiim  quoque  Archiepiscopum;  absente 
Rege  Rodulfo,  ejus  tamen  consensu,  terra  illis  aucta,  Cinomannis  et  Baiocse 
pacto  pacis  eis  concesse."  This  grant  is  doubtless  alluded  to  by  William  of 
Poitiers  when  he  says  (p.  104),  "  Nam  et  olim  egit  sub  Normaimorum  Bucum 
ditione  regio  Cenomanica." 

*  Flod.  924.  **  Rex  [Rodulfus] . . .  Heriberto  denique  Peronam,  et  Hugoni 
filio  Rotberti  Cinomannis  dedit." 
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authority  than  that  of  Count  Fnlk  Nerra  himself^  attri-  chap.  xn. 

buted,  by  some  strange  confiision  of  chronology,  to  King 

Bobert.^     On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Maine  part 

Maine  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Duchy  of  France,  and  Duchy  of 

there  is  still  less  doubt  as  to  the  rivalry  and  hatred  which  ^'^'™"^- 

reigned  between   the  Angevin   Counts  and   the  dynasty 

which  we  find  established  in  Maine  towards  the  end  of 

the  tenth  century.    There  is  as  little  doubt  as  to  the  Rivalry 

position  of  the**  local  Bishops,  always  at  variance,  some-  counts 

times   at  war,  with  the   local   Counts,   but  keeping  iip^^^ 

a  close   connexion   both   with   the    King   and  with   the 

Counts  of  Anjou.     I  do  not  presume  to  decide  whether  Count 

the  Hugh,  the  David,  and  the  Hugh-David,  whom  we^^j^yo? 

hear  of  as  reig^ning  in  Maine  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  955-1015 1 

century,   and   as   claiming  a  descent   from    Charies   the 

Oreat,  were  really  one  prince,  or  two,  or  three.^    But  there 

is  no  doubt  that  a  Hugh,  whether  sumamed  after  the 

Hebrew  King  or  not,  was  reigning  late  in  the  tenth  and 

early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 

the  better  known  Count  Herbert.     He  had  great  disputes  Sainfred 

with  Bishop  Sainfred  of  the  house  of  Belesme,  a  Prelate  Le  Mans. 

960-994. 

>  See  the  note  of  Pertz,  iii.  623,  on  Richer,  iii.  77.  The  invasion  of  Otto 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  76$)  and  the  exploita  of  Geoflfrey  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  374, 591)  are 
transferred  to  the  reign  of  Robert,  "  Bobertus  filius  Ducis  " — ^a  coniii8ion» 
one  would  almost  think,  between  Robert  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
elder  Robert  the  son  of  Robert  the  Strong. 

'  M.  Yoisin  (i.  332  et  seq.)  makes  his  Hugh-David  reign  firom  92a  to 
970,  when  he  is  succeeded  by  Hugh  the  Second,  father  of  Herbert  Wake- 
the-Dog.  The  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (ii.  830)  seems  to  know  only 
one  Hugh,  who  begins  to  reign  955  "ou  environ."  Hugh  the  father  of 
Herbert  is  perfectly  weU  ascertained,  the  only  question  is  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Hugh  and  the  Hugh-David  whose  charters  are  printed  by 
M.  Voisin  (i.  341).  A  Count  David  appears  in  Robert  de  Monte  (Pertz, 
vi.  518)  as  a  rebel  against  King  Robert,  in  punishment  for  which  rebellion, 
"dedit  Rex  Gaufrido  Grisagonella  homagium  illus,  et  ipsam  civitatem,  et 
quidquid  habebat  in  episcopatu  Cenomannensi."  This  is  of  course  the 
same  story  that  we  have  just  had  before.  As  the  Counts  of  the  tenth 
century  do  not  immediately  concern  my  subject^  I  do  not  feel  called  on 
to  decide  between  the  disagreeing  doctors,  ancient  or  modem. 
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OBAP.  zn.  of  whom  the  chronicler  of  the  Cenomanniam  Bishops  draws 

Fulk         no  favourable  picture.^     He  is  charged  with  wasting  the 

oveSuns     r^v^^^ues  of  his  see  in  grants  to  Pulk  of  Anjou  and  to 

Maine.       BoTchard  Count  of  Venddme,  in  order  to  gain  their  help 

against  the  nearer  enemy.^     It  was  perhaps  through  the 

instigation  of  the  Prelate  that  Fulk  invaded  Maine^  and 

brought  the  land  and  its  ruler  into  vassalage^  if  not  into 

Hugh        actual  subjection.^     Hugh  appears  also  as  an  enemy  of 

fr^*^       Normandy,  as  an  ally  of  Odo  of  Chartres  in  an  attempt 

T^ferea.     Qjj  Tilli^res,  and  as  escaping  only  by  a  mean  disguise  fifom 

the  pursuit  of  its  valiant  defenders.'*    This  must  have  been 

towards  the  end  of  his  days,  as  the  foundation  of  TiUieres 

Herbert     comes  within  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Good.     The  enmity 

CouiTt   ^  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  chiefe  of  Maine  went 

1015-1036.  Qj^  durinff  the  reicrn  of  Hufirh's  famous  son  Herbert,  and 
Avesgaud     ,.T?i  •  .i.*  -ix,  ij 

Bishop       during  the  long  episcopate  of  Avesgaud,  the  nephew  and 

994-1030.  guQ^5^goj  Qf  Sainfred,  and  like  him  a  member  of  the  border 

Herbert     housc  of  Belesme.*     With  that  house,  a  house  loyal  to 

the  House  i^^ithcr  of  its   lords  and   terrible  to  all  its  neighbours, 

of  Belesme.  Cquu^  Herbert  had  much  warfere,  and  we  have  come 

across  more  than  one  incidental  mention  of  those  wars, 

^  He  was  probably  married  ;  at  least  there  was  a  personage  in  his  house 
whom  the  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  (Yet.  An.  iii.  *7^),  sarcastioally 
perhaps  rather  than  reverentially,  speaks  of  as  "Episcopissa."  He  is 
also  charged  with  fraudulently  suppressing  a  college  of  Canons,  in  order 
to  enrich  his  children  with  their  possessions. 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  •297.  "  Venit  ad  Burgardum  Yindooinensem  Comitem,'* 
then  follows  the  list  of  the  property  alienated  to  the  Count*  but  I  do  not 
find  any  account  of  this  matter  in  the  life  of  Burohard  in  Duchtene,  iv.  i  z6. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  532  B.  Herbert  ia  introduced  "post  mortem  Hugonis  patris 
Bui  quern  Fulko  senior  sibi  violenter  subjug&rat.'* 

*  See  the  story  in  Will.  Grem.  v.  10. 

^  Yet.  An.  iii.  ^299.  "  Sepulto  Segenfrido  ....  domnus  Avesgaudus 
nepos  ipsius  sedem  episoopalem  suscepit.'*  The  elder  William  of  Belesme 
was  his  brother.  like  Archbishop  Malger  (see  above,  p.  94),  he  was  fond 
of  hunting,  and,  as  a  punishment  for  his  breach  of  canonical  rule,  he  had 
a  £eJ1  from  his  horse,  which  damaged  his  nose  for  life.  We  have  however 
heard  something  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  159)  of  his  good  works  in  the  way  of 
building. 
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as  affording  scope  for  the  yaloor  and  faithMness  of  the  ohap.  xn. 
bouse  of  Geroy.^    The  impression  given  by  these  stories 
is  that  the  mighty  Lords  Marchers  found  the  Cenomannian 
Count  at  least  their  match.     The  ecclesiastical  historian  HiH  dis- 
implies  that  this  war£Eure  began  by  William  of  Belesme  jeLhoiT^ 
coming  to  the  help  of  his  brother  the  Bishop.    It  ig^^^^g^^d- 
certain  that  Avesgaud  had  constantly  to  contend  against 
Count  Herbert  both  by  temporal  and  by  spiritual  arms^ 
and  that  he  called  in  against  him  the  help  both  of  spiritual 
and  of  temporal  allies.    At  one  time  we  find  him  defending 
the  stronghold  of  La  Ferte  Bernard^  against  the  County 
who  could  dislodge  him  only  by  the  help  of  a  Breton 
force  obtained  from  Count  Alan.^    At  another  time  heFuIbertof 
called  in  the  help  of  the  holy  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  excommu- 
the  great  letter-writer  of  the  age,  who,  on  what  principle  g**^ . 
of  ecclesiastical  law  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  addressed  an 
epistle  of  excommunication  to  the  Count  of  Maine,  which 
brought  about  a  temporary  peace.'*    But  Herbert  was  not 
afraid  to  measure  himself  against  a  much  more  dangerous 
enemy.     It  was  in  war&re  against  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whose 
authority  he  cast  aside,  that  he  won  his  surname  of  Wake- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  330,  231. 

'  Yet.  An.  iii.  *3oa  "  Gonstituit  castellum,  nomine  Firmitatem,  super 
fluvinm  Idonefe  ut  esset  ibi  in  refugiam.** 

'  lb.  "  Habuit  [comes]  Alanum  fortiasimum  Comitem  Britannorum 
sibi  in  adjutorium,  et  venit  ad  castellum,  et  obeedit  illud.  £z  un&  enim 
parte  yallaverunt  illud  Britanni,  ez  alterft  Cenomannici." 

*  Fulbert,  we  are  told  (Vet.  An.  u.s. ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  488),  ''  tunc  temporis 
sapientiA  et  sanctitate  inter  Galliarum  Episcopos,  velut  Lucifer  inter  cetera 
astra  oceli,  resplendebat."  Fulbert  is  to  exoommunicate  him  "  auctoritate 
divin&,  nisi  resipisceret."  Fulbert's  divine  authority  seems  to  have  reached 
beyond  his  own  diocese.  He  wrote  a  letter  "sale  satis  conditam,"  and  after- 
wards sat  in  judgement  in  person  between  the  Count  and  the  Bishop  in  the 
city  of  Le  Mans.  Mabillon  seems  to  identify  the  letter  with  the  one  which 
is  printed  in  Duch^ne,  iv.  173,  denouncing  the  crimes  of  "Prsecursor 
Antichrist!  Herbertus  Comes  Cenomanis*'  and  denouncing  excommunica- 
tion against  him.  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  Ebalus,  who,  in  p.  181, 
appears  as  Archbishop,  not,  as  one  would  have  expected,  of  Tours,  but 
of  Rheims. 
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CHAP.  xn.  l)og}  So  constant  were  the  nightly  raids  of  Count  Herbert 
S^mke^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^y  ^^  ^^  ^P®^  country,  in  the  flat  land  of 
Dog,  from  Anjou,  but  in  the  fortified  towns  of  the  province,  nay 
raids  in  the  city  itself,  in  Black  Angers  on  its  steep  by  the 

2^^       Mayenne,   men  and   dogs  were   ever  on  the   alert,  and 
ventured  not  to  slumber.^     These  exploits  must  belong 
to  the  later  years   of  his  reign;  for,  at  its  beginning, 
Hifl  share    we  find  him  acting  as  an  ally  or  vassal  of  Anjou  at  the 
Uttle  of     battle  of  Pontlevois  against  Odo  of  Chartres.^   Indeed  the 
Pontlevois.  Angevin  writers  allow  that  the  victory  on  their  side  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
Folk  Herbert    and   his   followers.*     Ten  years  later,  we  find 

Herbert  at  Pulk,  according  to  the  approved  custom  of  his  house, 
rM6^38  ^^1"^&  ^^  Herbert  much  as  his  son  dealt  with  Theo- 
bald of  Chartres  and  with  William  of  Aquitaine.®  He 
beguiled  him  into  a  visit  at  Saintes,  and  there  kept  him 
in  ward  two  years  till  he  ag^reed  to  the  hard  conditions  on 
which  liberty  was  offered.®   After  an  active  reign  of  twenty- 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  380.  Orderio  (533  A)  thinks  it  Decessary  to  apologize 
for  the  name  ;  "  Vulgo,  sed  parum  Latine,  cognominari  Evigilans-Caneni 
pro  ingenti  probitate  promeruit."  Geoflfrey's  title  of  Martel  seems  to  be  the 
only  name  of  the  kind  in  this  generation  which  is  used  familiarly  and  with- 
out scruple. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  A.  "  In  eumdem  [Fulconem]  anna  levans  noctumas 
expeditiones  crebrd  agebat,  et  Andegavenses  homines  et  canes  in  ipsH  urbe, 
▼el  in  munitioribus  oppidis  terrebat,  et  horrendis  assultibus  pavidos  vigilare 
cogebat/'  Yet  elsewhere  (487  C)  he  tells  us,  "Vulgb  Evigilans-canem 
cognominabatur,  propter  gravisaimas  infestationes,  quas  k  perfidis  affinibus 
suis  Andegavensibus  incessanter  patiebatur.'* 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

*  See  Count  Pulk  in  D'Achery,  iii.  2^^,  and  Gest.  Cons.  ib.  353.  Herbert 
is  *' miles  acerrimus/*  and  his  Cenomannian  soldiers  deal  '^  ferocissimos 
ictus.**  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  278. 

*  Will.  Pict.  103.  '*  Ut  enim  alia  plurima  omittam,  novissimb  nostrd 
memoriA  Fulco  Andegavensis  Herbertum  Cenomannicum  majorem  Santonas 
iUexit,  sponsione  urbis  ipsius.  Ibi,  vinctum  in  medio  colloquio,  ad  pactiones, 
quas  avar^  concupierat,  oarcere  ac  tormentis  coegit."  So  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (iii.  235),  who  seems  to  think  this  act  the  only  stain  on  the  otherwise 
perfect  character  of  Fulk  ;  *'  Unum  omnino  est  quo  eum  notari  audierim, 
Sanctonas  sponsione  urbis  illectum,   in  medio  colloquio  ab  apparitoribus 
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one  yearo,  Herbert  died.     His  daughter  Biota  became  the  ohap.  xn. 
wife  of  Walter  of  Mantes^  the  elder  Bon  of  Drogo  and 
Grodgifti^  and  nephew  of  King  Eadward  of  England.^     His  Hag^. 
yonng  son  Hugh  succeeded  him  in  the  County  of  Maine,  io^^i*7 
seemingly  under  the  guardianship  of  a  great  uncle,  Herbert  lU^ncj 
Baooo.^    Bishop  Avesgaud  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jem-  Baooo. 
salem,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  almost  hereditary  Bishop- 
rick  by  his  nephew  Gervase.^    This  Prelate  was  the  god-  Gfrvwe 
father  of  the  young  Count,  and  he  is  described  as  his  1036-1058. 
defender  against  his  faithless  uncle  as  well  as  the  defender 
of  the  rights  of  his  own  see.*     He  took  one  step  however  He  00m- 
than  which  none  could  be  more  &tal,  and  one  which  illus-  Bishoprick 
trates  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Bishoprick.     It  would  ^^^^ 
seem  that,  after  all  the  grants  that  had  been  made  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  Maine,  the  royal  rights  over  the 
Church  of  Le  Mans  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
Whether  he  held  them  strictly  as  King,  or  as  Duke  of  the 
French,  was  now  no  longer  a  practical  question.'^    In  either 
case  the  Bishop  still  held,  not  of  the  local  Count  but  of  his 
overlord  at  Paris.    In  short,  throughout  the  territories  which 

arotari,  et  qnibus  placuit  oonditionibiiB  irretiri  feoit.  GsBtera  sanctuB  et 
integer/'  &c.  The  length  of  the  impriBonment  comes  from  the  fragment  in 
Duchesne,  iv. 81 ;  "Tunc  Gomes  Fulco  supradictus  dole  aocenitmn  secum 
adduzit  Sanctonas  Arbertum  nobilissimmn  Gomitem  Genomannis,  et  primft 
quadragesime  dominicik  post  ocenam  nocte  intempestft  emn  traditione  cepit, 
et  in  yincuUs  secum  duxit,  tenuitque  in  carcere  biennio.  XJnde  eripere 
eum  Dominus  dignatus  est.  Bequenti  anno  propter  ipsum  scelus  com- 
busta  est  ipsa  civitas  [Sainteef]  cum  sede  episcopali,  et  dein  mansit 
deeerta  basilica.*' 

*  Ord.  Vit.487  D,  655  G.    See  vol.  i.  p.  584;  u.  p.  130. 

'  Yet.  An.  ilL  *304.  "  Herbertus  Gomes,  oognomine  Baoco,  avunculus 
Herberti,  qui  fuit  temporibus  Avesgaudi  episcopL" 

'  lb.  "  Sedem  Avesgaudi  avuncuU  sui  gaudenter  suscepit.'*  The  sue- 
cession  to  the  see  of  Le  Mans  had  come  to  follow  much  the  same  law 
as  the  succession  to  the  see  of  Gzetinje. 

*  Herbert  Bacoo  kept  him  out  of  the  Bishoprick  for  two  years.  Yet. 
An.  u.  s. 

'  Compare  the  relations  of  ^Normandy  to  the  Gapetian  Kings,  vol.  i. 
p.  371. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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oBAE.  xn.  had  formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  France,  the  surrender  of  the 

royal  rights^  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  by  no 

means  so  complete  as  it  was  in  the  great  Duchies  north  and 

south  of  the  royal  dominions.^    The  Count  of  Anjou  or  of 

Maine  did  not,  after  all^  possess  tiie  same  undivided  and 

uninterrupted  sovereignty  within  his  own  states  which 

belonged  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.    Bishop  GFervase, 

a  vassal  of  the  King,  unable  to  defend  himself  against  his 

neighbour  tiie  Count  or  the  Count's  guardian,  receiving  no 

help  from  his  own  lord,  petitioned  the  King  to  grant  the 

royal  rights  over  the   see,  the  rights  of  advocacy  and 

Herbert      patronage,  to  the  Count  of  Anjou  for  life.^    The  grant 

diiven  out  ^^  made ;   greater  strife  than  before  arose  between  the 

!!^^^^  Bishop  and  the  g^uardian  uncle;   a   popular  movement, 

headed   by    the   Prelate,    expelled    Herbert   Bacco,   and 

restored  the  young  Count  Hugh  to  his  lawful  rights.' 

The  Prelate's  next  business  was  to  seek,  like  Jehoiada  of 

old,  a  wife  for  the  prince  whom  he  had  taken  under  his 

Marriage    guardianship.      He  found  one   in    the    sister    of  Count 

"^  *    Theobald,^  the  widow  of  that  Count  Alan  of  Britanny 

whom  we  have  seen  die  of   poison   while    besieging   a 

Norman  castle.^    The  marriage  was  supposed  to  be  in 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

•  Vet.  An.  iii.  305*.  '*  Videns  vero  Praeeul  suum  epiBCopatum  nee  per 
Regem  nee  per  seipsum  Ik  Baccone  posse  defendi,  petivit  quiddam  Ik  Rege 
Henrico,  quod  utinam  non  petiiflset,  scilicet  ut  daret  epiflcopatum  Graufirido 
Andegavorum  Comiti,  8olummod6  dum  viveret,  ut  liberibs  k  Gomite  Geno- 
mannico  ilium  defenderet,  illo  etenim  mortuo  in  regiam  manum  rediret." 
The  somewhat  startling  phrase  of  the  grant  of  the  BUhopriok  to  the  Gount 
of  Anjou  (even  though  the  Gount  of  Anjou  was  an  hereditary  Ganon  of 
Sunt  Martin's  at  Tours)  can  only  mean  the  grant  of  the  lay  rights  and 
duties  of  A  dvocatio . 

'  lb.  306*.  "Gonsilium  iniit  cum  paroohianis  et  heroibus  terrc." 
"  Heros  "  was  a  fikvourite  word  with  Orderic,  but  this  biographer  seems  to 
use  it  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  standing  title  of  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans. 
Bevend  Spanish  cities,  I  belieTe,  are  officially  styled  **  heroic,**  like  "fidelis 
oivitas'*  and  the  like  among  ourselyes.  *  Ord.  Vit.  53a  B. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  195.  The  writer  in  Vet.  An.  iii.  306  calls  her  *'nobilis- 
simafemina"  and  "  uxor  fbrtissima.'* 
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some  way  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  Count  of  Anjoii,  ohaf.  xil 

and  Martel  now  poured  forth  his  whole  wrath  upon  the 

Bishop  who  had  advised  it.    By  some  of  his  usual  tricks^  Bishop 

he  gained  possession  of  the  Bishop's  person,  and  kept  him  impriBoned 

in  prison  for  seven  years.    As  was  usual  with  the  prisoners  ^!^^^^^ 

of  an  Angevin  County  he  had  the  option  of  obtaining  his  1044-105 1. 

liberty  by  the  surrender  of  some  part  of  his  possessions. 

The  ransom   demanded  by   Geoffirey  was  the   surrender 

of  a  strong  castle  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  the 

Bishop's  soldiers.^    A  demand  of  the  Council  of  Bheims  Hla  liben- 

for  the  liberation  of  the  Prelate  had  no  effect  on  thcn^^^by 

obdurate  mind  of  Geoffrey.2    Gervase  seems  all  this  while  *f *^^^ 

to  have  looked  forward  to  deliverance  through  his  god- 1049. 

son,   we    can    hardly  say   his   sovereign,   the   Count   of 

Maine.      But   at   last   he  heard  that   Hugh  was  dead, 

that  Geoffrey  had  taken   possession  of  Le  Mans,  thatOeofficy 

the  citizens  had  received  him  joyfully,  and  had  driven  occupies 

out    the  widow  and  children  of  Hugh.^    Gervase  ^ow^^J^' 

thought  it  was  time  to  yield;    he  gave  up  his  castle, 

but  even  now  he  only  obtained  his  freedom  on  condition  Release  of 

of  never  setting  foot  in  his  own  city  during  Geofiey's  he  takes' 

life-time.*    Banished  in  this  way,  he  sought  for  shelter  at  JJ^  *" 

the  court  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.*^     It  does  not  seem  niwidy- 

1061. 

^  Vet.  An.  iii  306*.  "  Speraos  se  pro  hoc  castnun  lit  habiturum. 
Sed  nihil  ei  profedt,  quia  illnd  bene  custodieront  milites  castellatii.'* 
Yet  we  had  just  before  read  how  "  Gaufridus  castellum  Lit  i^e 
cremavit." 

'  Labb^  and  Cossart,  Cone.  iz.  104a. 

'  Yet.  An.  iii.  307*.  "Gives  yer6  Cenomannid  uzorem  Hugonis  oum 
in&ntibuB  plorantem  per  unam  portam  projecerunt,  et  Gaufridum  Comitem 
gaudentem  intrare  feoerunt.*' 

*  lb.  *'  Quum  autem  audiisset  pnesul  Oervasius  in  vinculis  qu»  fecissent 
heroes  CeMjmawnici  [see  last  page ;  it  can  hardly  be  satire]  vitiB  diffidens, 
non  habuit  aliquam  spem  ultra  vivendi ;  yenit  Annolit,  castellum  Lit  red- 
didit. Dum  h»c  agerentur,  Comes  Gaufiridus  Gervasium  de  caroera  ezin 
permisit,  tali  videlicet  saoramento,  ut  quamdiu  ipse  Gaufridus  adviveret, 
intr»  civitatem  Cenomaonioam  Gervasius  non  intraret." 

'  lb.  *'  Quum  verd  videret  pnesul  quod  neque  in  urbem  neque  in  oastel- 

o  a 
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OHAP.  xn. 


Geirase 
Arch- 
bishop of 
Rheima. 


Death  of 
GeofSrej. 
1060. 
Herbert's 
hopes  re- 
vive. 


Herbert's 

three 

sisters. 


that  William  actively  interfered  on  his  behalf^  but  he  g^ve 
him  an  honourable  reception,  and  retained  him  as  his  guest^ 
till  a  prospect  was  opened  to  the  homeless  Prelate  of 
obtaining  at  once  a  higher  and  a  more  peaceful  position 
among  the  Prelates  of  Gaul.  While  Gervase  tarried  in 
Normandy,  the  primatial  see  of  Eheims  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  its  Archbishop  Ghiy.  Gervase  now  obtained 
the  first  place  among  the  Prelates  and  Princes  of  the 
Parisian  Kingdom,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pour  the  oil 
of  Bemigius  and  Hlodwig  on  the  head  of  the  youthful 
Philip.1 

The  affiiirs  of  Normandy  and  Maine  have  now  become 
directly  connected,  and  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  becomes  closer  at  every  moment.  The  death  of 
Geoffrey  seemed  to  open  to  Herbert  a  chance  of  recovering 
the  dominions  which  he  had  never  possessed.*  The  years 
during  which  Le  Mans  was  occupied  by  Gteoffrey  had  been 
spent  by  the  widow  and  children  of  Hugh  in  some  part  of 
Germany.'^  Besides  Herbert,  Hugh  had  three  daughters, 
whose  marriages  and  betrothals  are  of  no  small  moment  in 
the  history.  One,  Gcrsendis,  was  first  married  to  Theobald 
of  Chartres.^     By  him  she  was  divorced,  and  this  divorce 

lum  suum  posset  intrare,  abiit  ad  Willelmum  Normazmie  Comitem,  ac  quid- 
quid  ei  Gaufridas  fecit  vel  quomod6  eum  tradidit,  illi  mcerens  rettulit." 

'  Ghron.Rem.  1059.    Labb^,  i.  360.     See  above,  p.  178. 

'  I  am  here  following  the  Norman  accounts ;  the  Angevin  version  in  the 
Gesta  Gonsulnm  is  very  different.  We  there  read  (D'Aohery,  iii.  258), 
'*  In  diebus  illis  Willelmus  Dux  Normannorum  Herbertnm  Genomannicum 
Gonsulem  nimis  impngnabat,  oai  Martellus  auxiliator  et  tutor  fuit,  et 
iddroo  Willelmus  Dux,  qui  postea  AngU&  acqulsit&  Rex  Anglorum  exstitit, 
multa  h  Martello  mala  perpessus  est." 

'  This  German  sojourn  Ls  mentioned  incidentally  by  William  of  Poitiers 
(105)1  where  Herbert's  sister,  afterwards  to  be  spoken  of,  is  brought  "ex 
partibus  Teutonum." 

^  Vet.  An.  iii.  *3i5.  ''Erat  autem  uxor  ejusdem  Marchisii  Gersendis 
nomine,  filia  Herberti  Cenomannorum  illustrissimi  Gomitis,  qui  vocatus  est 
Evigila-canem :  qua  prim5  quidem  Theobaldo  Duci  Gampanias  in  matri- 
monium  tradita,  sed  ab  eo,  repudiointerveniente,  discedens,  preofati  Athonis 
postmodum  fiierat  copulata  oonjugio."    See  also  Ord.  Yit.  53a  B. 
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was   one  of  the  many  irreg^ularities   in  that   way  which  ohap.  zn. 

called  down  the  censures  of  Pope  Leo  and  the   Fathers  ^^^' 

of  Rheims.^      She  then  made  a   more  splendid  alliance  is^  ^ 

beyond  the  Alps.     She  became  the   second  wife  of  the  ofCbartne; 

&moas  Azo,   Marquess  of  Este  and  Liguria,  renowned  ^^».**' 4^ 

in  his  own  day  for  his  wealthy  his  good  fortune,  and  for 

attaining,  though  not  till  long  after  the  marriage  and  the 

death  of  Gersendis,  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.^     By  his 

first  wife  Cunegund  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  House 

of  Brunswick,  and  the  children  of  GFersendis  of  Maine 

produced  the  long  line  of  Lords,  Marquesses,  and  Dukes 

of  Ferrara  and  Modena.     How  this  marriage  affected  the 

history  of  Maine,  of  Normandy,  and  of  England,  we  shall 

see  at  a  later  stage.     Another  sister  married  John  of  La  Another 

Fl^che,  and  by  him  became  the  mother  of  three  sons.     One  mother  of 

of  them  bore  the  femiliar  Teutonic  name  of  Gilbert;  ^^^^^^^e 

two  others  were  honoured  with  the  patriarchal  appellations 

of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  bearer  of  the  last  name,  under 

the  modified  form  of  Helias  or  Helie,  plays  an  important 

part  in  the  history  of  the  next  generation.^     Margaret,  the  Margaret. 

other  daughter,  who  must  have  been  many  years  younger 

than  Gersendis,  and  of  whose  beauty  and  virtues  we  read 

rapturous  descriptions,  was  still  unmarried.*     Herbert  now 

^  See  above,  p.  89.  Tet  a  &irer  ground  of  oonsanguinity  than  usual 
might  have  been  alleged. 

'  See  the  life  of  Albert  Aio  in  Gibbon's  Misoellaneous  Works,  iii.  409. 
We  shall  hear  of  him  again  at  Le  Mans. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  53a  B.  "Tertia  vero  Johanni  Domino  castri  quod  Flecchia 
dicitnr  nupsit,  quss  marito  suo  tree  liberos,  Goisbertum,  Heliam  et  Enoch 
peperit."  Helias  will  hardly  come  within  the  limits  of  my  central  histoiy, 
but  he  was  a  memorable  man  in  the  days  of  William  Rufus. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  calls  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Herbert  (103),  but 
he  afterwards  (105)  corrects  the  mistake  and  calls  her  '<  germana."  It  is 
plain  firom  Ordeiic  (u.  s.)  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  sister  of 
Herbert.    Benolt  (35790)  erroneously  makes  her  only  his  half-sLster ; 

"  Herbert  aveit  une  soror 
I>eyerB  sa  mere ;  esteit  Tieise." 
The    "Tieise"  comes  firom  some  misunderstanding  of  the   "Teutonum 
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OHAF.  XII.  addressed  himself  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.     William's 
"^^u*^     own  days  of  trial  and  persecution  were  now  over;  he  had 
Duke         come  forth  honourably  out  of  all  his  difficulties  j  he  had 
1061.         smitten  all  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad;  he  was  now 
well  fitted  to  appear  either  as  a  protector  or  as  a  conqueror. 
Moreover  he  was  actually  in  possession  of  part  of  the 
Cenomannian  County;  all  his  conquests  up  to  this  time, 
Domfront,  Ambrieres,  and  the  Bock  of  Mabel/  had  been 
made  at  what  might  be  called  the  expense  of  Herbert 
himself.     There  was  no  great  chance  of  recovering  them 
from  the  prince  who  had  so  vigorously  clutched  the  straw 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth,^  and  who  in  his  later  days  as 
firmly  refiised  to  take  off  his  clothes  before  he  went  to  bed. 
But,  at  any  rate,  more  might  be  gained  by  way  of  subnussion 
He  eom-     than  by  way  of  aggression.     Herbert  therefore  commended  ^ 
}^jn8e\£io  bimself  to  William;  he  became  his  man;  he  engaged  to 
William.     ]^q\^  Maine  as  a  fief  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  ancient 
grant  which  Bolf  had  received  from  King  Budolf.^    Special 
terms,  all  &vourable  to  the  lord,  were  attached  to  the 
Tenns  of    homage.     If  Herbert  died  childless,  Duke  William's  lord- 
ship was  to   be  converted  into   immediate   sovereignty; 


the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  to  become  the  Count  of 

partes"  in  William  of  PoiUera.  William  has  much  to  say  about  her 
▼irtues  and  early  death ;  "  Hkc  generosa  virgo,  nomine  Margarita,  in* 
aigni  specie,  decentior  fiiit  omni  margariti."  This  seems  to  be  an 
earlier  use  of  the  name  than  I  had  thought  in  vol.  i.  p.  533,  as  this 
Margaret  could  hardly  have  been  called  after  the  daughter  of  the 
^theling  Eadward. 

'  See  above,  p.  169. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

'  Will.  Pict.  103.  "  Hugo  . . .  Gaufredi  tyrannide  metuens  omnino  deleri, 
Normannise  Ducem  Willelmum,  sub  quo  tutus  foret,  supplex  adiit,  manibus 
ei  sese  dedit,  cuncta  sua  ab  eo,  ut  miles  a  domino,  recepit."  Ord.  Yit. 
487  C.  *'PnB&tus  nimirum  juvenis,  post  obitum  Herberti  senioris  patris 
[it  should  of  course  be  Hugh]  .  .  .  consilio  matris  suie  se  suumque  patri- 
monium  fortissimo  Duci  Normannorum  oommendaverat."  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  process  of  coiMMndaHon  described  in  vol.  i. 
p.  129. 

*  See  above,  p.  188. 
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the  Cenomannians.^  Bat,  in  order  that  the  principality  ohap.  xn. 
might  still  remain  to  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  lords^  Hubert  ^ 
Herbert's  sister  Margaret  was  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  ^^^  child- 

1688.  ftDcL 

William's  young  son  Bobert.^     William   himself  would  Margaret 
thus  be  the  only  interloper ;  Robert  would  reign  in  right  boWl^ 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  next  generation^  a  descendant^  if 
only  in   the  female  line,  of  Herbert  Wake-Dog  would 
again  rule  upon  the  steep  of  Le  Mans.^ 

Whether  Herbert  ever  obtained  actual  possession  of  his 
new  fief  does  not  certainly  appear.     If  he  did,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  it  was  very  short.     Within  two  years  he  died,  Herbert 
and  died  childless.     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Maine  leJ/ 
now  passed  to  William.    According  to  Norman  aceounts,  '^^' 
Herbert's  last  breath  was  spent  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  Norman  Duke,  and  in  exhorting  his  friends  and  subjects 
to  seek  for  no  other  as  their  lord.     Almost  forestalling 
the  words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  he  warned  them  that 
the  yoke  of  William  would  be  light  to  those  who  accepted 
it  willingly,  but  heavy  indeed  to  those  who  dared  to  with-  Unwilling- 
stand  him.*      But  the  mass  of  the  people  of  city  andM^ieto 
county  were  of  another  mind.     They  doubted  the  lightness  ^^^*® 
of  the  Norman  yoke  in  any  case.*    And  the  treaty  between 

^  Will.  Plot.  X03.  ^  Gnnctorum  singulariter  eum  statuens  beredem  si  non 
gigneret  alium." 

'  lb.  "  Pmterea  ut  oonjunotiiis  attingeret  tantum  yiram  ipse  et  posteritas 
ipiiius  Ducis,  ei  filia  [see  aboye,  p.  197]  petita  atqne  pacta  est."  Ord.  Vit. 
533  B.  "Alia,  nomine  Margarita,  Bodberto  filio  Guillelml  Duds  Neostrin 
desponsata  est."  And  again  (487  C) ;  ^'Margaritam  sororem  suam  Bodberto 
ejnsdem  Ducis  filio  in  conjuginm  dederat,  cum  quft  hereditatem  suam,  oomi- 
tatum  sdlicet  Cenomanensem,  si  sine  liberis  obiret,  concesserat." 

'  Will.  Pict.  105.  "  Gennanam  Hereberti . . .  nato  suo  conjugare  decrevit 
[Willelmus],  ut  per  earn  ipse  et  progeniti  ex  ipso,  jure  quod  null&  contro- 
versiH  oonvelli  posset  vel  infinnari,  Hereberti  hiereditatem  possiderent 
Bororius  et  nepotes." 

*  lb.  103.  **  Ne  qusrerent  alium,  pneter  quern  ipse  dominum  eis,  hieredem 
sibi,  relinqueret.  Oui  si  volentes  pareant,  leve  servitium  toieraturos 
fore,  si  yi  subaoti,  fondtan  grave."    See  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  487  D.  "Quia  Noimannicum  jugum  his  quibus  inmiinet 
gravisshnum  est,  subire  nimis  formidabant.** 
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oHAP.xn.  Herbert  and  William  had  sacrificed  the  rights  of  several 
members  of  Herbert's  family.     Herbert  had,  as  he  hoped, 
secured  the  succession  to  the  descendants  of  one  of  his 
sisters.   But  no  such  descendants  were  in  being ;  Robert  and 
Margaret  were  not  married,  nor  seemingly  even  betrothed, 
at  the  time  of  his  death.     There  was  therefore  no  sort  of 
security  that,  if  William  were  once  admitted,  the  County 
would  ever  return  to  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  lords. 
Then  again,  though  Herbert  had  left  no  male  heir,  he  had 
kinsfolk  in  the  female  line  whose  rights  were  as  good  as 
those  of  the  unborn  posterity  of  Margaret.     We  read  of 
no  movements  at  this  time  on  behalf  either  of  the  Marquess 
of  Liguria  or  of  the  Lord  of  La  Fl^he,  the  claims  of  both 
The  pa-      of  whom  were  pressed  in  after  times.     But  a  strong  party, 
party         the  patriotic   party,  as  it  would  seem,   throughout  the 
*-Sof*   province,  asserted    the  rights  of   Herbert's   aunt   Biota 
Walter  and  and  of  her  husband  Walter  of  Mantes,  the  nephew  of 
Eadward  of  England.     The  city  was  held  for  them  by 
several  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  country,  among  whom 
we   hear  specially  of  Hubert    of  Saint-Susanna,   and   of 
(Jeoffirey  of  Mayenne,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  in 
the  wars  between  Anjou  and  Normandy.^    The  citizens 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  same  side.     Of  the  Bishop,  for 
once  in  Cenomannian  history,  we  hear  nothing.     The  line 
of  Bishops  of  the  fierce  house  of  Belesme  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  line  of  eminent  Prelates  appointed  under 
Bishop       Norman  rule  had  not  yet  begun.     The  reigning  Bishop 
1051^59.  Vulgrin  was  a  good,  prudent,  and  peaceful  monk,  whose 
monastic  virtues  had  been  proved  by  his  reform  of  the 

^  Ord.  Vit.  487  D.  "  Walterius  .  .  .  totum  comitatum  GenomaDenBem 
calumniabatar,  et  ex  parte  possidebat.  Nam  ipeam  urbem,  qaae  caput  est 
proyincisB,  (roisfridus  de  Medoanft  et  Hubertus  de  Sanct&  Susannft,  aliique 
potentes  in  fidelitate  Walterii  acriter  tenebant."  William  of  Poitiers  says 
only  (104),  "  At  homines  malefidi  Galterium  Medantintim  Gomitem,  cat 
soror  Hugonis  nupserat,  recepenint  invasorem  desertores."  Bat  he  pre- 
sently mentions  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne.    On  Geoffirey,  see  above,  p.  167. 
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Abbey  of  Saint  Sergius  without  the  walls  of  Angers/  and  chap.  xii. 
whose  chief  object  at  Le  Mans  was  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
Saint  Julian  on  a  greater  scale.'  In  this  revolution  then 
the  ecclesiastical  power  seems  to  have  been  neutral^  while 
nobles  and  citizens  were  united  for  Count  Walter  and 
against  the  Norman. 

A  struggle  therefore  could  not  be  avoided.    William  waiiam'a 
was  the  least  likely  of  all  men  tamely  to  give  up  either  ti^^r 
a  real  or  a  fancied  rights  or  even  to  pass  by  a  decent^*''* 
pretext  for  extending  his  power.     Maine  was  to  be  con- 
quered.    But  William  was  no  more  disposed  to  hurry  in 
the  business  of  conquest  than  in  any  other  business.     He  His  mea- 
b^an  by  healing  a  few  wounds  at  home.      It  was  now  home, 
that  he  called  back  from  banishment  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil 
and    Balph  of  Toesny^^  men  whose  offences  were  very 
doubtful,  and  whose  services  in  the  war  were  likely  to  be 
useful.     It  was  now  also  that  he  made  that  agreement 
with  Arnold  of  Escalfoy,  by  which  that  turbulent  spirit 
was  sent  off  to  the  wars  in  ApuUa.^    The  plan  of  the  His  plans 
campaign   was   thoroughly  characteristic.      William   saw  campaign. 

'  He  was  a  native  of  Venddme,  who  had  been  a  knight  ("  miles  quidam 
primthn"),  then  a  monk  of  Marmoatiera.  He  became  Prior,  and  was  "Prior 
bonus,  edificator  nimis. "  Greofi&ey  Martel  then  removed  him  to  Angers, 
and  made  him  Abbot  of  Saint  Sergins  and  Bacchus,  a  decaying  monastery, 
which  he  restored  ("  destructum  vald^ue  redactnm  ad  nihilum,  magnum 
ex  novo  oonstituit  *').  None  of  his  work  remains  there.  He  was  then  chosen 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans  by  the  dergy  and  people  under  a  congi  cTdire  and  letter 
missive  from  Count  QeofBeej  (*'  Gaufridus  .  .  .  oongregavit  populum  terrsB 
sua  et  omnem  demm,  ut  Cenomannensi  ecclesiaa  eligerent  Episcopum."  Vet. 
An.  ill.  *3i  i).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Count  of  Anjou  had  stepped 
into  the  position  of  the  King  with  regard  to  the  Bishopriok.     See  above, 

P-  193. 

'  Vet.  Ann.  iii.  z^2*,  *' Quamvis  pauperior  et  humilior  antecessoribus 
Episcopis  fuerity  tamen  majora  opera  ezercere  tentavit.  Quinto  namque 
ordinationis  sun  anno  fundamenta  matris  ecclesisB  ampliora  quam  fuerant  in- 
choavit,  sed  morte  inopinft  superveniente  perficere  non  potuit."  It  iilustrates 
the  character  of  Vulgrin  that  this  is  the  only  event  of  the  year  1063  that 
the  episcopal  chronicler  finds  to  record.  The  conquest  of  Maine  by  William 
is  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  the  life  of  the  next  Bishop,  p.  314*. 

'  See  above,  p.  183.  *  lb. 
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GHAP.  xn.  that  the  prize  most  be  his  in  the  long  ran.     Maine  alone 

could  not  resist  Normandy,  and  Walter's  chance  of  finding 

allies  was  just  now  not  great.     William's  panegyrist  tells 

us — and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact — that  he  was 

anxious  to  win  his  conquest  with  the  least  possible  amount 

of  bloodshed.^     It  was  a  policy  still  more  obvious  to  forbear 

to  destroy  or  damage  a  noble  city  which  he  designed  to 

be  one  of  the  chief  jewels  of  his  coronet.     And  it  was 

only  reasonable  military  foresight  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a 

rash  attack  on  a  strong  fortress  which  might  be  won  in 

He  deter-    another  way.^    The  city  was  the  main  object;    we  see 

^l^^^g    throughout  that  the  capital  was  in  a  special  manner  tiie 

country      t^ad  of  the  province,  that  Le  Mans  was  Maine  in  a  sense 

aadtokeep  .  .  mi         • 

the  attack  in  which  Bouen  certainly  was  not  Normandy.^  The  city 
^thelart.  t^^^  was  reserved  by  William  to  be  the  last  object  of 
attack.  But  the  city  was  strongly  defended  by  Geoffirey 
of  Mayenne,  whom  Walter  had  made  his  chief  adviser^  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  equally  in  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens.^  A  hasty  attack  might  have  seriously  jeoparded 
the  success  of  William^s  plans.  His  course  therefore  was 
to  impoverish,  and  at  the  same  time  to  frighten,  the 
besiegers  by  a  systematic  harrying  of  the  whole  country. 

^  Will.  Pict.  104.  "  Incendimn  oonfestim  injicere,  aut  urbem  totam 
ezBcindere,  auaos  iniqua  trucidare,  quantum  ingenio  abundavit  et  yiribus, 
potuisset.  Sed  hominum  sanguini,  quamquam  nooentiaiuno,  paroere 
maluit  solita  ilia  temperantia." 

'  lb.  "  Maluit .  . .  validiudmam  urbem  relinquere  incolumem,  eofpvX 
atque  munimentvm  terrce  qaam  in  manu  habebat." 

*  This  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  throughout  the  story,  and  it  is 
implied  in  such  expressions  as  that  just  quoted  and  others  elsewhere. 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  in  his  shorter  account  (vii.  27),  which,  it  wiU  be 
remembered  (see  at  p.  169),  is  put  out  of  place,  speaks  in  the  same  way ; 
"Ad  urbem  Cenomannicam  per  aliquot  annoa  anna  oonvertit  .  .  .  Ad 
postremum  yicti  Genomanni,  jam  castellis  per  cunctum  comitatum  sub- 
actis,  deztras  Duel  dederant.*' 

*  Will.  Pict.  104.  "Cenomannici  .  .  .  anxii  trepidique  .  .  .  accito 
sKpihs  Gaufredo,  quem  prsses  eorum  Gralterius  dominum  sibi  ac  tutorem 
pnsfecit,  proelio  deoemere  minati  sunt  notmumquam,  sed  ausi  num- 
quam.*' 
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Vineyards^    fields,    detached     houses,    were     everywhere  ohap.  zix. 
ravaged ;  the  smaller  fortified  posts  of  the  province  were  ^^^^^ 
taken   one   by  one;   garrisons  were   left  wherever  they  gradually 
were  called   for  by  the  scheme   of  the  campaign;^   the 
capital  was  left  to  be  devoured  the  last.    This  mode  of 
war&re  gradually  wore  out  the  patience,  as  it  weakened 
the  resources,  of  the  defenders  of  the  city.    At  last,  when 
well  nigh  every  otiier  fortress  of  Maine  had  come  into 
William^s  hands,^  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  submit  to  The  city 
a  surrender,  and  William  found  himself  in  a  position  tOg^^^gr^ 
enter  the  city  at  whose  possession  he  had  been  so  long 
aiming,  as  a  conquest  won  without  a  battle  or  a  siege. 

The  city  into  which  William  had  now  to  make  his  Position 
triumphal  entry  was  one  which  might  have  added  fresh  toiy  of 
lustre  even  to  an  Imperial  diadem.  In  his  day  it  was  a  ^  ^"^' 
possession  which  could  hardly  be  overvalued  as  a  strong 
military  post,  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  pro- 
vince, as  a  city  itself  rich  and  flourishing,  according  to  the 
standard  of  those  times.  To  us  it  is  mainly  attractive  as 
a  spot  on  which  the  history  of  a  long  series  of  ages,  before 
and  after  the  days  of  William,  is 'still  legibly  written. 
Le  Mans  is  one  of  a  type  of  cities  which  is  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  Gaul,  but  to  which  England,  and  even 
Normandy,  can  present  but  feeble  approaches.  A  steep 
hill  rises  abruptly  above  the  river  Sarthe  to  the  west,  and 
somewhat  less  abruptly  above  the  lower  ground  to  the 
east.  The  ground  also  falls  away  in  the  like  sort  to  the 
south,  while  the  hill  is  continued  in  the  higher  ground 
to  the  north,  of  which  it  forms  the  natural  termination. 
The  height,  therefore,  though  washed  by  the  river  on  one 
side  only,  does  in  effect  assume  a  sort  of  peninsular  shape. 
Like  most  elevated  sites  of  towns,  the  rise  of  the  ground 

^  WilL  Pict.  104.     "  Pneddia^  ubi  rea  poitulavit,  imponens." 
'  lb.    "Perdomitis  tandem  castelliB  jam  per  totmn  oomitatum  subactis, 
reddant  civitatem  prseyalenti.'* 
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CHAP.  xiL  ifi  such  as  would  not  be  remarkable  in  a  hill  whose  sides 

were  covered  with  verdure  or  forest^  but  it  is  quite  enough 

to  make  the   post  strongly  defensible,  and  to  make  the 

streets  of  the  still  existing  city  steep  and  hard  of  ascent. 

Growth  of  This  point,  like  so  many  points  of  the  same  kind,  had,  in 

hill-fort      unrecorded  days,  become  the  site  of  a  Gaulish  hill-fort,  and 

^*^®.^^the  Gaulish  hill-fort  had,  as  usual,  grown  into  a  Roman 

mediiBval,   city.     The  name  of  the  universal  conquerors  still  dwells 

and  the 

modem       there,  and  the   most  ancient  quarter  of  the  city  is  still 

^*^*  traditionally  known  as   La  meilU  Rome,      The  original 

Gaulish  rampart  was,  in  the  later  days  of  the  Empire, 
exchanged,  at  the  bidding  of  the  great  Constantine,  for  a 
wall  of  Roman  masonry,   large   portions   of  which   still 
remain.     They  show  how  small  a  part  of  the  existing 
town  was  covered  by  the  famous  city  of  old.     The  Roman 
wall  still  fences  in  only  the  higher  ground ;  the  fortifications 
were  not  brought  down  to  the  river  till  Cenomannia  had, 
in  the   thirteenth   century,  been   constrained  to  bow   to 
Paris.      Two    great   monasteries    lay,   as   usual,  without 
the  walls.     They  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
either  side,  one  of  them  even  lay  beyond  the  river.     The 
growth  of  the  modem  city  has  embraced  both,  leaving  the 
ancient  fortified  circuit  as  a  venerable  acropolis,  retaining 
its  place  even  now  as  the  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  hearth 
of  the  city.    To  the  west  the  city  still  presents  a  stately 
front  to  the  river.  Walls  and  houses,  the  dwellings  of  priests 
and  citizens,  still  showing,  in  their  rich  and  early  work,  the 
importance  of  both  classes  in  the  Cenomannian  state,  still 
rise,  stage  above  stage,  up  to  the  highest  ridge  crowned 
The  Palace  by  the  two  dominant  buildings  of  the  city.     To  the  south- 
Counts,      east,  on  the  Roman  wall  itself,  incorporating  within  itself 
the  very  fortifications   of  the  elder  Empire,   stood,   and 
still  stands,  the  palace  of  the  ancient  rulers,  the  Hughs 
TheCa-      and   the    Herberts   of  Cenomannia.      In  the   north-east 
comer  of  the  original  city,  rose  the  Minster  of  Saint 


thedral. 
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Julian^  the  cathedral  church  of  that  famous  Bishoprick.  chap.  xii. 
That  soaring  apse^  which  the  glories  even   of  Beauvais 
and  Amiens  can  hardly  surpass,  had  not  as'  yet  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  rampart  which 
hindered  the  full  developement   of  the  mighty  temple. 
Even  the  stately  nave^  so  strangely  attached  to  the  later 
and  loftier  choir^  itself  one  of  the  works  in  which  the 
builders  of  the  twelfth  century  aimed  most  successfully 
at  reproducing  the  gorgeous  foliage  of  Rome  and  Corinth^ 
had  not  as  yet  assumed  its  present  shape.     But  the  earlier 
temple  out  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  hewn,  whose  masonry 
bespeaks,  not  the  deUberate  imitation,  but  the  immemorial 
retention  of  Roman  forms,  was  a  work  of  William's  age, 
and  its  earliest  portions  were  probably  slowly  rising  at  the 
time  of  William's  conquest.^    The  stem  and  massive  portal  WiUiam's 
which  still  forms  its  principal  approach,  may  well  have  been  Ei^^h,\, 
the  one  through  which  the  procession  swept,  which  went  ^®  ^*^'*"' 
forth  singing  hymns  and  swinging  censers,  to  welcome 
the    prince   who    had   won   the    city   without    shedding 
the  blood  of  friend  or  foe.^    With  equal  joy,  real  or  pre- 

^  We  have  seen  (see  abovoi  p.  201)  that  Vulgrin  began  to  rebuild  the 
chureh  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  episcopate,  that  is  this  very  year  1063.  The 
only  question  is  whether  any  part  of  his  work  still  eziste.  I  will  not 
enlarge  on  this  purely  architectural  question,  but  will  simply  refer  to  the 
account  in  the  Vetera  Analecta.  The  expression  in  p.  *3T3  might  hnply 
that  the  next  Bishop  Arnold  destroyed  every  trace  of  what  Vulgrin  began ; 
but,  as  (p.  314*)  it  appears  that  Arnold's  own  work  was  confined  to  the 
choir  and  transepts,  it  is  possible  that  Vulgrin's  nave  (or  possibly  a  still 
earlier  nave)  may  have  survived.  The  western  portal  of  the  church  has 
a  very  ancient  look. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (104)  becomes  eloquent  on  the  "joyeuae  entrie."  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  ceremony  he  tells  us,  "Templa  summoperb, 
quemadmodhm  processiones,  adomata  effulgent,  redolent  thymiamata,  re- 
sonant sacra  cantica."  So  Orderic  (488  A),  with  a  curious  confusion  between 
Bishop  Vulgrin  and  his  successor ;  '*  Coenomannicam  urbem,  civibus  ultro 
sese  dedentibus,  cum  ingenti  tripudio  recepit,  eique  Domnus  Emaldus, 
ejusdena  urbis  Prsesul  cum  clericis  et  monachis  revestitis  textus  crucesque 
ferentibus  honorabiliter  obviam  processit."  Of  the  laity  William  tells  us, 
"Studium   est   summis,  mediis,  infimis,  placare   infensum.      Occurrunt, 
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OHAP.  xn.  tended^  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  city  went  forth  to  greet 
the  conqueror;  shouts  of  applause  met  the  ear  of  William 
as  he  entered;  men  knelt  as  he  drew  near,  and  hailed  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  as  the  lawftd  lord  of  Le  Mans. 
Walter      Walter,  putting  the  best  iaoe  upon  the  matter,  agreed  to 
to'the        the  surrender  with  apparent  willingness.    William  had 
■urrender.  j^^j^^y  motive  nor  temptation  to  further  harshness.     He 
took  peaceM  possession  of  his  conquest,  but  he  took  care 
to  guard  it  after  the  ordinary  feshion  of  a  Norman  con- 
William     queror.     In  the  north-western  angle  of  the  city,  near  the 
cfwtle  near  po^^t  where  William,  advancing   fipom   his   own   Duchy, 
dmi^^^^    had   doubtless    made    his    triumphal    entry,   a    Norman 
donjon    now   rose    in    dangerous   neighbourhood   to   the 
minster  and  to  the  dwelling  of  its  Prelate.      So  near 
were  the  two  buildings  that,  in  later  days,  the  towers 
which,  as  at  Exeter  and  Geneva,  formed  the  finish  of  the 
transepts  were  deemed  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  royal 
fortress.     Of  these  towers  the  reign  of  William's  imme- 
diate successor  has  a  strange   tale  to   tell.^     They  have 
however  left  more  speaking  traces  behind  them  than  the 
fortress  which  was  now  the  outward  trophy  of  William's 
victory.     While  Le  Mans  can  still  boast  such  splendid 
remains  of  the  works  both  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  the 
politic  devastation  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  left  only 
a  few  shapeless  fragments  of  wall  to  bear  witness  to  the 
former  being  of  the   castle  with  which   the  Conqueror 
sought  to  curb  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  city  which  was  as 
yet  his  noblest  conquest.^ 

clajnant  dominuin  suum,  proddunt  et  inclinantur  ejus  dignitati ;  fingrunt 
hilares  vultus,  Intas  voceB,  plausus  congratulantes.** 
>  See  the  story  of  Bishop  Hildebert,  Vet.  An.  iii.  308. 
'  The  building  of  the  castle  seems  implied  in  WiU.  Pict.  104-105 ; 
"Victori  Bufficiens  poena  fuit  perdomitos  in  potestatem  suam  venisse,  et 
urbis  firmamentum  suA  in  reliquum  custodift  oocupari.**  So  Roman  de 
Hon,  loa  1 1 ; 

"  Et  il  fist  cax  h  pierre  atraire ; 
moeo  fist  une  tnr  fiure." 
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Le  Mans  then  was  won,  and  with  Le  Mans  the  whole  chap.  xn.  . 
Cenomannian  land  formally  passed  into  the  hand  of  the  ^f  ^^r" 
conqueror.^   The  rival  pretender  to  the  County  had  given 
up  his  claims,  for  fear,  we  are  told,  lest  in  seeking  what  was 
another's  he  should  lose  his  own.    While  the  harrying  of 
Maine  had  been  going  on,  other  Norman  bands  had  crossed 
another  part  of  the  frontier,  and  had  carried  havoc  through 
Walter's  original  possessions  of  Mantes  and  Chaumont.' 
He  and  his  wife  soon  disappear  firom  the  scene.    We  have  Death  of 
no  trustworthy  details  of  their  death,  but  rumour  affirmed  Biota.*^*" 
that  both  of  them  died  by  poison.    In  the  mouths  of  Wil-  William 
liam^s  enemies,  rumour  further  added  that  the  poison  was  ^^ 
administered  to  them  by  William's  order,  when  they  were  po»«>ning 
his  guests  in  his  own  castle  at  Ealaise.   This  is  one  of  those 
occasions  on  which  the  remark  must  be  again  repeated  that 
the  charge  of  secret  poisoning  is  one  which  it  is  easy  to 
bring  and  hard  to  disprove.    In  this  case  the  charge  is 
certainly  not  brought  home  to  William  by  any  direct  evi- 
dence.   It  seems  indeed  to  rest  on  nothing  better  than  the 
wild  assertions  of  William's  enemies  at  a  drunken  revel.^ 

ThiB  castle,  "  regia  tarria,"  mast  be  distingiiished  from  the  buildings  spoken 
of  by  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  27)  and  Benolt  (35735) ;  "In  quorum  medio 
ad  domandum  eorum  insolentiam,  duo  muuicipia  ("deus  chasteaus"  in 
Benolt)  in  Ponte  Barbato,  seu  BarbeUo,  stabilivit  suisque  militibus  custo- 
dienda  commisit."  Orderic  (773  A)  expressly  distinguishes  them ;  "Begia 
turns  [elsewhere  ''turns  principalis,  turris  Cenomannioa"J,  et  Mons-Bar- 
batus  atque  Barbatulus,  Begi  [Guillelmo  Rufo]  subjiciuntur,  et  merit6, 
quia  k  patre  ejus  oondita  noscuntur." 

'  The  conquest  of  Maine  is  recorded  in  a  Latin  entry  in  our  own  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  1061;  "Hoc  anno  subjugata  eat  Cynomannia  Gomiti 
Normannisd  Willielmo.*' 

'  WilL  Pict.  X05.  '*  Voluntari^  Gualterus  deditioni  consensit,  ne,  inyasa 
protegens,  hiereditaria  amitteret.  Glades  a  Normannis  illata  vicinitati 
Medanti  et  Calvimontis  metum  ei  fiaciebat  do  majori." 

*  The  direct  charge  against  William  is  found  only,  as  &r  as  I  know,  in 
the  harangue  which  Grderic  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  conspirators  at  the 
bride-ale  of  1076  (534  B);  "Gualterium  Pontesii  Comitem,  Eduardi  Regis 
nepotem,  cum  BiotA  uzore  suA,  Falesin  hospitavit,  et  nefariA  potione  simul 
ambos  unA  nocte  peremit."    This  one  would  suppose  to  be  after  the  sur- 
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CHAP.  xn.  To  stoop  to  a  crime  of  this  kind,  which  admitted  of  no 
defence,  and  which  coold  he  doked  by  no  self-delusion, 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  a  character  like 
William^s,  in  which,  among  all  its  darker  features,  a  certain 
regard  to  the  first  principles  of  morality,  a  distinct  element 
of  the  fear  of  God,  was  never  wholly  wanting.  I  venture 
therefore  to  dismiss  the  tale  as  simply  part  of  that  stock  of 
uncertified  scandal  of  which  William's  age  was  so  firuitful. 

Geoffrey  of  One  enemy  had  however  still  to  be  brought  into  subjec- 
stiif  holds  ^^on  before  William  could  boast  that  he  was  undisputed 
^^^-  master   of   the  whole    Cenomannian   land.     Geoffrey  of 

Mayenne,  the  brave  defender  of  Le  Mans,  seems  to  have 
refused  to  have  any  share  in  the  surrender  of  the  city ;  he 
had  withdrawn  so  as  not  to  be  a  witness  of  William's 
triumphal  entry ;  he  had  been  often  siunmoned,  but  he 
had  n^lected  every  summons,  to  appear  and  do  a  vassal's 
duty  to  his  new  sovereign.^  Such  an  enemy  was  one  of 
whom  it  was  manifestly  fitting  to  make  an  example.  Call 
him  rebel  or  patriot  as  we  will,  Geofi&ey  of  Mayenne  was  the 
sort  of  man  with  whom  it  did  not  suit  William's  purposes 
to  put  up  with  for  a  moment.    If  the  Duke  knew  when  to 

render  of  Le  Mans.  But  in  the  account  which  Orderic  elsewhere  gives  in 
his  own  person,  William  is  not  distinctly  accused,  and  the  death  of  Walter 
and  Biota  is  made  to  happen  while  the  war  is  going  on  (487  D) ;  **  Dum 
magnanimuB  Dux  frequent!  ezpeditione  rehelles  impeteret  .  .  .  pnedictus 
Comes  Walterius  et  Biota  conjux  ejus  per  inimioorum  machinamenta 
simul,  ut  ferunti  letali  veneno  fraudulenter  infecti  obierunt.  Quibus  de- 
fiinctis,  securior  Dux  .  .  .  rebeiles  expetiit."  But  it  is  plain  from  the 
narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  that  Walter  survived  the  surrender  of 
Le  Mans,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  at  Falaise  while  the  war 
was  going  on.  This  contradiction  throws  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on  the 
whole  story.  See  voL  ii.  pp.  413-414.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever 
charged  William  with  the  death  of  Herbert,  who  died  even  more  oppor- 
tunely for  him  than  Walter. 

^  Will.  Pict.  J 06.  "  Per  legates  iterum  iterumque  monitus  ad  obsequen- 
dum,  mentem  obstinatam  non  omisit."  William  waxes  very  eloquent  in 
abuse  of  the  "  versutus  homo,  Gaufredus  Meduanensis.*'  At  this  distance 
of  time  he  looks  very  like  a  loyal  vassal,  perhaps  even  like  a  true  patriot. 
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delay^  he  also  knew  when  to  hapten.     He  had  won  Le  ohap.  xn. 
Mans  without  a  blow;  he  had  gained  his  point  more  easily 
by  bringing  a  gradual  process  of  terror  and  distress  to  bear 
on  the  minds  of  its  defenders.     No  such  process  would 
answer  with  a  single  determined  enemy.     It  was  for  the 
new  Lord  of  Maine  to  show^  once  for  all^  that  no  man  in  his 
new  dominion  could  resist  him  with  impunity.     The  Duke  ^^^lliam 
therefore  led  his  forces  at  once  against  Geofirey's  town  and  Mayenne. 
fortress  of  Mayenne.*    The  castle  was  strong,  and  men  '®^3* 
deemed  an  assault  to  be  an  hazardous  undertaking.^    But 
the  prince  to  whom  Domfront  and  Alen9on  and  Arques 
had  yielded,  who  had  himself  carried  the  bulwarks  of  his 
own  Falaise  by  sheer  strength  of  onslaught,^  was  not  to  be 
baffled  by  works  which  were  at  least  not  stronger  than 
those  of  so  many  &mous  fortresses.    The  position  of  the  Description 
castle  of  Mayenne  is  one  which  bears  more  likeness  to  that  ^\gyoe, 
of  Alen9on^  than  to  that  of  Falaise  or  Domfront.    It  is  no 
Gaulish  hill-fortress  which  has  grown  by  degrees  into  a 
Roman  and  into  a  modem  city.    The  town  of  Mayenne 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  a  river  of  &r  greater  width  than  the  maternal  beck 
at  Falaise  or  even  than  the  Vaienne  at  Domfront.    It  may 
well  be  that  the  light  craft  of  the  Northmen,  who  so  long 
harassed  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Loire  and  its  tribu- 
taries, may  have  made  their  way  even  to  this  inland  post. 
At  all    events,  the  main  point   in    the    fortification    of 
Mayenne  was  to  secure  the  river.     The  town  covers  the 
steep  slopes  on  either  side,  and  the  right^  bank  of  the 

^  Orderic  (488  A)  makes  William  take  Ambri^ree,  for  whose  capture  we 
have  already  had  two  dates,  on  the  road ;  "  Ambreras  oppidum  ejus  [Gau- 
fredi]  oepit,"  Ac. 

*  The  river  side,  according  to  William  of  Poitiers  (106),  ''nulUt  vi, 
nuUo  ingenio  yel  arte  humanA,  attentari  potest."  The  land  side  was  not 
quite  so  impossible ;  **  Alteri  vero  [lateri]  munimenta  lapidea,  pariterque 
diffidllimus  aditus  propugnant" 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ao6.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  106.  "  Hujus  castri  latus  alteram  .  .  .  aUuitur  soopuloso 
VOL.  m.  P 
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OBAP.  zn.  stream  still  washes  the  walls  of  the  castle.  No  buildings  now 
remain  which  can  have  witnessed  the  wars  of  William  and 
Geoffrey  J  but  the  later  castle  eyidently  ooeapies  the  ancient 
site.  A  noble  range  of  bastions  rising  above  the  stream,  a 
miniature  as  it  were  of  the  mighty  pile  of  dark  and  frown- 
ing Angers^  contrasts  well  with  the  steep  and  narrow 
streets  of  the  town  itself^  with  the  varied  and  eccentric 
outline  of  the  great  church  of  Our  Lady,  and  with  the 
thick  woods  which  still  overshadow  the  river  close  up  to 
the  buildings  of  the  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  modem 
town  lies  on  the  right  bank^  and  in  William^s  time,  when 
Mayenne  was  less  a  town  than  a  military  post^  it  was 
doubtless  this  part  alone^  as  in  the  elder  Angers,  that  was 
encompassed  by  a  wall.^  But  the  date  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Martin  beyond  the  river  shows  that,  as  at  Angers, 
the  opposite  shore  must^  at  this  time^  or  soon  after^  have 
become  the  site  of  a  populous  suburb.  To  a  modern  and 
non-military  eye,  the  site  of  Mayenne,  which  could  easily 
be  commanded  from  the  higher  ground  above^  does  not 
seem  so  formidable  as  that  of  other  places  which  had 
yielded  to  William's  arms;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that^  before  the  invention  of  cannon^  a  fortress  did  not 
suffer  as  it  now  does  by  being  open  to  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy.  No  more  striking  instance  of  this  difference  can 
be  found  than  in  the  long  resistance  which  William  him- 
self met  with  before  the  river  fortress  of  Brionne.*  At  all 
events^  Mayenne  is  spoken  of  as  a  post  weQ  defended  by  the 
river  on  one  side  and  by  both  nature  and  art  on  the  other^ 
and  which  was  looked  on  as  almost  hopeless  to  carry  by 

rapidoque  flumine,  nam  supra  Meduane  ripam  in  pnemptA  montb  rope 
•itum  eet." 

^  At  Angers  the  cathedral  crowns  the  hill,  the.castle  commands  the 
river ;  the  great  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  lies  on  the  other  side,  in 
what  wsa  originally  a  mere  suburb.  But  neither  Angers  nor  Le  Mans  has 
the  steep  double  slope  of  Mayenne. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  964. 
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afiBauIt.     Horse  and  foot,  lances^  swords^  and  arrows^  the  obap.  xu. 
ram  and  the  catapult  themselves^  were  all^  we  are  told^  l>ifficultiM 

of  the 

deemed  useless.^    Famine  alone  could  be  looked  to  for  the  siege, 
reduction  of  the  impregnable  fortress.^    One  only  hope  of 
immediate  success  presented  itself.     Fire  at  least  was  at  The  Nor. 
hand^  and  fire  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  Normans  were  ^^  J^. 
always  ready.     By  the  Duke's  order^  flaming  materials  of 
some  sort  were  hurled  over  the  walls  of  the  town.^  As  ever 
happened  among  the  wooden  houses  of  those  times,  the 
flames  spread  fast^  and  did  their  work  fully  as  well  as  the 
sword.^    The  defenders  of  the  town  waUs  and  town  gat-es 
left  their  posts  to  rescue^  as  far  as  might  be^  their  own  houses 
and  goods.    The  Normans  rushed  in  with  a  loud  and  joyful 
shout.    The  spoils  were  abimdant;  horses^  arms,  household 
stuff  of  every  kind^  were  found  in  plenty.    And  all  was^  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Duke^  given  up  to  his  soldiers.^    The  The  oastle 
town  was  thus  taken^  and  the  next  day  the  castle  sur*  probable 
rendered.^    This  speedy  surrender,  as  well  as  some  ^^^^q^^^J^^ 
expressions  of  our  historian,  might  lead  us  to  think  that 

^  Will.  Plot.  1 06.  "GladiiB.  lanoeis,  missUibus,  nihil  geritur,  nihil 
gereodum  speratur.  Item  neqiie  ariete,  neque  tormento  ceterisve  instru- 
mentis  bellids.    Siquidem  locus  omnino  machinamentiB  importunus  erat.** 

'  lb.  ''Equitum  ac  peditum  copias  tantas  incaasum  fatigari  cnnoti  fer^ 
opinantnr,  multi  conqueruntur,  nullA  spe  animoe  eorum  erigente,  nisi  fort^ 
morft  annii&  vel  ampliore  fames  ezpugnet.** 

'lb.  "En  soUerti  oonsilio  ipsius  [WUlebni]  injecti  ignes  castrum  oor- 
ripinnt." 

*  lb.  107.  "  C&tissim^  diffunduntur  [ignes]  more  suo,  ssevius  omni  ferro 
quseque  obvia  vastantes." 

^  lb.  "  Quse,  sicut  alibi  capta  plerumqiie  grandia,  militum  potihs  quam 
sua  esse  yoluit  continentissimus  ac  liberalissimus  princeps." 

*  William  of  Jnmi&ges,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  169),  puts  the 
taking  of  Mayenne,  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  Le  Mans,  out  of  place.  He  also 
makes  the  fire  accidental  (vil.  37) ;  '*  Meduannm  ver6,  castellum  cujusdam 
opulent!  militis  nomine  Goiffi^di,  adhuc  restiterat,  quod  Dux  exercitibus 
applicitis  aBqvamdih  oppugnans  oepit,  igneque  iujecto  per  duos  pueros, 
qui  clam  ad  ludendum  cum  oppidanis  in&ntibus  intraverant,  combussit/' 
Wace  (10150)  says,  '*  Li  bores  esprit  et  aluma."  Oi-d.  Vit.  488  A.  "  Medu- 
anam  post  diutinam  obsidionem  combussit.*^ 

P   2 
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OHAP.  xn.  G^ofirey  himself  was  not  present  in  person.^  Of  his 
Hia  later  immediate  fate  we  hear  nothing;  but^  thirty  years  later, 
1073^098.  either  himself,  or  perhaps  a  son  of  the  same  name,  again 
played  an  important  part  in  Cenomannian  history.^  The 
town  was  restored  by  William;^  a  garrison  was  left  in  the 
castle ;  the  Duke  and  his  army  went  home  rejoicing/  and 
the  few  who  still  ventured  to  hold  up  their  heads  against 
him  within  his  new  dominions  soon  submitted.^ 

Suooeaaon  The  &,td  of  one  person  has  still  to  be  spoken  of.  The 
tbeHoiue  bouse  of  the  Counts  of  Maine  might  seem  to  have  lain 
of  Maine.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  f^^  Herbert,  Walter,  Biota,  had  all 
been  swept  away.®  It  may  strengthen  the  belief  that 
William  had  no  hand  in  their  removal  when  we  find  that 
they  were  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  member  of  the 
same  house  whom  William  had  no  possible  motive  to  destroy, 
but  rather  every  possible  motive  to  keep  alive.     Herbert 

^  I  infer  this,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  his  name 
during  the  siege,  and  from  the  unlikelihood  that  such  a  man  would  have 
yielded  to  what  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  panic,  but  from  the  expressions 
of  William  of  Poitiers  a  little  before  (106) ;  *'Fuga,  astutia,  validaeque 
munitiones  non  modicum  fiducue  ministraverunt.  Statuit  ergo  prudentia 
repudiati  domini  latibulum  carissimum  abalienare  ei  castrum  Meduanum, 
KstimaoB  mult6  satius  ao  dignius  h&c  pcenft  ferire»  quam  fugitantem  persequi, 
et  yictoriam  levem  ez  eo  capto  insignibus  titulis  addere/' 

*  See  Vet.  An.  iii.  ♦ais  ;  Ord.  Vit.  706  C,  707  A,  771  D. 

'  Will.  Plot.  107.  **  Restauratis  qum  flamma  oorruperat,  prsBsidioque 
proyidenter  disposito."  So  "Will.  Gem.  vii.  17.  "  Quod  iterum  restauravit 
etcustodibus  suis  mancipavit."  So  Benolt,  35770.   But  Wace  (10353)  says, 

*'Lung  temi  <tprez  quant  son  leu  vit     Gardes  i  mist  ki  Tatomerent, 
Le  restora  sainE  ountredit.  Ki  pais  tindrent  e  paiz  garderent." 

*  WilLPict,  U.S.  *'  Insolitum  triumphum, quasi  de  natur&  superat&,  domum 
revexit  cum  immense  gaudio  exercittLs.** 

*  Ord.  Vit.  488  A.  '*  Quo  superato,  penfa  omnes  iUius  complices  et  ad 
rebellandum  fiiutores  terrore  ounrati  sunt,  et  Willelmum  Principem,  quern 
diyina  manus  protegebat,  timere  eique  obsecundare  coacti  sunt." 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  314*.  "  WiUelmus  Princeps  Normanorum  .  .  .  Cenoman- 
nensem  oomitatum,  exstinctis  atque  omninb  deletis  ejusdem  comitates  h»re- 
dibus,  adquisierat.*'  Is  this  meant  as  a  charge  against  William  Y  If  so, 
it  extends  beyond  Walter  and  Biota,  and  seems  to  prove  too  much. 
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had  died  before  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the  Duke's  ohap.  zn. 
son  could  be  carried  out.    William  now  sent  for  her  from  Margwnot 

brought 

her  German  shelter^  meaning  to  bring  her  up  in  his  own  from 
land  as  the  bride  of  its  future  sovereign.  On  account  of  "^^^y* 
her  youth^  the  actual  marriage  was  put  off  for  a  while,  and 
the  fair  and  pious  Margaret  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
discreet  persons  of  both  sexes.^  Before  the  time  for  the 
marriage  came,  the  bride  was  no  more.'  The  tale  is  told  Her  death, 
of  her,  as  it  is  told  of  one  of  William's  own  daughters,  that 
she  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  an  earthly  bridegroom, 
and  prayed  to  be  released  from  so  hard  a  necessity.^  After 
her  death,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  saints,  a  hair-shirt 
was  found  on  her,  with  which,  young  as  she  was,  she  had 
already  learned  to  bring  the  flesh  into  subjection.^  The 
body  thus  early  inured  to  austerity  found  its  last  home  in 
the  minster  of  Fecamp,  which,  along  with  other  churches 
of  her  adopted  country,  she  had  already  learned  to  love  and 
honour.* 


The  conquest  of  Maine  is  one  of  the  most  important  Import- 
events  in  the  life  of  William.     It  stands  second  only  to  Jhe*oon- 
the  Conquest  of  England.     It  was  in  truth  William^s  first  Jf^J^f  j^ 
great  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  Conqueror,  it  was  connexion 
a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  still  greater  work  which  he  had  to  conquest  of 
do  beyond  the  sea.    The  two  events  indeed  have  a  direct    ^ 
connexion.     William^s  rival  for  the  possession  of  Maine 

'  Will.  Pict.  105.  "Quoniam  pueri  setas  nondnm  ftiit  matnra  conjugio 
[Robert  must  have  been  four  years  younger  than  Margaret,  whoae  father 
died  in  1051,  two  years  before  William*8  marriage],  in  locis  tutis  illam, 
prope  nubilem,  magno  oum  honore  custodiri  fecit,  nobilium  atque  sapientium 
▼iromm  ac  matronarum  cune  commisiam."  Orderic  (488  A)  says  she  was 
entrusted  *'  Stigaudo  potenti  viro  de  mansione  Odonis.**  Compare  the  en- 
trusting of  William's  own  daughter  to  Roger  of  Beaumont ;  Orderio,  573  D. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  u.  s.  ''  Priusquam  nubiles  annos  attingeret  seculi  ludibriis 
erepta  feliciter  obiit." 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.    He  enlarges  on  this  at  length. 

•  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  •  Wm.  Pict  and  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s. 
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OHAP.  xn.  was^  if  not  an  English  Mthelingy  yet  the  grandson  of  an 
English  King^  a  possible^  though  not  a  likely^  competitor 
for  the  English  Crown.^  But  the  conquest  of  Maine 
connects  itself  with  the  conquest  of  England  in  a  more 
instructive  way  than  through  the  fact  that  Walter  of 
Mantes  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  iSthelred.  The 
An&iogiei  circumstances  of  the  two  conquests  are  strangely  alike^ 
the^wo.  *"^d  the  earlier  and  lesser  success  may  well  have  served 
both  as  a  happy  omen  and  as  an  actual  school  for  the  later 
and  greater  enterprise.  In  each  case^  William  took  pos- 
session of  a  land^  at  once  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants^ 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  members  of  the  reigning  family. 
In  each  case^  William  trampled  alike  on  hereditary  right 
and  on  popular  election.  But  in  neither  case  was  it  the 
mere  brute  force  of  the  sword  which  he  opposed  to  them. 
Those  wonderful  arts  by  which  he  deceived  others,  by 
which  he  most  likely  deceived  even  himself^  in  the  matter 
of  England,  were  practised  with  almost  equal  skill,  though 
in  a  narrower  fields  in  the  matter  of  Maine.  In  the  case 
of  Maine^  as  in  the  case  of  England^  William  contrived  to 
give  his  claims  an  aspect  of  strict  legality.  In  both  cases 
he  could  allege  a  bequest  of  a  reigning  sovereign ;  in  both 
cases  he  could  allege  an  act  of  homage  done  by  a  rival :  in 
both  cases  a  marriage^  which  in  neither  case  ever  took 
effect,  was  designed  to  connect  William's  house  with  the 
house  of  the  rival  who  thus  became  his  vassal.  The  circum- 
stances indeed  differed  in  the  two  stories ;  the  parts  in  the 
two  dramas  were  differently  arranged.  In  the  Cenoman- 
nian  version,  the  bequest  of  Eadward  and  the  homage  of 
Harold  are  both  united  in  the  person  of  Herbert.  The 
part  of  Harold  is  therefore  divided  between  Herbert  and 
Walter,  or  rather  between  Herbert  and  the  valiant  Geofirey 
of  Mayenne.  Such  differences  will  always  occur,  for  no 
events  in  history  exactly  reproduce  one  another.     But  in 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  420. 
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each  Btoiy  we  see  the  beqnest^  the  commendation^  the  chap.  xn. 
intended  marriage.  In  each  the  conquest  is  made  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  legal  claim,  which  is  unavoidably  backed  by 
force.  In  each  the  conqueror  contrives  to  be  received  with 
at  least  the  outward  consent  of  the  conquered.  The  two 
stories  are  so  like  one  another  that  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  likeness  was  present  to  the  keen  and  busy  mind  of  the 
hero  of  both.  While  winning  MainCj  William  was^  beyond 
all  doubt^  planning  how  he  might  win  England.  He  was 
feeling  his  way;  he  was  learning  his  trade;  he  was 
practising,  his  prentice  hand  in  the  great  arts  of  diplomacy 
and  invasion.  It  is  therefore  not  only  the  mere  probable 
chronological  sequence^  but  a  close  connexion  in  the 
subjects  themselves^  which  leads  us  directly  from  William^s 
Cenomannian  conquest  to  the  subject  of  the  last  section  of 
the  Chapter^  to  the  visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  the  Norman 
Courts  and  to  the  memorable  oath^  whatever  was  its  exact 
nature^  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  plighted  to  the  Norman 
Duke. 


§  4.  The  risil  of  Harold  and  the  Breton  War. 
1064? 

The  time  was  now  come  for  the  two  bom  leaders  of  Position 
men  around  whose  career  our  whole  history  gathers  to^^i^i^^ 
meet  face  to  face.     As  yet,  for  a  little  while,  their  meet-  Harold, 
ing  was  to  be  friendly;  but  in  that  friendly  meeting  the 
seeds  were  sown  of  their  last  meeting  on  the  battle-field. 
The  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons  were  now  each  of  them   at   the  height  of  his 
glory.     The  most  fiimous  exploits  of  each  had  happened 
within  a  single  year.    About  the  time  that  William  had 
been  receiving  the  submission  of  Le  Mans  and  Mayenne, 
Harold  had  been  waging  his  great  campaign  against  the 
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OHAP.  xn.  Welsh^  and^  if  he   had   not   been  winning   crowns  for 
himself,  he  had  been  disposing  of  crowns  to  others  and 
William     receiving  the  homage  of  their  wearers.^      It  is  not  too 
^it^^        much  to  say  that^  at  that  moment^  William  and  Harold 
SHwo*     ^^^  ^^^  *^^  foremost  men  of  Western  Europe.     The 
first  men    great  Emperor  was  gone;   the  great  Pope  had  not  yet 
Europe,      risen  on  the  worlds  though  Hildebrand  the  Archdeacon 
had  already  begun  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
which  he  was  before  long  to  be  the  avowed  as  well  as 
the  virtual  ruler.    Among  Western  crowns,  those  of  France 
and  Germany  were  worn  by  children;  on  what  brow  the 
Crown  of  England  rested  I  need  not  again  set  forth. 
Kings  of  greater  renown  than  Eadward  or  Philip  reigned 
in  Northern  Europe;   but  the  persevering  prudence  of 
Swend^   the    knight-errantry  of   Harold    Hardrada^    can 
hardly  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  union  of  every  kingly 
gift  alike  in  the   great  Englishman  and   in   the   great 
Norman.    Few  words  are  needed  to  show  how  far,  in 
Gaul  and  in  Britain  respectively,  the  great  Duke  and 
the  great  Earl  outshone  the  sovereigns  to  whom  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  had  given  the  right  to  claim  the  vassal's 
homage  from  the  one  and  the  subject's  duty  from  the  other. 
Among  princes  not  bearing  the  royal  title,  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders  and  Regent  of  France,  could  alone  be  com- 
pared with  them  in  power.      But  no  one  would  bring 
his  personal  character  and  personal  exploits  into  rivalry 
with  those  of  the    renowned    rulers  of  Normandy  and 
Wessex.     Harold  and  William  then  were  the  first  men 
in  Western  Christendom,  the  one  the  first  in  continental 
lands,   the  other  the    first   within    the    Island    Empire. 
The  rivalry  Nothing  had  as  yet  happened  to  make  either  the  avowed 
them  88      enemy  of  the  other,  and  two  such  men  must  have  looked 
aTowed.     admiringly  on  each  other's  great  deeds.     Yet  each  must 

»  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  475.  476,  634. 
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have  looked  on  the  other  as  a  lion  in  his  path ;  both  were  chap.  xii. 
already  aiming  at  the  same  prize,  and  each  must  have 
known  that  that  prize  was  not  likely  to  be  won  without 
a  struggle  with  a  worthy  rival.     It  is  a  striking  episode  Their 
in  our  story  when  these  two  mighty  men,  so  soon  to  be  Q^J^ti^ 
the  deadliest  of  enemies,  could  meet  yet  once,  as  host?^^®*^®' 

'  •'  '  it  was 

and  guest,  in  peace  and  friendship.  Whether  they  had  their  fint 
before  seen  each  other  is  uncertain.  They  had  not  met 
on  English  ground,  for  at  the  time  of  William's  visit  to 
Eadward,  Harold,  I  need  not  say,  was  a  banished  man 
in  Ireland.  Whether  they  met  on  Norman  ground  in 
the  course  of  Harold's  earlier  continental  journey  we  have 
no  certain  evidence.  If  they  had  met  at  any  earlier 
moment,  their  earlier  meeting  no  doubt  taught  each  of 
them  what  manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with  in  the 
other.  But  in  no  case  had  that  earlier  meeting  any  such 
direct  results  on  the  events  of  our  history  as  those  which 
sprang  out  of  the  strange  accident  which  now  for  a  while 
made  Earl  Harold  the  guest,  the  friend,  the  companion  in 
arms,  of  the  Norman  Duke. 

I  have  said  a  strange  accident,  because,  among  all  the  Contra- 
various  statements  which  are  handed  down  to  us  as  to  nature 
the  occasion  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy  and  his  alleged  ^^®  . 
oath  to  William,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  that  version  which  stories, 
represents  his  presence  in  Normandy  as  being  wholly  the 
result  of  chance.   I  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  portion 
of  our  history,  perhaps  no  portion  of  any  history,  which  is 
more  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  contradictoiy,  and  often 
impossible,  statements  than  that  on  which  we  are  now 
entering.      I  have   already  touched  incidentally  on  the 
subject  in  an  earlier  Chapter.^     I  there  said  that,  with  Probable 
regard  both  to  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward  to  William  ^i'^of 
and  to  the  alleged  oath  -of  Harold  to  William,  I  could  not  *™**'- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  199  et  seqq. 
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oBAF.  xn.  but  hold  that  there  is  some  groundwork  of  truth  in  both 
stories.  I  held  that  the  absolute  silence  of  the  oontem- 
ponuy  English  writers  toldj  under  the  circumstances^  in 
favour  of  a  bequiest  of  some  kind  and  an  oath  of  some 
kind.  But  the  details,  as  I  there  said,  are  told  with  such 
an  amount  of  contradiction^  many  of  the  statements  are 
so  manifestly  impossible^  it  is  so  hard  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  event  or  to  piece  it  on  in  any  way  to  the  imdoubted 
facts  of  the  history^  that  we  can  hardly  admit  anything 
as  certain  beyond  these  bare  facts  of  a  bequest  of  some 
kind  and  an  oath  of  some  kind.  As  for  the  bequest^ 
I  trust  that  I  have  shown^  that  the  groundwork  of 
William^s  claim  as  testamentary  successor  to  Eadward 
was,  in  all  probability^  a  promise  of  the  succession,  or  at 
least  a  promise  of  a  royal  recommendation  to  the  Witan^ 
1051.  made  by  Eadward  to  William  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's 
visit  to  England.  I  trust  that  I  have  also  shown  that 
that  promise  was  set  aside  by  later  arrangements  in  favour^ 
first  of  the  ^theling  Eadward,  and  then  of  Earl  Harold.^ 
Connexion  With  regard  to  the  oath^  it  is^  in  the  Norman  accounts^ 
thebequest  ii^oxtricably  mixed  up  with  the  bequest.  In  one  version 
^f^' ,  Harold  is  actually  represented  as  being  sent  into  Normandy 
the  oath  of  to  announce  the  devise  of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  William. 
In  all  the  received  versions  the  intentions  of  Eadward  in 
&vour  of  his  Norman  kinsman  are  taken  for  granted  as 
the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is  demanded.  The  two 
questions  then  must  be  discussed  together.  As  ususd^ 
I  shall  discuss  them  at  large  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.^  I  shall  here  do  little  more  than  tell  the  tale 
itselfj  in  that  shape  in  which  it  seems  to  me  to  have  least 
of  improbability  about  it*  But^  as  I  before  said^  I  can 
look  upon  nothing  in  the  whole  story  as  absolutely  certain^ 
except  that  Harold  made  some  engagement  or  other^  which 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  303,  421.  •  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  367  et  seqq.,  4M. 

'  See  Appendix  R. 
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was  capable  of  being  construed  as  an  admission  of  William'^s  ohap.  xn. 
claim  to  the  Crown^  and  whicb  made  bis  own  later  accept- 
ance of  the  Crown  capable  of  being  represented  as  an  act 
of  perjury. 

There  are  three  chief  statements  as  to  the  csases  whidi  Three  dif- 

took   Harold   into  Nonnandy.      According  to  a  version  yenionB  • 

which  I  have  already  mentioned,  Eadward,  perhaps  after  '•  ??™^^ 

the  death  of  the  ^theling^  determined  to  make  William  Eadwardto 

his  heir.     He  therefore  sent  Harold  over  to  announce  his  the  devise 

intention  to  the  Norman  Duke,  and  to  confirm  the  appoint-  ^rown  in 

ment  by  an  oath  in  his  own  person.     This  account  I  be-  favour  of 

.  William. 

lieve  to  be  absolutely  fabulous.     According  to  another 
account,   Oodwine,  on  his  reconciliation   with  Eadward,  s.  Harold 
gave  hostages  to  the  King  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  c^  tlw ' 
persons  of  his  youngest  son  Wulfnoth  and  his  grandson  ^'pfl**^®^ 

*  •'         °  °  given  by 

Hakon  the  son  of  Swegen.  These  hostages  were  given  by  Godwine 
the  King  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans. 
Now  that  years  had  rolled  by,  now  that  Gkdwine  was 
dead,  now  that  Eadward  was,  as  this  version  of  the  story 
implies,  on  perfectly  good  and  confidential  terms  with 
Oodwine's  successor  Harold,  there  no  longer  seemed  any 
reason  why  a  brother  and  a  nephew  of  the  first  man  in 
England  should  linger  any  longer  in  foreign  banishment. 
Harold  therefore  asks  the  King's  leave  to  go  to  the  Court 
of  William  and  ask  for  their  release.  The  King  warns  his 
brother-in-law  against  so  perilous  an  adventure  ,*  he  knew 
William  well,  and  some  harm  was  sure  to  happen  to 
Harold,  if  he  trusted  himself  in  his  power.  The  impetuous 
spirit  of  the  Earl  refuses  to  hearken  to  the  warnings  of 
the  Saint.  He  wrings  an  unwilling  permission  from  the 
King,  and  goes  on  his  errand.  He  is  entrapped  into  an 
oath  binding  him  in  the  fullest  way  to  support  William's 
claims.  He  returns  to  England  to  receive  much  more  of 
sorrowful  reproof  and  warning  from  the  King  who  had 
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OHAP.  xn. 


Thefimt 
Btory  a 
mere  in- 
vention ; 
the  second 
oontaina 
a  certain 
ground- 
work of 

fiMSt. 

Both 

fltoricB 

assume 

Harold*8 

loyalty  to 

Eadward. 


Improba- 
bility of 
the  story 
of  the 
hostages; 
its  origin. 


foreseen    the    future  so   much   more    clearly  than    him- 
self.1 

This  tale  I  do  not  believe  any  more  than  the  other^  but 
it  apparently  differs  &om  it  as  not  being  pure  invention^ 
but  as  being  grounded  on  a  certain  basis  of  fact.  Both 
storiesj  it  will  be  observed^  assume  the  loyalty  of  Harold 
and  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Eadward^  and  they 
thereby  at  once  contradict  those  other  Norman  statements 
which  describe  Harold  as  acting  with  insolence  to  Eadward, 
and  Eadward  as  being  afraid  of  Harold's  power.'  The 
former  story  indeed^  by  representing  Harold  as  sent  to 
announce  and  confirm  Eadward^s  choice^  implies  that 
Harold  had  himself  no  designs  on  the  Crown,  or^  at  all 
events^  that  Eadward  had  no  suspicion  that  he  had  any. 
But  the  second  story  distinctly  implies  that^  at  the  time 
of  the  journey^  Eadward  had  no  intentions  in  favour  of 
William^  perhaps  that  he  had  intentions  in  favour  of 
Harold.  This  version  therefore  comes  nearer  to  the  true  state 
of  the  case  than  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  hostages^ 
I  do  not  believe  the  tale^  but  I  still  suspect  that  some 
small  amount  of  truth  lurks  under  it.  No  English  account 
of  the  restoration  of  Godwine  mentions  that  he  gave 
hostages  to  the  King^  still  less  that  any  such  hostages 
were  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Duke  William.  Such 
a  story  is  most  improbable  in  itself^  and  it  distinctly  con- 
tradicts the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Hostages  were  given 
and  exchanged  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  banishment 
and  return  of  Godwine^  once  indeed  so  late  as  the  day 
of  his  return,  the  day  before  the  femous  Mickle  Gemot.^ 
But  this  was  because  matters  were  still  under  debate,  and, 
when  hostages  were  given,  they  were  given  on  both  sides. 
When  the  controversy  was  over,  when  Qt)dwine  was  faUy 
restored  to  his  old  honours,  there  was  no  4onger  any  need 

*  See  Appendix  R.  »  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  537,  543. 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  339,  and  of.  pp.  147,  149,  580. 
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or  any  room  for  hostages.   At  such  a  moment  as  that^  when  chap.  xn. 
God  wine's  family  and  the  whole  patriotic  party  were  in  the 
full  swing  of  triumph,  when  decrees  were  being  passed  for 
their  restoration  to  all  their  honours,  when  other  decrees 
were  pronouncing  banishment  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Norman  faction,  when  every  road  was  thronged  with  Nor- 
man knights  and  priests  fleeing  for  their  lives, — at  such 
a  moment  as  this,  it  is   utterly  inconceivable  that   two 
members  of  the  House  of  Godwine,  a  son  and  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Earl,  should  have  been  sent  off  into  what  would 
be  in  truth  captivily,  however  honourable  captivity,  at  the 
Norman  Court.     Nothing  short  of  the  express  authority 
of  the  English  Chronicles  could  make  us  accept  a  state- 
ment so  utterly  incredible.     And  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported by  their  authority,  it  is  implicitly  contradicted  by 
it.    The  banishment  of  Wulfiioth  and  Hakon  is  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  all  the  members  of 
Godwine's  Bsunily  were  restored  to  what  they  had  before 
held.^     I  therefore  altogether  disbelieve  in  the  story  of  the 
hostages.     But  I  think  that  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
its  origin,  which  I  shall  accordingly  attempt  to  do  else- 
where.^    I  accept  then  the   third  version,  according  to  Third 
which  Harold's  presence   in  Normandy  was  purely  ac-  Harold'i 
cidental.     According  to  this  account,  he  was  not  going  to  ^^^^^^ 
William's   court,  either  on  the   King's  errand  or  on  his  accidental, 
own.    He  was  sailing  elsewhere,  to  Wales  or  to  Flanders,  or  stress  of 
simply  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  Channel.     I  am  inclined  ^®**^®'' 
to  think  that  this  last  was  really  the  case,  and  I  Airther 
suspect  that  he  was  accompanied  on  his  pleasure-trip  by 
some  of  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  by  his  brother  Possible 
Wulfiioth,  his    nephew   Hakon,   and   possibly  his   sister  oJ^hw 
iElfgifu.»    At  all  events,  the  Earl  set  forth  at  the  head  ^^^^ 
of  a  considerable  company,   enough  to  fill  three  of  the^umiiy- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  'See  Appendix  R. 

'  See  Appendices  B.  and  S. 
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oBAF.  xn.  veesels  of  the  time^^  and  he  went  accompanied  by  dogs  and 
hawks,  ready  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field  at  any  points 
They  tet    at  which  they  might  land.^    The  place  of  embarcation  was 
BoBham.     close  by  the  favourite  South-Saxon  abode  of  Godwine  and 
Harold,  the  land-locked   haven   of  Bosham.^    The  con- 
temporary record  sets  them  before  our  eyes  as  first  paying 
their  devotions  in  that  venerable  church  which  still  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  living  witnesses  of  their  age,^  and  then 
as  feasting  in  the  Earl's  hall,  before  their  temporary  fare- 
well to  their  native  land.*^     As  for  their  voyage,  nearly  all 
accounts  agree  that,  whatever  was  their  original  destination, 
They  are    Harold's  ships  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coast 
a'stonnto  ofPonthieu.  They  were  there  in  the  dominions  of  Count  Guy, 
p^  Sif  °^  ^^^»  ^^^  ^^  slaughter  of  Mortemer,  had  become,  first  the 
prisoner,  and  then  the  vassal,  of  William.^     Guy,  like  the 
The  right   princes  and  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  Gaul,  exercised 
Barbarous  ^^®  right  of  wreck  in  all  its  fulness.     Their  barbarous  and 
treatment   unchristian  practice  on  this  head  is  strongly  and  justly 
wrecked     denounced  by  the   panegyrist   of  William.7      The  ship- 
wrecked man,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as  an  object 
of  humanity  and  Christian  charity,  was  looked  on  as  a 
wretch  forsaken  of  God  and  man,  who  became  the  lawAil 


^  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  pi.  i. 

'  So  Eadmer  (4)  makes  him  go  "  cnm  ditioribus  et  honestioribus  homini- 
bus  suifl  [bis  own  Thegns  or  personal  Comitatus],  auro  et  argento  yeateque 
pretiosft  nobiliter  instmctis.*' 

•  See  YoL  ii.  p.  151. 

*  Tapestry,  pi.  i.  It  is  singular  however  that,  though  a  large  part 
of  Bosham  Church  is  as  old  as  Harold's  time,  or  older,  the  picture  in  the 
Tapestry  is  in  no  way  like  it— or  indeed  like  any  other  human  erection. 

"  Tapestry,  pi.  1.  •  See  above,  p.  157. 

^  Will.  Pict.  108.  "  Docuit  enhn  avaritis  calliditas  Galliarum  quasdam 
nationes  exsecrandam  consuetudinem,  barbaram,  et  longissim^  ab  omni 
aequitate  Christianft  alienam.  Illaqueant  potentes  aut  locupletes  :  trusos 
in  ergastula  afficiunt  contumeliis,  tormentis.  Sic  yari&  miserift  prope  ad 
necem  usque  contritos  ejiciunt  ssepissim^  venditos  magno."  So  WiU. 
Malms,  ii.  228.  '*Barbarum  et  effirsenatum  morem  regionis  esse  ut  qui 
evaserant  in  mari  naufiragium  in  terr&  invenirent  perioulum." 


persons. 
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spoil  of  the  lord  into  whose  hands  he  was  thrown.     Indeed  obap.  xn. 
the  words  used  might  almost  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
they  were  not  eyen  satisfied  with  those  unfortunates  whom 
accident  threw  in  their  way.     Fraud  of  some  kind,  Mae 
lights  or  the  like^  would  seem  to  have  been  used  to  entrap  the 
unwary,^    And  woefol  indeed  was  the  doom  of  the  unlucky 
wretch  who  fell  into  their  hands.     Imprisonment  was  his 
usual  fate^  and  to  imprisonment  tortmre  was  often  added. 
The  higher  and  more  illustrious  the  victim^  the  harder  was 
his  doom,  as  from  such  captives  more  might  be  wrung 
in  the  way  of  ransom  than  could  be  gained  from  meaner  men. 
Such  was  now  the  &te  which  threatened  the  foremost  man 
of  England,  the  brother-iin-law  of  its  King.     A  fisherman,  Harold 
we  are  told,  who  frequented  the  English  coast,  knew  the  ^  gIj  of 
person  of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.     He  hastened  to  ]^^*^^^ 
Gount  Guy;   for  twenty  pounds  he  would  show  him  a  by  him. 
captive  who  would  gladly  pay  a  hundred  pounds  for  his 
ransom.'    The  Count  rode  in  person  to  the  coast,  and  the 
English  Earl  was  seized  in  his  presence.^     Harold  was  now  He  U  im- 
kept  in  prison,  perhaps  actually  in  fetters,*  not,  as  has  been  Kaurain. 
sometimes  thought,  on  the  sea-shore  at  Saint  Valery,  but 
in  the  inland  fortress  of  Beaurain  near   Hesdin.^     Some 

^  I  infer  m  much  from  the  uae  of  the  wosd  '*  illaqueant "  in  the  hist 
quotation  from  William  of  Poitiers. 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  10765  et  seqq.  The  sums  of  money  are  thus 
given  (10776); 

*'Doint  li  vint  livres  solement,         Kar  tel  prison  li  liverra, 
n  i'en  fera  gaaigner  cent,  Ej  cent  livres  u  plus  donra." 

'  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pUte  a.  "HicapprehenditWidoHaroldum."  Benoit 
de  Ste.  Maure  (56540)  adds  the  odd  comment,  that  those  who  were  seized 
in  this  fiishion  might  have  wished  themselves  in  Sicily ;  "  Mieuz  vousissent 
eetre  en  Sezile."  Yet,  when  Benoit  wrote,  Sicily  was  a  settled  Korman 
monarchy. 

*  So  at  least  says  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  218) ;  '*  Manus  manicis, 
pedes  compedibus,  pnebuere." 

'  This  is  quite  plain  from  the  Tapestry,  plate  2.  "  Duxit  eum  ad  Belrem 
et  ibi  eum  tenuit."  Waoe  (10784)  says,  "  A  Abevile  I'ont  men^,"  and  makes 
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oHiLP.  xn.  however  of  the  party  contrived  to  escape ;  an  Englishman, 
ifme^tte  ^^'^gcd  with  a  message  from  Earl  Harold,  made  his  way 
to  William,  to  the  palace  of  Rouen  and  to  the  presence  of  William. 
The  messenger  knelt  before  the  Duke,  and  told  him  the 
tale  of  wrong,  how  the  great  English  Earl,  without  any 
offence  on  his  part,  had  been  seized  by  a  vassal  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  at  that  moment  held  in  bonds  at  Beau- 
rain.^     We  can  well  understand  the  mingled  feelings  of 
William  on  hearing  such  a  piece  of  news.    The  nobler 
elements  of  his  nature  would  sincerely  abhor  the  base 
act  of  Ouy;  but  his  crafty  policy  would  at  once  discern 
how  great  and  manifold  were  the  advantages  which  he 
William's    might  draw  out  of  the  crime  of  his  vassal.'     His  rival, 
the  mattOT.  ^^^  7^^  ^^  ^P®^  enemy,  was  thrown  into  his  hands  by 
an   accident  which   made  generosity  at  once  the  surest 
policy.     No  greater  good  fortune  could  befall  William 

Gnj  take  him  to  Beaarain  only  after  the  news  has  reached  William  (v. 
10798) ; 

"  A  Belrem  le  fist  env^ier 
Por  fere  del  Due  esluingnier." 
This  I  oonceive  to  arise  from  a  misconception  of  the  words  of  William  of 
Jumi^ges,  vii.  31 ;  "In  manus  "Widonis  AbbatisvilliB  Comitis  incidit. 
Quern  idem  Comes  captnm  cum  suis  confestim  in  custodilL  truait.*'  But 
this  does  not  imply  that  AbbeyiUe  was  the  place  of  imprisonment.  William 
of  Poitiers,  William  of  Mahnesbury,  and  Benott  do  not  mention  any  par- 
ticular place.  Anyhow  it  was  not  Saint  Valery.  See  below,  Chapter 
xy.  $  2, 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  10785  ; 

"  E  Heraut  a  par  un  priv^ 
En  Normendie  el  Due  mand^." 
Eadmer  (5)  says,  **  Constrictus  igitur  Harildus  quemlibet  ex  vulgo,  pro- 
miss&  mercede  illectum,  clam  ad  Comitem  KormaDnise  dirigit ;"  but  that 
the  messenger  was  an  Englishman  appears  from  his  moustache  in  the 
Tapestiy,  plate  3.     "Hie  venit  nuntius  ad  Wilgelmum  Ducem."    William 
of  Malmesbury,  ii.  328,  gives  another  turn  to  the  message,  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  elsewhere.     One  expression  is  very  odd ;  *'  Si  pecuniis  exu- 
enda  capti vitas  esset,  Ubens  daret  Willelmo  Comiti,  non  gemiviro  Guidoni." 
I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  strange  epithet  and  spondaic  cadence. 
'  Wace  understood  this.     Roman  de  Rou,  10800  ; 
"Li  Dus  pensa  s*il  le  teneit, 
K'il  en  fereit  bien  son  espleit." 
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than  that  which  made  him  the  benefactor,  the  liberator,  of  ohap.  xn. 
Harold.    He  might  disarm  him  by  beneiSts ;  he  might  win 
him  over  hj  cajolery;    he  might  entrap  him  into  some 
engagement,    which    might    be    craftily    represented    as 
binding  the   English  Earl  to   something  which  he  had 
himself  perhaps  never    dreamed  of.     He  could,  in  any 
case,   establish   a  claim  upon   his   gratitude;    he    might 
perhaps  establish  a  claim   upon  his  honour.     Whatever 
course  events  might  take,  some  gain,  greater  or  smaller, 
could    hardly  fSdl   to    accrue    to  William.      His    course 
therefore  was  clear ;  Harold  was  to  be  set  free  at  any  cost. 
Messengers  were  sent,  bidden  to  hasten  to  Beaurain  with  He  sends 
the  fuU  speed  of  Norman  horsemanship.^     They  were  to  demandT 
ask  in  the  Duke^s  name  for  the  enlar&fement  of  the  illus-  Harold's 

.•  enlarge- 

trious  captive ;  they  were,  if  it  proved  needful,  to  demand  ment. 
it  with  threats.^     G^uy,  himself  for  two  years  the  captive 
of  William,  had  no  mind  to  bring  on  himself  the  wrath 
of  his  new  overlord  a  second  time.     He  put  the  best  face  Gay  bringg 
on  the  matter;'  the  Earl  was  at  once  released  from  prison,  waUam 
and  Guy  and  Harold  rode  together,  hawk  on  hand,  to  meet  **  ^* 
Duke  William.     The  Duke  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
border  fortress  of  Eu,  the  castle  of  the  brave  and  loyal 

^  Will.  Plot.  loB.  *' Proper^  miads  legatis."  The  speed  at  whioh  they 
ride  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  3)  is  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  represented  in 
the  whole  story,  except  in  the  yery  thick  of  the  battle. 

'lb.  '*  Precatu  simul  ac  minis  eztortum."  William  of  Jumibges 
(vii  31)  pnts  this  still  more  strongly;  ^Duz  autem  nt  hoc  comperit, 
missis  legatis  yiolenter  ilium  eztorsit."  But  the  other  narratiYes  do  not 
bear  this  out. 

Eadmer  (5)  makes  two  messages,  the  latter  stronger  than  the  former ; 
"  nie  [Willelmus]  festinatb  per  nundos  mandat  Domino  Pontivi,  Hanldum 
com  snis  ab  omni  calumni&  libemm  sibi  quantodhs  mitti,  si  pristin&  ami- 
dti&  suo  amod6  yellet  ex  more  potiri.  Sed  quum  ille  hominem  dunittere 
noUetj  iterum  in  mandate  acoepit  se  necessarib  Haraldum  missnrum,  alio, 
quin  certiasimb  sciret  WiUelmum  Nonnannise  Ducem  armatum  pro  eo 
Pontivum  iturum." 

'  Eadmer  however  makes  him  still  plunder  his  captives;  "Mittit 
igitur  virum  com  sociis,  prim6  tamen  eis  qua  meliora  detulerant  simul 
ablatis." 


VOL,  III, 
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OHAP.  xn. 

William's 
rewards 
to  Guy. 


Harold's 
splendid 
reoeption 
at  Rouen. 


Count  Bobert^  Instead  of  being  the  prisoner  of  Gtnj, 
Harold  was  now  the  gaest  of  William.  The  prompt 
obedience  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  to  the  bidding  of  the 
Duke  was  rewarded  with  fitting  thanks^  with  money — ^no 
doubt  to  the  amount  of  Harold's  ransom-— and  moreover 
with  a  large  and  goodly  grant  of  lands  by  the  banks 
of  the  Eaulne.^  The  price  was  a  heavy  one^  bat  it  was  a 
price  which  William  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  the  great 
advantage  which  a  &eak  of  fortune  had  thus  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  his  hands. 

Harold  was  now  the  honoured  guest  of  William.  The 
Duke  of  the  English^  as  he  appeared  in  Norman  eyes^^ 
accompanied  his  Norman  brother  to  his  palace  at  Rouen.^ 
There  he  was  entertained  with  martial  exercises;^  he  re- 
ceived every  mark  of  respect  which  was  due  to  so  illustrious 
a  visitor;  he  was  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
Duke  and  his  family.     One  writer,  whose  minute  know* 


^  See  above,  p.  ii6.  That  Eu  was  the  place  appears  from  Will.  Pict. 
io8.  "Ipse  [Guide]  adducens  apud  Aucense  castrum  sibi  pnesentavit." 
So  Benott,  3657a.    *'  Li  amena  It  Ou  tot  quite.'* 

'  Will.  Pict.  108.    *'Guidoni  bene  merito,  qui^  nee  pretio  neo  violentiA 
compulsus,  yiruxn  quern  torquere,  necare,  vendere  potuiaset  pro  libitu  ipse 
.  .  .  sibi  pFBBsentavit,  grates  rettulit  condignas,  terras  tradidit  amplas  ac 
multnm  opimas,  addidit  insuper  in  pecuniis  maxima  dona."    The  position 
of  the  lands  comes  firom  the  Roman  de  Rou,  10806 ; 
"  E  li  Dus  li  a  fet  aveir 
Lez  I'ewe  d'Alne  un  bel  maneir." 
^  ''Harold  Dux  Anglorum  *'  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i.    He  bears  the  same 
title  in  the  Saxon  Annalist  (Pertz,  vL  764).    See  vol.  i.  pp.  289,  470 ;  cf. 
179,  and  ii.  635. 

*  In  the  Tapestry,  plate  4,  we  merely  read,  "  Hie  Dux  Wilgelm  cum 
Haroldo  venit  ad  palatium  suum.'*    It  is  here  that  the  mysterious  "  unus 
derioos  et  .^Bl%yva"  (see  Appendix  S.)  are  seen  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  Palaoe.    William  of  Poitiers  (108)  says  more  distinctly,  ''In  urbem 
soi  prinoipatCts  caput  Rothomagum  introduxit.*'    80  Benott,  36577  ; 
'<Tot  droit  k  Roem  la  dt^ 
L'en  amena  li  Dux  od  sei." 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  10810  ; 

"A  maint  rice  tomeiement 
Le  fit  aler  mult  noblement." 
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ledge  of  the   subject  is  a  little   startling^   tells   us  that  ohap.  tu. 
William  used  always  to  go  to  bed   early,  and  to  leave 
Harold  conversing  with  Matilda  to  a  later  hour.^     The  Blandish, 
winning  graces  of  the  Duchess  are  said  to  have  had  no  Matilda, 
small  share  in  gaining  the  consent  of  the  English  Earl 
to  one  part  of  the  engagement  which  was  to  be  presently 
required  of  him.     The  date  of  these  events^  I  need  not  say.  Doubtful 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  features  of  the  whole  story^  and  eventti,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  approach  it  by  conjecture.^  H»old'B 
But,  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  tale,  it  must  have  marriage 

withEald- 

taken  place  before  Harold^s  marriage  with  Ealdgyth,  itself  gyth. 
an  event  whose  date  is  not  a  little  doubtful.^     One  feature  Harold 
in  Harold's  engagement,  one  which  is  insisted  on  in  every  ^j^^^ 
account  save  one,*  and  one  which  in  many  accounts  is  made  ^yf^^'**^ 
the   most  prominent   of  all,   is  his  promise  to  marry  a 
daughter   of  William.      The  daughters   of  William   and 
Matilda  were  still  quite  children,  while  Harold  was  older 
than  their  father;^  yet  we  are  told  that  the  renown  and 
lofty  bearing  of  the  English  Earl  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion  on  the  heart  of  one  of  them,  that,  when  she  found 
herself  forsaken  by  Harold,  she  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  another,  even  a  royal,  bridegroom.®     Whatever  we  may 

'  Snorro  (Johnston,  190 ;  Laing,  iii.  76).  *'Sat  Haralldr  1  hiiasti  k  adra 
bond  Jarli,  enn  til  annarar  bandar  kona  Jarls,  bon  var  bverri  kono  frldari, 
er  menu  bofdo  sed  . .  .  Jarl  geek  optazt  snemma  at  sofa,  enn  Haralldr  sat 
lengi  k  kyoUdom,  oc  taladi  vid  kono  Jarls."  This  is  an  exact  picture  of  old 
Norwegian,  if  not  of  Norman  life.  See  iKeyser's  Private  Life  of  the  Old 
Northmen,  pp.  73,  143  ;  "The  guests  .  . .  were  shown  to  the  beds  appointed 
for  them.  But  even  after  they  bad  retired  for  the  night,  they  often  had 
to  quaff  off  a  bom  or  two,  which  the  hostess,  or  one  of  the  women  of  the 
house,  would  bring  them,  while  she  seated  herself  the  while  by  their  bed- 
side and  entertained  them  by  her  conversation." 

'  See  Appendix  B.  *  See  Appendix  F. 

*  Namely  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.     See  Appendix  R. 

*  Harold  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  555)  could  hardly  have  been  bom  before  102  r, 
but,  as  he  became  Earl  in  1045  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37,  43),  he  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  bom  many  years  later.  William  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  585-587)  was 
bom  in  1027  or  1038. 

*  See  Appendix  O. 

Q2 
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CHAP.  zn.  think  of  this  tale,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Harold 
allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  into  some  engagement  of 
the  kind.     Such  engagements  were  often  lightly  entered 
into^  without  much  serious  thought  of  their  accomplish- 
ment.    And^  in  the  case  of  an  engagement  between  Harold 
and  a  daughter  of  William^  mere  difference  of  age  would 
Harold's     make  the  chances  rather  against  its  fiilfilment.   At  the  same 
[JSbfeifdq  time,  we  are  told,  it  was  arranged  that  Harold^s  sister — 
ried\oT    ^^^  ^'  doubtless,  -^Ifgifii,  who  was  perhaps  then  present  at 
Norman.     Bouen — should  be  given  in  marriage  to  a  Norman  noble.^ 
Harold,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been  for  a  while  altogether 
fascinated  by  the  splendid  reception  which  he  had  met 
Harold       with  at  the  Norman  court.     He  even  agreed,  like  Jeho- 
^^^      shaphat  on  his  visit  to  Ahab,  to  accompany  William  in  an 
hood  from  expedition  which  he  was  preparing  against  the  Bretonsi 
and  joins    and,  either  before  setting  forth  or  after  his  return,  he 
^<^<^'    allowed  himself  to  receive  knighthood  after  the  Norman 
^^^      fashion  fix)m  the  Duke's  hand.^    It  is  not  hard  to  under- 

Bntannj. 

stand  how  Harold  may  have  been  beguiled  into   these 

certainly  unwise  compliances.     He  may  well   have  been 

dazzled  by  finding  himself  an  object  of  the  highest  honour 

at  the  court  of  the  most  renowned  sovereign  in  Europe. 

And  he  undoubtedly  owed  William  a  debt  of  solid  gratitude 

Influences  for  his  deliverance  from  Ghiy^s  dungeon  at  Beaurain.     We 

l^^„      can  understand  too  the  arts  by  which  William  might  entrap 

Harold's     tj^g  conqueror  of  Gruflfy^dd  into  taking  a  share  in  warfare 

against  an  enemy  of  the  same  race.    An  expedition  against 

*  See  A|^ndiz  R. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (109),  who  puts  the  knighthood  before  the  Breton 
expedition,  aeema  to  extend  it  to  Harold's  followers ;  ''  Qui  venerant  cum 
ipso" — possibly  Wulfhoth  and  Hakon — " armis  mUitaribut  et  equis  delectis- 
simis  instmctos  secum  in  bellum  Britonnicum  duzit."  "  Militaribus  "  is 
doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  technical  sense.  The  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  places 
the  knighthood  after  the  Breton  war ;  '*  Hie  Willelmdedit  Haroldo  arma/' 
Wace  follows  William  of  Poitiers  (108 13).  Mr.  Planch^  (Arch.  Ass.  June 
1867,  p.  145)  says  that  Wace  lays  the  scene  at  Avranches.  He  probably  re- 
fers to  the  Roman  de  Rou,  1 3725,  but  the  knighthood  is  not  thero  spoken  of. 
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the  continental  Briton  might  be  pressed  in  the  most  ohap.  xu. 
flattering  and  attractive  shapes  upon  the  man  who  had 
been  the  first  to  show  how  the  insalar  Briton  might  be 
effectually  subdaed.  Gratitude^  curiosity^  love  of  adven- 
ture, personal  and  national  ambition^  a  half  laudable  desire 
to  display  the  might  of  Harold  and  of  England  in  the  eyes 
of  Norman  comrades^^  would  all  work  upon  his  mind.  All 
these  motives  would  unite  to  lead  him  to  waste  time  among 
the  fascinations^  peaceful  and  warlike,  offered  him  by  his 
Norman  sojourn^  time  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
more  wisely  spent  within  his  own  island  and  his  own  Earl- 
dom. A  speedy  return  to  England  was  Harold^s  wisest 
policy.  But  a  speedy  return  would  have  been  uncourteous, 
perhaps  impossible.  Harold  was^  after  all,  in  WUliam^s  power.  Harold 
The  palace  of  Bouen  differed  in  every  external  aspect  from  a^J^en 
the  dungeon  of  Beaurain.  But  Harold  was  perhaps  hardly 
more  of  a  free  agent  in  the  hands  of  William  than  he  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Guy.  His  fetters  were  gilded^  but  he 
was  still  in  fetters.  The  guest  of  William  was  practically 
his  prisoner;  nay^  unless  Harold  walked  warily  on  such 
dangerous  ground^  he  might,  like  the  guests  of  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou,  exchange  the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace  for  its  prison- 
house. 


Of  the  Breton  war  in  which  Harold  was  thus  induced  The  Breton 
to  take  a  share^  it  is  very  hard  to  make  out  anything  at  oertaintj 

of  our 
accounts. 


all  clearly.     I  can  find  nothing  to  throw  any  light  upon  ^^  °"' 


it  in  the  Breton  or  Angevin  chronicles^  and  the  Norman 
accounts  are  anything  but  satisfactory  or  coherent.'    The 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  236)  attributes  the  opposite  motive  to 
William.  He  takes  Harold,  ' '  volens  ejus  manum  ezplorare  ;  simul  et 
strictiori  consilio,  apparatum  oetentans  suum,  oonspicaturo  quanttim  pne- 
staret  Angliois  bipennibus  ensis  Normaimicus."  If  Harold  was  set  to  fight 
on  horseback  with  his  Danish  axe  in  his  hand,  it  might  very  likely  be  so. 

^  The  fullest  accounts  are  in  William  of  Poitiers  (109)  and  the  Tapestry 
(pU.  4-6),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  two.     The  other  accounts  are 
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OHAF.  xn.  reigning  Count  Conan^  son  of  that  Alan  who  had  acted 

SS^of    ^  fe-ithfully  as  William's  guardian,^  was  a  kinsman  of  the 

the  Bre-     Duke%  each  of  them  owning  a  common  ancestor  in  Richard 

1040-1066.  the  Fearless.^     It  will  he  remembered  that^  in  the  days  of 

William's  childhood^  Alan  had  been  looked  upon  as  a 

possible  competitor  for  the  succession  of  Duke  Robert;^  but 

we  have  hardly  heard  of  him  during  the  later  years  of 

His  rela-     William.     We  have  seen  his  uncle  and  guardian  Odo 

uncle  Odo.  acting  against  William  in  the  campaign  which  followed 

the  rout  of  Mortemer.^     But  Odo  had  been^  since  that 

1056.     time^  seized  and  imprisoned  by  his  nephew  Conan/  and  a 

war  had  since  gone  on  between  the  Count  and  Odo's  son^ 

Hoel  Count  of  Nantes.     That  war  however  seems  to  have 

come  to  an  end  before  the  time  which  seems  the  least 

1063.     improbable  date  for  the  joint  expedition  of  William  and 

Harold.*    The  Norman  account  represents  Conan  as  rising 

in  rebellion  against  William,  whose  somewhat  antiquated 

suzerain  rights  are  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language.^ 

very  ahort.    Wace  (108 14)  makes  Harold  acoompanj  William  in  three  or 
four  ezpeditioDfl ; 

"  Ne  sai  de  voir  treiz  feiz  u  qnatre, 
Quant  as  Bretuna  se  dut  combatre." 
This,  as  we  fihall  see,  is  quite  possible.     See  Appendix  T. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

'  Conan  was  the  grandson  of  Hadwisa,  daughter  of  Richard  the  Fearless. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  508. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  181 ;  of.  i.  pp.  518,  516.  William  of  Poitiers  (109)  is 
inclined  to  dwell  on  these  earlier  wars,  rather  than  on  the  later  guardian- 
ship of  Alan.    His  son  Conan  is  "  pateme  rebellionis  renovator.** 

*  See  above,  p.  168. 

'  Will.  Pict.  109.  "Is  [Conanus]  in  vimm  ferodssimum  adultus,  a 
tutelft  diu  toleratft  liber,  capto  Eudone  patruo  sno,  atque  vinculis  ergastu- 
laribus  mancipato,  provincis,  quam  dono  patemo  aocepit,  magn&  cum 
truculentift  dominari  ooepit."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  236)  looks  on 
him  with  more  favour;  "Viridia  juvent4  et  prseoellens  robore,  Eudonem 
patruum  vinzerat,  multa  egregia  fecerat.'* 

'  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  896. 

^  William  of  Poitiers  goes  back  to  the  grant  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
gave  Britanny  to  Bolf  ''  in  servitium  perpetuum."  (See  vol.  i.  p.  191.)  But 
he  allows  the  constant  revolts  of  the  Breton  Counts ;  **  Comites  Britannici 
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But  it  also  implies  that  some  at  least  of  the  Breton  chief-  ohap.  xn. 
tains  took  the  Norman  side  against  Conan.   Conan  is  fiirther  ^J^!*^ 
described  as  being  aided  by  Geoffrey  of  Anjou^  no  longer  to  be  &- 
of  course  the  fiimous  Martel,  but  his  less  terrible  nephew^  Normandy. 
Greoffirey  the  Bearded.^     Here  again  I  am  unable  to  confirm  Alleged 

•^  "  aUiance 

the  Norman  account  hy  any  statement  to  the  same  effect  between 
elsewhere.     In  fact^  the  narrative  of  this  campaign^  which  |^  ^fou, 
one  would  have  thought  there  was  no  temptation  to  falsify^ 
is  every  whit  as  puzzling  as  those  parts  of  the  story  which 
one  may  conceive  as  being  misrepresented  to  the  prejudice 
of  Harold. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  takes  this  opportunity  of  Noiman 
setting  forth  in  strong  terms  the  formidable  nature  of  a  Breton 
Breton  war,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  and  wickedness  of  the  °^*^«"* 
Breton  people.    Of  this  subject  we  have  heard  something 
already  from  other  sources.^    The  land  was  populous,  a  &ct 
which  is  oddly  attributed  to  the  polygamous  habits  of  the 
people.     One  man  had^  like  the  ancient  Moors,  ten  wives 
or  more^  and  became  the  father  of  fifty  children.^     That 
such  an  arrangement  must  have  doomed  nine  men  or  more 
to  celibacy,  and  could  therefore  be  hardly  looked  on  as  on 

e  jugo  Normannicee  dominationis  ceryicem  omnino  solvere  numquam  valu- 
erunt,  etai  multoties  id  conati  totft  vi  obluotando."  So  William  of  Malmee- 
buiy  ^ii.  336)  Bpeaks  of  William  as  "  Britanniam  nt  bsereditarium  solum 
calnmnians.'* 

>  Will.  Pict.  III.     See  below,  p.  238.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  59a. 

*  Will.  Pict.  no.  Britannj  is  "regie  longb  lat^ue  diffiisa,  milite, 
magis  quam  credibile  sit,  referta."  He  goes  on  to  say ;  "Partibus  e  quidem 
in  illis  miles  nnns  qninqnaginta  genuerat,  sortitus  more  barbaro  denas  aut 
ampliUs  uzores;  quod  de  Mauris  veteribus  refertur.  legis  divinse  atque 
pndici  riti^  ignaris.  Ad  hoc  populositas  ipsa  annis  et  eqnis  maxima, 
arvomm  cultum  ant  momm  minimi  student."  The  word  "denas"  seems 
to  show  that  this  patriarchal  state  of  things  was  not  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular knight.  One  hardly  sees  why  the  ancient  Moors  should  have  been 
picked  out  as  the  horrid  example,  rather  than  the  modem  Saracens  or  any 
other  polygamous  people. 

The  Chronicle  of  St.  MiohaeVs  Mount  (Labb^,  i.  350),  under  the  year 
1056,  says  of  Conan's  unde,  "  Hie  Endo  multos  habait  filios."  Was  he  the 
"  miles"  whom  William  of  Poitiers  had  specially  in  his  eye  ? 
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OHAP.  xri.  the  whole  condncive  to  population,  does  not  eeem  to  have 

occurred  to  the  Norman  Archdeacon.     The  land^  we  are 

told^  was  fertile  in  pasture ;  it  produced  vast  herds  of  cattle 

of  all  kinds;  but  tillage  was  hardly  known.   Milk — and,  one 

may  presume^  flesh  also— was  the  chief  diet  of  the  people; 

bread  was  a  rarity.^     Delighting  in  warfare^  the  Bretons 

were  no  mean  adyersaries,  even  for  Normans;  terrible  in 

the  attack,  they  were  used  to  conquer^  and  with  difficulty 

brought  themselves  to  retreat.^     Their  intervals  of  peace 

were  spent  in  plunder  and  slaughter  of  one  another.^    The 

whole  picture  is  one  deeply  coloured  by  national  hatred. 

But  the  Breton  prince  must  at  least  have  had  the  spirit — 

not  to  say  the  follies— of  chivalry  in  him  in  full  measure. 

Conan'a      Like  William  himself,  in  his  warfare  with  Anjou,*  Conan, 

to  William.  ^0  are  told,  sent  word  to  William  on  what  day  he  purposed 

to  cross  the  Norman  frontier.^     To  meet  this  threatened 

invasion,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  set  forth  at  the  head  of 

his  host,  with  the  Duke  of  the  English  as  his  comrade. 

The  Castie      The  object  of  Conan^s  attack  was  most  likely  the  castle 

Jamee*       of  Saint  James,  a  border  fortress  which  had  been  lately 

^S^  **y  raised  by  William  himself  some  way  south  of  Avranches, 

in  the  south-western  comer  of  his  dominions.'    William 

however  forestalled  his  assailant,  and  met  him  within  the 

^  WilL  Piet.  I  lo,  **  Uberrimo  lacte,  parcifldmo  pane,  ease  traDsigunt. 
Pinguia  pabala  gignunt  pecoribas  loca  vasta  et  fenub  nescia  segetum." 

'  lb.  "  Proelia  cum  ardenti  alacritate  ineunt :  dum  proeliantur,  fnri- 
bundi  nBvinnt.    Pellere  soliti,  difficile  cedant." 

'  lb.  **Quam  vacant  a  bello,  rapinis,  latrooiniis,  cedibus  domeeticis, 
aluntur  dve  exercentur."  *  See  above,  p.  166^  and  voL  ii.  284. 

'  Will.  Pict.  109.  ''  Conani  in  tanttim  jam  temeritas  crevit,  nt  quo  die 
tenninos  Normannin  aggrederetar  denuntiare  non  fonnidaret."  This  sort 
of  bravado  was  chivalrous  heroism  in  William  ;  it  is  mere  rashness  and  in- 
solence in  Conan. 

*  lb.  "DominuB  ejos  [Conani]  antique  jure,  siouti  Kormannorum, 
Willelmus,  casteUum  quod  Sancti  Jaoobi  appellatum  est  interim  opposuit 
in  confinio,  ne  jQeimelici  prsBdones  ecclesiis  inermibus,  aut  ultimo  teme  susb 
vulgo,  excursionibus  latrooinantibus  nocerent."  The  castle  and  town  are 
still  always  known  as  Saint-James,  never  as  Saint-Jaques. 
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Breton  territory  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  invasion  of  chap.  xii. 
Normandy.^  William's  immediate  object  was  to  relieve  one  Dol  held 
of  those  Breton  chiefs  who  held  for  him  against  their  im-  i^  ^y 
mediate  lord.    The  famous  but  most  unfortimate  city  of  Dol  I^t^iwaUon. 
was  now  held  in  William's  interest  by  a  leader  bearing,  it 
seems,  the  genuine  Celtic  name  of  Bhiwallon.^    This,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  brothers  to  whom 
Harold  had  committed  the  UAder-kingship  of  the  insular  Bri- 
tons.*  No  town  of  Gaul  or  Britain  had  suffered  more  in  the  Fonner 
days  of  Scandinavian  invasion  than  the  once  metropolitan  doI ;^ ^ 
city  of  Armorica.    Once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Fearless,*  ^^^®* 
once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Good,^  had  Dol  been  seized,  Northmen. 
plundered,  or  burned  by  Northern  pirates.     It  was  now,      ^^ 
by  another  turn  of  fortune,  besieged  by  its  own  sovereign;^  Dol  be- 
and  the  Norman  Duke,  accompanied  by  his  English  ally,  q^^  .  ^ 
drew  near  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege.  wiuiam 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  determine  how  raiae  the 
&r  the  Celtic  language  has  gone  back,  and  how  far  the  "hCacter 
Romance  language  has  advanced,  along  the  fix)ntier  which  of  eastern 
now  became  the  seat  of  war.     The  country  through  which  the  lan-  ' 
William  and   Harold  passed   is  now  wholly   French  in  ^^nceT 
speech,  and  in  outward  appearance  it  offers  hardly  any  Celtic, 
strictly  Breton  peculiarities.^     Into  what  is  still  the  true 
Britanny  further  to  the  west  the  line  of  their  campaign 
did   not  reach.      Their   march   led   them   only  through  March  of 
those  border-lands  of  Normandy  and  Britanny,  where  the  g^^ 

Harold. 

^  Will.  Pict.  no.  "Nihili  pendens  terribilitatem  hanc  Dux  WiUelmus, 
in  quern  diem  adventmn  Conani  meminit  dennntiatnm,  eo  ipse  intra  fines 
ejus  oocurrit'* 

■  I  presume  that  the  "Ruallus"  of  "V^^liam  of  Poitiers  represents  the 
name  Rhiwallon.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  240.    For  the  special  mention  of  Dol,  see  Flodoard,  944. 
^  See  vol.  i.  p.  510. 

*  Will.  Pict.  no.  Conan  is  engaged  in  ''castri  terras  suae  Doli  oppug- 
natione." 

^  Unless  possibly  a  larger  proportion  of  beggars  and  of  way-side  crosses 
than  is  usual  in  Normandy. 
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trees^  the  hedges^  the  rich  pastures,  the  orchards  loaded 
with  their  antomnal  wealth/  might  have  made  the  Eng- 
lish Earl  still  deem  himself  within  the  Surest  regions 
of  his  own  Wessex.  Their  course  must  have  passed  by 
Avranches^  the  city  so  lately  enlightened  by  the  learning, 
and  made  illustrious  by  the  fame,  of  Lanfranc.  From  the 
height  where  the  now  vanished  minster  once  crowned  the 
city,  the  eye  of  Harold  would  rest  for  the  first  time  on  that 
other  and  far  more  wondrous  minster  which  crowns  the 
island  rock  in  the  distance,  the  minster  which  ^thelred  in 
his  wrath  and  pride  had  feared  to  injure,^  the  guardian 
Mount  of  the  Archangel,  Saint  Michael  in  Peril  of  the 
Sea.  That  princely  Abbey  is  marked  as  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  the  host,  and  the  rude  art  of  the  times  still  pre- 
serves the  pictured  representation  of  the  Duke  and  his 
host  passing  below  the  sea-girt  sanctuary.^  Beneath  its 
walls  the  army  crossed  over  that  vast  expanse  of  sand, 
where  the  fix)ntier  stream  of  the  Norman  and  the  Breton, 
the  deep  and  rushing  Coesnon,  then  no  doubt  unfettered 
by  dykes  and  fences,  pours  its  flood  into  the  bay  at  the  foot 
of  the  consecrated  Mount.  In  that  dangerous  passage  the 
careless  traveller  might  easily  be  engulfed.  Even  soldiers 
of  the  Norman  army  were  sinking  in  the  sands  or  were  being 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  when  the  strong  arm  of  the 
English  Earl  was  stretched  forth  to  save  them.  This  feat 
of  Harold's  bodily  prowess,  the  ease  with  which  his  single 
strength  raised  up  the  sinking  men,  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  companions  which  still  lives  in  the 
truest  record  of  the  one  campaign  in  which  Harold  and 


1  The  time  of  the  invasion  was  autumn.  **  Stabant  in  aristis  fruges  im- 
matursB."  They  missed  therefore  the  snowy  bloom  of  a  Breton,  Norman, 
or  West-Saxon  land  in  the  time  of  spring.  Snorro  also  (see  above,  p.  227) 
makes  Harold's  visit  in  the  autumn,  but  he  makes  him  stay  all  the  winter. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

>  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pU.  4,  5.  "Hie  Willelm  Dux  et  exercitus  ejus 
venerunt  ad  Montem  Michaelis.** 
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William  fought  side  by  side.^  The  stream  was  crossed^  and  ohaf.  zn. 
the  Norman  Duke  and  his  English  guest  were  now  landed 
on  Breton  ground^  where  Harold  was  readj^  perhaps  eager^ 
to  display  the  same  prowess  which  he  had  already  shown 
in  his  own  island  in  warfare  against  a  kindred  enemy. 
A  short  march  from  the  frontier  stream  brought  them  to  They  reach 
the  first  important  post  of  eastern  Britanny^  the  city  which  s(^iption' 
they  came  to  rescue.  The  ancient  ill  luck  of  Dol  has  pur-  °^*"®  ^*y- 
sued  it  in  all  ages^  and  warfare  later  than  the  days  of 
Harold  has  swept  away  nearly  every  trace  of  the  city  on 
which  he  could  have  gazed.  Its  cathedral  churchy  small  as 
compared  with  the  gigantic  piles  of  Amiens  and  Ely^  yields 
to  none  in  true  stateliness  and  vigour  of  design,  and  it 
draws  only  greater  solemnity  from  its  rugged  material^  the 
g^ranite  of  the  neighbouring  rock.  But  that  churchy  even 
now  unfinished,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it 
owes  its  origin  to  a  calamity  which  fell  upon  the  city  in 
the  wars  of  John  Lackland.  And  now  Dol  has  wholly 
sunk  from  its  old  ecclesiastical  rank;  the  church  which 
once  aspired  to  metropolitan  honours  has  lost  even  its 
diocesan  Bishop ;  the  cathedral  has  sunk  to  a  parish  church ; 
the  parish  church,  the  only  building  which  can  date  fi^m 
the  days  of  William  and  Harold,  is  put  to  profane  uses. 
The  city  itself  hardly  ranks  above  a  village,  though,  in  the 
varied  and  curious  architecture  of  its  long  street,  its  houses 
ranging  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  we  see  abun- 
dant traces  of  the  greatness  which  has  passed  away.  Still 
Dol  has  features  wrought  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  by  the 
hand  of  man  in  earlier  days,  which  remain  now  as  they 
were  when  Harold  and  William  rode  forth  to  the  war 
against  Conan.  At  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Primsyal 
dty  stands  one  of  the  hugest  of  those  huge  stones,  which  in  the 
were  as  mysterious  in  the  days  of  Harold  as  they  are  ij^Jo^^^ 


^  Bajeux  Tapeetry,  pi.  5.    ^'Hio  Harold  Dux  trahebat  eos  de  arenft." 
See  vol.  iL  p.  38. 
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OHAP.  XII.  our  own*  There  it  still  abides^  reared^  it  may  well  be^  by 
the  hands  of  men  by  whose  side  the  Briton  himself  might 
stand  abashed  as  a  modem  intruder.  On  that  rude  pillar 
the  zeal  of  later  days  has  reared  the  triumphant  cross^  to 
crown  the  vast  work  of  heathen  times,  the  monument,  it 
may  well  be,  of  heathen  worship.  And  to  the  north  of  the 
city  lies  the  gpreat  natural  feature  of  the  district,  the  Mount 

Mount  of  Dol.  The  elevation  of  the  city  itself  is  small ;  its  walls 
indeed  crown  what  parses  for  %  height  in  that  vast  plain,  a 
height  great  enough  to  give  the  minster  yet  fiirther  state- 
liness  in  the  view  from  the  lower  ground.  But  !Pol  is  no 
hill-fortress,  like  Le  MafLS,  Angers,  and  Domfront.  The 
spot  where  one  would  have  almost  looked  to  find  the  city 
is  the  mount  itself,  which  still  rises,  a  huge  stem  mass  of 
granite,  well  nigh  as  wild  and  untilled  as  in  the  days  of 
its  first  inhabitants.  But  the  presence  of  man  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Christian  faith  are  witnessed  by  the 
village,  with  its  rude  and  ancient  church,  nestling  at  the 
base,  by  the  small  chapel  and  the  vast  statue  of  Our  Lady 
which  crown  the  height  itself.  From  that  height  the  eye 
ranges  far  and  wide  over  that  noble  bay,  over  the  shores  of 
Britanny  and  of  the  Constantine  peninsula,  over  islands 
dotted  here  and  there,  the  proud  Mount  of  the  Archangel 
rising  in  the  foreground  as  if  alike  to  guard  and  to  sanctify 
the  landscape.  From  that  height  the  trembling  watchers  of 
Dol  had  gazed  in  fear,  when  in  earlier  days  the  sails  of  the 
heathen  pirates  were  seen  in  the  far  horizon.  They  had 
gazed,  perhaps  in  hope,  when  the  fleet  of  ^thelred  drew 
near  to  ravage  the  Norman  shore.  They  had  gazed  again 
in  fear,  when  Duke  Bobert,  when  his  hopes  of  English 
conquest  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  turned  his  wrath  on 
neighbours  who  were  at  least  guiltless  of  the  death  of 
^l&ed  or  of  the  banishment  of  Eadward.^  And  now  from 
that  height,  not  indeed  the  men  of  Dol,  but  the  spies  of 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  536. 
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the  besieging  host  of  Conan,  doubtless  looked  forth  as  the  chap.  zn. 
Duke  of  the  Normans  and  his  renowned  English  guest 
drew  nigh.    The  men  of  Britannj  might  well  quake  with  Union  of 
greater  fear  than  ever  as  the  two  mightiest  warriors  ofandEng- 
their  age  marched  against  them  side  by  side.    The  presence  [he  CeTte"* 
of  William  and  Harold  in  the  same  host  might  seem  to  on  both 
show  that  the  old  strifes  of  Angle  and  Saxon  and  Dane  of  the 
and  Frank  and  Eoman  were  lulled  to  rest,  that  the  powers  ^*°"®^- 
of  North  and  South  were  joined  together  in  one  great 
effort  to  crush  the  persecuted  Briton  in  each  of  his  two 
last  homes  on  either  side  of  his  own  sea. 

The  besieging  host,  we  are  told^  did  not  dare  to  meet  Flight  of 
in  the  field  the  enemy  whose  presence  their  prince  had  so 
imwisely   challenged.     At  the  approach   of  William  the 
Breton  Count  fled^  laying  himself  open  to  the  jeers  and 
mockeries  of  his  rebellious  subject  within   the  besieged 
ciiy.^     Nothing  could  check  his  flight,  which  seems  not 
to  have  stopped  till  he   found  himself  safe  in  his  own 
capital  at  Bennes.^     Dol  was  saved;   but  its  commander  Rhiwallon 
found  his  deliverers  almost  as  destructive  as  his  enemies.  ^The^ 
The  Norman  host,  encamped  round  the  city,  was  fast  eating  ^^fj^^®**® 
up  the  fruits  of  the  ground.     Bhiwallon  represented  to  his  Normans. 
Norman  ally  that  it  mattered  little  to  him  and  to  his  neigh- 
bours whether  it  was  by  Norman  or  by  Breton  destroyers 
that  their  goods  were  lost  to  them.^    The  flight  of  Conan, 
however  glorious  to  William,  had  as  yet  done  no  good  to 
the  men  of  Dol.*     In  the  narrative  of  the  expedition,  a 

^  Will.  Pict.  no.  ''Sistere  tentat  Gonanum  castri  pneses  RualluB, 
revocat  illudens,  morari  bidunm  precatnr,  Bufficiens  huic  mone  stippen- 
dium  ab  ipso  sumptunim." 

*  lb.  ''Homo  miserb  exterrituB,  pavorem  potiiis  andiens,  cursu  insti- 
tuto  longiiia  profiigit.'*  So  the  Tapestry,  pi.  5 ;  "  Venerunt  ad  Dol  et 
Conan  fugft  vertit.'*     On  the  mention  of  Rennes,  see  Appendix  T. 

'  Will.  Pict.  III.  ''Neo  penes  agricolaB  interesse,  Konnannioo  an 
Britannioo  exeroitn  consompti  anni  laborem  amiserint." 

*  lb.  "Sibi  modo  ad  fiimam  valuisBe^  non  ad  oonservationem  renmip 
Conani  depulsionem." 
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CHAP.  xn.  narrative  by  no  means  easy  to  follow^  we  are  told  that 
iSiurn"^ "    these  considerations  of  prudence  or  humanity  were  enough 
to  induce  William  to  withdraw  his  taroops  at  the  end  of  a 
month's  campaign.^     This  retreat  however  has  a  strange 
sounds  when  we  go  on  to  hear  that  an  Angevin  host  was 
said  to  have  suddenly  appeared  in  support  of  Gonan.^ 
Probabi-         On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  Harold  ac- 
^^^^^^^,  companied  William  in  more  than  one  expedition  against 
mmpanied  Britanny.^    It  was  most  likely  in  another  raid,  though  in 
more  than  one^  we  may  be  sure^  which  followed  pretty  soon  after  the 
dmon!^    earlier  one,  that  William  and  his  English  guest  made 
their  way  somewhat  further  into  the  Breton   territory^ 
though  still  without  reaching  the  districts  most  strongly 
marked  with  Breton  characteristics.     In  a  campaign  of 
which  we  have  no  further  account,  Conan  was  driven  to 
take  shelter  in  what  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  im- 
Siege  of     portant  strongholds  of  his  dominions.     His  last  stand  was 
™*^*       made  at  Dinan^  the  fortress  by  the  Eance,  than  which 
no  town  in  all  Gkiul  better  preserves  the  character,  ex- 
pressed  perhaps  in  its  Celtic  name,  of  the  old  Gkiulish 
Descrip-     hill-fort.    No  remains  of  castle  or  minster  are  there  which 
to*^     *  can  have  witnessed  the  approach  of  the  Norman  Conqueror 
and  the  English  hero.     The  chief  church,  a  building  which 
seems  more  like  the  work  of  Aquitanian  than  of  Breton 
hands,  dates  only  from  the  next  age,  and  the  noble  mass 
of  the  castle,  the  almost  perfect  circuit  of  the  town-walls, 
are  the  work  of  still  later  times.    The  heroic  associations 
of  Dinan  gather  round  the  name  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesdin 
rather  than  round  those  of  Conan,  William,  or  Harold. 

>  Will.  Pict.  no,  III.  ''MenstniA  penuriA  fiitigatum  ezercitom  redu- 
oebat."  The  Archdeacon's  minute  setting  forth  of  the  workings  of  the 
Duke's  mind  is  too  long  to  copy. 

'  lb.  1 1 1.  "Ezcedenti  jam  BiitannisB  limitem  repente  indicatur  Gau- 
iredum  Andegavensem  cum  ingentibus  oopiis  Conano  fuisse  conjunctum, 
et  ambos  postero  die  prosliatum  aflHituros." 

'  See  Appendix  T. 
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Yet^  save  ihe  heights  crowned  by  the  donjoDs  of  Dom&ont  chap.  zji. 
and  Falaise^  few  of  the  spots  which  figure  in  our  history 
more  thoroughly  preserve  the  general  aspect  which  they 
must  have  borne  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  peninsular 
height  looking  down  on  the  Banco,  the  hiUs^  the  rocks^ 
the  woods^  remain  doubtless  unchanged.  The  neighbouring 
group  of  buildings  at  Lehon^  the  monastery  in  the  vale^ 
the  castle  on  the  height^  though  their  existing  buildings 
all  belong  to  later  times^  speak  to  us  of  the  tastes  alike  of 
the  monks  and  of  the  warriors  of  William^s  day.  They 
tell  of  times  when  the  armed  chief  reared  his  eaglets  nest 
on  the  height^  and  when  the  peaceftd  brotherhood  below 
sought  for  a  spot  where  wood  and  water  would  never  fiul 
them.^  And  the  town  itself,  still  almost  wholly  contained 
within  its  ancient  walls^  crowns  the  main  hill  exactly  as 
it  must  have  done  in  the  days  of  William.  Unmarked  as 
it  is  by  the  soaring  spires  of  Angers,  by  the  spreading  apse 
of  Le  Mans,  or  by  the  twin  towers  of  Exeter  and  Geneva^  no 
town  better  sets  before  us  that  distinctive  feature  of  early 
times^  the  city  set  on  an  hiU  which  cannot  be  hid.  The 
ancient  bridge  remains^  now  guarded  only  by  a  mere 
village  suburb;  it  is  only  the  modem  viaduct^  a  work 
worthy  of  old  Boman  days^  which  speaks  at  all  forcibly 
of  the  changes  which  have  parsed  over  the  world  since 
William  and  Harold  encamped  beneath  the  height.  They 
crossed  the  stream^  they  compassed  the  town^  and  doubt- 
less made  their  attack  on  the  western  side^  where  the  fall 
is  gentler^  where  the  later  fortifications  are  stronger,  and 
where  the  comparatively  modem  castle  no  doubt  occupies 
the  site  of  the  donjon  of  Conan. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  si^e.     It  must  be  in  a  great  William 
degree  a  fancy  picture  which  represents  the  Norman  horse-  town— em- 
men  as  charging  with  lifted  lances  against  the  defenders  P|^^^^ 
of  the  fortress.^     But  the  same  representation  implies  a 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  220,  233.  *  Bayexix  Tapestryi  pi.  5. 
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CHAP.  xn.  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  and  it  shows 
that  the  post  was  at  last  won  by  the  familiar  Norman 
.    means,  the  application  of  fire.^     This  seems^  as  at  May- 
enne^  to  have  broken  the  spirits  of  the  defenders^  and, 
Conan  sar^  in  our  one  representation  of  the  siege^  Conan  is  shown, 
the  town,    according  to   the  custom  of  the  time,  surrendering  the 
keys  of  his  fortress  by  offering  them  on  the  point  of  a 
spear  to  his  conqueror.     It  is  in  the  like  &shion  that  the 
conqueror  receives  his  submission.^     This  is  all  that  we 
hear  of  the  expedition  in  which  Harold  took  a  part.   What- 
ever may  have  been  its  real  nature  and  results,  it  at  least 
did  not  lead  to  any  permanent  Norman  occupation  of  the 
country  which  had  been  the  seat  of  war.     Dol  and  Dinan 
both  remained  Breton.     And,  at  a  later  period  of  William's 
life,  when  he  could  command  the  whole  force  of  England 
and  not  only  an  occasional  English  volunteer,  we  shall 
1076.     find  him  again  in  arms  before  Dol,  but  this  time  as  the 
besieger  of  the  doomed  city,  not  as  its  deliverer.^ 

According  to  one  account,  according  to  that  account  on 
which  I  look  with  less  of  distrust  than  on  the  others,* 
Harold's  knighthood  and  Harold's  oath  did  not  go  before, 
but  followed,  the  Breton  campaigpu,  and  the  knighthood 
seems  to  be  set  forth  as  taking  place  within  or  under  the 
walls  of  Dinan,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town. 
Such  a  ceremony,  possibly  amounting  to  a  tie  of  sworn 
brotherhood*  between  the  two  companions-in-arms,  may 
very  well  have  followed  the  capture  of  a  town  won  by 
the  joint  prowess  of  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English 
Question  ^  Earl.  But  the  more  famous  oath,  the  oath  on  which  so 
oath.         much  of  the  history  turns,  wherever  and  whenever  it  was 

*  BayoTix  Tapestiy,  pi.  5. 

*  lb.  pi.  6.    Cf.  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Malcolm  at  Alnwick.    See 
Robertson,  L  147. 

'  See  the  Angevin  Chronicle  in  Labb^,  i.  276. 

*  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  pi.  6.  *  Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  436,  585  ;  ii.  384. 
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taken^  was^  at  any  rate^  taken  on  Norman  g^round.     One  ohap.  xn. 
version,  as  we  have  seen,  places  it  before  the  Breton  expe-  S*^*'™^ 
dition ;  the  account  which  I  am  inclined  to  follow  places  a^  to  time 
it  inunediately  after.     Prom  Dinan  William  returned  top^^^y  * 
Bayeux,  and  at  Bayeux  it  was  that  Harold  took  the  fetal  *i?*^'" 
engagement  upon  his  soul.^     Other  accounts  place  it  at  Breton 
Bonneville;  others  at  Rouen,  either  in  the  palace,  or  under     *'" 
an  oak  near  the  city.     The  nature  of  the  oath  is  as  little  Contradic- 
certain  as  its  time   or  place.    As  I  have  already  said,^  thTnTture 
nearly  every  account  represents  it  as  containing  an  en-^*^® 
gagement  to  marry  one  of  William''s  daughters;   some 
accounts  seem  to  make  that  engagement  and  its  breach 
the  whole  ground  of  quarrel  between   the  two  Princes. 
Others    add   that    Harold    further  engaged  to   give  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  an  unnamed  Norman  noble.     Most  statements 
accounts  add   also  far  more   important   political   stipula-  terms, 
tions.      Harold  is   to   become  the   man  of  William;   he 
is  to  receive  him,  on  Eadward's  death,  as  his   successor 
on  the  throne  of  England;    meanwhile  he  is  to  be  the 
guardian   of  William^s  interests  in  England,  and  to  act 
in  some  sort  as  his  lieutenant.     He  is  at  once  to  give  up 
the  castle  of  Dover,  with  its  well,  to  the  Duke,  and  to 
receive  a  Norman  garrison   in  it;   he  is  to  build  other 
castles  at  other  points  of  English  ground,  where  the  Duke 
may  think  good,  and  there  also  he  is  to  receive  and  maintain 
Norman  garrisons.     The  highest  place  in  William's  favour, 
when  he  shall  have  attained  the  English  Crown,  honours, 
grants,  even  to  the  half  of  the  Kingdom,  are  of  course 
promised  to  Harold  as  the  reward  of  faithftdly  carrying  out 
all  tiiese  promises. 

To  all  this,  or  to  some  part  of  all  this,  we  are  told  that  Form  of 
Harold  swore.     He  swore,  it  is  said,  after  some  form  ofg^^^i^ 
more  than  usual  solemnity,  something  beyond  the  ordi-  ^^^ « 
nary  oath  of  homage.      He  swore  upon  the  relics  of  the  the  Baints. 


^  Bayeux  Tapeetrj,  pi.  6.  ^  See  above,  p.  237. 
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oHAP.zn.  saints.^    And  one  fiunoos  version  of  the  tale  represents 

'^^b     ^^^  °^^^  solemn  form  of  oath  as  something  into  which 

waiiam      Harold  was  unwittingly  entrapped  by  a  base  trick  on 

relicfl.        the  part  of  William.     It  is  not  an  English  apologist  of 

Harold,  but  a  Norman  admirer  of  WilUam/  who  tells  us 

how  the  Duke  filled  a  chest  with  all  the  holiest  relics  of 

the  saints  of  Normandy ;  how  Harold  swore  on  the  chesty 

not  knowing  on  what  he  swore ;  how  William  then  drew 

away  the  covering  with  which  the  holy  things  had  been 

hidden^  and  bade  Harold  see  how  fearful  was  the  oath 

which  he  had  taken^  and  how  awful  was  the  vengeance 

which  would  light  on  him  who  £Eiiled  to  keep  it.     His  hand 

trembled  and  his  flesh  quivered^  when  he  laid  his  hand 

on  the  chest,  while  still  unknowing  of  all  that  was  in  it; 

how  much  more  frightened  was  he  when  he  knew  by  how 

awful  a  sanction  he  had  unwittingly  bound  his  soul.^    This 

may  be  history  or  it  may  be  legend ;  at  any  rate  it  is  the 

honour  of  the  Norman  rather  than  that  of  the  Englishman 

which  is  staked  on  its  truth  or  falsehood. 

Harold  The  oath  then,  whatever  was  its  nature^  being  sworn, 

England,    Harold  left,  or  was  allowed  to  leave,  the  Norman  Court 

perhapa      jj^  returned  to  England  in  full  outward  friendship  with 

Wul&oth   the  Norman  Duke,  as  his  sworn  man,  his  future  son-in-law. 

tage.         With  Hakon,  and  with  his  sister,  if  she  had  accompanied 

him,  he  sailed  back  to  England.    Wulfnoth,  it  would  seem, 

was  left  with  the  Duke  as  a  hostage  for  his  brother's 

fidelity.* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  49a  A.  "Omnia  quae  ab  illo  requirita  fnerant  super  sanctia- 
simas  reliquiaa  juraverat'* 

*  Waoe,  10828.    See  Appendix  R. 

*  lb.  10838  ; 

"  Qoant  Heraut  suz  sa  main  tendi. 
La  main  trembla,  la  char  fr^mi." 

*  lb.  10858  ; 

"  Heraut  ferment  s'espoanta 
Des  reUkes  k'il  li  monstra." 

*  See  Appendix  R. 
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I  have  told  this  &moua  tale  in  that  (me  of  the  many  ohap.  zn. 
shapes  which  it  has  taken  which  seems  least  widely  re-  ^^^' 
moved  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case.    It  is  at  least  ^^  ^^^ 
not  impossible^  which  lb  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  but  some 
of  the  other  shapes.    But  I  would  not  be  understood  as^^^f 
pledging  myself  to  the  accuracy  of  a  single  detail.    The  ^*^  "* 
charge  of  perjury  against  Harold  is  a  charge  in  which 
there  is  no  statement  for  the  defence^  while  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  contradict  one.  another.     To  my  own  N^atiye 
mindj  as  I  have  before  said/  the  strongest  argument  against  0^6  ^ 
Harold  is  that  there  lb  no  statement  for  the  defence.     Had  ^f  ^^h 

writers. 

there  been  a  single  distinct  English  contradiction  of  the 
story^  direct  or  implied,  I  should  have  cast  away  the  whole 
tale  as  pure  invention.  But^  while  we  have  such  contra- 
dictions on  almost  every  other  point,  on  this  point  we  have 
none.  It  was  clearly  a  weak  point  in  Harold's  case;  it 
was  a  subject  on  which  his  friends  shrank  from  entering. 
This  to  my  mind  proves  a  great  deal;  but  we  must  beware 
of  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  proved  more  than  it  really  does. 
It  proves  that  there  was  something  wrong,  something  about 
which  Harold*s  friends  could  not  speak  freely.  It  proves 
that  there  was  some  groundwork  for  the  Norman  story; 
it  proves  that  Harold  took  some  engagement  the  breach 
of  which  could  easily  be  represented  as  perjury.  But  it 
proves  no  more.  The  different  forms  of  the  Norman  story 
remain  as  contradictory  to  one  another^  as  lacking  in  all 
corroborative  evidence^  as  they  were  before.  Harold  swore. 
But  when  ?  All  kinds  of  dates  are  given ;  our  only  means  No  oer- 
of  choosing  one  date  rather  than  another  is  by  choosing  the  to  ^^ 
most  vacant  year  in  the  English  annals.  We  know  that  it  *""•» 
must  have  been  before  Harold's  marriage  with  Ealdgyth; 
but  the  date  of  that  marriage  is  itself  matter  of  con- 
jecture.^    Again^  we  could  fix  the  date^  if  we  had  any 


See  vol.  iL  p.  300.  •  See  Appendix  F. 
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oHAF.  xn.  independent  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Dol  and  Dinan. 
But^no  Breton  writer  mentions  those  campaigns  at  all;  no 
Norman  writer  mentions  them  except  in  connexion  with 
the  visit  and  oath  of  Harold.  I  have  myself  placed  the 
event  at  the  point  of  time  which  on  the  whole  seemed 
least  unlikely;  but  I  confess  to  have  had  all  along  a 
lurking  feeling  that  the  whole  story  may  have  arisen  out 
of  something  which  happened  in  that  earlier  French  journey 
of  Harold's,  of  which  we  have  no  details.^  Harold  then^ 
I  admits  swore^  but  when  he  swore  must  remain  matter 
of  conjecture, 
the  place,  And,  if  we  are  thus  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  time 
when  Harold  swore,  we  are  equally  left  to  conjecture  as 
to  the  place.  The  scene  of  such  an  event  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  well  known.  We  are  told  that  the  oath 
was  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  Ml  assembly  of  the  Norman 
nobles;^  but  even  contemporary  authorities  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  spot  where  this  great  council  was  gathered 
together.  We  have  to  choose  at  our  pleasure  between 
Bonneville,  Bayeux,  and  Bouen.  These  glaring  contra- 
dictions do  not  indeed  affect  the  belief  that  there  is  some 
groundwork  of  fact  for  the  story,  but  they  are  quite  enough 
to  hinder  us  from  putting  implicit  faith  in  a  single  un- 
corroborated detail, 
or  the  still  more  important  than  the  questions  when  and  where 

of  the  oath.  Harold  swore,  is  the  question  what  he  swore.  Even  here 
the  witness  of  his  accusers  does  not  agree  together.  The 
engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter,  so  prominent 
in  most  of  the  accounts,  is  passed  by  in  one  which  ought 
to  be  the  most  trustworthy  of  any.  There  is  an  utter 
uncertainty  as  to  which  of  William's  many  daughters  it 
was  that  Harold  engaged  to  marry.  According  to  one 
version,  this  part  at  least  of  the  oath,  if  not  kept,  was 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  431,434. 

'  So  say  most  of  the  accounta.     See  Appendix  R. 
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at  least  not  broken ;   one  statement^  and  that  put  into  ohap.  xn. 
Harold^s  own  mouth^^  affirms^  with  whatever  tmth^  that 
the  daughter  of  William  to  whom  he  had  plighted  himself 
died  before  his  accession  to  the  Crown.    Even  the  most  im- 
poitant  engagement  of  all^  the  promise  to  secure  William^s 
succession^  or  at  least  to  do  all  that  one  man  could  do 
to  secure  it^  appears  in  different  shapes  in  the  different 
accounts.     In  most  of  them  it  is  accompanied  hy  lesser  Impoed* 
engagements  which    carry   their  own    confutation    with  some  of  its 
them.     Harold  is  made  to  promise  to  do  various  things  f^^ 
on  William's  behalf  forthwith.    The  engagements  to  receive 
a  Norman  garrison  in  Dover  Castle^  to  build  other  castles 
elsewhere^  and  to  receive  and  maintain  Norman  garrisons 
in  them — these  were  engagements  the  ftilfilment  of  which 
was  not  to  wait  till  the  death  of  Eadward.     They  were 
engagements  to  be  fulfilled  at  once^  as  pledges  of  Harold's 
&ith^  and  as  means  of  paving  the  way  for  William's  sue-  . 
cession  when  the  day  should  come.     But  it  is  certain  that 
these  lesser  engagements  never  were  ftilfiUed;  it  lb  nowhere 
stated  that  any  complaint  was  made  during  Eadward's  life 
as  to  their  non-fiilfilment.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  com- 
plaint, of  any  message,  on  the  part  of  William,  until  after 
Harold's  election  and   coronation.     They  were  in  truth 
stipulations  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  simply  impos- 
sible, and  a  prince  so  clear-sighted  as  William  must  have 
seen  that  it  was  impossible.      Harold  might  indeed  do 
all  that  was  in  one  man's  power  to  secure  the  election 
of  William  whenever  the  throne  should  become  vacant; 
but  it  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  any  man, 
even  of  an  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  to  surrender  English 
fortresses  to  William  while  Eadward  still  lived.     When 
Eadward  was  dead,  the  Witan  might  of  course,  if  they 
would,   choose   William   as   his    successor.      But,   while 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  138.  "Liberatum  se  sacramento  asserens,  quod  filia 
ejas  quam  desponderat  citrib  nabiles  annos  obierat." 
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oHAF.  XII.  William  was  not  yet  King^  it  wonld  have  been  simple 
treason  in  an  English  Earl  to  sorrender  to  him  a  fortress 
which  the  King  and  people  of  England  had  entrusted  to 
his  keeping.  It  is  highly  probable  that  William  himself 
knew  the  English  Constitution  much  better  than  the  his- 
torians who  write  as  his  advocates  and  flatterers.  But 
it  called  for  no  special  knowledge  of  the  English  C!onsti- 
tution^  it  was  little  more  than  a  matter  of  common  sense^ 
to  see  that  no  subject^  however  exalted,  either  could^  or 
ought  to^  hand  over  English  fortresses  to  a  foreign  prince^ 
even  though  that  foreign  prince  was  the  destined  successor 
to  the  English  Crown. 
The  oath,  Harold  then^  as  I  hold,  swore^  but  what  he  swore  is  as 
were  aaT*  ^Hioertain  as  it  is  when  and  where  he  swore  it.  We  are  lefb 
*^^^^a  ^  completely  to  conjecture  as  to  the  matter  of  his  oath  as 
been  taken  we  are  left  as  to  its  time  and  its  place.  We  know  only  that 
pnlsion.  '  i^  was  something  which  gave  William  a  great  advantage, 
something  whidi  enabled  him^  without  much  difficulty, 
to  represent  his  rival  as  guilty  of  a  signal  perjury.  But 
we  can  say  no  more.  J£  Harold  really  promised  to  accept 
William  as  King  after  the  death  of  Eadward,  and  to  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  his  acceptance 
by  the  rest  of  the  nation^  such  an  oath  could  have  been 
taken  only  under  compulsion.  If  Harold  took  such  an  oath^ 
it  could  only  have  been  because  he  felt  that  his  position 
in  the  Norman  Court,  however  honourable  in  appearance^ 
was  practically  the  position  of  a  prisoner.  For  such  an  oath 
was  one  which  he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  keeping. 
And^  however  reckless  Harold  may  have  been  with  regard 
to  oaths^^  this  was  an  oath  which  neither  Harold  nor  any 
other  man  in  his  senses  would  have  willingly  taken^  unless 
he  had  meant  to  keep  it.  To  take  such  an  oath,  and  then 
to  break  it^  was  to  give  the  enemy  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.    We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that^  if  Harold 

»  See  vol.  ii  pp.  43,  494. 
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did  swear  to  all  which  the  Nonnan  accounts  represent  ohap.  xu. 
him  as  swearing  to^  he  must  have  sworn  simply  because 
he  felt  himself  in  bonds^  because  he  saw  no  other  way  of 
escaping  from  Normandy  and  returning  to  England.^ 

On  the  other  hand>  if  William  required  such  an  oath,  William's 
he  could  have  required  it  only  because  he  knew  that  it  motives  ~ 
would  not  be  kept.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that,  H^roidT^ 
at  the  time  when  Harold's  visit  is  commonly  placed,  Wil-  into  broadi 

''  ^  ,         ofhiaoath. 

ham  did  not  know  perfectly  well  that  Harold  had  designs 
on  the  English  Crown,  even  if  Harold  were  not  in  some 
sort  already  recognized  as  Eadward's  destined  successes*. 
William  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to  think  that  an  extorted 
oath  on  the  part  of  Harold  would  really  hinder  the  English 
people  fixMn  electing  Harold  King,  or  would  even  hinder 
Harold  from  accepting  the  election  of  the  English  people. 
A  formal  oath  to  receive  William  as  King  could  have  been 
required  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  gaining,  on 
some  future  day,  the  advantage  of  representing  Harold  as 
a  perjured  man.  Harold,  in  short,  was  called  on  to  take 
an  oath,  simply  in  the  hope  that  he  might  break  it.  Great 
as  William's  character  was  in  many  ways,  I  fear  that  this 
sort  of  trick  to  entrap  a  rival  would  have  seemed  to  him 
simply  a  praiseworthy  stratagem.  We  may  be  sure  that 
William's  religious  feelings,  to  speak  of  no  other  motive, 
would  have  kept  him  back  from  a  wilfully  false  oath  in 
his  own  person^  But  the  formal  religion  of  those  times 
would  perhaps  not  have  kept  him  back  from  throwing  an 
occasion  of  sin  in  the  way  of  another,  provided  his  own 
hands  were  kept  formally  clean  from  all  share  in  it.  A 
more  enlightened  morality  will  pronounce  that,  if  William 
really  did  thus  purposely  entrap  Harold  into  the  crime  of 

^  The  apology  put  into  Harold*8  mouth  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii, 
138)  \B  that  he  was  *<  necessitate  temporis  ooactus."  Wace  (11965)  puts 
it  more  dearly  still.  Harold's  Biographer  (Chron.  Ang.  Nonn.  ii.  187) 
argaes  the  point  at  length.     See  Appendix  U. 
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oHAP.  xn.  perjury^  the  gailt  of  William  was  far  blacker  than  the 

guilt  of  Harold. 
Probable  But  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Harold 
of  theoJbh!  really  did  swear  to  William's  succession  in  the  foil  and 
formal  way  which  the  Norman  writers  assert.  It  is 
remarkable  how  prominent  a  place  is  filled  in  nearly  eveiy 
accoimt  by  Harold's  promise  to  many  William's  daughter. 
And  it  is  forther  remarkable  that  this  promise  is  the  only 
part  of  the  story  which  seems  to  have  reached  some  writers 
An  engage- in  other  lands.^  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  have 
many  here  before  us  the  germ  of  the  whole  matter.  Harold  may 
dauKhtep"  ^^^^  promised,  promised,  as  we  are  told  his  manner  was, 
too  hastily,  to  marry  one  of  WiUiam's  daughters.  He  may 
easily  have  been  thus  far  cajoled  by  the  blandishments 
of  Matilda,  and  even,  as  some  accounts  suggest,  by  the 
expressed  preference  of  the  princess  herself.  When  once 
out  of  the  snare,  he  may  have  forgotten  or  laughed  at  his 
promise  to  so  youthfol  a  bride,  and  love,  or  policy,  or  both, 
may  have  attracted  him  to  the  widow  of  Gruffydd.  We 
must  remember  how  very  lightly  matrimonial  eng^age- 
ments  of  this  sort  were  both  entered  into  and  cancelled. 
The  whole  histoiy  of  the  middle  ages  is  full  of  stories  of 
princesses  whose  marriage  engagements  were  lightly  made 
and  lightly  broken,  sometimes  through  the  inconstancy  of 
suitors,  sometimes  through  that  of  fathers.  The  diplomacy 
of  days  a  little  later  than  those  of  Harold  and  William 
shows  us  many  a  treaty  of  marriage  which  became  a  dead 
letter  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  signed.  In  the  morality  of 
those  times,  Harold's  breach  of  his  promise  to  marry 
Adeliza  or  Agatha,  or  whatever  the  maiden's  name  was, 
would  certainly  not  be  set  down  as  a  very  deadly  sin.  But, 
deadly  or  not  deadly,  it  was  manifestly  a  sin  out  of  which 
William  could  reap  no  small  advantage,  one  which  could 
easily  be  employed  to  discredit  the  cause  of  his  adversary. 

^  See  Appendix  R. 
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The  case  would  te  still  stronger  if  we  could  suppose,  what  chap.  xn. 
is  really  not  unlikely,  that  either  Harold's  knighthood  or^^^j^^ 
his  engagement  to  many  William's  daughter  was  acoom-  ««*  of 
panied  by  some  formal  act  of  homage  done  by  Harold  to  homage. 
William.^     We  must  remember  that  Harold  owed  William 
a  real  and  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  &om 
Guy's  dungeon.     He  consented  to  serve  in  William's  army 
in  a   quarrel   which    concerned   neither   himself   nor  his 
country;   and,   though  older  than  William,   he   did  not 
scruple  to  enter  into  what  was  in  some  sort  a  filial  relation 
towards  him.     It  would  really  not  be  wonderful  if,  under  ProbabiUtjr 
this  combination  of  circumstances,  Harold  consented  to  homAge  on 
become  William's  man.     We  must  again  bear  in  mind?^^^'" 
how  lightly  engagements  of  this  kind  were  entered  into, 
and  how  perplexing  and  clashing  were  the  endless  com-  CompUoa- 
plications  of  feudalism.     Men  did  homage  on  all  kinds  of  thTfendal 
grounds,  on  the  ^receipt  of  almost  any  kind  of  benefit,  and  r«l»*io^ 
they  were  often  bound  by  the  tie  of  homage  to  several 
lords  at  the  same  time.     William  himself  was  the  man  of 
King  Henry ;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  looked  on  himself 
as  the  man  of  King  Eadward;^  it  is  within  the  compass  of 
possibility  that  he  did  homage  to  Eadward  as  his  chosen 
successor  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  England.     Herbert  of 
Maine  might  have  been  claimed  as  the  man  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  of  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  all  at  once.    Boger  of  Mortemer  was  undoubtedly 
the  man  of  Duke  William ;  but  he  was  also  the  man  of  so 
small  a  lord  as  Balph  of  Montdidier ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
difficulties  into  which  he  was  brought  through  this  divided 
allegiance.^     King  Malcolm  was  the  man  of  Eadward  and 
the  sworn  brother  of  Tostig;  yet  neither  of  these  obliga- 
tions kept  him  back  firom  ravaging  Northumberland.^     In 

^  Compare  the  homage  done  by  Richard  the  Fearless  to  Hugh  the  Gieat 
on  promising  to  marry  his  daughter.    See  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

•  See  Appendix  R.  •  See  above,  p.  157. 

*  See  vol.  ii.pp.  365,  384,  385,  460. 
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oHAP.  XII.  short  the  instances  are  endless.     Most  public  men  of  the 

eleventh  centuiy  must  have  been  like  the  English  statesman 

of  the  seventeenth,  who  had  taken  a  g^eat  many  oaths^ 

Effect  of     and  was  a&aid  that  he  had  not  kept  them  aU.^    In  sach 

done^y      &  Btate  of  things  it  would  be  nothing  amazing  if  Harold 

wmim*^  became  the  man  of  his  benefactor,  his  future  fidiher-in-law, 

his  military  commander  in  the  Breton  war.     Such  an  act 

of  homage  would  undoubtedly  not  bind  him,  either  in  its 

terms  or  in  its  spirit,  to  receive  William  as  Eadward's 

Theadvan-  successor  on  the  throne  of  England.     But  it  would  give 

^H^^*^  William  a  great  advantage  nevertheless.     Nothing  would 

William,     j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  q^^^  f^j,  William  to  construe  the  oath  of 

homage  in  one  way  and  for   Harold  to   construe  it  in 

another.    When  the  man  assumed  a  crown  to  which  the 

lord  laid  claim,  such  conduct  might  easily  be  represented 

as  a  breach  of  the  man's  duiy  to  his  lord.      The  man 

had  promised  to  do  his  lord  fidthful  service,  and  he  had 

£uled  to  do  that  faithful  service  in  the  matter  which,  of 

all  others,  was  nearest  the  lord's  heart.     Here  was  quite 

material  enough  for  the  craft  of  William  to  take  advantage 

of,  and  to  turn  to  the  discredit  of  his  rival.     The  relations 

of  lord  and  vassal  in  those  days  were  in  a  state  somewhat 

like  that  in  which  other  relations  of  life  have  been  at  other 

Fluctuat-    times.     Thero  must  have  been  few  princes  or  nobles  in 

opm?on  as  wcstem  Europe  who  had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 

*?*^?^^^jguiliy  of  some  breach  of  the  strict  duty  of  a  man  to  his 

homage,     lord.      The  fault  thus  lightly  committed  was  often  as 

lightly  pardoned.     Yet,  as  special  acts  of  fidelity  called 

for  special  admiration,  so  it  was  not  hard,  whenever  it  was 

convenient,  to  insist  on  and  to  aggravate  the  offence  of  the 

faithless  vassal.^    The  offence  was  one  which  could,  almost 

*  See  the  speech  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  on  the  Abjuration  Bill  of 
1690.     Macanlay,  iii.  574. 

"  See  the  stories  of  the  fidelity  of  Geroy  and  his  son  William  to  their 
several  feudal  lords,  vol.  ii.  pp.  930-233.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  constantly 
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at  pleasure^  be  either  passed  by  as  altogether  trivial  or  held  chip.  xn. 
up  to  execration  as  a  sin  of  the  most  heinous  dye.  The 
latter  course^  I  need  not  say^  was  that  which  would  be 
followed  with  unrelenting  eagemesSi  when  the  breach  of 
duiy  to  be  held  up  for  scorn  and  vengeance  was  one 
committed  by  Harold  and  against  William. 

And^  in  the  ideas  of  those  days^  it  would  be  held  as  due  of  an 
Airther  strengthening  the  case  of   William,   as   further  relics, 
aggravating  the  crime  of  Harold,  if  the  oath  taken  and 
broken  was  not  merely  ihe  common  oath  of  a  man  to  his 
lord,  but  an  oath  of  unusual  sanctity,  an  oath  taken  upon 
the  relics  of  the  saints.     We  must  look  at  the  matter  with 
the  feelings  of  those  times.     In  any  enlightened  view  of  General 
morality,  one  promise  is  as  binding  as  another ;  the  word  regaiTto 
of  an  honest  man  is  as  sacred  as  a  thousand  oaths.     But  ^^^' 
the  bet  that  oaths  are  required  among  all  nations  and 
under  all  religions  shows  that  this  is  a  morality  so  high 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  practically  act  upon  it. 
Every  oafch  is  in  truth  a  curse,  a  religious  threat,  a  calling 
down  of  the  vengeance  of  an  unseen  power  on  the  man  who 
shall  break  it.     A  man,  under  different  forms  of  religion, 
swears  by  such  a  god  or  by  such  a  saint.     If  he  breaks  his 
oath,  he  offers  a  personal  insult  to  the  god  or  the  saint  by 
whom   he  swears.      The    power   whom    he  thus  offends  Personal 
becomes  his  personal  enemy,  and  may  be  expected  to  mark  the  samts 
him  out  as  an  object  for  personal  vengeance.     If  therefore  ™^2^^^ 
the  story  of  the  relics  be  true,  William's  object  was  to  work  on  their 

relics* 

on  Harold'^s  mind  by  dint  of  the  extreme  of  superstitious 
dread,  by  pointing  to  all  the  saints  of  Normandy  as  about 
to  become  his  personal  enemies  in  case  he  should  break  his 
oathi     The  strange  thing  to  our  minds  is  that  it  does  not 

made  an  aggravation  of  the  imprisonment  of  William  of  Aquitaine  by 
Geofirej  Martel,  that  it  was  a  wrong  done  against  his  lord.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  594.  So  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1087)  says  of  the  last  expedition 
of  William  himself,  that  he  "  hergode  uppan  his  agenne  hlaford  Philippe 
pom  oynge.^ 
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OHAP.  zn.  seem  to  have  struck  any  one  that  the  real  sinner  against 
True  moral  the  saints  was  not  Harold  but  William.     If  the  saints  in 
tibe^se.     glory  are  conceived  as  being  still  capable  of  personal  human 
Wimam     passions,  one  would  have  expected  that  they  would  look  on 
guilty  than  no  insult  as  so  greats  so  direct^  so  unpardonable^  as  that  of 
pro&ning  their  holy  relics  to  a  purpose  of  deliberate  fraud. 
Harold  is  made  to  swear ;  then^  after  he  has  sworn,  he  is 
told  that  he  has  sworn  on  these  awfrd  and  wonder-working 
relics,  whose  vengeance,  in  case  of  breach  of  faith^  will 
track  him  like  that  of  the  Erinnyes.     Strange  to  say^  the 
author  of  so  base  a  deception  is  looked  on  as  a  pious  wor- 
shipper, deserving  the  highest  favour  of  every  holy  person 
of  whom  a  bone  or  a  fragment  of  clothing  lay  within  the 
chest.    It  is  the  unwitting  victim  of  fraud  whom  the  saints 
mark  out  for  what,  in  the  intercourse  of  mortals  upon  earth, 
would  be  looked  on  as  a  somewhat  unjust  vengeance.     The 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
tale.    The  strongest  argument  in  its  favour  is  that  Harold^s 
alleged  perjury   seems  to  have  aroused    greater  general 
indignation  than  could  have  been  aroused  by  a  mere  breach 
of  the  common  oath  of  homage.     At  any  rate,  the  question 
whether  such  a  tale  be  true  or  false  is  certainly  one  which 
comes  much  more  nearly  home  to  the  apologist  of  William 
than  to  the  apologist  of  Harold. 
Harold's         As  to  the  bearing  of  the  transaction  on  Harold^s  cha- 
STb^king  racter,  the  morality  of  the  question  is  easily  summed  up. 
b^titt^*    Whatever    was    the    engagement    which    Harold   broke, 
taking  it.    whether   it  was    a    promise    to  betray   England   to  the 
stranger  or    simply   to    contract  a  marriage    of   absurd 
disparity  in  point  of  years,  his  sin  lay  wholly  in  taking 
the  oath,  not  in  breaking  it.     He  yielded  to  threats  or  to 
blandishments,  to  a  vague  sense  of  danger,  to  a  vague  im- 
pulse of  gratitude  or  to  a  momentary  inclination,  when  in 
strict  morality  he  ought  to  have  stood  firm  against  every 
temptation  and  every  threat.  Through  one  or  other  of  these 
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motdveB  he  allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  into  making  a  ohap.  xn. 
promise  which  he  had  no  serious  intention  of  fulfilling. 
He  incurred  whatever  amount  of  guilt  is  incurred  by  thus 
trijQing  with  what  ought  to  be  solemn  engagements.  No 
one^  I  suppose,  will  argue  that  he  would  at  all  have 
mended  matters^  had  he  fulfilled  his  promise  by  any 
act  of  treason  towards  his  country.  This  of  course  goes 
on  the  supposition  that  his  promise  really  involved  any 
such  acts  of  treason.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Harold 
really  broke  no  promise  of  greater  moment  than  that  of 
marrying^  at  some  unfixed  time^  a  child  whose  father  was 
younger  than  himself. 

I  found  the  question  involved  in  darkness^  and  I  must  Utter 
leave  it  in  the  darkness  in  which  I  found  it.    I  have  offered  of  the 
some  conjectures^  but  it  is  simply  as  conjectures  that  I^^ter 
have  offered  them.     The  tale  is  so  beset  with  contradictions 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  anything  like  certainty  on 
any  single  point  of  detail.     One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  The  oath 
However  deeply  Harold  may  have  sinned  against  William,  affected 
England  sinned  not  at  all.     No  promise  or  oath  of  Harold  ^^^i^f^^ 
could  bind  the  people  of  England,  or  could  give  William 
any  right  over  them  which  he  did  not  possess  before.     If 
Harold  sinned,  his  guilt  was  on  his  own  head.   The  people  of 
England  were  guiltless,  and  William's  invasion  of  England 
was  none  the  less  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  people  who 
had  never  wronged  him.    And,  if  we  accept  the  most 
famous  and  most  striking  part  of  the  story,  it  is  clear 
that  the  guilt  of  the  deceiver  was  &r  heavier  than  the 
guilt  of  the  deceived.     The  question  is  therefore  a  Norman 
rather  than  an  English  question,  and  as  a  Norman  question 
I  have  dealt  with  it  in  one  of  the  Norman  chapters  of  my 
history. 

I  may  seem,  in  the  course  of  this  long  chapter,  to  have  Summaiy.. 
wandered  far  away  from  Harold  and  from  England.     But 
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oHAP.  ui.  the  whole  career  of  the  Conqueror  is  an  essential  part  of 
my  subject.  Every  step  in  that  career  is  a  step  towards 
the  great  enterprise  of  his  life.  Every  event  which 
illustrates  his  character  belongs  alike  to  the  history  of 
both  the  lands  over  which  he  ruled.  We  have  now  seen 
him  completely  establish  himself  within  his  own  Duchy; 
we  have  seen  him  successful  alike  against  domestic  and 
against  foreign  enemies;  we  have  seen  him  extend  his 
dominions  by  a  continental  conquest  which  seemed  almost 
designed  as  a  forestalling  of  his  coming  conquest  beyond 
the  sea.  We  again  entered  on  the  direct  stream  of  English 
history^  when  we  reached  that  obscure  and  mysterious 
events  which^  in  some  way  or  another,  placed  the  hero  of 
England  in  his  power.  Our  long  episode  is  therefore 
over.  We  return  to  the  point  where  we  left  the  affairs  of 
England.  Harold^  in  Norman  eyes  the  fidthless  vassal  of 
WiUiam,  is  chosen  and  consecrated  to  the  Crown  which 
William  claimed  as  his  own.  We  have  now  to  see  what 
steps  William  took^  when  the  news  reached  him  of  what  he 
deemed^  or  professed  to  deem^  so  great  a  wrong.  A  few 
bootless  attempts  at  negotiation  alone  separate  us  from 
actual  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  A  few  more  pages^  and 
we  shall  have  &irly  entered  on  the  central  scene  of  the 
great  tragedy.  We  shall  soon  have  to  look  on  the  last 
warfare  of  Teutonic  England  under  the  King  of  her 
own  choice.  We  shall  soon  have  to  behold  the  twofold 
invasion^  the  twofold  struggle^  the  last  and  greatest  victory 
of  Harold,  his  first  and  his  last  defeat. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  KEGOnATIOKS   OF  DUKE  WILLIAM.^ 
Januaiy— -AngciBt,  io66« 

The  people  of  England  had  made  their  choice.  They  Poaition  of 
had  placed  the  Crown  of  England  upon  the  head  of  the  j^ed ™hof 
foremost  man  of  their  own  race.  Harold^  the  son  of  God-  Eadwani. 
wine,  the  son  of  Wulfnoth,  sat  in  the  kingly  seat  which 
had  never  before  received  an  occupant  of  other  than  kingly 
birth.  The  news  was  not  slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of  that 
mighty  rival  beyond  the  sea^  who  had  long  marked  that 
kingly  seat  as  his  own  heritage^  and  who  could  now  com- 
plain to  the  world  that  his  heritage  had  been  torn  from 
him  by  his  own  sworn  vassal.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
William  had  long  been  watching  every  breeze  which  could 
bring  tidings  firom  England.  The  failing  health  of  Ead- 
ward  was  known  at  Rouen  as  well  as  at  Westminster^^ 
and  William  was  doubtless  ready  to  put  in  his  claim  at  the 
first  moment  that  the  throne  should  be  actually  vacant. 
Even  after  the  homage  done  by  Harold,  even  if  we 
enlarge  that  homage  to  the  foil  extent  which  it  assumes 
in  the  statements  of  William's  own  laureate^  the  Duke 
could  hardly  have  looked  forward  with  any  confidence  to 
a  peaceful  succession  to  the  English  Crown.  He  might 
well  doubt  how  far  he  had  really  bound  Harold,  and,  if 
he  had  bound  Harold,  he  had  at  least  not  bound  England. 

^  The  authorities  for  this  Chapter  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
for  the  last. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  109.  "Non  enim  in  longum  sperabatar  Edwardi  ssgro- 
tantis  vita." 
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Effect  on 
his  scheme 
of  the  sud- 
den elec- 
tion of 
Harold. 


CHAP.  xm.  But  William  was  doubtless  ready  for  every  occasion,  ready, 
whatever  might  happen,  with  a  plausible  case  to  set  before 
the  world  on  his  own  behalf.  His  claim  was  not  likely  to 
meet  with  any  acknowledgement  in  England,  but  it  would 
at  least  be  a  gain  for  him  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  been 
formally  put  forth  at  the  right  moment.  And  yet  the  course 
which  events  really  took  was  perhaps,  after  all,  still  more 
to  the  wily  Duke's  advantage.  The  death,  the  burial,  the 
coronation,  foUowed  so  fast  upon  one  another  that  William 
had  no  opportuniiy  of  pressing  his  claim  till  after  the  choice 
of  England  had  been  irrevocably  made.  He  might  now,  if 
he  would,  call  on  the  reigning  King  to  descend  from  an 
usurped  throne;  he  could  not  call  on  the  English  nation 
to  elect  himself  to  a  vacant  throne.  But  he  gained  thereby 
an  advantage  of  which  the  writers  in  his  interest  have  not 
been  slow  to  make  use,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
represent  the  reigning  King  as  an  intruder.  He  could 
speak  of  him  as  one  placed  on  the  throne  by  some  hasty 
and  irregular  act,  as  one  reigning  in  any  case  in  opposition 
to  William's  own  earlier  right,  perhaps  even  as  reigning 
without  the  ftdl  and  free  consent  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  count  which  Norman 
partizans  bring  against  England  is  that  the  English  people 
failed  in  gratitude  to  the  deliverer  who  came  to  set  them  free 
from  a  tyrannical  usurper.^ 


§  1.  Tie  Negotiations  between  William  and  Harold. 

The  news  Events  had  happened  so  fast  at  Westminster,  on  the  eve 
from^Eng-  of  the  Epiphany  and  on  the  festival  itself,  that  the  Duke 
l^nnandy  ^^  ^^  Normans  heard  the  whole  story  in  a  single  message.^ 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (145-146)  gets  very  eloquent  on  this  head  ; 
I  have  quoted  the  passage  in  Appendix  O. 

■  The  suddenness  of  the  news  is  marked  by  William  of  Poitiers  (lai) ; 
"  Vents  mmor  insperatd  venit  Anglicam  terram  Rege  Edwardo  orbatam 
esse  et  ejus  coronft  Heraldum  omatum/* 
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An  English  slup  carried  the  news  to  Normandy;  whether  it  chap,  xni.- 
was  sent  specially  by  any  of  William^s  friends  in  England^ 
or  whether  it  went  simply  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  com- 
munication  between  two  friendly  comitries,  we  are  not  dis- 
tinctly told.    But,  as  «  special  messenger  brought  the  news 
to  the  Dnke,  we  may  conceive  that  some  of  the  strangers 
whom  Harold^s  clemency  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
land^  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  sending  the  news 
to  their  native  sovereign.'    A  graphic  description  is  given  Beoeption 
of  the  reception  of  the  news  by  the  Duke.^    He  was  in  his  news^y 
park  of  Quevilly  near  Eouen/  with  many  knights  and^^*****- 
esquires  ^  around  him,  going  forth  to  the  chase.     He  had 
in  his  hand  his  bow — the  bow  which^  like  that  of  Odysseus, 
no  other  man  could  bend^ — strung  and  bent  and  ready  for 
the  arrow.     He  was  in  the  act  of  giving  it  to  a  page  to 
bear  after  him,  when  there  came  to  the  gate  a  messenger^ 
a  man-at-arms  from  England.      The  new  comer  went 
straight  to  the  Duke;  he  greeted  him^  he  took  him  aside^ 
and  told  him  the  news  privily  and  briefly.    '*  King  Ead- 

*  See  aboye,  p.  5a,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  346,  358. 

*  Id  the  Tapeetry  (pi.  8)  we  see  the  ship  ;  "  Hio  Dayis  Angliea  venit  in 
temun  Willelmi  Ducis."  See  Bruce,  p.  87.  The  Luiguage  of  Wace  (1099 1) 
seems  to  imply  a  special  messenger ; 

.     .     .  "Un  Serjant 

Ei  d'Engleterre  vint  errant, 

Al  Duo  Tint  dreit." 

*  Boman  de  Rou,  10983.  *  See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  lao. 
»  lb.  10989 ; 

"Mult  aveit  od  Ii  chevaliers 
E  dameisels  et  esquiers." 
On  "dameisels,**  " domioelli,'*  a  diminutive  of  "dominus,"  which  now 
survives  both  in  French  and  English  in  the  feminine  only,  see  Dncange 
in  voc.  Benolt  (36640)  applies  the  name,  in  the  form  "  danzel,  **  to  Wulfnoth. 
In  the  pretended  Laws  of  Eadward,  it  transUtes  ''i£Oeling,*'  with  the 
comment,  *'No8  de  pluribus,  quia  filios  baronum  vocamus  domicellos, 
Angli  autem  nullum  prseter  filios  Begum  vocant"  (Schmid,  516). 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  279.  "  Fuit ....  roboris  ingentis  in  lacertis,  ut  magno 
snpe  spectaculo  fuerit  quod  nemo  ejus  aroum  tenderet,  quem  ipse  admisso 
equo  pedibus  nervo  extento  sinaaret." 

VOL.  III.  8 
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OHAP.  ziiL  word  has  ended  his  days  and  Earl  Harold  is  raised  to  tiie 

Kingdom/'^    The  message  at  least  acted  as  a  respite  for 

the  destined  victims  of  William's  bow^  for  the  Doke  had 

now  other  matters  than  hunting  to  think  about.     He 

turned  aside  from  the  crafb  of  the  woods ;  he  waa  as  a  man 

in  anger;  ofttimes  he  laced  and  ofbtimes  he  unlaced  his 

numtle;  he  spake  to  no  man  and  no  man  dazed  to  speak 

to  him,^    He  crossed  the  Seine  in  a  boat;  he  went  to  his 

hall,  and  entered  therein;  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  and 

turned  &om  one  side  to  another.     His  head  rested  against 

a  pillar,^  and  his  fiice  was  covered  with  his  mantle.     Long 

time  he  thus  sat  in  thought^  no  man  daring  to  speak  to 

him^  though  many  asked  one  another  what  ailed  him. 

Dialogue    At  last  one  drew  near  whom  long  and  intimate  firiendahip 

the  Duke   allowed  to  deal  more  &eely  with  his  sovereign.    The  famous 

Sm^ite-  Se'^^^^^lf  William  Rtz-Osbem/  of  whom  we  have  so  often 

Osbern.      heard,  now  rode  back  fix>m  the  park  and  entered  the  hall, 

hununing  a  tune^  as  he  walked.     He  passed  straight  by 


Sovant  a  son  mantel  laci^, 
E  Bovent  Ta  destaohi^ ; 
Ne  il  )b  home  ne  parla, 
Ne  home  )b  il  parler  n'osa.*' 


'  Boman  de  Rou,  10995  ; 

<*  Ke  li  Beis  Ewart  ert  fines, 
£  Heraut  ert  )b  Rei  levez." 
«  lb.  10997 ; 

"Quant  li  Dub  ot  bien  esoolt^, 
E  tute  BOut  U  verity 

•  •  •  • 

Sembhmt  fist  dliome  coroci^. 
L'ovre  del  boiz  a  tat  lessi^, 
All  these  graphic  details  are  peculiar  to  Waoe.     Benolt  (36672)  is  much 
shorter. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11012  ;  "Sor  un  p^col  sun  chief  a  mis.**  I  suppose 
this  means,  as  Mr.  Taylor  translates  it,  agavnH  a  pillar.  Wace's  descrip- 
tion is  so  perfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  but  simply  repeat  it. 
Otherwise  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  call  up  the  image  of  the 
ancient  pillared  hall,  as  at  Oakham  and  Winchester,  and  once  at  West- 
minster, the  one  great  apartment  of  the  palaoe,  as  of  any  other  house,  and 
seemingly  open  to  all  comers. 

*  Wace  (11017)  here  says  simply,  "Li  seneschal,*'  but  from  v.  11051 
we  see  who  this  seneschal  was. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11020  ;  *'  Par  la  sale  ala  chantusant."    "  Fredonnant, 
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the  Dake^  and  many  asked  him  what  the  news  was  which  ohap.  xm. 
so  ailed  their  sovereign.  The  Duke,  hearing  what  passed 
between  the  Seneschal  and  the  others^  looked  np.  William 
f^tz-Oshem  then  told  him  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  lay  to  hide  the  news  which  he  had  heard,  for  that  it  was 
aheadj  blazed  abroad  through  all  the  streets  of  Bouen. 
Every  man  in  the  city  knew  that  Eadward  was  dead^  and 
that  Harold  held  the  Kingdom  of  England.  The  Duke 
answered  that  that  news  was  indeed  the  thing  which  grieved 
him.  No  news  could  grieve  him  more;  he  sorrowed  alike 
for  the  death  of  Eadward  and  for  the  wrong  done  to 
him  by  Harold.  Was  he  simply  proving  his  friend?  or 
were  even  his  stout  heart  and  wily  brain  cowed  and  per> 
plexed  for  a  moment  by  the  suddenness  of  the  tidings  ? 
At  all  events  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  William  Fitz-Osbem — 
the  bold  of  heart  ^ — that  the  first  exhortation  to  action  is 
placed  in  our  story.  He  bids  the  Duke  not  moum^  but 
arise  and  be  doing.  Let  him  begin^  let  him  carry  through 
what  he  begins ;  let  him,  in  a  word,  cross  the  sea  and  wrest 
the  Kingdom  from  the  usurper. 

The  result  of  William^s  deliberations  with  this  trusty  Williani'a 
counsellor  was  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to  the  King  to°HaroTd. 
of  the  English.    The  nature  of  the  message  is  as  diversely  Contra- 
told  as  the  rest  of  the  stoiy  of  which  it  forms  the  sequel.  conntJ<rf^ 
Again  the  contemporary  English  writers  are  silent ;  they  ^^^^ 
make  no  mention  of  Norman  a£Qurs  till  later  in  the  year^  ^m*B 

inOBBftfiTO* 

till  the  very  eve  of  the  Norman  invasion.  And  of  the 
other  writers^  each  naturally  throws  the  message  into  such 
a  shape  as  suits  his  own  version  of  that  oath  of  which  the 
message  was  necessarily  the  counterpart  Whatever  Harold 
had  swom^  whatever  it  suited  William  to  give  out  that 
Harold  had  sworn,  that  of  course  William  now  called  on 

chantant  l^g^ment,"  says  Pluquet ;  ''humming  a  tune*'  in  Mr.  Taylox^fl 
version. 
^  Roman  de  Rou»  11051.     "Li  filz  Oeber  el  oner  hardi." 

S  2 
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CHAP.  xm.  Harold  to  perform.  But  that  demand  ranges  in  different 
versions  from  a  summons  to  Harold  to  resign  his  Kingdom 
to  a  simple  summons  to  many  William's  daughter.^  We 
hear  of  more  messages  than  one,  and  in  one  account  the 
tone  of  the  second  message  is  wonderfully  lowered  from  the 
tone  of  the  first  If  Harold  will  not  resign  the  Kingdom^ 
nor  give  up  the  castle  of  Dover,  nor  do  any  of  the  other 
things  which  he  has  promised^  let  him  at  least  marry  the 
Duke's  daughter.  If  he  declines  to  do  even  that^  the  Duke 
will  certainly  come  against  him  in  arms  to  support  his 
rights.  The  date  of  the  embassy,  and  the  place  of  its  re- 
ception by  Harold^  are  as  uncertain  as  the  exact  nature  of 
the  message  or  of  the  oath.  It  was  a  matter  on  which 
William  was  not  likely  to  delay,  and  the  number  of  events 
and  negotiations  which  were  crowded  into  a  few  months 

Date  of      show  that  he  did  not  delay.     But  our  only  statement  as  to 

the  Em-         ...  . 

baasy  un-    time  IS  the  assertion  of  a  very  untrustworthy  writer  that 

*'*'^**"^'      the  message  was  either  sent  or  received  on  the  tenth  day 
[J^J^^J^y    after  Eadward^s  death.^     One  would  like  on  many  grounds 
to  know  whether  it  was  received  before  or  after  Harold  had 
set  forth  on  his  mission  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  male- 
contents  of  Northumberland.      One  would  like  to  know 
whether  Harold  received  the  message  of  William  when 
surrounded  by  his  own  West-Saxons,  or  whether  it  reached 
him,  as  an  earlier  embassy  &om  Gaul  had  reached  Glorious 
jffithelstan/  while  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  affiiirs 
of  the  most  distant  and  most  troublesome  portion  of  his 
Possible      Kingdom.     The  point  is  interesting,  as  it  is  just  possible 
the  mes-     ^^t  the  Northumbrian  opposition  to  Harold  may  have  been 
SSmtei^^^  some  degree  connected  with  the  challenge  brought  to 
m  North-   him  from  Normandy.   The  succession  of  William  was  indeed 
land.         not  likely  to  be  looked  on  with  a  whit  more  of  &vour  in 
Northumberland  than  it  was  looked  on  in  Wessex.     But 

*  See  Appendix  U.  ■  See  above,  p.  70. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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crafty  spirits  were  at  work,  who  might  easily  turn  the  ohap.  xiil 

claims  of  the  Norman  to  their  own  ends.     Such,  it  might 

be  argued,  were  the  results  of  the  hasty  election  of  Harold ; 

such  were  the  results  of  binding  the  free  sons  of  the  North 

by  the  voices  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.     It  would  be 

better  for  the  North  again  to  choose  its  own  King,  a  King 

who  had  never  become  the  man  of  the  stranger,  a  King 

whose  right  could  not  be  challenged  by  any  rival  beyond 

the  sea.     Such  arguments  as  these  seem  quite  in  character 

with  the  position  of  parties  at  the  time,  but  we  can  neither 

affirm  nor  deny  that  they  were  actually  used.     The  exact 

time  of  Harold's  northern  journey,  the  exact  time,  place, 

and  substance  of  the  message  which  Harold  received  from 

the  Norman  Duke,  are  among  those  details  of  our  story 

which  must  remain  unknown  to  us. 

Whatever  was  the  exact  purport  of  the  embassy,  there  Object  of 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  object.     It  was  sent  simply  in  the  nego- 
order  that  William  might  add  another  count  to  his  indict-  ^^^1 
ment  against  the  English  King.     It  was  sent  in  order  that  ''^^J^^"' 
William  might  be  able  to  say,  not  only  that  Harold  had  be  fruit- 
neglected  to  perform  his  engagements,  whatever  they  were,  *"* 
but  that  he  had  formally  revised  to  perform  them  when 
formally  called  upon.    Whatever  William  demanded,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  demanded  it  only  in  the  expectation, 
and  even  in  the  hope,  that  Harold  would  refuse  it.     He 
could   not    seriously  expect  that  Harold  would,  at  his 
bidding,  either  come  down  from  his  throne  or  consent  to 
hold  his  Crown  in  vassalage.     WiUiam  knew  the  temper 
both  of  England  and  of  her  King  a  great  deal  too  well  for 
this.     Even  the  summons  to  marry  William's  daughter 
could  hardly  have  been  seriously  meant  j   if  Harold  were 
already  married,  it  could  only  have  been  sent  in  mockery.^ 

*  I  leave  it  to  canon  laswyerB  to  determine  whether  Harold's  precontract 
to  the  daughter  of  William  would  in  any  way  invalidate  his  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  Gruffydd.    However  this  mjty  be,  William  could  not  seriously 
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oHAP.  zm.  At  all  eventSj  the  one  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  put 

Harold^  acoording  to  William's  view  of  the  case^  still 

farther  in  the  wrong.     Its  object  was  to  supply  William 

with  fresh   topics   for  argument  and  for  rhetoric  in  the 

appeal  which  he  was  about  to  make  to  Normandy^  to  Gaul, 

and  to  Christendom. 

Different        The  answer  of  Harold  to  the  message  is  of  course  dif- 

to^^lrord's  f^^i^i^^ly  conceived,  according  as  the  message  is  differently 

answer.      conceived.    The  answer  depends  on  the  message^  just  as 

the  message  depends  on  the  oath.     But  all  accounts  agree 

His  answer  in  describing  the  answer  as  a  complete  refusal.    Whatever 

ITiUsZn^  William  summoned  Harold  to  do,  Harold  refused  to  do  it. 

refusal.      And,  according  to  some  versions,  if  mockery  was  intended  by 

the  Norman,  it  was  answered  with  mockery  in  return.    The 

English  King  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  giving 

his  sister  in  marriage  to  a  Norman  noble.     Harold  answers 

that  his  sister  is  dead,  and  he  asks  whether  the  Duke  wishes 

her  corpse  to  be  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose.^    When  called 

on  himself  to  marry  the  Duke^s   daughter,   he  answers, 

according  to  one  version,  that  the  daughter  whom  he  pro- 

Constitu-    mised  to  marry  is  already  dead.^     According  to  another 

tional  Ian-  xixi  i-i  •       .        i  ■• 

guage  at-  accouut,  he  takes  a  high  constitutional  ground.  A  King 
to  Harold.  ^^  *^®  EngUsh  Cannot  marry  a  foreign  wife  without  the 
He  cannot  consent  of  the  Witan  of  England.     Such  an  act  could  not 

marry  a 

foreign  be  done  without  doing  great  damage  to  his  Kingdom.^ 
outthecon-  '^^^  answer,  whether  ever  really  made  or  not,  is  not  likely 
^tan.**"^  to  point  to  any  formal  enactment  on  the  subject  of  royal 

expect  that  Harold  would,  on  any  such  grounds,  put  away  his  wife, 
espedaUy  when  his  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  two  Northern  Earls.  The 
question  of  course  remains  whether  Harold  really  was  nuirried  at  the 
time. 

*  So  Eadmer  and  those  who  copy  firom  him.    See  Appendix  U. 
'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     See  Appendix  U. 

•  Eadmer,  5.  "Si  de  filiA  suA,  quam  debui  in  uxorem,  ut  assent, 
ducere,  agit,  super  r^gnum  Anglias  mulierem  extraneam,  inconsultis 
principibus,  me  neo  debere  nee  sine  grandi  injurift  posse  adducere 
noverit." 
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marriages.  But  it  expresses  the  universal  feeling  of  the  chap.  xin. 
nation  that  none  but  Englishwomen  were  fit  to  be  wives  ?^^^ 
and  mothers  of  English  Kings.  England  had  seen  one  with  re- 
Norman  Lady^  and  one  King  who  was  Norman  on  his  foreiga 
mother^s  side.  There  was  no  wish  among  the  English™""**^' 
people  to  see  such  another  Lady  or  such  another  King. 
The  marriage  of  Emma^  and  the  Norman  connexion  which 
followed  it^  had  well  nigh  been  the  undoing  of  England. 
That  they  had  not  been  wholly  her  undoing  was  due  to 
the  reigning  King  and  his  &ther.  Their  dynasty  at  leasts 
the  Elings  of  the  House  of  Godwine^  should  be  for  ever 
kept  free  from  all  foreign  elements.  Harold's  own  Danish 
mother^  the  kinswoman  or  ally  of  the  great  Cnut^  could 
hardly  be  looked  on  as  a  stranger.  Tostig  and  his  foreign 
wife  were  in  banishment^  and  England  had  no  wish  for 
their  return.  The  whole  nation  was  no  doubt  fully  pur- 
posed that  the  next  brood  of  ^thelings  whom  England 
saw  should  be  no  half-caste  offspring  of  Norman  or  even 
of  German  or  Flemish  mothers^  but  Englishmen  of  purely 
English  blood.  Against  such  a  feeling  as  this  Harold^  even 
if  he  had  wished^  could  not  have  dared  to  struggle.  The 
answer  put  into  his  mouth,  whether  historically  genuine 
or  not,  well  expresses  uncorrupted  English  feeling  on  this 
important  point.  It  well  expressesijboo  the  necessity  under 
which  a  King  of  the  English  lay,  not  only  to  obey  the 
written  Law,  but  to  consult  in  all  things  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  English  people. 

Another  form  of  the  answer  put  into  Harold's  mouth  Argument 
breathes  an  equally  sound  and  constitutional  spirit.  William  to  Harold 
demands  the  Kingdom  of  England,  which  Harold,  he  al-  ^jJ^J^®  £ 
leges,  had  sworn  to  make  over  to  him.     The  English  King  hia  oath, 
answers  that  such  an  oath  was  in  itself  void ;  to  break  it  The  oath 
were  a  less  evil  than  to  keep  it.     The  oath  was  one  by  out  <Je 
which  Harold  bound  himself  to  transfer  to  Duke  William  JP"^*  ®^ 

theWitaD. 

an  heritage  which  was  neither  Harold's  nor  William's, 
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CHAP.  xm.  but  which  only  the  voice  of  the  English  people  could 
bestow  on  any  man.^  The  oath  or  vow  which  a  maiden 
in  her  father's  house  made  without  her  parents'  knowledge 
was  void  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.'  Much  more  then 
was  the  oath  void  which  he,  when  still  a  subject,  without  the 
knowledge  of  King  or  people,  had  sworn  under  the  pressure 
of  a  momentary  constraint,  on  a  matter  touching  the  whole 
realm.^  It  was  not  reasonable  to  ask  him  to  give  up  a 
Crown  which  had  been  placed  on  his  head  by  the  common 
voice  of  his  coimtrymen^  and  of  which  their  voice  alone 
could  lawfully  deprive  him>  Such  is  the  doctrine  which 
is  put  into  Harold's  mouth  by  a  writer  whose  divided 
sympathies  lean  decidedly  to  the  Norman  side.  It  is  a 
doctrine  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  a  constitutional 
King^  a  doctrine  which  the  historian  himself  allows  to  be 
true  or  at  least  highly  plausible.^  Valuable^  if  it  be  a 
genuine  record  of  what  Harold  said,  this  speech  becomes 
almost  more  valuable  if  we  look  on  it  as  the  speech 
which  a  writer  a  generation  later  deemed  most  in  keeping 
with  Harold's  character  and  position.  The  argument^  for 
its  own  purpose^  as  an  answer  to  William^  is  perfect.     The 


Goiutita- 
tional  im< 
portanoe 
of  the 
answer. 


^  Will.  MalmB.  iii.  338.  *'  PnBsamptuosum  fuisse  qaod,  ahtque  generaU 
MntU4»  et  paptdi  etmventu  et  edicto,  alienam  illi  hsreditatem  juraverit ; 
proinde  stultuin  Bacramentum  frangendum.*'  TiuB  is  less  forcibly  put 
by  Eadmer  (5)  ;  **  Regnuni  quod  necdom  fuerat  meum  quo  jure  potui  dare 
vel  permittere/' 

*  Numbers  xxx.  3-5. 

s  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "Quantd  magis  quod  ille,  sub  Re^  virgft 
oonstitutus,  nesciente  omni  AngliA,  de  toto  regno,  necessitate  temporis 
coactuB,  impegerit,  videatur  non  esse  ratum." 

*  lb.  *'PrtBterea  iniquum  postulat  ut  imperio  decedat,  quod  tanto 
finTore  ciyium  regendum  susceperit ;  hoc  nee  provincialibus  gratum,  nee  mi' 
lUibus  twtwm"  I  do  not  fiilly  understand  this  last  danse.  Would  Harold's 
Thegns  and  Housecarls  have  been  specially  exposed  to  danger  in  case 
of  WilliBm*s  peaceful  accession  ?  Or  does  the  historian  write  by  the  light 
of  his  own  time  and  of  Domesday,  remembering  how  much  more  heavily 
William's  confiscations  feU  on  the  "  milites  "  than  on  the  '*  proyinoiales.*' 

*  lb.  **  Ita  revertebantur  inanes  nuntii,  vel  veris  vel  yerisimilibus  argu- 
mentis  pnestricti." 
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aooeesioQ  of  Harold  was  not  the  act  of  Harold  only ;  it  was  chap.  xm. 
equally  the  act  of  the  English  people.  However  guilty 
Harold  might  be  towards  WUliam^  the  English  people 
were  free  from  all  goilt  towards  WUliam  and  towards  all 
mankind.  And,  whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  Harold^ 
it  was  a  guilt  which^  as  his  own  argimient  assumes^  lay 
wholly  in  taking  the  oath^  not  at  all  in  breaking  it. 

The  errand  then  of  the  Norman  ambassadors  was  a  The  Em. 
bootless  one.  No  doubt  it  was  the  intention  of  him  who  less  m"^ 
sent  them  that  it  should  be  bootless.  Whatever  were  their  ^J^^Ji^.g 
demands,  whether  they  came  once  only  or  oftener^  whether  ^  point 
they  raised  their  demands  or  lowered  them,  whether  they 
dealt  in  persuasion  only  or  in  threats  as  well  as  persuasion/ 
Haroldj  evidently  speaking  the  voice  of  the  English  people, 
refrused  all  that  was  demanded  of  him.  No  other  course 
indeed  was  possible.  The  point  hardly  needs  to  be  argued. 
Harold  could  not^  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan^ 
either  resign  the  Crown  to  William  or  hold  it  of  him  in 
vassalage.  And  the  consent  of  the  Witan  would  certainly 
not  have  been  given  for  any  such  purpose.  The  whole 
question  in  short  was  frivolous.  The  dispute  had  reached  a 
stage  which  was  past  negotiation^  and  Harold  and  William 
alike  knew  that  all  negotiation  was  vain.  What  WiUiam 
gained  by  his  embassy  was  again  to  entangle  Harold  in  the 
meshes  of  his  subtle  craft.  Harold  could  only  refuse  every 
demand  of  William ;  but  Harold^s  refiisal  of  William's  de- 
mands made  another  point  on  William's  side^  of  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

^  WilL  MaJjDB.  iii.  238.  ''  Alter  [Wlllehniis]  interea  ilium  [Haroldimi] 
per  nuntios  leniter  oonyenirea  de  rupto  foedere  expostulare,  precibus  minas 
insuere  :  sciret  se  ante  annum  emensum  ferro  debitum  Tindicaturmn,  iUue 
itwrtm  quo  SaroldM  tuHores  u  peda  habere  putartt.**  U  this  last  not  very 
intelligible  clause  a  scoff  at  the  English  tactics  of  fighting  on  foot  ? 
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CBAP.  xm. 

§  2.     Clams  and  ArgumeiUs  of  William. 

Wiliimm'B        WiUiam  had  now  no  chance — ^in  trath  there  had  never 
Uy  m  w.  been  a  time  when  he  really  had  a  chance— of  winning  the 
English  Crown  except  by  the  sword.     But,  before  he  made 
that  last  appeal,  he  had  many  minds  to  work  upon  and  to 
win  over  to  his  cause.     An  enterprise  such  as  he  designed 
was  one  such  as  no  Norman  Duke  had  ever  before  attempted. 
It  was  one  which  might  seem  altogether  beyond  the  power 
of  Normandy  to  achieve.     William's  own  father  had  indeed 
1028-1035.  contemplated  an  English  war,  and  he  had  actually  gathered 
together  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England.^     But  the 
enterprise  of  Robert  was  uudertaken  to  restore  the  banished 
heir  of  England,  driven  from  his  native  realm  by  a  foreign 
invader.      Such  at   least  was  the  colour  which   Robert 
would  put  upon  his  schemes,  and  in  carrying  out  such 
schemes  he  doubtless  reckoned  on  a  certain  measure  of 
English  support.     It  was  not  really  likely  that  English- 
men would  have  joined  a  Norman  army  to  drive  out  Cnut 
in  favour  of  the  sons  of  ^thelred.     But  dreams  of  this 
kind  are  ever  the  food  of  exiles,^  and  of  princes  who  take 
up  the  cause  of  exiles.    But  in  William's  case  there  was 
NoEngliah  no  room  for  any  delusions  of  this  kind.     William  had  no 
Srour  of    rights  but  his  own  to  assert,  and  those  rights,  he  must 
William,     jjg^^g  known  very  well,  were  not  acknowledged  by  a  single 
native  partizan.     He  might  gain  somewhat  by  sowing  dis- 
sensions within  the  island,  by  abetting  any  schemes  on  the 
part  of  Eadgar  or  Tostig  or  the  sons  of  iElfgar.     But  his 
only  gain  in  this  way  would  be  the  gain  of  dividing  and 
weakening  England.     Any  English  party  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  election  of  Harold  would  assert  the  claims, 
not  of  William  but  of  some  English  competitor.     For  direct 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  524  et  seqq. 

'  j^sch.  Ag.  1653.  o75'  iyif  ^{rpi/ina,i  6jfZ(M,i  iKiriZas  airovfi4rovs. 
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help  in  England  William  could  look  only  to  the  Noiman  ohap.  xnr. 
settlers  whom  Harold  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the  comitry.  I^»ffi°^*»«« 
He  had^  in  shorty  to  win  the  English  Crown^  if  he  won  it  terprise. 
at  u31,  by  no  means  bat  that  of  open  war.     And  he  had  to 
wage  his  war&re  at  a  time  when  England  was  ruled  by  a 
Eling  who  was  his  own  peer  in  the  art  of  war^  when  the 
land  was  defended  by  an  army  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  an  army  which  had  never  known  defeat^  and 
which  was  flashed  with  the  remembrance  of  hard-won 
victories.     WiUiam  had  in  short  to  make  good  his  rights 
in  the  absence  of  the  least  hox>e  of  native  help,  and  withal 
in  the  teeth  of  King  Harold  and  his  Housecarls. 

Such  an  enterprise    as   this  might  well  seem  to   be  Compari- 
beyond  the  powers  of  a  Dake  of  the  Normans  and  of  his  Norman 
Duchy.    The  successes  of  the  Normans  in  Apulia  might  ^SjSa!  ™ 
indeed  make  it  seem  as  if  no  enterprise  could  be  impossible 
to  Norman  valour.    If  private  adventurers  could  thus  carve 
out  principalities  for  themselves^  what  conquests  might  not  - 
be  made  by  the  Duke  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force 
of  the  Duchy  ?    And  no  doubt  the  example  of  the  con- 
quests made  by  his  countrymen  in  the  South  of  Europe 
was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  William  in  planning  his 
great  undertaking  in  the  North.    But  the  mere  fact  that  Differenoes 
the  warfstre  was  in  the  one  case  waged  in  the  South  and  the  two 


in  the  other  in  the  Norths  was  an  important  element  of  ^ 
difference  between  the  Apulian  and  the  English  enteiv 
prise.     The  actors  indeed  in  the  one  case  were  private 
adventurers^  while  in  the  other  it  would  be  a  sovereign 
at  the  head  of  his  subjects  and  vassals.    Duke  William 
could  no  doubt  command  a  far  greater  force  than  the  sons 
of  Tancred  of  Hauteville^  but  then  he  was  also  obliged  to 
wage  a  wholly  different  kind  of  warfare.    The  Duke  of  the  Greater 
Normans  could  not  afford  to  sit  down  in  some  comer  of  of  the  ^ 
England^  and  to  win  his  way  step  by  step^  ever  and  anon  ^^^1\ 
gaining  this  or  that  skirmish  or  taking  this  or  that  castle. 
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cHAF.xm.  And  again^  without  joining  in  anj  ignorant  depreciation 
of  Byzantine  military  prowess,  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
sons  ^f  Tancred  had  ever  joined  battle  with  enemies  who 
could  be  at  all  compared  with  the  enemies  with  whom  Duke 
William  would  have  to  join  battle  in  England.     If  they 
had  ever  met  with  really  equal  foes,  it  was  when  they 
1055.      encountered  Pope  Leo's  German  auxiliaries/  and,  by  that 
time,  they  had  risen  somewhat  above  the  condition  of 
private  adventurers.    They  had  waged  a  desultory  warfare 
against  a  town  here  and  a  castle  there,  towns  and  castles 
defended  for  the  most  part  by  the  mercenaries  of  a  distant 
Emperor.    They  had  never  faced,  what  William  would 
have  to  face  in  England,  a  native  King  at  the  head  at 
once  of  an  armed  nation  and  of  a  native  standing  army. 
William's    All  Ordinary  prudence  would  naturally  shrink  from  such  a 
highest       risk.    It  is  only  minds  like  that  of  William  which  can 
prudence.    ^^  above  all  ordinary  prudence,  which  know  their  own 
power  as  none  but  themselves  can  know  it,  which  feel 
instinctively  that  undertakings  which  would  be  madness  in 
Necessity    others  are  in  their  hands  certain  of  success.    But  William 
public        himself  coidd  not  hope  for  success,  unless  he  could  win 
W«  Mite^    ^^^'  others  far  and  near  to  look  with  favour  upon  his 
prisa.         schemes,  and  unless  he  could  inspire  them  with  that  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  leader  without  which 
First  in  his  such  an  undertaking  would  be  simply  hopeless.    He  had 
Duchj.       first  to  deal  with  the  chiefs  and  people  of  his  own  Duchy. 
Without  their  consent,  without  their  thorough  good-will, 
he  could  do  nothing.    To  cross  the  sea  to  conquer  England 
was  quite  another  matter  from  putting  down  Norman 
rebels,  from  driving  out  French  and  Angevin  invaders, 
or  eten  from  annexing  neighbouring  towns  and  provinces, 
like  Domfront  and  Le  Mans.    William's  men  were  bound 
by  their  feudal  tenure  to  follow  his  standard  on  the  field  of 
Val-es-dunes  and  beneath  the  walls  of  Alengon.    But  it 

^  See  aboYe,  p.  90. 
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might  well  be  doubted  whether  their  feudal  tenure  bound  ohap.  xm^ 
them  to  follow  his  standard  beyond  the  sea  in  an  enter- 
prise in  which  Normandy  had  no  interest.  At  all  events 
they  were  not  likely  to  muster  with  the  like  zeal  for  the 
more  hazardous  undertaking.  The  Cenomannian  war  had 
been  a  war  of  aggression  no  less  than  the  English  war 
would  be^  and  the  spoils  of  conquered  England  would 
doubtless  be  far  richer  than  the  spoils  of  conquered  Maine. 
But  men  would  not  be  so  ready  to  trust  themselves  in 
hope  of  spoil  in  the  unknown  land  beyond  the  sea  as 
they  were  to  go  on  a  foray  in  an  adjoining  province,  from 
which  it  was  an  easy  matlier  to  make  their  way  back  to  their 
own  homes.     To  attempt,  by  any  mere  stretches  of  theTheKor- 

j.        .         ,      .  ,  mftng  to  bd 

ducal  authority^  to  cany  men  across  the  seas  to  win  crowns  penuAded, 

for  "William's  own  personal  behoof  would  have  been  simply  ^{i^"5io 

hopeless.    "William  knew  better  than  to  risk  his  popularity  th®  under- 
taking. 
and  his  authoriiy  by  any  attempt  of  the  kind.     His-  object 

was  to  cany  the  feelings  of  his  people  with  him^  and  to 

conquer  England  by  the  swords  of  Norman  volunteers. 

But  the  feeling  to  which  William  was  about  to  appeal  was  Various 

something  more  than  the  mere  desire  of  spoil,  or  even  than  tTwhfch 

the  higher  sentiment  of  feudal  loyalty.     Nor  did  he  design  ^^^^^ 

to  make  his  appeal  to  his  own  Normandy  only.     It  suited 

William's  purpose  and  disposition  to  give  his  enterprise  a 

far  higher  character  and  a  &r  wider  range.    The  age  was  Religious 

1.    .  i^T  1  •        ji  !•    •         character 

a  religious  age;   Normandy  was  an  eminently  religious  of  the  age  ; 
country ;  William  professed,  and  in  many  respects  honestly  ^**„"J 
practised,  a  devotion  to  religion  beyond  that  of  other  men.  character 
It  is  not  without  real  propriety  that  the  panegyrist  of 
William  stops  at  this  stage   of  his  narrative  to  tell  us 
of  the  flourishing  state  of   Normandy  and  the  Norman 
Church  under  a  prince  equally  valiant^  just^  and  devout. 
William  laboured  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  Duchy  by 
keeping  down  all  its  disturbers  with  the  strong  hand ;  the 
Truce  of  God  was  nowhere  so  strictly  kept  as  in  the  Nor- 
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OHAP.  zni.  man  land.^  William  in  his  own  person  heard  and  judged 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  fiitherless,  and  the  widow ;  his 
justice  kept  back  his  courtiers  and  &Y0urite8  fix>m  deeds  of 
wrongs  in  his  days  the  mighty  man  durst  not  remove  the 
landmark  of  his  poorer  neighbour.^  An  orthodox  believer, 
a  diligent  student  of  scripture^  a  devout  wordiipper  and 
communicant,^  a  &ther  careful  for  the  education  of  his 
children/  William  from  his  youth  up,  layman  and  prince 
as  he  was,  set  a  model  to  priests  and  prelates.  He  chose  the 
good  among  them  for  his  friends  and  counsellors,  and  he 
visited  the  unjust  and  neglectftd  with  his  severest  dis- 
pleasure. A  zealous  reformer,  he  constantly  attended  in 
person  at  ecclesiastical  synods,^  and  he  kept  a  watchfrd 
eye  over  the  administration  of  the  episcopal  and  archi- 
diaconal  courts.*     Under  his  government  churches  rose, 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

'  Will.  Pict.  113.  "Ganssam  vidusB,  inopis,  pupilli,  ipse  humiliter 
audiebat,  misericoidiier  agebat,  rectissimb  definiebat.  Ejus  8sqaitate 
reprimente  iniqaam  cupiditatem,  Tioini  miniu  yalentis  ant  limiiem  agri 
movere,  aut  rem  uUam  usarpare,  nee  potene  aadebat  qaisquam  neo 
fiuniliaris.''    Of.  yoI.  ii.  p.  17a. 

'  lb.  "Aooipere  soUtiis  est  avido  audita  soaTiqae  gusta  Bacns 
pagiiUD  Bermonee,  lis,  ut  animffi  epulum  sumeret,  delectari  desiderans, 
castigari,  atque  edoceri.  Sumebat  et  honorabat  condecenti  reverentiA 
hostiam  salutarem,  Dominicum  sanguinem.**  I  do  not  know  that  the  word 
'*  audita  "  absolutely  proves  that  William  could  not  read,  but  it  looks  like 
it.  He  was  however  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  even  in 
laymen.  See  voL  ii.  p.  274.  This  passage  is  also  to  be  noticed  as  one 
among  several  which  show  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  still  allowed. 
The  Archdeacon  goes  on  to  extol  his  sovereign's  orthodoxy  in  the  matter 
of  lYansubstantiation,  and  to  tell  how  he  drove  from  his  dominions  the 
heresy  which  thought  otherwise — "aliter  sentientem  pravitatem** — ^that  is 
doubtless  the  teaching  of  Berengar.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  127. 

*  lb.  114.  "Ejus  liberi  pietatem  Christianam  infimtes  didioere  diligenti 
provisione  ipsius."  This  pious  care  answered  better  with  his  'daughters 
than  with  his  sons. 

*  lb.  "Quoties  ejus  edicto  et  hortatu  convenere  Pn^sules,  Metropoli- 
tanus  cum  suHraganeis,  de  statu  relligionia,  clericorum,  monachorum, 
atque  laicorum  acturi.  Synodis  his  arbitrum  se  deesse  nolebat."  The 
advantages  of  the  princess  presence  are  then  dwelt  upon. 

*  lb.  "  Delato  forte  suas  ad  aures  immani  alicujns  crimtne,  quod  Epi- 
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monaBteries  were  xestored   to  the  purity  of   their  rule^  ohaf.  zin. 
Abbots,  Bishops^  all  ranks  of  the  clergy^  became  models 
of  the  due  discharge  of  their  several  duties.     Nor  is  itlnflaenoe 
without  reason  that^  immediately  on  this  panegyric,  ourf^^co^ 
author  adds  his  first  mention   of  the  great  man  whom^^JJ^'* 
William  had  now  chosen  aa  his  special  counsellor  in  all 
matters  touching  the  Church  and  religion.    The  Prior  oi 
Bee,  the  renowned  Lanfranc^  was  now^  not  indeed  in  rank 
but  in  influence^  the  first  man  in  the  Norman  Church.^ 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  hand  of  Lanfiranc  in 
the  course  which  William  now  followed.     The  minds  of 
the  Duke  and  the  Prior^  exercised  as  they  had  been  in  such 
different  pursuits^  had  still  much  in  common.    In  both  we 
see  the  same  wide  grasp^  the  same  subtlety^  the  same 
daring.     In  many  things  Lanfiranc  would  be  the  teacher^ 
but  he  would  ever  fiind  in  William  a  pupil  worthy  of  his 
teaching.    The  cosmopolitan  traveller^  who  had  migrated 
from  Pavia  to  Bee — ^the  scholar  who  had  turned  from  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  Csesar^  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
Gk>d — ^the  theologian  who  had  refuted  the  heretic  face  to 
fisice — ^the  diplomatist  who  had  won  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  Court  to  his  sovereign's  marriage — he  it  was^  we  The 
cannot  doubt,  who  put  into  William's  hands  the  surest  cbani!ctOT 
weapon  for  his  conquest.    He  it  was  who  taught  him  to  ^^rfg^ 

80opu8  aut  ArchidiaoonuB  jurio  defnenHiU  vindioayerit,  renin  majestatis 
»tome  teneri  jussit  incaroerattun,  qnouaqae  caoaaa  domim  raquitate  dia- 
tricta  deoemeretur,  Episcopum  aut  Archidiaconum,  yeluti  adyersarios 
divinsB  partis,  criminans  in  judiciam  deyocandoe,  feriendoB  gravi  sententift.** 
The  obfioure  words  "jnsto  dementiha**  mean,  I  conceiye,  not  that  the 
ecclesiastioal  judges  were  too  strict*  but  that  tbey  let  ofif  offenders  for 
money.  'On  the  doings  of  Archdeacons  see  yol.  ii.  p.  230,  and  the  passage 
of  John  of  Salisbury  there  referred  to. 

>  Will.  Pict.  115.  "Lanfrancuxn  .  .  .  intixnA  fiuniliaritate  colebat;  ut 
patrem  yenerans,  yerens  ut  prsBceptorem,  diligens  ut  germanum  aut 
prolem.  Illi  consulta  animfle  sue,  illi  speculam  quamdam,  undo  ordinibus 
ecclesiasticis  per  omnem  Nonnanniam  prospiceretur,  oommisit.'* 

'  See  yol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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CHAP.  xin.  lay  his  daim^  not  only  before  Normandy,  but  before  all 
diwrto^^  Christendom,  and  to  cloke  a  wrongftj  aggression  under 
Lanfrano.  the  guise  of  a  Holy  "War.  He  it  was  who  taught  him  to 
gather  round  his  standard  crusaders  from  well  nigh  every 
Western  land,  and  in  the  end  to  set  foot  on  English 
ground,  not  as  an  adventurer  avenging  his  private  quarrel, 
but  as  the  champion  of  the  Church,  marching  forth  with 
the  approval  and  the  blessing  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  chiefs  of  Christendom. 

Nature  of       Let  US  then  see  what  was  the  case  against  Harold  and 
claiin  to     against  England  which  William  thus  brought  to  be  judged, 
Cro^f      ^  ^^  ^^7  ^y^  ^y  ^^^  public  conscience  of  Europe.    The 
pleading  of  William  and  his  advocates,  not  only  in  his  own 
Norman  Parliament,  but  at  the  bar  of  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  whole  world,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
instances  of  huq^an  subtlety.     It  was  a  wonderfiil  example 
of  the  way  in  which  wily  men,  men  like  William  and 
Lanfranc,  can  persuade  others,  and  most  likely  persuade 
No  valid     themselves  also,  that  the  worse  cause  is  the  better.     I  have 
either  by    DQiore  than  oncc  incidentally  shown  that  William  had  no 
teryright   ^^^  cMm  of  any  kind  to  the  English  Crown.     He  had 
l^ bequest,  no  claim  by  hereditary  right;  for  the  Crown  of  England 
election,     was  not  hereditary,  and,  if  it  had  been  hereditary,  no 
conceivable  theory  of  succession  could  make  William  the 
heir.     He  had  no  claim  by  bequest;   for  a  King  of  the 
English  could  not  bequeath  his  Kingdom  like  a  private 
estate,  and  such  power  of  recommendation  as  the  King 
did   possess  had   been    exercised   in    favour  of  another. 
He  had  no  claim  by  election;  for  the  people  of  England, 
in  fiill   Gem6t  assembled,  had  chosen  another  as  their 
Harold's     King.     He  had  indeed  suffered  a  wrong,  whatever  was 
levant  to'    1^  nature  and  degree,  at  the  hands  of  the  King  whom 
^e^ques-    England  had  chosen.     Harold  had  sworn  to  do  something, 
and  he  had  not  done  what  he  had  sworn  to  do.    That  was 
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literaUy  all^  and^  as  a  claim  on  the  Crown  of  England^  it  ohap.  zm. 
was  nothing.     If  Harold  were  to  resign  the  Crown,  if 
Harold  were  killed  in  battle  or  in  single  oombatj  William 
would  not  thereby  gain  any  right  to  the  Crown  which  he 
had  not  before.     Harold  had  no  power,  any  more  than 
Eadward  had,  to  make  over  the  Crown  to  another;  his 
resignation  or  death  would  simply  create  a  vacancy,  which 
the  people  of  England  might  fill  as  they  would.    The 
utmost  that  could  be  said  on  William's   side  was  that 
Harold's  injury  gave  William  a  casus  belli,  and  that  a 
victory   over   Harold  would  give  William,  by  right  of 
conquest,  all  that  Harold  possessed,  the  English  Crown 
included.     But  so  odious  a  straining  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
was  too  clearly  unjust  for  William  to  venture  publicly  upon 
it.     The  right  of  conquest  was  a  right  which  he  took  care  The  right 
never  to  put  prominently  forward.     He  always  claimed  as  norpX 
a  lawful  heir  defvauded  of  a  lawful  possession.     And  it*^*']^^-^ 
marks  a   stage  in  the  growth  of  European  civilization,  appeal  to 
when  William  saw  that  his  cause  would  be  strengthened  ^p^on  a 
by  making  his  claim,  formally  and  solemnly,  in  the  eyes  ^^  ^ 
of  all  men.    The  age  of  mere  brute  force  was  clearly  past,  dyilixa- 
when  a  prince  claiming  a  foreign  Crown  took  such  infinite   ^^ 
pains  to  win  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  when  he  em- 
ployed so  many  pens  and  so  many  voices  on  his  side. 
Unji^  and  delusive  as  were  his  claims,  it  marks  a  great 
step  in  human  progress  that  any  man^s  claims  should 
be  put  forward  in  so  solemn  a  way.     It  was  a  distinct 
tribute  to  the  power  of  law  and  right  and  opinion.    But  and  of  the 
it  was  a  tribute  no  less  distinct  to  the  growing  power  of  power  of 
the  Papacy.    The  Bishop  of  Bome  was  invited,  if  not  to  ^^^*^ 
dispose  of  the  Crown  of  England,  at  least  to  determine 
who  was  its  lawful  possessor.     Herein,  if  Lanfranc  the 
Churchman  triumphed,  William  the  statesman  undoubt- 
edly erred.    He  did  not  indeed  err  as  regarded  his  own 
personal  interests.    No  crown  that  William  held  or  won 
VOL.  ui.  T 
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oHAP.xni.  could  ever  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  mortal.    Bat 
he  erred  as  regarded  the  common  interest  of  Kings  and 
Effect  of     of  all  independent  goyemments.     He  invited  the  alliance 
application  ^^^  interference  of  a  power  which  he  himself  knew  how 
to  Rome.    ^^  manage,  but  which  proved  too  strong  for  smaller  men. 
The  blast  of  the  Soman  trumpet  which  declared  Harold  a 
perjured  usurper,  and  William  the  lawful  heir  of  England^ 
was  but  the   forerunner  of  a  still  mightier  blast  which 
pealed  forth  ten  years  later.     The  power  which  William 
now  invoked  to  bless  and  hallow  the  schemes  of  his  am- 
bition learned,  &om  the  precedent  set  by  William  himself, 
to  venture  on  that  crowning  act  of  daring  which  declared 
>o76-     how  King  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  stood 
deprived  of  the   Crowns   of  Italy  and  of  the  Teutonic 
Kingdom.^ 
Fair  The  case  then  which  William  laid  before  Normandy, 

put*by^^    before  Borne,  and  before  all  Western  Christendom,  was,  in 
d^     itself,  a  pretence  utterly  weak  and  fallacious.     He  claimed 
franc  on  a  a  crown  which  the  solemn  act  of  those  who  alone  could 
dispose  of  it  had,  freely  and  lawfully,  given  to  another. 
But  the  craft  of  William — ^we  must  doubtless  add,  the 
craft  of  his  monastic  ally — knew  well  how  to  put  a  fair 
colouring  on  their  cause.     The  Law  of  England  utterly 
rejected  William's  claim;   but  the  Law  of  England  was 
likely  to  be  known   to  few  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
island  realm.     Worthless  as  were  William's  claims,  they 
had  a  side  which  to  many  minds  would  be  more  attractive 
than  that  great  principle  of  English  Law  that  no  man 
could  reign  in  England  save  by  the  will  of  the  EngUsh 
Mirture  of  people.     It  was  easy  to  put  William's  claims  into  a  taking 

variouB 

irreieyant    Bud  rhetorical  shape;   it  was  easy  to  mix  them  up  with 

considera- 
tions. ^  See  the  great  anathema  in  Paul  of  Bemriecrs  Life  of  Gregory,  cap. 
Ixxvi.  (ap.  Murat.  ili.  336) ;  '*  Henrico  Regi,  filio  Henrici  Imperatoris, 
....  totius  Regni  Teutonicorum  et  Italiie  gubemacula  contradico."  Mark 
how,  as  constantly  in  Lambert,  while  Italy  has  a  name,  Germany  has 
none.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  17  a,  176. 
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a   whole   crowd    of  considerations^    which   had   no   real  ghaf.xiii. 
bearing  on  the  casCj  but  which  were  admirably  fitted  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  different  classes  of  men.     It  was 
6^7^  ^7  skilfid  management^  to  insist  now  on  one  pointy 
now  on  another,  with  little  care  as  to  their  logical  con- 
sistency, provided  one  point  gained  one  class  of  supporters 
and  another  point  gained  another.^    In  a  large  part  of 
Europe^  wherever  the  ideas   of  feudalism   and   chivalry 
had  taken  firm  hold,  the  doctrine  that  the  people  alone 
had   a   right   to   choose   their   prince  was    &8t   passing 
out  of  memory.     The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  was  The  here- 
daily  spreading.     It  was  daily  taking  firmer  and  firmer  e/pi^^^* 
root,  with  regard   both  to  the  Crown  of   France    and^^^ 
to  the  great  fiefe  which  were  held  of  that  Crown.    The  on  the 
doctrine  that  the   King  never  dies  had  indeed  not  yet 
arisen;    but  the    Parisian    Eings    had   learned  how   to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  interregnum  and  election 
by  having  their  sons  crowned  in  their  own  life-time.^ 
That  the  Empire  was  other  than  elective  no  man  had 
dared  to  affirm;   no  man  then^  or  seven  hundred  years 
later^  would  have  ventured  to  deny  that  the  highest  place 
on  earth   was  in  theory  open  to  every  baptized    man. 
But  the  moment  with  which  we  are  dealing  was  precisely 
the  moment  when  the  Empire  was  showing  the  strongest 
tendency  to  become  practically  hereditary.     In  the  Teu- 
tonic Kingdom,  no  less  than  in  Latin  France^^  the  reigning 
King  was  at  this  moment  a  boy  crowned  as  his  father's 
successor  while  his  father  still  lived.^    The  great  fiefs  of 

*  Compare  Lord  Macaulay^s  remarks  (ii.  624)  on  the  different  dausea  of 
the  resolution  by  which  the  Crown  was  declared  vacant  after  the  flight  of 
James  the  Second. 

'  See  above,  p.  178,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  a68,  519. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  175.  In  the  passage  of  Bnmo  there  referred  to,  Philip 
gets  no  higher  title  than  "  Latine  Francis  Bector."  Yet  he  is  better  off 
that  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  in  the  Annales  Foldenses  under  875  (Pertz,  i. 
389),  is  only  ''GallisB  Tyrannus.** 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 

T  2 
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oHAP.xiiL  both  crowns  were  fiist  changing^  &om  great  magistracies 

like  English  Earldoms^  into  hereditary  principalities.     In 

France  indeed  they  had  passed  the  stage  of  change;  they 

had   been   for   some  time,  to   all  intents   and  purposes^ 

sovereignties  which  passed  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 

heir  of  the  last  possessor.     Kingdoms^  Duchies^  Counties, 

were  now  looked  upon  as,  wherever  strict  feudal  notions 

prevail,  they  cannot  £ul  to  be  looked  upon,  as  possessions 

in  which  the  princes  invested  with  them  had  a  personal 

Diffiwent    right.     In  England,  almost  alone,  an  Earldom  still  kept 

^gli^d^   its  character  as  a  great  office,  for  the  good  administration 

from  other  ^f  ^hiet  the  mafiristrate  entrusted  with  it  was  answerable  to 

oountnes.  — -o 

the  power  which  appointed  him,  the  King  and  the  general 
Assembly  of  the  Nation.  In  short,  the  political  constitu- 
tion, once  common  to  every  Teutonic  people,  still  flourished 
in  England,  while  it  had  greatly  decayed  in  Grermany  and 
Hurold'8  had  quite  died  out  in  France.  It  follows  that,  to  most 
■traDgdin  Continental  hearers,  the  daim  of  Harold,  a  man  not  of 
oontmental  kingly  blood,  to  reign  solely  by  the  will  of  the  people 
would  already  sound  something  strange  and  unnatural. 
The  claim  of  William,  a  prince,  would,  simply  because  he 
was  a  prince,  be  looked  on  with  more  favourable  eyes.  A 
reigning  prince,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  King,  would  seem 
far  better  fitted  to  reign  than  a  mere  subject,  possibly  the 
grandson  of  a  churl.^  Nor  would  the  repugnance  of  the 
English  to  a  King  not  of  their  own  blood  and  speech  be 
thoroughly  intelligible  on  the  Continent.  England  had 
never,  except  under  constraint,  chosen  a  foreign  King, 
and  Cnut  the  Dane  was,  after  all,  hardly  a  foreigner  in 
the  eyes  of  half  the  Kingdom.  But  on  the  Continent,  at 
any  rate  among  the  nations  of  the  various  Bomance  tongues, 

^  I  hold,  it  may  be  remembered  (uee  vol.  i.  p.  646),  that  the  balance  of 
eyidenoe  ii  a^ngt  Grod wine's  churlish  birth ;  but,  if  such  a  rumour,  true 
^  or  fidse,  were  afloat,  it  would  be  enough.     I  do  not  however  find  the  point 

brought  forward  by  any  oontemporaiy  Norman  writer. 
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princes  had  freely  passed  from  one  kingdom  to  another^  chap.  xm. 
as  they  could  win  them  by  conquest  or  by  inheritance. 
Hugh  of  Provence  had  reigned  in  Italy  ;^  Odo  of  Chartres 
had  sought;  not  without  a  &ir  chance  of  success^  for  a 
kingdom  in  Burgundy;^  and,  the  greatest  instance  of  all, 
the  Crowns  of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Rome  itself,  were  now,  by  the  public  Law  of  Europe,  held  to 
pass  of  right  to  the  King  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.     For 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  to  grow  into  the  King  of  the 
English  would  therefore  seem  a  change  far  less  strange  in 
continental  than  it  seemed  in  insular  eyes.     And  again,  it  Ko  fixed 
was  for  "William's  advantage  that,  though   the  doctrine  gu^Bsion 
of  hereditary  right  was  fast  growing,  the  laws  of  here-  "»y^li«re. 
ditary  succession  had  not  yet  been  strictly  fixed  in  any 
country.     No  one  doubted  that  a  son  ought  to  succeed  to 
his  father,  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  who  ought  to 
succeed  to  a  prince  who  left  no  son.     In  fact  this  point 
has  not  to  this  day  been  settled  by  the  common  consent  of 
Europe;   it  has  followed  in  each  kingdom  the  local  law 
of  that  kingdom,  and,  I  need  not  say,  it  is  a  point  on 
which  the  Law  of  France  and  the  Law  of  England  have 
differed  for  ages.     In  truth  it  was  only  in  an  age  when 
the  law  of  hereditary  succession  was  still  very  unsettled, 
that  William  the  Bastard  could  have  succeeded  to  any- 
thing, whether  in  Normandy  or  in  England.     With  r^^d  No  hew- 
to  England,  his  claims  would  be  at  once  set  aside  by  a^^^in 
modem  lawyer.     He  and  Eadward  had  indeed  a  common  W^^li*"^- 
ancestor  in  Richard  the  Fearless,  but  Richard  the  Fearless 
never  was  sovereign  of  England,  nor  was  he  in  any  line  of 
succession  which  could  have  made  him,  imder  any  circum- 
stances, sovereign  of  England.     Such  a  common  ancestry 
could  give  William  no  claim  on  the  English  Crown.     But,  Doctrine  of 
till  the  law  is  very  distinctly  settled,  the  notion  of  nearness  ofiS!" 


*  See  Yol.  i.  p.  230.  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  593. 
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cHAP.xm.  of  kin  is  really  more  intelligible^  and  awakens  more  of 
sympathy,  than  the  technical  doctrine  of  representation. 
Mixed       William  could  therefore  easily  work  on  men's  minds  by 
WiUiiun's    enlarging  on  his  nearness  of  kin  to  Eadward^  especially 
claintL        when  that  claim  was  mingled  up  with  the  claim  founded 
on  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward.^     He  could  talk  of 
the  kindred   by  blood  between  himself  and  the  English 
King;  he  could  talk  of  their  mutual  affection  and  mutual 
good  offices ;  he  could  tell  of  the  promise  of  the  succession 
made  to  him  by  his  childless  cousin.     All  this  could  easily 
be  wrought  up  into  a  claim  which,  in  the  eyes  of  men 
ignorant  of  the  Law  of  England  and  knowing  no  veiy 
I  strict  law  of  succession  of  their  own^  might  easily  seem 

stronger  than  the  claims  of  Harold,  which  rested  solely  on 
the  election  of  the  EngUsh  people.    As  for  Eadgar,  nearer  of 
j  kin  to  Eadward  than  William  was,  and  bom  withal  of  the 

true  kingly  stock  of  England,  it  best  suited  William's  purpose 
I  to  say  nothing  about  him.     Out  of  England  his  existence 

was  most  likely  hardly  known.  Nay,  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  men's  minds,  William  might,  if  the  objection  was  ever 
started,  argue  that  Eadward  might  rightly  pass  by  an 
incompetent  minor,  and  bequeath  his  Crown  to  a  kins- 
man almost  as  near  in  blood  and  so  much  better  fitted 
to  rule.^ 
William's        We  thus  see  that  William's  claim  to  the  Crown,  a  claim 

claim 

adapted  to  artfully  made  up  of  bequest  and  hereditary  right,  was  one 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  as  we  have  seen  (see  vol.  i.  p.  33  a),  seriously 
believed  in  William's  hereditary  right.  So  elsewhere  (761  E)  he  speaks 
of  his  "jus  cognationis.**  The  Eamsey  Historian  also  (cap.  exx.)  says 
that  William  sought  "regnum  aviti  propinquitato  sanguinis  debitum." 
But  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  William  of 
Poitiers  (143),  after  describing  William's  election  and  coronation  at 
Christmas,  adds,  "  £t,  si  ratio  sanguinis  poscitur,  pemotum  est  quam 
prozimft  consanguinitato  Begem  Edwardum  attigerit  filius  Duds  Rod- 
bertiy  oujus  amita,  Richardi  Secundi  soror,  filia  Primi,  Emma,  genitrix 
fuit  Edwardi." 

'  Compare  the  passage  from  Orderic  (598  A)  quoted  in  Appendix  C. 
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by  no  means  ill  suited  to  commend  itself  to  many  minds  ohap.  xiu. 
at  the  time.     But  it  was  not  merely  his  claim  as  heir  or  opj^on'^**^ 
legatee  of  Eadward  that  "William  now  put  forth  to  the»**^®*i™®- 
world.    There  never  was  a  more  memorable  example  of 
the  way   in  which   one  utterly  fallacious  argument  can 
sometimes  be  made  to  bolster  up  another  argument  equally 
fidladous.     With  William's   supposed   original   right  by  The  wrong 
kindred  or  bequest  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Harold  was  hmx>i/ 
cunningly  mixed  up.     I  have  already  argued  that  that™?J^^^P 
wrong,  whatever  was  its  nature,  could  not  really   give  Ham's  ori- 
William   any  right  which  he  did   not   possess  already.  §^|^, 
Neither  Harold's  oath  nor  Harold's  breaking  of  his  oath  Ingrenuity 
could,  in   law  or  morals,  make  William's  claim  to  theousneBsof 
Crown  one  jot  better  or  worse.     But  no   tale  could  be*^"^" 

,  ,  ment. 

better  fitted  further  to  inflame  the  minds  of  those  who 

were  already  disposed  to  look  on  the  Norman  Duke  as  an 
injured  man.  It  would  indeed  be  a  spirit-stirring  tale  in 
which  WiUiam,  and  those  who  pleaded  in  William's  name, 
would  set  forth  the  wrong-doings  of  the  faithless  English- 
man. Harold,  the  sworn  man  of  William,  had  turned  Aspect  of 
against  his  lord ;  he  had  trodden  under  foot  every  duty  of  told  by 
a  vassal ;  rescued  from  the  dungeoq^  of  Beaurain  by  Wil- 
liam's bounty,  honoured  with  William's  personal  friendship, 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  Norman  chivalry  by  William's 
hand,  bound  to  William  and  his  house  by  the  promise  of 
a  daughter  of  Normandy  to  his  wife-— he  had  despised  so 
many  and  so  great  favours;  he  had  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  his  lord  and  bene&ctor;  the  Kingdom  which  he 
had  sworn  to  make  over  to  William  he  had  traitorously 
seized  as  his  own ;  he  had  added,  it  might  be,  to  his  crime 
the  further  guilt  of  abusing  the  confidence  of  his  own 
dying  sovereign,  and  of  wringing  frx>m  him  in  his  last 
moments  an  imwilling  assent  to  the  usurpation  which  he 
plotted.  This  was  the  light  in  which  the  tale  of  the 
election  of  Harold,   a  tale  which  seems  so  glorious  in 
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CHAP.  xm.  English  eje&y  would  look  in  the  eyes  of  those  before  whom 
William  pleaded^  of  those  on  whom  he  called  on  to  help 
him  to  assert  his  right  and  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer. 
Appeal  to  Nor  was  this  all ;  William  had  that  to  add  which  wonld 
j^^eJ^I^^  speak  at  once  to  the  deep  religious  feeUngs  of  his  age  and 
Harold's  people.  This  was  no  common  case  of  a  vassal  forgetting 
^'y  no  his  duty  to  his  lord.  Who  in  that  age  could  boast  that 
breach  of  he  had  always  faithfully  discharged  all  the  duties  arising 
gation,bnt  out  of  the  intricate^  and  often  contradictory^  relations  of 
in«uJtto  feudalism ?  On  such  mere  backslidings  as  these  William 
the  Nor-     had  never  been  unduly  harsh.     He  had  over  and  over 

man  Saints.         , 

again  forgiven  the  men  who  had  rebelled  against  him^ 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  had  ever  kept  his  hands 
clean  &om  bloodshed.  But  here  was  a  wrong  which  he 
never  could  forgive,  because  a  higher  duty  called  on  him 
to  avenge  it.  He  might  pass  by  wrongs  done  against  him- 
self; but  he  would  be  himself  a  partaker  in  the  guilt,  if 
he  passed  by  the  wrongs  done  against  a  mightier  power. 
Normandy  had  this  time  been  wronged,  not  only  in  the 
person  of  her  mortal  sovereign  but  in  the  persons  of  her 
immortal  guardians.  Harold  had  done  despite  to  all  the 
saints  of  the  Norman  land ;  he  had  arrayed  against  him 
the  wrath  of  every  patron  of  every  holy  place  from  the 
stream  of  Eu  to  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.  The  powers 
of  Heaven  were  ready  to  fight  against  their  blasphemer,  and 
to  bless  the  arms  of  him  who  stood  forth  as  their  earthly 
The  Gni-    avenger.     Forestalling  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  thirty 


BtSled  kT  y^^  later,  men  pressed  to  wipe  out  their  sins  by  a  Crusade 
wm»m'g   against  the  Infidel,  William  now  called  on  all  who  would 

expedition. 

to  win  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  going  forth  with  him  to 
avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  saints  of  Normandy. 
William,  in  self-delusion,  let  us  hope,  rather  than  in  con- 
scious hypocrisy,  called  on  all  who  would  to  aid  him  in 
the  attack  on  an  independent  nation  which  he  cloked 
under  the  name  of  a  Holy  War. 
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Such  was  in  truth  the  claim  by  virtue  of  which  William  chap.  xni. 
threw  down  his  challenge  to  England  and  to  the  King  General 
whom  England  had  chosen.     In  the  eye  either  of  logic  of^n.  ' 
or  of  sound  morals^  his  fiEibric  was  but  as  a  house  of  cards  j  ^**°'*"  °*~' 
each  fiedlacy  rested  on  another  follacy  as  weak  as  itself^ 
and  when  one  frail  support  gave  way^  the  fall  of  the 
whole  must  follow.     But  men  are  in  general  but  little 
under  the  rule  either  of  logic  or  of  morals  j  they  are  apt 
to  be  guided  by  impulse  rather  than  by  judgement;  they 
find  it  much  less  Miguing  to  echo  some  easily  repeated 
formula  than  to  go  into  the  facts  or  the  reason  of  any- 
thing.    A  case  then  like  William's,  artftiUy  put  together^ 
and  in  which  each  fallacy  fitted  ingeniously  into  another^ 
really  told  with  more  effect  than  the  few  plain  fiusts  which 
formed  the  defence  of  Harold  and  of  England.    Instead 
of  being  a  house  of  cards>  William's  fabric  of  fallacies^ 
each  resting  on  the  other^  did^  as  a  matter  of  practical 
policy,  win  for  itself  the  strength  of  the  firmest  arch. 
And  artfidly  mixed  up  with  his  formal  claims  were  in-  Various 
oentives  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  the  character  and  passions  ^^^^ 
of  the  various  kinds  of  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  ^^' 
To  all,  of  whatever  nation,  who  wotdd  flock  to  his  standard  The  plan- 
he  offered  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  England.     He  would  England 
lead  them  to  a  land  abounding  in  all  manner  of  goodP"*™^^- 
things,  a  land  fruitfiil  in  meat  and  drink  and  rich  in  gold 
and  silver.^    The  wealth  of  that  goodly  land  should  be 
the  guerdon  of  all  who  had  a  share  in  its  conquest.     In 
that  spirit  of  confident  boasting  which,  in  men  like  him, 
is  often  the  highest  wisdom,  he  promised  beforehand  all 
that  was  Harold's,  while  Harold,  he  said,  had  not  strength 

^  Liber  de  Hyd4,  291.  "Dei  etenim  nntu  mnltorum  fit  conoaraus  popu- 
lonun,  ultro  ae  navibus  ingerentiom,  qui  andierant  Angliam  argenti  et 
aori  omnibus  opnlentam,  oibi  et  potAs  omniumque  frugtlm  ubemmam, 
omnibus  pneterea  bonis  esse  refertam.*'  So  Orderic  (494  A)  speaks  of 
William's  foreign  followers  as  *'  Anglice  pra&dae  inhiantes." 
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of  mind  to  promise  a  single  thing  that  was  his.^  William 
here  lighted  on  the  tme  difference  between  his  own  position 
and  that  of  his  rival.  Harold^  content  with  his  own^  plan- 
ning  no  aggression  against  William  or  against  any  other 
man^  was  not  likely  to  promise  rewards  in  Normandy  to 
his  Thegns  or  his  Housecarls.  And^  with  his  own  people^ 
William  could  appeal  to  feelings  which  were  at  least 
higher  than  the  mere  love  of  plunder.  It  was  possible 
to  appeal  to  a  certain  vein  of  Norman  patriotism,  and  to 
represent^  not  only  the  English  King^  but  the  English 
nation^  as  laden  with  a  heavy  weight  of  offices  against 
the  Norman  Duchy.  The  English  invasion  in  ^thelred's 
time'  was  perhaps  forgotten — some  critics  may  perhaps 
say  that  it  never  happened — at  any  rate  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  prominently  put  forward.  But  William 
took  care  to  announce  himself  as  the  true  successor  of 
his  father  in  the  expedition  which  his  father  undertook 
against  England  to  support  the  rights  of  his  cousins^ 
the  banished  ^thelings.^  He^  the  chosen  heir  of  Ead- 
ward,  went  forth,  among  other  high  and  righteous  pur- 
poses, to  avenge  the  blood  of  -Alfred,  shed  by  the  father 
of  the  reigning  King,  who  was  himself — so  it  was  given 
out — art  and  part  in  his  father's  deed.*  The  blood  of  a 
prince,  partly  Norman  by  birth,  and  endeared  to  Nor- 

*  Will.  Pict.  i«4.  "Non  eo  animi  viget  [Heraldna]  robore,  quo  vel 
minimnm  qnid  meorum  poUiceri  audeat.  At  arbitrio  meo  pariter  qn» 
mea  sunt,  quaeque  dicnntur  illius^  promittentnr  atque  dabuntur."  To  any 
man  but  William  one  might  have  quoted  the  fable  about  the  bear  and 
his  skin. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  633. 

'  lb.  p.  525,  and  above,  p.  266. 

*  This  comes  among  the  three  causes  for  William's  invasion  given  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (761  D)  ;  "Primo,  quia  Alfredum  cognatum  suum 
Godwinus  et  filii  9vi  dehonestaverant  et  peremerant :  Secundo,  quia 
Robertum  Episcopum  et  Odonem  Gonsulem  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  564]  et  omnes 
Francos  Godwinus  et  filii  sui  arte  suft  ab  Angliil  exsulaverant :  Tertid, 
quod  HaralduB,  in  perjurium  p]:.olap8UB,  regnum,  quod  jure  cognationis 
[see  above,  p.  278]  suum  esse  debuerat,  sine  aliquo  jure  invaserat." 
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mandy  by  long  residence  in  childhood  and  youth,  might  chap.  xra. 
well  call  for  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  loyal  Normans. 
Then  there  was  the  wrong  done,  fourteen  years  back,  to  so  Ezpukion 
many  Normans,  friends  sni  guests  of  the  late  venerated  Kormans 
King.     Norman  Knights  and  Prelates  had  had  to  flee  for  ^  '^5«. 
their  lives  before  a  lawless  crowd  of  English  rebels,  hounded 
on  against  their  own  sovereign  by  the  traitor  Harold  and 
his  traitor  father.    Chief  among  the  victims  was  one  whose  Special 
wrongs,  wrongs  done  against  the  Church  and  all  godliness,  Arch- 
were  but  the  fit  forerunners  of  thi8  fouler  wrong  which  had  ^^ 
since  been  done  directly  against  the  saints  in  glory.     The 
blasphemer  of  the  Norman  saints  had  been  the  despoiler 
of  the   Norman  Primate.     Robert  of  Jumieges,  driven 
&om  the  throne  of  Augustine,  had  come  back  to  spend 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  his  own  land,  uid  to  lay  his 
bones  beneath  the  slender  towers  and  massive  arches  of 
the  mighty  minster  which  he  himself  had  reared.^    That 
the  murder  of  ^Ifired  was  a  crime  in  which  Harold  cotdd 
have  had  no  share,  that  the  flight  of  Robert  was  his 
own  act,  that  his  deprivation  was  a  righteous  process  of 
English  Law,  that,  even  had  Harold  been  the  murderer 
of  ^lfi*ed  and  the  tmrighteous  despoiler  of  Robert,  neither 
count  could  in  any  way  strengthen  William's  claim  to 
the  English  Crown — ^all  these  were  points  on  which  few 
minds  in  Normandy  were  likely  to  dwell.      All  these 
irrelevant  matters  coidd  easily ^be  made  use  of  to  stir  up 
the  mind  of  Normandy  against  Harold  and  against  Eng- 
land.    And,  if  this  was  done,  no  matter  how  logically 
weak  were  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  done,  the  aim 
of  William  was  gained. 

But  William,  in  the  course  of  this  g^reat  argument.  General 
showed  himself  emphatically  all  things  to  all  men.    There  ^^^ 
were  other  minds  than  those  of  his  own  Normans  to  be^fif^**^^- 
persuaded,  there  were  ears  in  which  another  line  of  argu- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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CHAP.  xin.  ment  would  sound  more  convincing.     No.  diplomacy  short 
The  inva-    ^f  Q^^  ^f  William  and  Lanfranc  could  have  contrived  to 

Bion  repre- 
sented B9  a  represent    the    invasion   of   England    as   an    undertaking 

^teipri»^  designed  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  England.     No  brains 

less  subtle  than  theirs  could  have  converted  William  and 

his  host  into  armed  missionaries^  eager  to  reform  at  the 

sword's  point  the  evil  lives  and  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of 

ChargoB      the  ungodly  islanders.^     A  land  which  had  not  lost  its 

against       ancient  character  of  the  Isle  of  Saints — a  land  which  had 

Charoh^^  so  lately  boasted  of  a  King  like  Eadwaid  and  an  Earl  like 

Leofric— a  land  which  was  still  illustrated  by  the  virtues  of 

the  holy  WuLGstan — ^a  land  where  so  many  minsters  were 

rising  in  increased  stateliness,  and  where  the  wealth  of  the 

Church  was  daily  added  to~a  land  whose  Earls  and  Bishops 

and  sons  of  every  degree  pressed,  year  aflber  year,  to  worship 

and  to  offer  at  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles — a  land  like  this 

was  branded  as  a  land  which  needed  to  be  again  gathered 

Xhe  i^  ^  t^G  ^1^6  fol<l^  ^^'^  ^6  Crusade  which  had  not  yet  been 

^1^?^     preached  against  Turks  or  Prussians  or  Albigenses  was 

ftg«^t      prematurely  preached  against  the  people  of  England.     It 

was  indeed  easy  to  gather  together,  in  England  or  in  any 

other  land,  tales  which  showed  that  the  Church  had  fidlen 

from  her  first  love.     It  was  easy  to  tell  of  breaches  of 

discipline  and  breaches  of  morals,  to   tell   of  the  vast 

pluralities  of  Stigand  and  of  the  deeds  of  sacrilege  wrought 

at  Berkeley  and  Leominstei;.     The  orators  of  William  may 

well  have  set  forth  tales  like  these  before  the  Roman  Court, 

alongside  of  the  tale  of  the  perjury  of  Harold  and  of  the 

wrong  done  to  their  own  master.     But  these  were  not  the 

Real  crime  real  crimes  of  England.     Her  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Home, 

iuMepOTi-  *^®  crime  to  punish  which  the  Crusade  of  William  was 

^^^^     approved  and  blessed,  was  the  independence  still  retained 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (124)  is  emphatic  on' this  head ;  William  *'non 
tantiim  ditionem  suam  et  gloriam  augere,  quantum  ritus  Christianos  parti- 
bus  in  illis  corrigere  intendit." 
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hj  the  island  Church  and  nation.  A  land  where  the  ohap.  xni. 
Church  and  the  nation  were  but  different  names  for  the 
same  community^  a  land  where  Priests  and  Prelates  were 
subject  to  the  Law  like  other  men^  a  land  where  the  King 
and  his  Witan  gave  and  took  away  the  staff  of  the  Bishop^ 
was  a  land  which  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  was  more  dangerous 
than  a  land  of  Jews  or  Saracens.  Rome^  ever  watchful, 
ever  mindful^  had  not  forgotten  the  note  of  insular  defiance 
when  the  heart  of  England  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  Tostig, 
and  threatened  the  Pontiff  on  his  throne.^  Even  under 
Eadward;  England  had  been  no  unresisting  bond-slave^  and 
her  independence^  so  boldly  asserted  by  one  son  of  Godwine^ 
was  likely  to  be  as  boldly  maintained  by  another.  The 
opportunity  which  Home  had  doubtless  long  looked  for  now 
offered  itself.  A  sword  was  put  into  her  hand  by  which 
the  rebellious  islanders  might  be  brought  under  her  full 
obedience.  It  was  a  policy  worthy  of  William  to  send  to 
the  threshold  of  the  Apostles  to  crave  their  blessing  on  his 
intended  work  of  reducing  the  rebellious  land.  And  it  was  William 
a  policy  worthy  of  one  greater  than  WiUiam  himself  to  by  Hildb- 
make  even  William,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  instrument  of  ®^^^- 
purposes  yet  more  daring,  yet  more  &r-sighted,  than  his 
own.  On  the  steps  of  the  Papal  chair,  and  there  alone, 
had  William  and  Lanfranc  to  cope  with  an  intellect  loftier 
and  more  subtle  than  even  theirs.  The  counsellor  of  so 
many  Pontiffs,  so  soon  to  be  himself  the  most  renowned  of 
Pontiffs,  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  knew  how 
to  bide  his  time  as  well  as  William  himself.  William  was 
sent  on  an  errand  which  none  but  William  could  perform, 
but  of  which  William  himself  knew  not  the  full  bearing. 
Under  his  rule  no  man  could  doubt  that  England  would  be 
subject  to  none  but  him.  With  William  for  her  King,  she 
was  as  little  likely  to  be  the  unresisting  slave  of  Some  as  if 
Harold  himself  should  continue  to  guard  her.    But  a  seed 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  458. 
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OHAP.  xm.  was  sown  which  was  to  bear  fruit  in  other  times  and  under 

weaker  rulers.    When  Rome  once  took  upon  her  to  adjudge 

the  Crown  of  England^  the  path  was  opened  for  that  day  of 

13 1 3.     shame  and  sorrow  when  a  descendant  of  William  stooped 

to  receive  the  Crown  of  England  as  a  fief  of  Home. 


§  8.  TAe  Norman  Council  and  the  Assemblt/  of  Inllebonne, 

Variooa  The  case  of  William  had  thus  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 

tioM  «ff-    minds  of  his  own  people,  on  the  minds  of  the  neighbouring 

^^j^^y  countries  whence  he  invited  and  looked  for  volunteers^  on 

the  minds  of  the  foreign  princes  whose  help  or  at  least  whose 

neutrality  he  asked  for^  and^  above  all^  on  the  minds  of  the 

Roman  Pontiff  and  his  advisers.    The  order  of  these  various 

negotiations  is  not  very  clear/  and  in  all  probability  all 

He  fint     were  being  carried  on  at  once.    But  there  is  little  doubt  that 

a  Beied?      William's  first  step,  on  receiving  the  refiisal  of  Harold  to 

Council  of  Burrender  his  Crown— or  whatever  else  was  the  exact  purport 

hi8  own  ^  ^  JT     JT 

Duchy.      of  the  English  King's  answer— ^was  to  lay  the  matter  before 

a  select  body  of  his  most  trusty  counsellors.     The  names 

of  most  of  the  men  whom  William  thus  honoured  with  his 

special  confidence  are  already  familiar  to  us.     They  were 

the  men  of  his  own  blood,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  the 

faithful  vassals  who  had  fought  at  his  side  against  French 

NamcB       invaders  and  Norman  rebels.   There  was  his  brother,  Robert 

rooters  of    Count  of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by  the  waterfells,* 

the  men     ^^  gpQjj  ^f  ^g  banished  Warling.^     And  there  was  one 

by  William,  closcr  than  a  brother,  the  proud  William  the  son  of  Osbem, 

the  son  of  the  faithful  g^uardian  of  his  childhood.'^    There, 

perhaps  the  only  priest  in  that  gathering  of  warriors,  was 

his  other  brother,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  soon  to  prove  himself  a 

warrior  as  stout  of  heart  and  as  strong  of  arm  as  any  of  his 


^  See  Appendix  W.  '  See  aboye,  p.  151. 

'  See  Yol.ii.  p.  291.  *  See  above,  p.  358,  and  »ol.  ii.p.  198. 
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race.^  There  too,  not  otherwise  renowned,  was  Iwun-al-  OHAP.xin. 
Chapel,  the  husband  of  the  sister  of  William,  Bobert, 
and  Odo.^  There  was  a  kinsman,  nearer  in  legitimate 
succession  to  the  stock  of  Bolf  than  William  himself, 
Richard  of  Evreux,  the  son  of  Bobert  the  Archbishop,  the 
'grandson  of  Richard  the  Fearless.^  There  was  the  true 
kinsman  and  vassal  who  guarded  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Eu,*  the  brother  of  the  traitor  Busac  and  of  the  holy 
Prelate  of  Lisieux.^  There  was  Roger  of  Beaumont,  who 
rid  the  world  of  Roger  of  Toesny,^  and  Ralph,  the  worthier 
grandson  of  that  old  foe  of  Normandy  and  mankind.*^  There 
was  Ralph's  companion  in  banishment,  Hugh  of  Grant- 
mesnil,^  and  Roger  of  Montgomery,  the  loyal  son-in-law 
of  him  who  cursed  the  Bastard  in  his  cradle.^  There  too 
were  the^other  worthies  of  the  day  of  Mortemer,  Walter 
Giffardio  and  Hugh  of  Montfort,^i  and  William  of  Warren, 
the  valiant  youth  who  had  received  the  chiefest  guerdon  of 
that  memorable  ambush.^^  These  men,  chiefis  of  the  great 
houses  of  Normandy,  founders,  some  of  them,  of  greater 
houses  in  England,  were  gathered  together  at  their  sove- 
reign's bidding.  They  were  to  be  the  first  to  share  his 
counsels  in  the  enterprise  which  he  was  planning,  an  en- 
terprise planned  against  the  land  which,  with  so  many  in 
that  assembly,  was  to  become  a  second  home,  a  home 
perhaps  all  the  more  cherished  that  it  was  won  by  the 
might  of  their  own  right  hands. 

To  this  select  Council  the  Duke  made  his  first  appeal.  William 
He  told  them,  what  some  of  them  at  least  knew  well  Se^oun- 
already,  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  sufiered  firom  Harold  ^• 

^  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  ai  i.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  589. 

'  See  yol.  ii.  p.  no.  *  See  above,  p.  116. 

*  See  above,  p.  11 8.  •  See  vol.ii.  p.  199. 

^  See  above,  p.  159.  ^  See  above,  pp.  183, 201 ;  vol.  ii.  232. 

*  See  vol.ii.pp.  185,  186.  ^  See  above,  pp.  129,  153. 
"  See  ab<A^,  p.  155.  "  See  above,  p.  158. 
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CHAP.  xni.  of  England.^     It  was  his  purpose  to  cross  the  sea,  in  order 
to  assert  his  rights  and  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer.    With 
the  help  of  God  and  with  the  loyal  service  of  his  &ithM 
Normans^  he  doubted  not  his  power  to  do  what  he  pur- 
posed.^    He  had  gathered  them  together  to  know  their 
minds  upon  the  matter.     Did  they  approve  of  his  purpose? 
Did  they  deem  the  enterprise  within  his  power?     Were 
they  ready  themselves  to  help  him  to  the  uttermost  to 
Answer  of  recover  his  right?    The  answer  of  the  Norman  leaders, 
^i  Cowa-  ^j^^  personal  kinsmen  and  friends  of  their  sovereign,  was 
wise  and  constitutional.    They  approved  his  purpose;  they 
deemed  that  the  enterprise  was  not  beyond  the  power  of 
Normandy  to  accomplish.      The  valour  of  the  Norman 
knighthood,  the  wealth  of  the  Norman  Church,^  was  fully 
enough   to  put  their  Duke  in  possession  of  all  that  he 
They         claimed.    Their  own  personal  service  they  pledged  at  once ; 
Siwown   ^®y  would  follow  him  to  the  war;  they  would  pledge, 
aenrice,  but  ^j^gy  ^Quld  sell,  their  lands  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  eacpedi- 

reoom-  ^   •'  ^  *^ 

mend  the  tion.  But  they  would  not  answer  for  others.  Where  all 
alai^r  were  to  share  in  the  work,  all  ought  to  share  in  the 
■■■*°*^^^'    counsel.*     Those  whom  the  Duke  had  gathered  together 

^  I  get  the  details  of  thia  meeting  and  of  the  larger  meeting  at  Lillebonne 
from  the  Roman  de  Ron  (11118  et  seqq.)*  the  only  account  which  oarefally 
distingniahes  the  two.    See  Appendix  W. 
'  Roman  de  Ron^  11156  ; 
*'  S'il  B*en  Yoleient  bien  pener  E  Dex  le  YolaiBt  graanter, 

Od  la  gent  k'il  poeit  mander,  Bien  porreit  sun  dreit  reoovrer.** 

'  lb.  1 1 165.    "  Maiz  sez  homes  h  sez  ders  creie."    It  is  curious  to  find 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  pointed  to  so  early  as  among  possible  ways 
and  means. 
*  lb.  I  f  1 71 ;  "  Ceste  parole  lor  mostrez, 

Bien  deivent  al  cunseil  venir, 
Ki  el  travail  deibvent  partir." 
This  good  constitutional  doctrine  almost  forestaUs  the  teaching  of  our  great 
constitutional  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 

**  Igitur  communitas  regni  consulatur, 
Et  quid  universitas  sentiat  sdatur." 
Political  Songs  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  1 10.   But,  instead  of  "  communitas  regni,'* 
Normandy  had  only  "grant  bamage." 
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were  not  the  whole  baronage  of  Normandy.     There  were  chap.  xin. 

other  wise  and  brave  men  in  the  Duchy^  whose  arms  were 

as  strong,  and  whose  connsel  would  be  as  sage,  as  those  of 

the  chosen  party  to  whom  he  spoke.     Let  the  Duke  call 

a  larger  meeting  of  all  the  Barons  of  his  Duchy,  and  lay 

his  designs  before  them. 

The  Duke  hearkened  to  this  advice,  and  he  at  once  sent  The 
forth  a  summons  for  the  gathering  of  a  larger  Assembly,  of  me-^ 
This  is  the  only  time  when  we  come  across  any  details  of  ^°'*®- 
the  proceedings  of  a  Norman  Parliament.     And  we  at  once  Difference 
see  how  widely  the  political  condition  of  Normandy  diflfered  Norman 
from  that  of  England.     We  see  how  much  further  England  ^^' 
had  advanced,  or,  more  truly,  how  much  further  Normandy  sembliea. 
had  gone  back,  in  the  path  of  political  freedom.    The  Nor- 
man Assembly  which  assembled  to  discuss  the  war  against 
England  was   a  widely  different    body  from  the   Great 
Gem6t  which  had  voted  for  the  restoration  of  Godwine.     ' 
Godwine  had  made  his  speech  before  the  King  and  all  the 
people  of  the   land.^      That  people  had  met  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  greatest  city  of 
the  realm.     But  in  William's  Assembly  we  hear  of  none  No  Clergy 
but  Barons.    The  old  Teutonic  constitution  had  wholly  ^^^gj^^jj^ 

died  away  from  the  memories  of  the  descendants  of  the  men  Nonnwi 

•'  AsBembly. 

who  followed  B.olf  and  Harold  Blaatand.     The  inmiemorial 

democracy  had  passed  away,  and  the  later  constitution  of 

the  mediseval  States  had  not  yet  arisen.     There  was  no 

Third  Estate,  because  the  personal  right  of  every  freeman 

to  attend  had  altogether  vanished,  while  the  idea  of  the 

representation  of  particular  privileged  towns  had  not  yet 

been  heard  of.     And,  if  the  Third  Order  was  wanting,  the 

First  Order  was  at  least  less  prominent  than  it  was  in 

other  lands.     The  wealth  of  the  Church  had  been  already 

pointed  out  as  an  important  element  in  the  Duke's  ways 

and  means,  and  both  the  wealth  and  the  personal  prowess 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  33  a. 
VOL.  III.  U 
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oHAF.  xra.  of  the  Norman  Clergy  were,  when  the  day  came,  freely 
placed  at  William's  disposal.     The  pecoliar  tradition  of 
Norman  Assemblies,^  which  shut  out  the  Clergy  fix>m  all 
share  in  the  national  deliberations,  seems  now  to  have  been 
relaxed.     It  is  implied,  rather  than  asserted,^  that  the 
Bishops  of  Normandy  were  present  in  the  Assembly  which 
now  met ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  main  stress  of  the  debates 
fell  on  the  lay  Barons,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly 
was  a  spirit  which  was  especially  theirs. 
Place  of         And,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  differed  widely 
^  ^^'    from  that  of  an  English  Gemot,  the  place  of  its  meeting 
differed  no  less  characteristically  from  the  places  of  meet- 
ing most  familiar  to  Englishmen.     The  law  or  custom  of 
Eadward's  reign  had  chosen  three  of  the  chief  cities  of  Eng^ 
land  to  be,  each  in  turn,  the  place  of  meeting  for  English 
national  assemblies.    The  Norman  Assembly  met  in  a  ducal 
4weUing  &r  away  from  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Duchy.     It  was  gathered  on  a  spot  which  had  been  a  post 
of  strength  in  &r  earlier  times,  and  which,  after  ages  of 
neglect,  had  been  once  more  called  into  importance  by 
Juliobona  William  himself.     The  old  Boman  town  of  Juliobona  stood 
bonne  fits  ^^  ^^  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
Roman      ^^  representative,  the  modem  Lillebonne,  is  £Euniliar  to 

remaina.  r  '  ' 

travellers  and  students  as  One  of  the  spots  in  Northern 
Gmi  which  are  most  rich  in  antiquities  of  Boman  date.^ 
Within  the  present  century  a  Boman  theatre  has  been 
brought  to  light,  where  the  main  arrangements  of  the 
building  are  still  perfectly  preserved.  Its  solid  arches  and 
vast  masses  of  walls  still  attest  that  matchless  skill  of 

>  See  vol.  i.  p.  197.  *  See  Ord.  Vit.  493  A,  B. 

*  Orderic  twice  stops  to  discuss  the  Roman  origin  of  Lillebonne  (554  C  and 
864  B,  C).  It  was  founded  by  Gains  Julius  Cassar  on  the  site  of  a  Gaulish 
town  called  Caletum,  which  he  had  destroyed.  It  was  called  Julia  after  his 
daughter.  In  Orderic's  own  time  it  was  barbarously  called  "Illebona." 
William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  338),  from  whom  we  learn  that  Lillebonne  was 
the  place  of  meeting,  calls  it  *'Lillebona.'* 
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the   ancient    conquerors  in  the   constrnctive  art  of  the  ohap.  xra. 
builder  which  has  made  their  works  survive  those  of  so 
many  later  ages.     So  it  has  been  at  Lillebonne ;  the  works 
of  the  Roman  Csesars  have  proved  more  permanent  than 
the  works  of  the  Norman  Dukes.    Juliobona  seems  to  have  l>eoay  of 
sunk  into  insignificance  during  the  later  days  of  Roman    ^^ 
sway.     It  seems  that^  before  the  Imperial  dominion  had 
fully  ceased,  while  the  land  was  wasted  alike  by   the 
Teutonic  invasions  and  by  the  disputes  of  contending  Em- 
perors or  Tyrants,  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city  had 
been  largely  destroyed  of  set  purpose,  in  order  to  employ 
their  materials  in  the  construction  of  defences  to  shelter 
what  was  allowed  to  remain.   Juliobona  dwindled  away,  and 
the  town  makes  no  figure  in  history,  until  William  called 
it  again  into  being,  as  if  expressly  to  become  the  scene  of 
this  memorable  meeting.^    On  a  slight  elevation  alike  above  The  castle 
the  modem  town  and  above  the  old  Roman  relic,  William  william. 
hid  reared  a  fortress  which  has  now  given  way,  partly  to 
the  military  reconstructions  of  later  ages,  partly  to  the 
sheer  barbarism  of  times  which  are  almost  our  own.     The 
site  was  a  noble  one.     The  theatre  below,  if  it  was  not 
already  hidden,  might  have  seemed  but  a  feeble  reproduc- 
tion by  the  hand  of  man  of  the  glorious  amphitheatre  in 
which  Lillebonne  has  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Prom  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  of  later  days  the  eye  looks  Present 
down  on  the  theatre  on  one  side,  on  the  other  side  on  the  Lillebonne. 
modem  town,  with  the  graceful  spire  of  its  church,  a  work 
of  the  latest  days  of  mediseval  art.      But  the  eye  may 
almost  pass  by  both  to  gaze  on  the  wooded  hills  which,  save 
at  one  point  alone,  shut  in  the  view  on  every  side.    At  that 
point,  immediately  above  the  Roman  ruin,  the  hills,  like  the 

*  These  points  in  the  history  of  Lillebonne  are  said  to  have  been  made 
out  by  the  researoheB  of  M.  Deyille.  But  I  am  sony  to  say  that  I  know 
those  researches  only  through  M.  Joanne's  excellent  Guide  to  Normandy, 
p.  243.    Lillebonne  however  is  a  place  which  speaks  for  itsel£ 

U  2 
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CHAP.  xin.  walls  of  the  theatre^  leave  a  gap  which  opens  a  view  of  the 
•  Seine  glistening  in  the  distance,  and  of  the  higher  hills  of 
the  land  between  the  Seine  and  the  Dive  which  form  the 
distant  horizon.     But  no  portion  of  the  work  of  the  great 
Duke  now  remains  on  that  noble  site.     His  donjon  has 
given  way  to  a  grand  round  tower  of  later  times,  and  to  a 
taller  one  of  octagonal  shape,  whose  shattered  walls  still 
rise  as  the  loftiest  point  of  town  or  fortress.    These  changes 
were  doubtless  due  to  the  fair  requirements  of  the  military 
art  of  later  ages.     But  William's  noblest  work  has  yielded 
to  baser  agents  of  destruction.     Within  his  fortress,  im- 
mediately above  the  theatre,  as  if  to  put  the  skill  of  his 
own  age  in  direct  competition  with  that  of  the  old  masters 
William's    of  the  world.  William  had  built  a  noble  hall,  every  stone  of 
deatnic"     which  has  been  destroyed  in  utter  wantonness,  but  of  whose 
tion.  general  aspect  a  sufficient  record  has  been  preserved,*    Like 

most  halls  of  that  and  of  the  two  immediately  succeeding 
ages — ^like  that  noble  episcopal  hall  at  Angers  which  we 
may  take  as  the  best  representative  of  the  ducal  hall  at 
Lillebonne — a  vaulted  undercroft  supported  the  hall  itself. 
A  lower  range  of  doorways,  above  them  a  range  of  the 
small  coupled  windows  of  the  age,  marked  the  two  stages, 
and  produced  the  efiPect,  at  once  rich  and  solid^  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  best  works  of  Norman  skill.  Within  that 
stately  hall,  divided,  no  doubt,  by  ranges  of  pillars  and 
arches  which  were  then  fresh  fix)m  the  hand  of  the  craftsman, 
Williamnow,  as  on  more  than  one  other  occasion,^  gathered 
together  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  his  Duchy,  to  hear  and 
to  ponder  the  mighty  scheme  on  which  his  heart  was  bent. 
Qenaine  Narrow  as  was  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  it 
^  epirU  showed,  when  it  met,  no  lack  either  of  political  foresight 
A  *^*  bl     ^'  ^^  parliamentary  boldness.   In  a  society  so  aristocratically 

'  See  the  view  in  Cotman's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  p.  75. 
■  William  kept  his  court  ("  curia")  at  Lillebonne  in  1063.     See  Orderic, 
481  A.     A  synod  was  also  held  there  in  T080.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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constituted  as  that  of  Normandy  was,  the  nobles  are  in  truth,  ohap.  xni. 

in  a  political  sense,  the  people,  and  we  must  expect  to  find 

in  any  gathering  of  nobles  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 

a  real  popular  assembly*^    William  had  already  consulted 

his  Senate;  he  had  now  to  bring  his  resolution,  fortified 

by  their  approval,  before  the  body  which  came  as  near  as 

any  body  in  Normandy  could  come  to  the  character  of  an 

Assembly  of  the  Norman  People.     The  valiant  gentlemen 

of  Normandy,  as  wary  as  they  were  valiant,  proved  good 

guardians  of  the  public  purse,  trusiy  keepers  of  what  one 

knows  not  whether  to  call  the  rights  of  the  nation  or  the 

privileges  of  their  order.    The  Duke  laid  his  case  before  William'g 

them.     He  told  once  more  the  tale  of  his  own  rights  and  of  speech ; 

the  wrong  which  Harold  had  done  him.     He  said  that  his  ^^^J^j^ 

own  mind  was  to  assert  his  rifi^hts  by  force  of  arms.     He  nefls  of  the 

Assembly, 
would  ram  enter  England  m  the  course  of  the  year  on  and  asks 

which  they  had  entered.^     But  without  their  help  he  could  ^o^int** 

do  nothing.     Of  his  own  he  had  neither  ships  enough  nor  *W  will 

men  enough  for  such  an  enterprise.     He  would  not  ask 

whether  they  would  help  him  in  such  a  cause.     He  took 

their  zeal  and  loyalty  for  granted;   he  asked  only  how 

many  ships,  how  many  men,  each  of  his  hearers  would 

bring  as  a  free-will  offering.^ 

A  Norman  Assembly  was  not  a  body  to  be  surprised  The  As- 

into  a  hasty  assent,  even  when  the  crafb  and  the  eloquence  ^  tune 


to  consider. 


^  Compare  the  Diets  of  Poland,  at  once  the  most  aristocratic  and  the 
most  democratic  of  aU  assemblies.  Compare  also  the  whole  history  of 
^e  States  of  Britanny,  so  well  traced  out  by  the  Count  of  Cam^,  in  his 
£tat$  de  Breta^M,  The  second  order,  the  N6bU$9et  was  always  more 
independent  than  either  the  Clergy  or  the  Burghers,  and  its  internal  con- 
stitution was  that  of  a  Landesgemeinde. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (124),  "Quis  enim 
juxta  prtestitutum  naves  perfici,  aut  perfectis  remiges  inveniri,  annuo  spatio 
posse  speraret  ?** 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  ixiSa  ; 

**  Ne  pot  mie  sanz  lor  ale  Die  cheecun  ke  11 11  fera, 

ATedr  grant  gent  b  grant  navie :     Keb  gonz  ^  quantes  n^s  merra.*' 
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OHAP.  xm.  of  William  was  brought  to  bear  upoa  it.    The  Barons  asked 
feelin^^^of  ^^^  ^^^  ^  consider  of  their  answer.    They  would  debate 
the  ABsem-  among  themselves^  and  they  would  let  him  know  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  they  came.^    William  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  this  delay,  and  the  Assembly  broke  up  into  knots,  greater 
or  smaller,   each  eagerly  discussing  the   great  question. 
Parties  of  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  a  hundred, 
'  gathered  round  this  or  that  energetic  speaker.^      Some 
professed  their  readiness  to  follow  the  Duke ;  others  were 
in  debt,  and  were  too  poor  to  venture  on  such  hazards.^ 
Strong       other  speakers  set  forth  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 

oppontion 

to  the  enterprise.  Normandy  could  not  conquer  England;  their 
ipriBe.  £^j^  ^^^  flourishing  land  would  be  ruined  by  the  attempt.^ 
The  conquest  of  England  was  an  undertaking  beyond  the 
^  power  of  a  Roman  Emperor.^  Harold  and  his  land  were 
rich;  they  had  wealth  to  take  foreign  Kings  and  Dukes 
into  their  service;*  their  own  forces  were  in  mere  num- 
bers such  as  Normandy  could  not  hope  to  strive  against.7 
They  had  abundance  of  tried  soldiers,  and,  above  all,  they 
had  a  mighty  fleet,  with  crews  skilled  beyond  other  men 

'  Bonuui  do  Bou,  11186  ; 

"  Gil  dient  k'il  en  parlereient, 

E  par  cunseil  Ten  reBpondreient, 

E  li  Dub  lor  a  graaot^." 
'  lb.  11196; 

**  Mult  BO  Yont  entrela  dementant,        Ci  vint,  ci  quinze,  d  quarante, 

Par  tropeax  se  vunt  cnnseillant,         Ci  trente,  ci  cent,  ci  aeiBante.** 

•  lb.  1 1202; 

**  Li  alfcres  dient  ke  pas  n'iront, 
Ear  mult  deibyent  h  poYies  sont. " 

*  Will.  Pict.  134.  "Quia  novft  hac  ezpeditione  pulcherrimum  statum 
patriaa  in  omnem  redigi  miseriam  non  timeret  ? " 

'  lb.  "  Quia  Bomani  Imperatoria  opes  eft  yinci  diffioultate  non  affirma  - 
rett"  The  ideas  of  Gains  Julius  Gaasar  and  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth 
were  perhaps  a  little  intermingled  in  the  mind  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieuz . 

'  lb.  123.  "Thesauris  ilium  abundare,  quibus  partis  su»  Duoes  et  Beges 
preepotentes  conducantur. " 

^  Ord.  Yit.  493.  "  Nonnannorum  paucitatem  non  posse  yinoere  Anglo- 
rum  multitudinem  asserebant." 
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in  all  that  pertained  to  the  warfare  of  the  sea.^  How  could  ohap.  xm. 
a  fleet  be  raised,  how  could  the  sailors  be  gathered  together^ 
how  could  they  be  taught^  within  a  yearns  space,  to  cope 
with  such  an  enemy  ?^  The  feeling  of  the  Assembly  was 
distinctly  against  so  desperate  an  enterprise  as  the  invasion 
of  England.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hopes  and  schemes  of 
William  were  about  to  be  shattered  in  their  beginning 
through  the  opposition  of  his  own  subjects. 

A  darings  though  cunnings  attempt  was  now  made  by  Attempt 
William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  Duke^s  nearest  personal  friend.  Fits- 
to  cajole  the  Assembly  into  an  assent  to  his  master's  will,  ^^j^j^ 
He  appealed  to  their  sense  of  feudal  honour;  they  owed^l^®-^* 
the  Duke  service  for  their  fiefs;  let  them  come  forward 
and  do  with  a  good  heart  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
their  tenure  of  their  fiefs  bound  them  to.     Let  not  their 
sovereign  be  driven  to  implore  the  services  of  his  subjects. 
Let  them  rather  forestal  his  will;  let  them  win  his  favour 
by  ready  offerings  even  beyond  their  power  to  fulfil.^     He  He  pointe 
enlarged  on  the  character  of  the  lord  with  whom  they  danger  of 
had  to  deal.     William's  jealous  temper  would  not  brook  «PPo»i*i^"- 
disappointment  at  their  hands.     It  would  be  the  worse 
for  them  in  the  end,  if  the  Duke  should  ever  have  to  say 
that  he  had  failed  in  his  enterprise  because  they  had  failed 
in  readiness  to  support  him.^ 

The  language  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  seems  to  have  He  u  com- 
startled  and  perplexed  even  the  stout  hearts  with  whom  ^^^^^  in 

*■  Will.  Pict.  124.  "Classem  [HenJdum]  habere  plnrimam,  homines 
in  ministeriis  nanticls  perituBsimos,  qui  stepihs  perioula  et  proalia  maiitima 
sint  expert! ;  tenA  illius,  uti  divitiis,  ita  militia  copi&,  hanc  multipUciter 
superari."  '  See  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  293. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11114  ; 

"  N*atandez  mie  k'il  yos  priet,  Alez  avant,  si  11  ofifrez 

Ne  ne  demandez  nul  respiet^  Mult  plus  ke  fSaire  ne  poez." 

*  lb.  iiaao; 

"  Se  la  busnigne  remaneit,  Ke  tut  areit  perdu  par  nos  ; 

Par  adyenture  tost  direit,  Fetes  11  tant  ke  il  ne  die 

A  90  k'il  est  achoisonos,  Ke  s^erre  seit  par  yos  faillie." 
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ORAP.  xiu.  he  had  to  deal.    The  Barons  prayed  him  to  be  their  spokes- 

5 the™*    man  with  the  Duke.    He  knew  their  minds  and  could  speak 

AMembly.   for  them  all,  and  they  would  be  bound  by  what  he  said.* 

But  they  gave  him  no  direct  commission  to  bind  them 

to  any  consent  to  the  Duke's  demand.     Their  words  indeed 

tended  ominously  the  other  way;  they  feared  the  sea — 

so  changed  was  the  race  which  had  once  manned  the  ships 

of  Bolf  and  Harold  Blaatand — and  they  were  not  bound 

to  serve  beyond  it.* 

HiB  speech      A  point  seemed  to  have  been  gained  by  the  seeming 

Duke ;       licence  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Duke's  most  intimate 

friend  to  speak  as  he  would  in  the  name  of  the  whole 

baronage.     William  Fitz-Osbern  now  spoke  to  the  Duke. 

He  began  with  an  exordium  of  almost  cringing  loyalty, 

setting  forth  how  great  was  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 

Normans  for  their  prince,  and  how  there  was  no  danger 

which  they  would  not  willingly  undergo  in  his  service.' 

hk  large     But  the  orator  soon  overshot  his  mark.     He  promised,  in 

the  name  of  the  whole  Assembly,  that  every  man  would  not 

only  cross  the  sea  with  the  Duke,  but  would  bring  with 

him  double  the  contingent  to  which  his  holding  bound 

him.     The  lord  of  twenty  knights'  fees  would  serve  with 

forty  knights,    and    the    lord    of   a    hundred   with   two 

hundred.^    He  himself,  of  his  love  and  zeal,  would  fiir- 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  xiaaS  ; 

"  Parlez  por  nos,  90  yob  pr^ion,  Vob  direz  90  ke  tos  Toldiei, 

La  parole  sor  yos  meton  :  Nos  feron  90  ke  vob  dires.** 

'  lb.  1 1336  ;  "Sire,  font  il,  la  mer  doton, 

Ultre  mer  servir  ne  devon.*' 

*  lb.  1 1 344 ;  "  Por  Yoe,  90  dient,  avancier, 
Se  lerreient  en  mer  n^ier, 
IT  en  fen  ardent  geter.'* 

Cf.  Psalm  Ixvi.  I3. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11351 ; 
'*  Se  bien  I'ont  fet,  mielx  le  f eront ;        £  ki  de  trente  servir  deit. 

Ensemble  o  vos  mer  paaseront,  De  sesante  servir  vos  velt, 

Yostre  servise  dobleront.  £  oil  ki  solt  servir  de  cent, 

Ki  solt  mener  vint  chevaliers,  Dous  cent  en  merra  bonement.'* 


offers 


Quarante  en  merra  volentiers. 
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nish   sixty  ships^   well  equipped^   and  filled  with  fight-  c«ap.  xm. 
ing  men.^ 

The  .Barons  now  felt  themselves  taken  in  a  snare.    They  dlBowned 
were  in  nearly  the  same  case  as  the  King  against  whom  Strong, 
they  were  called  on  to  march.     They  had  indeed  promised ; 
they  had  commissioned  William  Fitz-Osbem  to  speak  in 
their  names.     But  their  e(»nmission  had  been  stretched 
beyond  all  reasonable  construction;   their  spokesman  had 
pledged  them  to  engagements  which  had  never  entered 
into  their  minds.^     Loud  shouts  of  dissent  rose  through 
the  hall.     The  mention  of  serving  with  double  the  regular 
contingent  awakened  special  indignation.    With  a  true  par-  Fears  and 
liamentaiy  instinct^  the  Norman  Barons  feared  lest  a  con-  ^f  ^e 
sent  to  this  demand  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  -^^sw^Wy 
lest  their  fiefs  should  be  for  ever  burthened  with  this  double 
service.^    The  shouts  grew  louder;  the  whole  hall  was  in 
oonfiision;  no   speaker  could  be  heard;   no  man   would 
hearken  to  reason  or  render  a  reason  for  himself.^ 

The  rash  speech  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  had  thus  de-  No  oom- 
stroyed  all  hope  of  a  regular  parliamentary  consent  on^^^^^ 
the  part  of  the  Assembly.      But  it  is  possible  that  the™*^® 
Duke  gained  in  the  end  by  the  hazardous  experiment  of  seyeraUy 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  1 1  a6o  ; 

"  £  jo  merrai  en  boon  amor  Sesante  n^  apareillies 

En  la  buAoigne  mon  Seignor  De  homes  cumbatanz  chargies.** 

*  Tb.  1 1 264  ; 

"  Li  Barunz  tnit  se  merveUlierent,        £  des  pramesses  k*il  fiiseit. 
Mult  fremirent  h  grondillierent  Dune  il  ne  aveit  nol  garant.*' 

Des  paroles  ke  oil  diseit, 
'  lb.  11272; 

"  Li  servise  ki  est  doblez  Et  en  oostame  seit  tbnu, 

Creiment  k'il  seit  en  feu  tornez,     Et  par  oostimie  seit  rendu." 
See  Taylor's  note,  p.  108. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11278  ; 

**  Nus  hoem  ne  poeit  altre  entendre 
Parole  olr  ne  raison  rendre." 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.  B.  761  £),  in  his  abridged  narratiye^  cuts  the 
matter  far  too  short.    I  do  not  remember  any  other  writer  who  mentions 
the  trick  of  William  Fitz-Osbem. 
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CHAP.  xni.  his  Seneschal.      It  is  even  possible  that  the  manoeuvre 
won  over    may  have   been   concerted   beforehand  between  him  and 

by  the  "^ 

Dttke.  his  master.  It  was  not  likely  that  any  persuasion  could 
have  brought  the  Assembly  as  a  body  to  agree  to  the 
lavish  offer  of  volunteer  service  which  was  put  into  its 
mouth  by  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  was  no  hope  of 
carrying  any  such  vote  on  a  formal  division.  But  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  speech  of  the  Seneschal 
hindered  any  formal  division  from  being  taken.  The 
Assembly,  in  short,  as  an  assembly,  was  broken  up.  The 
fagot  was  unloosed,  and  the  sticks  could  now  be  broken 
one  by  one.  The  baronage  of  Normandy  had  lost  all  the 
strength  of  union ;  they  were  brought,  one  by  one,  within 
the  reach  of  the  personal  fascinations  of  their  sovereign. 
William  conferred  with  each  man  apart  j^  he  employed 
all  his  arts  on  minds  which,  when  no  longer  strengthened 
by  the  sympathy  of  a  crowd,  could  not  refuse  anything 
that  he  asked.  He  pledged  himself  that  the  doubling  of 
their  services  should  not  become  a  precedent;  no  man's 
fief  should  be  burthened  with  any  charge  beyond  what  it 
had  borne  from  time  immemorial.^  Men  thus  personally 
appealed  to,  brought  in  this  way  within  the  magic  sphere 
of  princely  influence,  were  no  longer  slack  to  promise,  and 
having  once  promised,  they  were  not  slack  to  fulfil.  Wil- 
liam had  more  than  gained  his  point.  If  he  had  not 
gained  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Norman  baronage  to 
his  expedition,  he  had  won  over  each  individual  Norman 
Baron  to  serve  him  as  a  volunteer.  And,  wary  as  ever, 
William  took  heed  that  no  man  who  had  promised  should 

.    ^  So  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  238.  "Super  negotio  singulorum  sen* 

tentias  sciscitatas."  But  he  perhaps  goes  too  far  when  he  speaks  of  "  omnes 
ejus  Yoluntatem  plausibus  ezcipientes." 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  11 290  ; 

"Ne  ke  james  d*ore  en  avant,  Forz  tel  ke  solt  estre  al  palz, 

90  lor  a  miz  en  convenant,  E  tel  come  lor  ancessor 

NHerent  de  servise  requis,  Boleient  fere  a  lor  Seignor." 
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draw  back  from  his  promise.  His  scribes  and  clerks  were  chap.  xm. 
at  hand^  and  the  number  of  ships  and  soldiers  promised  by 
each  Baron  was  at  once  set  down  in  a  book.^  A  Domesday 
of  the  conquerors  was  in  short  drawn  up  in  the  ducal  hall 
at  Lillebonne,  a  forerunner  of  the  greater  Domesday  of  the 
conquered,  which^  twenty  years  later^  was  brought  to  King 
WiUiam  of  England  in  his  royal  palace  at  Winchester. 


§  4.  William^a  Alliance  with  Tostig. 

William  had  thus^  by  a  characteristic  effort  of  his  crafty  William's 
won  over  his  own  Duchy  to  support  him  in  his  enterprise,  gu^^  hi 
He  had  now  to  seek  for  allies  beyond  his  own  borders.   And,  England 
first  and  foremost,  it  concerned  him  to  know  whether  he 
could  look  for  any  support  in  the  land  to  whose  dominion 
he  aspired.     There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  show 
that  William  had  a  single  native  partizan  within  the  four 
seas   of   Britain.^     He  may  have    carried  on  intrigues  confined  to 
with  the  Normans  whom  Harold  had  allowed  to  remain 


in  England.  But  even  on  this  head  we  have  no  dis-^**^*** 
tinct  evidence.  A  single  notice  some  months  later  seems 
to  show  that,  even  at  the  time  of  William'^s  landing,  the 
Normans  in  England,  however  eagerly  they  may  have 
wished  for  his  success,  looked  on  his  enterprise  as  hopeless.^ 
But  it  is  certain  that  one,  perhaps  two,^  native  English- 

^  Boman  de  Rou,  iiapS ; 

"  E  li  Dub  fist  tot  enbrerer, 
N^  fist  h  chevaHers  nombrer." 

*  I  have  read,  in  some  peerage  or  book  of  genealogy,  the  pedigree  of  some 
one  who  professes  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  English  knights  who 
went  over  to  ask  William  to  come  and  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Harold.    Truly  pedigree-miJiers  will  say  anything. 

'  See  the  account  of  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  in  William  of  Poitien, 

128. 

*  By  the  second  I  mean  Kalph  of  Norfolk,  of  whose  origin  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere.     See  Appendix  LL. 
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CHAP.  xni.  men  were  zealous  on  William's  behalf.     At  what  stage  of 
oause  ein-   ^^  negotiations  we  know  not,  but  seemingly  early  in  the 
th*bi*'^   year,  one  Englishman  at  least  came  to  William's  court,  to 
ished         excite  him  to  war  against  England  and  to  offer  his  own 
*'*^'       services  for  the  cause.     But  that  Englishman  was  no  dis- 
contented noble  at  Harold's  court,  no  leader  of  a  powerAil 
faction  within  his  realm.     He  was  an  exile,  buoyed  up  by 
an  exile's  proverbially  desperate  hopes.     The  first  foreign 
volunteer  who  answered  to  William's  summons  was  Tostig 
the  son  of  Godwine.' 
Position  In  the  banished  brother  of  the  English  King,  William 

schemes      found  an  ally  willing  to  help  him  in  all  his  schemes,  an 
of  Tostig.    i^Uy  far  more  impetuous  than  himself,  far  more  eager  to 
strike  a  blow  at  once  and  at  all  hazards.     The  fallen  Earl 
of  the  Northumbrians  had  sunk  from  bad  to  worse.     He 
had  now  thrown  off  every  feeling  of  an  Englishman  and 
a  brother  of  the  English  King.     He  had   once  perhaps 
dreamed  of  the  Kingdom  for  himself;  he  now  found  him- 
self shut  out  from  all  hopes  of  his  Earldom,  or  indeed  of 
restoration  in  any  shape.     Harold,  as  Earl,  at  the  North- 
hampton conference,  had  done  all  that  he  could  do  for  his 
brother;  but  he  had  agreed  to  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
which  the  national  voice  had  called  for,  and  he  had  not  as 
King  done  anything  to  recall  Tostig  to  his  country.     In 
fact  the  restoration  of  Tostig  was  in  every  way  impossible. 
His  hope-    He  had  shown  his  thorough  unfitness  to  rule,  and  it  is 
rettora-      absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  to  sit 
^^'  down  and  live  peaceably  in  England  as  a  private  man. 

Harold  could  have  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
break  the  Oxford  compact,  to  dispossess  Morkere  of  the 
Earldom  which  had  been  so  solemnly  confirmed  to  him, 
and  to  set  his  brother  to  rule  once  more  over  the  unwilling 
people  of  Northumberland.  Nor  could  he  be  asked  to 
depose  in  favour  of  a  pardoned  outlaw  either  of  his  two 

^  On  the  movements  of  Tostig  see  Appendix  X. 
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loyal  brothers  who  ruled  in  Kent  and  in  East- Anglia.    Nor  chap.  xm. 
could  Tostig  reasonably  hope  that  Harold  would  put  him 
in  a  still  closer  relation  to  himself  by  restoring  the  West- 
Saxon  Earldom  in  his  favour.     In  shorty  no  banished  man 
ever  seemed  doomed  to  a  more  hopeless  banisbment.     It  is 
not  wonderful  then  that  the  heart  of  Tostig  was  turned  to 
an  exceeding  bitterness  against  the  country  which  had  cast 
him  out^  and  against  the  brother  who  had  refused  to  sacri- 
fice the  public  weal  to  his  interests.     If  he  still  retained 
the  consciousness  of  originally  right  intentions^   such  a 
consciousness  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire.     It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  murderer  of  Gamel  and  Ulf  may  have 
looked  on  himself  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  good  order 
among  the  barbarous  Northumbrians.     At  all  events^  he 
looked  on  himself  as  absolved  from  all  ties  either  to  his 
brother  or  to  his  country.     An  attempt  at  an  armed  return  He  deter- 
on  the  part  of  Tostig  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  J^torotioir 
It  waa  what  any  banished  man  of  that  age  was  sure  to  ^y  ^®"*- 
attempt^  if  he  could  only  collect  the  needful  force  in  any 
quarter.     Osgod  Clapa^  Grodwine^  ^Ifgar^  Harold  himself^ 
had  all  set  him  the  example.     The  practice  was  «o  common 
that  it  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  specially  blame- 
worthy.    If  we  blame  Harold  severely  for  the  slaughter 
at    Porlock^   it    is  really  because    he    pays   the   penalty 
of  his  greatness^  because  we  cannot  help  judg^g  him  by 
a  severer  standard  than  that  by  which  we  judge  smaller 
men.^     But  there  are  very  marked  degrees  in  a  course  DifPerence 
which^  however  usual  at  the  time^  must  be  set  down  as  being  the  case  of 
in  every  case  contrary  to  ideal  loyalty  and  patriotism.    The  J^^  ^^^^ 
case  of  Godwine  needs  no  defence ;  it  is  covered  by  the  other  re- 
general  right  of  insurrection  against  mis-government.     If  eiik!^^ 
Godwine  came  to  restore  himself^  he  came  also  to  deliver 
England.     Harold^  like   Osgod  Clapa^  tried  to  efiect  his 
return  by  the  help  of  mercenaries  hired  in  a  foreign  land. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 
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oHAP.  xni.  But  he  did  not  ally  himself  with  any  enemies  of  the  King 
or  Kingdom.  ^Ifgar^  on  his  first  banishment^  went  a  step 
fiirther  by  leaguing  himself  with  a  rebellious  vassal^  if  not 
within  the  Kingdom  of  England^  at  least  within  the 
Empire  of  Britain.^  On  the  occasion  of  his  second  banish- 
ment^ he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  help  of  a  fleet  of 
Wikings^  who  must  have  been  cruising  on  the  shores  of 
England  with  no  friendly  intent.^  All  these  are  steps  in 
a  descending  scale.  But  neither  Osgod  nor  Harold  nor 
^Ifgar  sank  to  the  wickedness  of  roaming  over  the  world  in 
search  of  any  foreign  potentate  who  would  restore  him  by 
force,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  utter  subjugation  of 
England.  Tostig  alone  did  not  scruple  at  this  depth  of 
treason.  He  stands  before  us  as  acting  more  distinctly  as 
the  enemy  of  his  country  than  any  Englishman  whom  we 
have  come  across  since  the  days  of  ^Ifric  and  Eadric. 
Tortig  Tostig^  we  have  seen,  on  his  banishment  &om  Eng- 

Fiandentoland^  took  rcfugc  with  his  brother-in-law  Count  Baldwin^ 
Normandy.  ^^^  gpent  the  winter  at  his  court.^     But,  early  in  the  next 
year^  perhaps  not  very  long  after  the  election  of  Harold^ 
most  likely  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  messages  which 
passed  between  William  and  Harold  had  found  its  way  to 
Bmges,  Tostig  was  at  the  Court  of  William^  ^^urging  him  to 
the  invasion  of  England.     He  eagerly  asked  the  Duke  how 
he  could  sufier  the  perjurer  to  reign,^  and  promised  his  own 
Relations    vigorous  help  in  promoting  all  his  plans.'^     It  would  seem 
William      *hat  he  reached  Normandy  before  the  Assembly  at  Lille- 
and  Toatig.  i^qj^q^  and  it  is  even  implied  that  the  exhortations  of  Tostig 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  387-  *  lb.  p.  434. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  501,  and  Appendix  X. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  492  D.  '*  Tosticus  .  . .  festinuB  Nonuanniam  adiit,  et  Willel- 
mum  Ducem  cur  perjurum  snum  regnare  sineret  fortiter  redarguit."  The 
phrase  *'  peijarus  sums  "  is  like  the  common  phrase  of  **  the  King's  rebels  ** 
and  such  like. 

^  lb.  "  Seque  fideliter,  "si  ipse  cum  Normannicis  viribus  in  Angliam 
transfretaret,  regni  decus  obtenturum  illi  spopondit." 
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were  among  the  inducements  which  led  William  to  sum-  chaf.  xni. 
mon  that  Assembly.^  But  Tostig's  exhortations  could  have 
been  only  a  very  secondary  inducement,  serving  at  most 
to  strengthen  and  hasten  a  resolution  which  William  had 
already  formed.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  William  to  sup* 
pose  that  he  really  needed  Tostig  as  a  counsellor.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  men  are  perfectly  easy  to  understand ; 
the  small  man  was  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  momentary  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  man.  Though  Tostig  left  his 
wife  at  the  court  of  her  brother,  the  family  connexion 
between  Judith  and  Matilda  would  secure  him  a  brotherly 
reception  at  the  Clourt  of  Bouen ;  indeed  we  are  told  that^ 
on  the  strength  of  that  connexion^  Tostig  and  William 
had  long  been  intimate  friends.'  And  now  each  of  the 
two  friends  was  in  a  position  to  be  useful  to  the  other. 
Tostig,  driven  from  England,  was  in  search  of  foreign 
help,  and  the  Court  of  Normandy  was  the  natural  place 
for  him  to  seek  for  it  in  the  first  instance.  As  soon  as 
he  knew  of  William's  designs  on  the  English  Crown,  he 
would  hail  in  him  the  very  man  for  his  purpose.  And 
the  prince  who  already  contemplated  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land woidd  rejoice  at  an  alliance  with  the  banished  and 
hostile  brother  of  the  English  King.  Tostig  had  doubt- 
less, after  the  manner  of  exiles,  persuaded  himself  that 
all  England  was  ready  to  welcome,  not  only  himself,  but 
any  stranger  who  might  appear  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
storing him.  William  was  too  wise  to  believe  tales  of 
this  kind,  but  he  might  well  look  on  Tostig  as  likely  to 
prove  an  useful  tool,  as  one  whose  incursions  might  serve 
to  harass  the  King  of  the  English,  and  to  distract  his  at- 
tention from  the  main  danger.  Tostig's  impetuous  temper 
would  naturally  call  for  earlier  and  more  effective  support 

^  Ord.  Yit.  493* A.  '*  Ejus  exhortationibuB  animatus  Normanniie  proceres 
convocavii." 
*  lb.  491  D.     See  Appendix  N. 
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CHAP.  xin.  than  the  prudence  of  William  would  be  inclined  to  give, 
or  indeed  than,  at  that  early  stage  of  his  preparations, 
he  was  able  to  give.  It  was  undesirable  utterly  to  thwart 
Tostig,  or  to  make  an  enemy  of  him;  it  was  perhaps  be- 

Tofltigat-    coming  desirable  to  get  rid  of  him.     He  was  therefore 

tacks  Eng-    ,. 

land  with  allowed  to  make  an  incursion  on  the  English  coasts.  At 
flanotion.'  ^^  ^^^^  "^^»  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  Duke's  sanction,  he  set  sail 
May,  1066.  from  the  C6tentin  at  the  head  of  such  a  naval  force  as  he 
could  get  together.  This  force  would  doubtless  consist 
of  Flemish  and  Norman  mercenaries  and  volunteers.  The 
Norman  account  tells  us  that  King  Harold^s  fleet  was 
so  vigorously  on  the  alert  that  Tostig  was  unable  to  land 
in  England,  while  contrary  winds  hindered  his  return  to 
Normandy.^  We  know  however  that  he  did  land  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  committed  considerable  ravages.^  But, 
from  this  point,  the  career  of  Tostig  and  that  of  William 
become  altogether  distinct>  and  the  story  of  Tostig^s  later 
doings  will  join  itself  to  another  thread  of  my  narrative. 
Tostig  probably  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  WiUiam's 
prudence ;  perhaps  he  thought  himself  forsaken,  or  even 
betrayed,  by  an  ally  whose  support  was  so  slowly  and 
grudgingly  given.  It  is  certain  that  he  soon  threw 
up  his  alliance  with  the  Norman  Duke,  and  sought  for 
more  ready  aid  elsewhere. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  493  C.  "  Interea  Tostious  in  Angliam  remeaDdi  lioentiam 
a  Dace  aocepit ;  eique  auxilium  sunm,  tain  per  Be  qukm  per  omnes  amicoB 
8U0B,  firmiter  Bpopondit.  Sed,  Bicut  Bcriptum  est»  'Homo  cogitat,  Deus 
ordinat,*  evenit  multd  aliter  qiiani  sperabat.  Nam  de  Constantino  pe- 
laguB  intravit,  sed  Angliam  attingere  nuUatenas  potuit.  Heraldus  enim 
mare  navimn  militumque  copi&  munierat,  ne  quia  hostium  sine  gravi  con- 
flictu  introiret  in  regnum  quod  fraudulenter  invaserat.  Tosticua  itaque 
magniB  undique  premebatur  angustiis,  utpote  qui  nee  Angliam  per  bellum 
cum  paucis  contra  in  numeros  invadere,  nee  Normanniam  propter  contra- 
rietatem  ventorum  poterat  repetere."  It  is  wonderful  how  many  under- 
takings in  this  age  were  thwarted  by  stress  of  weather. 

'  See  the  next  Chapter. 
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OHAP.  xm. 
§  5.   William's  Negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers. 

The  aUiance  with  Tostig  was  a  mere  episode.  The  banished  William 
Earl  could  only  be  useAil  so  &r  as  he  was  likely  to  make  J^hinteere 
a  diversion  of  which  William  might  take  advantage.     The  ^^^^ 
Duke's  serious  business  lay  on  the  continent.     He  invited 
soldiers  from  every  quarter;  the  spoils  of  England  were 
promised  as  their  reward,  and  that  promise  brought  abun- 
dance of  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  from  the  royal 
domains,  from  Britanny^  from  Poitou  and  Aquitaine^  and 
from  the  more  distant  land  of  Burgundy.^     Some  accounts 
even  bring  men  to  William's  muster  from  the  Norman 
colonies  in  Southern  Italy .^    The  presence  of  large  bodies 
of  these  mercenaries  or  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Bo- 
mance-speaking  Europe  is  an  undoubted  fitct^  and  it  is 
one  which  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind.    There  The  Con- 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  look  on  William's  in-  oationM 

vasion  as  a  national  Norman  undertakin&r,  or  on  his  army  Norman 

*"  -^  enterprise. 

as  consisting  wholly  of  native  Normans.  We  have  just 
seen  that  it  was  only  as  volunteers  that  William's  own 
subjects  followed  him^  and  as  volunteers  men  of  any 
nation  who  chose  to  join  him  followed  him  equally.  But 
it  is  a  speaking  witness^  alike  to  William's  personal  ca- 
pacity for  rule  and  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  the 
Norman  national  character^  that  all  this  mixed  multitude 

^  Ord.  Yit.  494  A.  "  Galli  namque  et  Britones,  Piciavini  et  Burgundiones, 
aliique  populi  Gisalpini  ad  bellum  transmarinum  conyol&runt,  et  AnglicsB 
pnedse  inhiantea  variiB  eventibus  et  periculis  terrsB  mariqae  sese  obtulenmt." 
Lappenberg  (543),  and  Mr.  Thorpe  (ii.  286)  more  distinctly,  hints  that  it 
was  firom  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Gisalpini  **  that  Thierry 
got  his  PiedmoDtese.  We  have  already  seen  something  of  the  use  of 
the  word  as  weU  as  of  "  transmarinus.**  See  vol.  i.  pp.  181,  210  (note  i), 
230,  627. 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (v.  259.  M.  H.B.  861  C,  Giles  34)  makes  William  count 
up  French,  Bretons,  Cenomannians,  and  adds, 

"  Appulus  et  CaUber,  Siculus  quibus  jaoula  fervet ; 
Normanni  fadles  actibus  egregiis." 
VOL.  III.  X 
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OHAP.  xm.  should  have  reoeived  a  thoroughly  Nonnan  impress.  The 
Normui  spoils  of  England  were  offered  to  all  who  would  come^ 
Lipresaed  ^^^  ^™  ^  ^^  P^^  ^^  Europe  men  flocked  eagerly  to 
^\^^        share  thenL    But  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  whole 

whole. 

enterprise  was  Norman.  The  leaders  of  the  enterprise^ 
the  Duke  himself  and  most  of  the  chief  commanders, 
were  Norman.  A  few  princes  or  men  of  princely  houses, 
like  Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  Alan  of  Britanny,  com- 


Few 

foreign 

prino 


th7mw8  of  °^^^®d  their  contingents  in  person.     But  the  mass  of  the 
the  foreign  foreigners  were  mere  adventurers^  and  we  shall  find  that^ 
adven-       when  the  day  of  hattle  came^  they  served  under  a  Norman 
"^"''       commander.     We  are  indeed  told  that  men  came  from 
all  lands,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but  to  main- 
tain the  righteous  cause  of  William.^     It  is  likely  enough 
that,  when  the  Papal  approval  was  once  given  to  the 
enterprise^  men  pressed^  as  they  did  in  after  years  to  the 
Crusade^  to  atone  for  past  acts  of  robbery  and  slaughter 
by  renewing  them  with  the  Church's  blessing.     But  all 
that  redeemed  William's  enterprise  from  being  an  enter- 
prise of  mere  brigandage  came  from  the  presence  of  his  own 
subjects.     The  instinct  of  mankind  is  right,  after  all^  in 
looking  on  the  Conquest  as  a  Norman  Conquest.     It  was 
the  native    Normans  who  were  really  foremost  in  the 
strife,  and  it  was  the  native  Normans  who  took  the  firmest 
root   in   the   conquered   land.      William's  true   strength 
lay^  after  all^  in  the  gallant  men  who  could  at  least  boast 
of  the  comparatively  ennobling  motive  that  they  were  sup- 
porting their  native  sovereign  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fiuicied 
rights. 
William's        The  share  then,  numerically  a  very  important   share, 
to  foreign   taken  in  the  expedition  by  foreign  adventurers  is  beyond 
powers,      all  doubt.     But  the  negotiations  between  William  and  the 

^  Will.  Pict.  122.  '^Convenit  etiam  eztenius  miles  in  aoxilium  copi- 
osus,  quos  ez  parte  notisaima  Duds  liberalitas,  verum  omna  jmUx  cauisfF 
fducia  contrasBit.** 
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neighbourmg  potentates  are  involyed  in  no  small  obscurity  cbap.  xin. 
and  contradiction.^    It  was  William's  manifest  interest  to 
obtain^  if  not  the  active  alliance^  at  any  rate  the  neutrality 
of  all  his  neighbours.     It  was  necessary  for  his  purpose  to 
feel  as  secure  as  he  could  make  himself  that  no  French  or 
Angevin  or  Breton  invasion  of  Normandy  would  take  place 
during  his  absence.   It  was  also  an  important  subsidiary  ob- 
ject to  obtain  from  the  neighbouring  princes  fiiU  licence  for 
their  subjects  to  take  a  share  in  the  enterprise.     For  these 
objects  he  sent  embassies  as  &r  as  Grermany  and  Denmark.  His  em- 
The  great  Emperor  Henry  the  Third  had  been,  as  I  need  ^g 
hardly  repeat,  the  constant  ally  of  England.     But  he  had  Q^^^^jon 
now  been  dead  ten  years,  and  the  childhood  and  youth  of  of  Ger- 
his  son,  the  young  King  Henry,  was  a  time  of  distress  the 
and  conftision  for  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.    The  minority  f™^^^ 
of  Henry  had  been,  in  many  points,  a  repetition  of  the  Compari- 
minority  of  William.     But  there  was  one  marked  difference  t^^^th© 
between  the  German  and  the  Norman  period  of  chaos.  ™*?,*JP*^^ 

^  of  William 

William  had  been  constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  and  of 
traitors,  and  of  foreign  enemies  who  sought  to  deprive  him  jp^^, 
of  his  coronet  and  his  life.   Henry  had  not  as  yet  had  to  fear 
either  foreign  invaders  or  home-bred  rebels ;  he  was  simply 
passed  to  and  fro  between  the  hands  of  several  ambitious  men 
who  sought  to  reign  in  his  name.     And  it  is  an  instructive 
mark  of  the  difference  between  the  political  systems  of 
Germany  and  Normandy  that  the  men  who  sought  to  rule 
in  Henry^s  name  were  almost  wholly  the  great  spiritual 
Princes  of  the  Empire.    While  still  a  child,  he  had  been,  by 
a  mixture  of  craft  and  violence,  transferred  from  the  care     io6a. 
of  his  mother  to  that  of  Hanno  Archbishop  of  Koln,'  and 
from  the  hands  of  Hanno  he  had  passed  into  those  of     ^063* 
another    princely    churchman,   the    famous    Adalbert    of 

*  See  Appendix  W. 

'  See  the  stoiy  in  Lambert  and  Berthold  (ap.  Pertz,  t.  272)  under  the 
year  1062.     Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iil  74. 

X  % 
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OHAP.  xm.  Bremen.^      The    young    King   was    now    perhaps   just 
beginning  in  some  deg^ree  to  exercise  a  will  of  his  own. 

1065.  He  had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  been  girded  with 

1066.  the  sword  of  knighthood ;  ^  and  this  very  year  had  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Adalbert  and  the  partial  restoration  of  the  power 

No  men-    of  Hanno.^    Butj  full  as  the  German  writers  are  as  to  the 

Norman     reign  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  minority  of  Henry  the 

^rawm  "^  I*ourth,  they  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  as  to  any  relations 

writers.      between   the  Empire   and  Normandy.*    William   is  not 

spoken  of  by  them  till  after  he  had  obtained  the  Crown  of 

England.^    From  Norman  sources  we  seem  to  hear  both  of 

an  alliance  with  the  great  Emperor  himself  and  of  a  later 

alliance  entered  into  during  his  son^s  minority.^     Such  an 

alliance  in  the  Emperor^s  life-time^  ten  years  or  more  back^ 

need  not  have  been  in  any  way  directed  against  England. 

*  Lambert,  1065.  *' Adalbertus  Premensia  Archiepisoopus  . .  .  ssepius 
coUoquendo^  obsequendo  etiam  atque  adsentando,  ita  sibi  Begem  brevi 
devinzerat,  ut,  ceteris  epiflcopis  poathabitis,  totus  in  enm  inclinaretar,  et 
ipse  in  regno  communi  pen^  monarohiam  usmpare  yideretur."  Milman, 
iii.  77. 

'  Lambert,  1065.  '*  Per  conoessionem  ejnadem  ArchiepiBcopi  [Adalberti 
Bc.]  primtim  se  Rex  arma  beUica  sucoinzit." 
'  lb.  1066.     Milman,  iii.  81. 

*  It  was  Stamfordbridge,  not  Senlac,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lambert.     See  Appendix  M. 

*  Henry,  in  his  own  troubles,  sent  an  embassy  to  William  (Bruno  de 
BeUo  Sazonico,  c.  36,  ap.  Pertz,  y.  342).  See  also  the  amazing  account  of 
**  Willehelmus  Bostar  "  in  Lambert,  1074.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  582. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  says  first,  at  an  earlier  time  (lao),  "  Admirabatur, 
laudabat,  ao  venerabatur  eum  supra  nomina  Regum  Imperii  Bomani 
majestaSfCUJus  olim  gloriosissimus  moderator  Henricus,  Gonradi  Lnperatoris 
Augusti  filius,  cum  ipso  etiam  tum  puero,  veluti  cum  nominatissimo  Rege, 
amidtiam  junxit  ac  sodetatem.**  He  now  (123)  says,  "  £t  Romanorum  Im- 
peratori  [he  was  not  yet  Emperor]  Henrico,  Henrid  Imperatoris  filio,  nepoti 
Lnperatoris  Chounradi,  noviter  junctus  fiiit  in  amidtift."  After  the  former 
passage  the  Archdeacon  adds,  what  is  yet  more  amazing,  that  the  Eastern 
Emperor  wished  for  William  as  a  neighbour  to  help  him  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  Mahometans ;  "  Optabat  hunc  vidnum  et  amicum  nobilis 
et  ampla,  multisque  Begibus  dominans  Gonstantinopolis,  quo  propugnatore 
spemeret  gravem  potentiam  Babylonis."  The  wise  proverb  rhr  ^payKbv 
^tKov  txXfh  y^^fora  o&k  I^s  (Eginh.  Vita  K.  16)  must  have  been  forgotten. 
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And  an  alliance  with  Normandy  during  the  earliest  years  chap.  xm. 
of  King  Henry,  while  he  was  still  under  his  mother^s  ^^^^^^ 
guardianship,    might    seem    no    unlikely    object    of  his  of  the 
mother's   policy.     The  Empress  Agnes,  it  must  be  re-  Agnes  in 
membered,    was   a   member    of   that   house    of  Poitiers  Noralndy. 
which  had  suffered  so   deeply  at  the  hands  of  Geoffrey 
of  Anjou,^  and  she  might  very  naturally  seek  to  main- 
tain or  to  renew  a  connexion  with  a  power  which  was 
the  strongest  enemy  of  the  enemy  of  her  own  family. 
But,  at  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  power 
of  Agnes  had  wholly  passed  away;   alliance  with  Nor- 
mandy moreover  now  meant  hostility  to  England;  and  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  see  what  interest  either  the  young 
King  or  his  successive  archiepiscopal  advisers  could  have 
in  supporting  the  claims  of  William  against  the  claims  of 
Harold.     Our  Norman  informant  however  describes  Henry  German 
as,  in  high-soimding  but  somewhat  vague  terms,  com-  to  be'pro- 
mitting  his  Kingdom  to  an  active  support  to  the  Norman  ^^^ 
side.^    This  again,  strange  as  it  sounds,  can  hardly  be 
sheer  invention,  though  we  instinctively  suspect  exaggera- 
tion in  no  small  degree.     It  may  be  enough  if  we  suppose  Probable 
that  Henry  or  his  counsellors  agreed  to  put  no  hindrance  case, 
in  the  way  of  such  subjects  of  the  Empire  as  might  choose 
to  join  the  Norman  standard  as  volunteers. 

The  negotiations  with  Swend  of  Denmark  again  rest  Negotia- 
wholly  on  Norman  authority.      We  are  told  that    the  swend  of 
Danish  King  promised  help  to  William,  which  promise  2®°,^^^* 

he  was  so  far  from  keeping  that  he  sent  a  large  body  of  pronuees 

•  and  fiiiui" 

troops  to  the  support  of  Harold.^    With  this  latter  state-  lesBness. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  276, 373. 

•  Will.  Pict.  1 33.  "  Cujus  [Henrici]  edicto  in  quemlibet  hostem  Ger- 
mania  ei,  pofltnlaret,  veifiret  adjatriz." 

'  lb.  "  Bex  quoque  Danonim  Suenns  fidem  legationibus  ei  spopondit, 
sed  inimicis  ejus  ainicam  exhibebat  se  fidelem,  sicut  in  sequentibus 
legendo  ipraus  detrimenta,  spectabis."  This  of  course  takes  in  the  help 
which  Swend  gave  to  the  English  insurgents  after  William's  coronation. 
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CHAP.  xni.  ment  I  shall  deal  in  its  proper  place.    As  for  negotiations 
between  WiUiam  and  Swend,  they  are  perfectly  possible. 
Position     But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  interest  Swend  could  have  had 
t«Lte  of    ^  supporting  William.     Swend  was  the  cousin  of  Harold^ 
Swend.      and,  though  Godwine  had  resisted  his  claims  on  the  Eng- 
lish Crown^  alliance  with  him  as  King  of  the  Danes  had 
always  formed  part  of  the  Earl's  policy.^    If  Swend  at 
this  time  cherished  any  hopes  of  the  English  Crown^  the 
succession  of  William  stood  far  more  directly  in  the  way  of 
those  hopes  than  the  succession  of  Harold.    Nothing  could 
be  a  more  complete  hindrance  to  any  schemes  of  the  kind 
than  the  trausfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  wholly  alien  invader.   On 
the  other  hand^  Swend's  chances  were  distinctly  bettered  by 
the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  dynasty  of  which  he  might 
almost  count  as  a  member.    If  then  Swend  had  really  deter- 
mined to  interfere  in  English  affairs^  we  may  be  sure  that  his 
intervention  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  Harold  and  not 
on  the  side  of  William.    But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
wariest  prince  in  Europe  promised  neutrality  and  kept  it. 
Negotia-         Even  the  negotiations  of  William  with  princes  much 
K^ng^^      nearer  home  are  wrapped  up  in  no  small  obscurity.     One 
^I^P-       manifest  object  was  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  frontier  in 
as  to  the     the  direction  of  Paris.     William's  close  connexion  with 
betw^n^     Baldwin  of  Flanders^  and  the  guardianship  exercised  by 
^dw^^  Baldwin  over  the  young  King  Philip,  might  seem  enough 
to  make  matters  tolerably  safe  on  that  side.     If  Bald- 
win's affinity  with  WiUiam  did  not  absolutely  secure  the 
co-operation  both  of  France  and  Flanders,  it  would  at 
any  rate,  it  might  be  thought,  secure  Normandy  against 
all  fear  of  attack  from  either  quarter  while  her  sovereign 
was  engaged  in  his  great  enterprise.     But,  in  the  only 
account  that  we  have,  Baldwin  is  not  introduced  as  acting 

but  it  mnst  be  connected  also  with  William's  assertion  (p.  13a)  that  there 
were  Danish  troops  at  Senhic. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  93. 
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at  all  in   his   character  of  guardian.      William  goes  na  chap.  xni. 
his  own  ambassador  to   King  Philip.     The  two  princes  Interview 
meet  at  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Germer  in  the  district  Phmp^^d 
of  Beauvais^  a  spot  within  the  royal  dominions^  but  only  William. 
a  few  miles  from  the  border  Norman  town  of  Goumay.^ 
William  asks  for  his  overlord's  help  in  his  enterprise^  and  William 
offers,  in  return  for  such  help^  to  hold  England,  no  less  hold  Eng- 
than  Normandy,  as  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown.*   Philip  con-  J^J/^^ 
suits  his  nobles^  who  argue,  naturally  enough^  that  nothing  ^e  French 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  French  ELingdom  than  any 
increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Norman  Duchy.    The  offer 
to  hold  England  in  fief  does  not  blind  them;  William's 
vassalage  for  England  will  be  still  more  nominal  than  his 
vassalage  for  Normandy.'  The  answer  given  is  therefore  un-  Philip  hoa- 
favourable ;  and  William  leaves  the  presence  of  his  suzerain  enterprise. 
with  very  high  words  on  his  lips.     Whether  this  story  be 
literally  true  or  not^  it  shows  how  familiar  to  men's  minds  the 
notion  of  Commendation,  even  on  the  greatest  scale/  still  was. 
It  shows  how  little  of  indignity  attached  to  the  vassal's 
position^  and  of  how  little  practical  value  was  the  oath  of 
homage.    We  are  presently  told  that  Philip  in  no  way  pro- 
moted William's  object,  but  that  he  rather  did  all  that  he 


t  Roman  da  Ron,  11326  ; 

"  En  Belveisin,  k  Saint-Girmer 
Ala  11  Dns  el  Rei  parler.*' 

I  fitncy  that  the  splendid  church  of  this  monastery  is  less  known  than 
it  should  be  to  travellers  and  architectural  students.  It  contains  nothing 
so  old  as  the  days  of  William  and  Philip,  but,  among  other  magnificent 
portions,  it  has  a  Lady  Chapel  which  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster  and  of  that  of  Saint  Lewis  at  Paris. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  XI330  ; 

"  Ke  se  tant  aidier  U  voleit,  Engleterre  de  li  prendreit, 

Ke  par  s^ale  ^ust  son  droit,  E  volentiers  Ten  servizeit." 

»  lb.  1 1362; 

**  Quant  Engleterre  ara  ounquise,       Petit  sert,  maiz  meins  servira^ 
Poiz  jk  n'areiz  de  li  servise ;  Quant  plus  ara,  meins  vos  fera.** 

♦  See  vol,  i.  pp.  96,  139- 131,  247-250. 
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oHAP.  xiu.  could  to  hinder  it.^    Instead  of  any  distinct  account  of  Wil- 
Negotia-    Kam^s  negotiations  with  his  father-in-law^  we  get  only  an 
Baldwin  of  unintelligihle  romance.^    But  the  practical  issue  of  both  the 
French  and  the  Flemish  negotiations  seems  plain.    Neither 
Philip  nor  Baldwin,  in  their  character  as  sovereigns^  gave 
William  any  help.     It  is  even  probable  that  Philip,  so  fistr 
as  he  either  had  a  will  of  his  own  or  was  guided  by  French 
counsellors^  discouraged  William's  enterprise  rather  than 
French  and  promoted  it.   But  abundance  of  volunteers  from  both  France 
Yolunteen  aud  Flanders  took  service  in  William's  army.     The  Flem- 
lia^s        ^S^i  above  aU,  the  countrymen  of  Matilda^  pressed  eagerly 
^"^y*        to  his  standard^  and  they  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  Conquest  and  in  the  settlement  which  followed  it. 
Matilda's  son  Gerbod,^  Gilbert  of  Ghent/  and  Walter  of 
Flanders,*  are  all  names  which  occur  among  the  conquerors 
of  England,  and  those  of  Gerbod  and  Gilbert  will  again 
appear  in  our  history. 
Eustace  of      In  the   region    intermediate    between  Normandy  and 
a  zeidouB    Flanders,  the  cause  of  William  was  eagerly  taken  up  by 
w5w     Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  King 
Eadward.     He  had,  of  all  men,  wrongs,  as  he  would  deem 
them,  to  avenge  on  Harold  and  on  England.    The  chastise- 
ment which  Godwine  had  refiised  to  work  on  the  insolent 
burghers  of  Dover*  might  now  at  last  be  wrought  on  them 

^  Boman  de  Rou,  1 1368 ; 

"Li  Reis  el  Due  aidier  ne  vout, 
Ainz  le  destorba  quant  il  pout." 

*  See  Roman  de  Rou,  11 390-1 1433,  and  Appendix  W. 
'  See  above,  p.  86,  and  Appendix  N. 

*  See  Dugdale, Baronage,  i.  400 ;  Mon.  Angl.  v.  491 ;  Ellis,  i.  422.  The 
charter  there  quoted  (later  than  1274),  by  an  amazing  piece  of  genealogy, 
makes  Gilbert  a  son  of  Ck)unt  Baldwin  and  a  nephew  of  William.  "  Oisel- 
bertus  de  Gaunt,  filius  Baldwini  ComitiB  de  Flandrift  venit  cum  Willelmo 
ConquflBstore  avunoulo  suo  in  Angliam." 

^  Dugdale,  i.  425  ;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  959 ;  Ellis,  i.  420,  504.  ''  Walterus 
Beo  .  .  .  venit  cum  Conquestore  et  habuit  hsareditatem  suam  in  FlandriA." 
He  appears  in  Domesday  as  "Walterus  Flandrensis." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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and  on  their  whole  race,  with  the  usurping  son  of  the  old  qhap.  xiii. 
traitor  at  their  head.     Eustace  probably  needed  no  invita- 
tion to  take  his  share  in  the  enterprise.     He  came  himself^ 
and  he  induced  others  to  follow  the  same  course.     An  in- 
cidental notice  of  one  of  his  followers  throws  some  light  on 
the  class  of  men  who  flocked  to  William^s  banners,  and  on 
the  rewards  which  they  received.     One  Greoflfrey,  an  officer  story  of 
of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint  Omer,  who  had  the  Ardres/ 
charge  of  its  possessions  in  the  County  of  Guisnes^  sent  his 
sons  Arnold  and  Geoffrey  to  the  war.     A  daily  pay  and 
various  gifts  from  the  Duke  were  their  immediate  reward^ 
and  in  the  end  they  received  an  establishment  of  lands 
both  in  Essex  and  in  the  border  shires  of  Mercia  and 
East-Anglia,  under  the  superiority  of  their  patron  Count 
Eustace.^ 

But  the  country  from  which,  next  to  his  own  Duchy,  Great 
William   drew  most  support  in  his   enterprise,  was  uii- auSKarios 
doubtedly  the  neighbouring,  the  nominally  vassal,  land  of  ^o™  ^^' 
Britanny.    When  we  remember  the  internal  dissensions  of 
that  country,  and  the  way  in  which  a  party  among  the  Bre-  state  of  the 
tons  had  supported  William  against  their  own  sovereign,*  ^"^Zijjgt 
this  is  in  no  way  wonderful.    And,  though  loyalty  to  a  ^"^^/^ 
Norman  overlord  is  not  likely  to  have  counted  for  much,  poplar  in 
another  motive  may  well  have  worked  to  fill  the  Norman    "      ^' 
host  with  Breton  recruits.     The  Celtic  race  has  a  long 
memory,  and  the  prospect  of  waging  war  in  the  insular 
Britain  against  the  Saxon  intruder  may  not  have  been  with- 
out charms  for  the  descendants  of  the  Armorican  exiles. 
Certain   it  is  that  the    Breton    auxiliaries,   under   Alan  Servioes  of 
Fergant,  a  cousin  of  the  reigning  Count  Conan,  one  of  g^nt.   *^ 
the  many  sons  of  his  uncle  Odo,^  played  an  important 

^  See  Appendix  Y.  *  See  above,  pp.  331,  335. 

'  On  Odo,  see  above,  pp.  168, 231.  This  Alan  Fergant  muBt  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  his  cousin  Alan  Fergant,  who  was  afterwards  Count  of 
Britanny,  and  who  married  William's  daughter  Constance.     See  the  pedi- 
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OHAP.  xnr. 


Volunteen 
from.  An* 
jou,  Tou- 
raine,  fto.; 
Geoflreyof 
Chftamont. 


State  of 
AnjoQ. 

War  be- 
tween 
Geoffrey 
andFulk 
Bechin. 


part  in  the  conquest  of  England.  Even  Dinan^  so  lately 
besieged  by  William,  now  sent  its  lord  to  swell  William's 
muster.'  Helpers  came  also  from  more  southern  regions ; 
Hamon,  Visoount  of  Thouars  in  the  land  of  Poitou,  came 
at  the  head  of  his  force,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
was  admitted  to  William's  most  intimate  counsels.^  An- 
gevin auxiliaries  we  should  have  been  less  inclined  to  look 
for  j  but  they  too  are  mentioned  in  our  lists.^  We  find  also 
a  warrior  from  the  marchland  of  Tours  and  Blois,  Oeofiey 
of  Chaumont,  a  homager  of  Count  Stephen  of  Chartres*  He, 
as  we  read  in  the  annals  of  his  house,  gave  up  all  his  fie6 
to  Sulpicius  of  Amboise  the  husband  of  his  niece,  and 
himself  went  forth  to  win  new  fortunes  in  England.^ 
Yet  one  would  have  thought  that  the  condition  of  that 
part  of  Oaul  would  just  now  have  afforded  scope  enough 
for-  the  energies  of  the  most  warlike.  The  two  suc- 
cessors of  G^ffirey  Martel,  Geoffrey  the  Bearded  and  our 
historian  Fulk  Bechin,  were  now  engaged  in  a  war  of 
brother  agunst  brother.^    It  was  in  this  very  year  that 

gree  drawn  out  by  Mrs.  Grreen,  Princesses,  L  25.  So  Roman  de  Ron, 
1 1508  ;  "Alain  Felgan  vint  el  passage, 

Ki  des  Bretnnz  out  grant  barnage." 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11511 ;  "E  li  Sire  i  vint  de  Dinan." 
■  lb.  1 1505  ;  "  Le  visquens  i  vint  de  Toaiz, 

Haimon  de  bien  grant  podir, 
E  ki  poeit  grant  gent  aveir.** 
Cf.  WilL  Pict.  1 41,  wbere  his  name  is  written  "  Haimerius." 
"  Roman  de  Rou,  11313  ; 
'*  Poiz  a  requts  ses  boons  veizxns,      Cels  de  Pontif  h  de  Boloigne, 
Bretainz,  Mansels  et  Angeviss,      K'od  11  viegnent  en  sa  besoigne." 
*  liber  de  Castro  Ambasise,  c.  iv.,  ap.  lyAobery,  iii.  976.    He  joined 
William  when  he  was  ^  omnem  militis  valetudinem  quam  invenire  potuit 
in  anna  oommovens,"  and  when  *'  ex  diversis  regionibos  optimi  milites  et 
beUioosi  gregatim   convenirent."      After  a  fitting  panegyrio  we  read, 
"  Statim  ut  a  Gnillermo  Duoe  fuit  agnitus^  super  omnes  ei  fiuniliarior  est 
habitus.** 

'  See  the  account  of  this  war  in  the  Gesta  Consulum,  D'Achery,  iii. 
359,  where  Fulk's  conduct  to  his  brother  is  called  a  "persequutio,'*  while 
Fulk  himself  (p.  233)  speaks  of  his  own  "  tribuUtio  "  and  the  "  invasio  ** 
of  his  brother. 
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the  city  of  Angers  wbb  betrayed^  to  Folk,  and  that  Count  ohap.  xin. 
Greoffirey  was  led  away  as  a  captive  to  Chinon/-  the  fort-  Geoffrey   . 
less  oTerhanging  the  Vienne^  the  fortress  so  &mons  in  the  to  Fuik. 
days  when  Counts  of  Anjou  were  also  Kings  of  England^ 
and  so  famous  again  when  Capetian  royalty,  banished  from 
its  own  Parisj  found  shelter  in  the  lands  which  had  once 
been  Angevin.    In  tim  same  year  too  Conan  of  Britanny  Conan  of 
met  with  his  death,  and  met  it,  as  some  said,  by  the|^^^' 
machinations  of  William.^    Strange  to  say,  this  suspicion  ^^^ 
reaches  us  only  from  the  Norman  side.     Other  authorities,  death. 
Breton  and  Angevin,  speak  only  of  a  war  which  Conan 
waged  against  Anjou,  and  in  which,  by  whatever  means, 
he  lost  his  Ufe.    It  is  a  Norman  writer^  who  tells  us  how.  Legend  of 
when  William  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  ^^^ 
Conan  sent  to  wish  him  good  luck  in  his  enterprise,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  demand  the  cession  of  Normandy  to 
himself.     He,  Conan,  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Duchy ; 
the  Bastard  could  have  no  right;  the  Bastard  too,  with 
his  accomplices,  had  poisoned  Conan's  &ther  Alan,  and 
had,  up  to  that  day,  usurped  the  possession  of  a  land 
which  shoidd  have  been  his.     If  Normandy  was  not  at 
once  siurendered  to  its  lawM  prince,  Conan  would  at 
once  assert  his  rights  with  his  whole  force.    William,  we 
are  told,  was  somewhat  frightened,  but  God  delivered 
him  out   of  his  danger.     There  was    a    Breton  noble, 
a  chamberlain  of  Conan,  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Wil- 
liam and  to  Conan  alike,  and  who  had  borne  the  message 
to  William  as  Conan's  ambassador.     He  undertook — at 

^  Grest.  Cons.  159,  where  we  hear  of  "  proditio  **  and  '*  proditores,"  while 
Folk  (n.  B.)  speaks  only  of  a  *'  campestre  prodlinm  in  quo  enm  [Geoffirey] 
Dei  gratift  superaYi,*"  and  adds  delioately,  "proinde  aocepi  dTitatem  Ande- 
gavK."  See  also  the  two  Angevin  Chronicles  in  Labbd,  i.  276,  and,  more 
fully,  288.    These  troubles  were  among  the  effects  of  the  comet. 

*  Gest.  Con.  a6o.  **  Fuloo  Bichin  Barbatom  fratrem  suum  oaptnin  iennit 
et  in  vinculis  Chainoni  casfcro  posuit," 

'  See  Appendix  Z. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33.     He  is  followed  by  Benolt,  36866-36963. 
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CHAP.  xra.  whose  bidding  or  from  what  motive  we  are  not  told — to 
rid  the  world  of  his  Breton  master.  He  anointed  the 
glovesj  the  bridle^  and  the  hunting-horn  of  Conan  with 
poison.  The  Count  was  engaged  in  his  Angevin  cam- 
paign, and  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Ch&teau-Oontier, 
not  £eu:  &om  the  Cenomannian  border.  The  defenders 
had  capitulated,  and  Conan  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
very  act  of  making  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  town. 
The  Count  put  on  his  gloves,  he  grasped  the  bridle,  and 
unwittingly  raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  The  poison 
took  effect,  and  before  long  Conan  was  a  corpse.  The 
murderer  left  the  Breton  army,  and  brought  the  news  to 
William.  The  Duke  was  now  at  leisure  to  give  his  whole 
mind  to  the  expedition  against  England. 
William  If  such  a  tale  as  this  was  current,  it  is  not  wonderftd 

^^^^)^^  that  rumour  went  on  to  charge  William  with  having 
death  of  instigated  a  crime  by  which  he  so  greatly  profited.  As 
probabili-  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  I  might  almost  repeat 
the  case,  what  I  have  already  said  when  the  same  charge  was 
brought  against  William  in  the  matter  of  Walter  and 
Biota.^  The  whole  tale,  &om  the  threat  of  Conan  on- 
wards, reads  like  a  romance.  Did  we  find  it  in  a  hostile 
Breton  or  Angevin  writer,  we  should  at  once  set  it  down 
as  an  invention  of  hostile  spite.  And  does  the  romance 
really  gain  any  further  authority,  because  it  has  found 
its  way  into  a  Norman  chronicle?  The  silence  of  the 
hostile  writers  surely  tells  more  on  the  other  side.  Conan, 
it  seems  plain,  died  suddenly  during  his  Angevin  expedi- 
tion; it  was  easy  to  attribute  the  deed  to  William;  it 
was  no  less  easy  to  deck  out  the  story  with  romantic 
details.  That  William  was  a  secret  poisoner  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe ;  but  an  English  writer  can  hardly  avoid  the 
remembrance  that,  while  the  deaths  of  Walter  and  Conan 
were  attributed  to  William,  perhaps  in  the  eleventh,  cer- 

*  See  above,  p.  207. 
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tainlj  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  reserved  for  the  ohap.  xni. 
nineteenth  century  to  attribute  the  death  of  the  iBtheling 
Eadward  to  Harold.^ 

The  exact  order  of  all  these  proceedings  it  is  hopeless  NegotU- 
to  try  to  fix,  and  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  try  to  fix  their  the  Pope, 
relations  to  the  great  embassy  of  all.     Negotiations  with 
Counts  and  Kings  were,  in  the  age  which  was  just  open- 
ing, of  less  moment  than  negotiations  with  the  Apostolic 
throne.     And  indeed  it  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
history  of  European  politics,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
occupant  of  the  Apostolic  throne  was  called  on  to  adjudge 
a  disputed  diadem.^    The  reigning  Pontiff  was  Anselm  of  Alezaoder 
Lucca,  who,  imder  the  title  of  Alexander  the  Second,  had  1061-1073! 
succeeded  Nicolas;  and,  after  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
Anti-pope  Cadalous  of  Parma,  he  was  now  in  full  posses-      1064. 
sion  of  the  Holy  See.^     But  the  ruling  genius  of  the  Influence 
Papacy  was  abeady  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand.     He  itsBAim. 
was  who  discerned  how  much  the  Roman  Church  might 
gain  by  identifying  itself  with  the  cause  of  William.     The  William's 
ambassador  of  William,  Gilbert,  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,*  ' 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

'  The  fiunous  application  of  Pippin  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  deposing 
Childebert  was  rather  a  case  of  conscience. 

'  See  the  very  remarkable  account  of  these  struggles  in  Lambert,  1064. 
Milman,  iii.  85.  With  the  high-minded  comments  of  the  impartial  Lambert 
it  is  well  to  compare  the  panegyric  of  the  partizati  William  of  Poitiers  (122). 
He  at  least  had  good  reason  to  say  that  Alexander  "  responsa  edebat  justa 
salutariaque."    So  Benolt,  36787 ; 

"A  Bome  ert  done  pape  Alixandre, 
Jusz  hoem,  saintismes  e  verais. 
Qui  malt  tint  sainte  Iglise  en  pais." 
He  goes  on,  prematurely  enough,  to  say, 

"A  lui  tramist  li  Reit  Guillaume 
Por  mostrer  I'ovre  deu  reaume.'* 
*  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  238.    "  Ne  justam  caussam  temeritas  decoloraret,  ad 
Apostolicum  .  .  .  misit,  justitiam  suscepti  belli  quantis  potuit  facundi» 
nenris  allegans."     The  name  of  this  eloquent  ambassador  comes  from 
Orderic,  493  B. 
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OHAP.  xnr.  came  and  pleaded  his  master's  cause.     He  told  the  tale 
which  had  been  so  often  told  before,  the  rights  of  William, 
the  usurpation  and  perjury  of  Harold,  the  despite  done 
He  asks     by  him  to  the  holy  relics.     William  craved  the  blessing 
approval     of  the  Holy  See  upon  his  righteous  cause ;  he  offered,  we 
enteroriae  *"^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^  vague  and  ambiguous  langfuage,  to  hold 
of  God  and  of  the  Apostle  the  Kingdom  which  he  hoped 
Debate       to  win.^     The  cause  was  debated  in  the  Conclave,  but 
Conclave,    i*  was  debated  after  the  hearing  of  one  side  only.     No 
cate*8ent    ^^^^^^  ^^  England  appeared  at  the  bar  of  Alexander  to 
by  Harold,  defend  the  right  of  Harold  to  the  Crown  which  England 
had  given  him.     It  is  needless  to  seek  for  the  English 
King's  reasons  for  not  appearing  to  answer  the  accusa- 
A  defence  tion  of  William.*      It    is  enough  that,  however  ready 
side  woald  Harold,  as  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church,  might  be  to  seek 
^mi^"  spiritual  benefits  at  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  he 
the  righto   could  uot,  as  a  King  of  the  English,  allow  that  any 
Crown.       power  to  give  or  take   away   the   English   Crown  was 
vested  anywhere  save  in  the  Assembly  of  the  English 
people.      To  plead  before  Alexander    would   have   been 
to  recognize  his  jurisdiction;  it  would  have  been  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Emperor  of  Britain  had  a  superior 
No  sum-     upon  earth.     But,  before  we  ask  why  Harold  did  not 
UMj  sent  appear,  we  might  perhaps  ask  whether  he  was  ever  sum- 
to  Harold.  jnQned  to  appear,  and  whether  the  Roman  judgement 
was  not  pronounced  without  so  much  as  an  opportunity 
for  defence  being  allowed  to  the  accused.  No  writer  speaks 
of  any  summons  as  being  addressed  to  the  English  King ; 
one  writer  alone  hints  at  the  possibility  of  any  hearing 

*  Roman  de  Boa,  11446 ; 

"  £  se  90  ert  ke  Deus  volsist  De  Saint  Pierre  U  recevreit, 

K'il  Engleterre  oonqa^ist,  Altre  fbrs  Dex  n*en  servireit." 

'  Wmiam  of  Malmeshury  (iii.  238)  disouBses  the  point ;  **  Haroldus  id 
facere  supersedit,  vel  quod  turgidua  naturft  esset,  vel  quod  caussse  diffideret, 
vel  quod  nuntios  suob  a  Willelmo  et  ejus  complicibus,  qui  omnes  portus 
obsidebant,  impediri  timeret.**  There  was  clearly  no  record  or  received 
tradition  about  the  matter. 
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of  the  defence.^     But  the  cause  of  justice  did  not  lack  ohap.  xm. 
advocates  even  in  the  Koman  Conclave.     When  Hilde- ]!^,^"^'* 

cause  op* 

brand  dwelt  on  the  benefits  which  the  Church  would  posed  by 

many 

gain  by  accepting  the  jurisdiction  thus  laid  at  its  feet^  of  the 
many  of  the  Cardinals  rejected  his  arguments  with  horror.  ^  ' 
It  was  not  for  the  Church  to  become  a  partaker  in  deeds 
of  blood,  and  to  sanction  claims  which  could  only  be 
enforced  by  the  slaughter  of  so  many  men.^  But  in  the 
end  the  worse  reason  prevailed.  Even  in  ordinary  times,  it 
would  have  been  no  more  than  soimd  poHcy  to  welcome,  as 
far  as  might  be,  the  advances  of  a  prince  like  WiUiam, 
who,  pious  as  he  might  be,  had  not  always  shown  himself 
the  obedient  servant  of  Borne.  His  uncanonical  marriage,^ 
and  one  or  two  other  exercises  of  independence  on  William's 
part,^  would  not  be  forgotten.     But,  &r  above  all  these 

'  I  find  no  snggeetion  of  the  possihility  of  any  hearing  of  the  English 
side  anjwhore  hut  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmeshury  just  quoted. 

'  WilUam  of  Malmeshury  (u.  s.)  says  that  the  Pope  gave  judgement, 
"  perpensis  apad  se  utrimque  partihus."  But  it  is  from  a  letter  written 
long  after  to  William  hy  Hildebrand,  then  Gregory  the  Seventh,  that  we 
learn  how  strong  an  opposition  was  made  to  William's  claims.  The  letter 
IS  dated  April  94ih,  1080,  and  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  see 
of  Le  Mans.  Gregory  says  to  William  ;  "  Notum  esse  tibi  credo,  ez- 
cellentissime  fili,  priusquam  ad  pontificale  culmen  ascenderem,  quanto 
semper  te  sinoens  dilectionis  affecta  amavi,  qualem  etiam  me  tuis  negotiis 
et  qnam  efficacem  ezhibui,  insuper  ut  ad  regale  fastigium  cresoeres  quanto 
studio  Uboravi.  Qud  pro  re  a  quibtudam  fratribM  magnam  peni  tfrfamiam 
pertiUi,  8uhmurmurwniibu9  quod  ad  tarda  homicidia  perpeiramda,  tanto  favore 
meam  operam  impendiMem.  Deus  verd  in  meft  consdentiA  testis  erat,  qxxhm 
recto  id  animo  feceram,  sperans  per  gratiam  Dei  et  non  inaniter  confidens 
de  vlrtutibus  bonis  quie  in  te  erant,  quia  quantd  ad  sublimiora  proficeres, 
tant5  te  apud  Deum  et  sanotam  ecclesiam  (sicut  et  nunc,  Deo  gratias,  res 
est)  ex  bono  meliorem  ezhiberes."  Ep.  Greg.  VII.  czxxvi.,  ap.  Bouquet, 
xiv.  648. 

^  See  above,  p.  £9  et  seqq. 

*  Orderic  (482  B)  tells  a  story  how,  at  one  stage  of  the  endless  negotia- 
tions about  Abbot  Robert  of  Saint  Evroul  (see  above,  p.  184),  Robert  came 
with  certain  Papal  Legates  to  claim  his  Abbey  ;  "  Audiens  ver6  Dux  .  . . 
vehementer  iratus  dixit  se  quidem  Legatos  Papee  de  fide  et  relligione 
Christian^,  at  communis  patris,  libenter  suBcepturum  ;  sed  si  quis  monacho- 
mm  de  terr&  suft  caluroniam  slbi  oontrariam  inferret,  ad  altiorem  quercum 
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CHAP.  xm.  lesser  questions^   Borne   was  already  beginning  to  prao- 
HUd^^      tise  her  characteristic  arts  under  their  greatest  master, 
brand.        Slaughter,  robbery,  devastation,  all  the  horrors  of  an  un- 
provoked war  against  an  unoffending  nation,  were  to  be 
held  as  nothing  when  the  interest  of  the  Roman  See  was 
in  the  other  scale.     Never  before  had  such  an  opportunity 
been  offered  to  the  successor  of  the  Fisherman.      It  was 
not  merely  to  win  greater  authority  over  a  single  island. 
The  appeal  of  William  to  the  Papal  Court  created  a  pre- 
cedent by  which  the  Papal  Court  might  claim  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  Crowns  in  Christendom.     The  voice  of 
Alexander  Hildebrand   conquered.      The   decree  went   forth   which 
^Snn       declared  Harold  to  be  an  usurper  and  William  to  be  the 
y^rn^^    lawful  claimant  of  the  English  Crown.      It  would  even 
seem  that   it   declared  the    English    King  and    all    his 
followers  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful.^    William  was  sent  forth  as  an  avenger,  to  chastise 
the  wrong  and  perjury  of  his  faithless  vassal.     But  he 
was  also  sent  forth  as  a  missionary,  to  guide  the  erring 
English  into  the  true  path,  to  teach  them  due  obedience 
to  Christ's  Vicar,  and  to  secure  a  more  punctual  payment 
of  the  temporal  dues  of  his  Apostle.^     The  cause  of  the 
invasion  was  blessed,  and  precious  gifts  were  sent  as  the 
His  gifte     visible  exponents  of  the  blessing.     A  costly  ring  was  sent 
'containing  a  relic  holier,  it  may  be,  than  any  on  which 

yicinffi  sUvfe  per  capitium  irreverenter  snspensunim."  This  was  in  1063. 
WiUiam  plainly  recognized  no  Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  when  the  witnesses 
are  liable  to  be  hanged,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  can  hardly  be  called 
free. 

>  So  at  least  Waoe  (1^353)  makes  William  say  after  he  is  landed  in 
England  ; 

''  E  si  sannt  Engleiz  de  veir,  Ke  cil  sunt  escumengid 

A  tuz  le  velt  fere  saveir,  De  I'Apostoile  h  del  clergi^." 

"  We  may  infer  this  last  object  from  the  care  with  which  William  (see 
Will.  Pict.  144)  took,  after  his  coronation,  to  send  to  Rome  "  Sancti  Petri 
pecuniam,**  and  also  from  hk  famous  correspondence  with  Qregoiy.  See 
Lanfranc*,  ep.  10  (Giles,  i.  3a). 
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Harold  had  sworn,  a  hair  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.^  chap.  xin. 
And  with  the  ring  came  a  consecrated  banner,  to  hallow  The  con- 
the  cause  of  fraud  and  usurpation.^     Every  help  that  the  banner, 
religious  arts  of  the  age  could  give  was  bestowed  on  the  Perversion 
man  who  craved  a  blessing  on  the  removal  of  his  neigh-  religious 
bourns  landmark.     Every  terror  that  those  religious  artsj^^"* 
kept  in  store  for  the  blasphemer  and  the  heretic   was^iigl^<l' 
hurled  against  the   King  whose  axe  was   lifted  only  to 
defend  his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  people.     The 
name  had  not  yet  been  heard ;   but  in  truth  it  was  now  A  Cnuade 
that  the  first  Crusade  was  preached,  and  it  was  preached  ^^^ 
by  the  voice  of  Rome  against  the  liberties  of  England.  England. 

The  diplomacy  of  William  and  Lanfranc  had  thns  com-  Complete 
pletely  triumphed.    The  great  fabric  of  deception  by  which  William's 
their  subtle  wits  had  cheated  both  themselves  and  others  diplo°^acy 
was  now  brought  to  perfection.     The  cause  of  William 
was  accepted  by  the  voice  of  his   own  Duchy;   it  was 
accepted  by  the  public  voice  of  Europe;  it  was  hallowed 
by  the  judgement  of  the  conmion  Father  of  Christen- 
dom.    At  whatever   stage  in  William's   negotiations  the 
final  answer  from  Alexander  came,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  from  that  moment,  his  own  preparations  were  more 
vigorously  pressed  on,   and   that  recruits    pressed   more 
eagerly  to  his  standard.     His  own  hopes  and  the  hopes  of 
his  followers  now  rose  higher.     It  was  now  not  only  booty 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  1145  a  ; 

**  Un  gon&non  e  un  anel  Si  come  il  dit,  de  soz  la  pierre 

Mult  precioB  h  rlche  h  bel ;        Aveit  nn  des  cheveuls  Saint  Pierre." 
For  a  hair  another  reading  has  a  tooth. 

"  The  banner  is  mentioned  by  most  writers.  Will.  Pict.  123.  "Vex- 
ilium  acoepit  [Wiilelmus]  ejus  [Alezandri]  benignitate,  velut  sufi&agium 
Sancti  Petri;  quo  prime  confidentiiis  ac  tutitis  invaderet  adversarium." 
Ord.  Vit.  493  C.  ''Yexillum  Sancti  Petri  Apoetoli»  cujus  mentis  ab  onmi 
periculo  defenderetur,  transmisit."  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  138.  "  Papa  vexillum 
in  omen  regni  Willelmo  contradidit."  So  Wace,  u.  s.,  and  Benolt,  36807. 
Wace  calls  it  "gonfenon,"  Benolt  "  enseigne." 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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OHAF.  xm.  and  lands  and  lordships^  English  Earldoms  for  Norman 
knights  and  English  Bishopricks  for  Norman  priests,  that 
William  could  offer  to  those  who  followed  him.  To  every 
man,  firOm  whatever  quarter  of  the  earth,  who  came  to 
serve  under  the  consecrated  banner  he  could  now  offer  the 
blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  every  spiritual  gift 
that  the  Pontiff^s  hand  could  bestow.  Never  surely  did 
the  world  see  a  more  perfect  triumph  of  unrighteous  crafb 
than  when  the  invasion  of  England  was  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

Summftiy.  The  first  part  then  of  William's  work  was  done.  We 
must  now  return  to  our  own  island,  threatened  as  she  was 
by  the  Norman  Duke  from  the  South,  threatened,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  her,  by  an  enemy  hardly  less  terrible 
from  the  quarter  whence  her  older  enemies  had  come.  It 
was  the  fate  of  England  in  this  memorable  year  to  be 
exposed  to  two  invasions  at  the  same  moment,  and  against 
two  invasions  at  the  same  moment  the  heart  and  arm  of 
Harold  himself  could  not  prevail. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  KOBWEQIAN   INVASION   AND  THE   CAMPAIGN  OP 
STAMPOEDBBIDGE.^ 

The  clouds  were  thus  gathenng  in  the  direction  ofCouneof 

Normandy,  but  it  was  not  fix)m  Normandy  that  the  first  ^f^^^jj^ 

storm  was  to  break  upon  England.     Or  rather  it  was  Nor-  ~^y*^  ™" 
^  vasion  of 

mandy  which  sent  forth  those  first  few  drops  which  were  William, 
the  forerunners  of  the  tempest  to  come.  The  first  drop 
of  English  blood  that  was  shed,  the  first  rood  of  English 
g^und  that  was  harried,  during  this  memorable  year,  was 
the  work  of  men,  not  indeed  fighting  under  William's 
banner,  but  acting  at  least  with  William's  connivance, 
perhaps  under  his  direct  commission.  But  that  first  scene 
of  the  drama  was  the  mere  prelude  to  two  acts  as  stirring 
and  wonderM  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
history.  Of  the  two  enemies  of  England,  the  first  was  last 
and  the  last  was  first,  and  the  more  haste  was  emphatically 
not  the  better  speed.  The  fortune  of  William  changed  a 
mighiy  rival  into  an  usefiil  pioneer,  and  changed  an  in- 
vasion which  might   have  destroyed   him  into  a   mere 

^  In  this  Chapter  we  of  coarse  return  to  English  authorities,  to  the 
Ghromcles  and  Florence,  the  latter  now  distinctly  afwnming  the  character 
of  an  independent  authority.  These  we  have  to  compare  throughout  with 
the  great  Norwegian  account,  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snorro,  many 
of  the  details  of  which  are  manifestly  mythical.  A  few  scattered  hints 
may  also  be  picked  up  from  German,  Norman,  and  other  sources. 
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OHAP.  XIV.  diversion  in  his  favour.  While  the  wary  Norman  was,  as 
ever,  biding  his  time,  another  more  impetuous  enemy  was 
to  make  his  venture  and  to  fail  in  it.  Before  we  come  to 
the  &11  of  Harold  of  England,  we  have  yet  to  see  him 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  glory.  Before  we  tell 
of  the  voyage  of  William  and  of  the  campaign  of  Hastings, 
we  have  to  tell  of  the  voyage  of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of 
the  campaign  of  Stamfordbridge. 


§  1.  Tie  First  Expedition  of  Todig, 
May,  1066. 

Harold  of  We  left  King  Harold  of  England  undisputed  master  of 
^^^oa^  his  whole  Kingdom. '  He  had  won  over  the  malecontents 
h^Khi^^  of  Northumberland;  he  had  held  his  Easter  Feast  and 
dom.  Gemot  at  Westminster;  and  the  hearts  of  England  and 

1066. '       of  the  world  had  been  stirred  and  affrighted  by  the  awful 
token  which  shone  over  them  in  the  heavens.     It  was 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  perhaps  before  the  warning 
star  had  ceased  blazing,  that  the  misfortunes  of  this  terrible 
May,  1066.  year  began.     The  first  blow  came  from  the  traitor  Tostig. 
Tortig        He  came  from  beyond  sea — ^that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
Wight.       Normandy  with  the  licence  of  William — ^and,  at  the  head 
of  his  ships  manned  with  Flemish  or  Norman  adventurers, 
he  sailed  first  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.     The  inhabitants,  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly — ^far  more  probably  the  latter — supplied 
him  with  money  and  provisions.^    He  then  sailed  along  the 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "  And  sona  )>ar8efter  [after  the  appearance  of 
the  comet]  com  Tostig  eorl  fram  begeondan  ed  into  Wiht'  mid  awa  mjclum 
li^e  swa  he  begytan  mihte.  And  him  man  geald  |>ar  soigOer  ge  feoh  ge 
metsunge."  So  Florence  ;  "  Kon  mult6  post.  Comes  Tostius  de  FUmdrid 
[on  this  point  see  Appendix  Z]  rediens,  ad  Vectam  insulam  appliouit,  et 
postqnam  insulanos  sibi  tributum  et  stippendium  solvere  coegerat,  discessit/' 
The  Peterborough  Chronicler,  followed,  as  he  so  often  is,  by  William  of 
Mahnesbuxy  (ii.  22S),  na  also  by  Henry  of  Huntmgdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  A), 
takes  no  notice  of  Tostig^s  movements  till  he  appears  in  the  Humber.    The 
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South  Saxon  and  Kentish  ooast^  the  coast  along  which^  ohap.  xiv. 

fourteen  years  before,  he  had  sailed  with  his  father  in  his  ^^^^^  -^ 

glorious  return.     He  thus  passed  on  as  far  as  Sandwich,  ^"©x  and 

marking  his  course,  wherever  he  went,  by  ceaseless  and 

wanton  ravage;  he  did  harm  everywhere  where  he  might.* 

But  King  Harold  was  now  making  ready  for  the  great  Great  pre- 

struggle.    No  view  of  his  position  can  be  more  false  than  of  Harold. 

that  which  describes  him  as  making  light  of  the  danger  g^tember. 

from  Normandy,  and  as  making  no  preparation  for  defence 

except  with  a  view  to  the  expected  invasion  from  Norway.* 

The  truth  is  exactly  opposite.   The  King  was  busily  engaged 

in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  Kingdom  against  the 

Norman  before  there  was  any  reason  to  look  forward  to  any 

sort  of  danger  from  the  Northman.    To  Harold  at  least 

his  great  rival's  purpose  was  known  from  the  beginning. 

He  was  already,  as  his  panegyrist  tells  us,  labouring  by 

land  and  by  sea  for  the  defence  of  his  country.^     He  was 

gathering  such  a  land-force  and  such  a  sea-force  as  no  King 

had  ever  before  gathered  in  this  land.^     He  was  still  in  He  hastens 

Iiondon  ^ — that  is  probably  at  Westminster — ^when  he  heard  don  to 

Sandwich. 
Norman  account,  it  wiU  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  504),  makes  him 
not  land  in  England  at  all  till  he  comes  with  Harold  Hardrada. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  '<  And  f<5r  )»  jxmon,  and  heaimas  dyde  segwar  be 
|Mun  88B  riman  ]»  he  t<$  mihte,  08  he  becom  to  Sandwic."  Flor.  Wig. 
"  Circa  ripas  maris,  donee  ad  Sandicum  portnm  veniret,  prudas  ezercuit." 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  938.  ''Pneterea,  qui  [Haroldus]  putaret  minas 
WiUelmi  numquam  ad  fiujtum  erupturas,  quod  ille  conterminonim  Ducum 
beUis  implicaretur,  totum  animum  otio  cum  subjectis  indulserat;  nam 
profectb,  nisi  quod  Koricorum  Regem  adventare  didicit,  nee  militem  oon- 
vocare  nee  aciem  dirigere  dignatus  fiiisset." 

'  flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Mox,  ut  regni  gubemacula  susceperat,  .  .  .  ooepit 
.  . .  pro  patriae  defensione  ipsemet  terr&  manque  desudare." 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Ab.  **  And  Harold  cyng  his  [Tostiges]  broCor  gegsedrade 
swa  mioelne  sciphere  and  eac  landhere,  swa  nan  cyng  her  on  lande  er  ne 
dyde*  for>am  pe  him  wbbs  gecyt^d  pat  Wyllelm  Bastard  [**  WiUehn  eorll 
fram  Normandige,  Eadwardes  cingces  mssg,**  Chron.  Ab.  and  FL  Wig.] 
wolde  hiCer  ["  cuman,"  Ab.]  and  fSia  land  gewinnen,  eallswa  hit  sytS^an 
ae<5de." 

'  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig.  **  Da  cydde  man  Harolde  kynge  \te  on  Lun- 
dene  wees." 
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CHAP.  XIV.  the  news  of  his  brother's  appearance  at  Sandwich.     He 

therefore  hastened  his  preparations,  and  leaving  London^ 

probably  under  the  command  of  Leofwine^  as  Earl  of  the 

neighbouring  shires^   he  himself  hastened    to   Sandwich. 

Tostig        But  before  the  King  reached  Sandwich^  Tostig  had  sailed 

Sandwich,  from  thence,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  the  sailors  of  that 

haven^  some  by  their  own  consent  and  some  by  force.^     It 

is  only  among  professional  sailors^  who  might  be  tempted 

by  promises  of  pay  and  plunder^  that  the  rebel  Earl  seems 

to  have  found  any  English  followers.     The  cruise  of  Tostig 

along  these  shores  must  have  struck  him  as  a  sad  contrast 

to  those  days  of  hope  when  the  whole  population  of  the 

maritime  shires  came  flocking  to  the  coast  ready  to  live  and 

die  with  Earl  Godwine.^    With  his  force  thus  increased  to 

and  sixty  ships^  Tostig  sailed  northwards ;  he  then  entered  the 

Lin^ey.    Humbcr  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Lindesey  in  the  Earldom  of 

his  enemy  Eadwine.^    Here  he  acted  like  Swend  himself^  or 

like  the  earlier  destroyers  of  the  days  of  JElfred.    He  burned 

He  is         towns  and  slew  many  good  men.     The  two  Northern  Earls 

from  Lin-   ^^^  ^"^^  wanting  to  their  duty  on  this  occasion.     Indeed 

^®^y.^y     their  interest  and  their  duty  too  exactly  coincided  to  allow 

and  of  any  remissness.     They  had  no  chance  of  finding  their 

own  profit  in  treason,  like  the  traitors  of  an  earlier  time. 

Eadwine  and  Morkere  hastened  to  the  sufiering  districts 

with  the  levies  of  the  country,  and  drove   away  Tostig 

and  his  plunderers.*     The  sailors  who  had  followed  him, 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "  pa  Tostig  ]»et  geaxode  )»et  Harold  cing  wsra  toward 
Sandwic,  ]»  for  he  of  Sandwic,  and  nam  of  ]>am  bntsekarlon  sume  mid  him^ 
sume  j^ances,  sume  un])ances/'  So  Florence;  "De  butsecarlis  qnosdam 
volentes,  qnosdam  nolentes,  secnm  assumens." 

•  See  vol.ii.  p.  323. 
■  Cbron.  Ab.  •*  And  gewende  >a  nor^  into  [Humbran]  and  Jwer  hergode 

on  Liudesege.'*  So  Florence ;  *'  Recessit,  et  cursum  ad  Lindesegiam 
direxit.'*  Cbronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  '*  And  Jwi  hwile  com  Tostig  eorl  into  Hum- 
bran  mid  sixtignm  soipum."  So  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  228  ;  "  Eodem 
anno  Tontinus,  a  Flandrii  in  Humbram  navigio  sezaginta  navium  delatus, 
ea  qnse  circa  oram  flaminis  erant  piratids  excursionibus  infestabat." 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  1066.    **And  Eadwine  eorl  com  mid  landferde, 
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willingly  and  unwillingly,  from  Sandwich,  now  forsook  him.^  chap.  xiv. 
The  one  class  saw  no  further  chance  of  pay  or  plunder;  the 
others  were  doubtless  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  escape 
from  a  service  which  they  disliked.    Tostig,  with  twelve  and  takes 
small  vessels,'  now  sailed  for  Scotland  and  sought  shelter  s^otknd. 
with  his  sworn  brother  King  Malcolm*   The  tie  of  brother- 
hood had  not  preserved  Northumberland  from  ravage  while 
Tostig  was  still  discharging  his  duty  as  an  English  Earl;^ 
but  his  position  of  hostility  to  his  country  now  earned  him 
a  heariy  welcome  at  the  Scottish  court.     Malcolm  received 
his  brother,  and  supplied  his  force  with  provisions;   and 
Tostig  remained  under  his   protection  during  the  whole 
summer. 


§  2.  Tosti/s  applications  to  Swend  and  Harold  Hardrada. 

We  have  now  reached  a  most  fascinating,  and  at  the  Saga  of 
same  time  a  most  difficult,  part  of  our  story.  We  are  Hardrada. 
landed  in  the  &mous  and  magnificent  Saga  of  Harold 
Hardrada.  The  tale,  as  it  appears  in  Norwegian  legen- 
dary history,  is  so  complete,  and  it  is  told  with  such 
thoroughly  poetic  spirit,  that  it  goes  deeply  against  the 
grain  to  have  to  suggest  that  nearly  every  detail  must  be 
mythical.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  turn  from  the  glowing 
strains  of  the  Norwegian  prose  epic  to  the  meagre  entries 
of  our  own  Chronicles,  and  to  pronounce  that  all  that  is 
not  distinctly  confirmed  by  English  testimony  is,  to  say  the 
least,  untrustworthy.  A  void  is  left  which  history  cannot 
fill,  and  which  it  is  forbidden  to  the  historian  to  fill  up  from 

and  adraf  hine  dt."  The  Abingdon  Chronicler  and  Florence  add  Morkere  ; 
so  William  of  Mahnesbury  (ii.  21%)]  "  Ab  Edwino  et  Morchardo,  concordia 
potentioB  fratribxa,  impigrb  de  provinciA  pidsas." 

*  Ghronn.  Wig. Petrib.  "And  >a  butsecarlaa  hine  forsooan." 

'  lb.  "And  he  for  to  Scotlande  mid  xii.  snaocum." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  384,  452. 
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OHAP.  XIV.  the  resources  of  his  own  imagination.  My  only  course 
will  be  to  follow  the  story  in  the  Saga^  so  far  as  it  is 
recommended  either  by  intrinsic  probability  or  by  its  con- 
formity to  our  own  annals^  and  at  the  same  time  to  })oint 
out  those  particulars  in  which  authentic  evidence  shows 
that  the  details  must  be  fabulous. 
War  be-  The  renowned  Norwegian  King  was  just  now  enjoying, 
Harold  ^^f  what  to  his  mind  it  more  likely  seemed,  suffering  under, 
and  Swend.  ^^  unusual  state  of  quiet.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  had 
been  spent  in  a  constant  struggle  with  Swend  of  Denmark. 
The  details  of  their  warfare  do  not  concern  English  his- 
tory. Yet  an  English  historian  must  feel  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion in  recording  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  with 
which  a  man  so  closely  connected  with  England  as  Swend 
was  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  withstood,  and  at  last 
Peace  successfully  withstood,  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Two  years 
them^**  earlier  than  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  a  peace 
Jo64«  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  Kings  on  perfectly 
equal  terms.^  Now  the  war  had  been  wholly  defensive  on 
the  part  of  Swend,  while  Harold  had  been  seeking  to  annex 
Denmark  to  his  own  dominions.  It  was  therefore  a  dis- 
tinct triumph  on  the  part  of  the  prudent  Danish  King, 
when  Harold  acknowledged  his  title  and  engaged  to  cease 
from  all  further  attacks  on  his  Kingdom.  Harold  thus  had 
his  hands  free ;  disputes  with  his  own  subjects,  arising  out 
of  the  harshness  of  his  government,  were  constantly  occur- 
ring,2  but  they  did  not  seriously  weaken  his  power.  The 
whole  force  of  Norway,  under  the  most  valiant  and  adven- 
turous of  her  Kings,  a  force  practised  rather  than  weakened 
by  the  long  war  with  Denmark,  stood  ready  for  some  new 
enterprise,  and  such  an  enterprise  was  before  long  sug- 
gested by  the  banished  English  Earl. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  70.  The  peaoe  was  made  on  the  terms  of  the  8t€Uu8 
in  quo. 
*  See  the  quotation  from  Adam  of  Bremen  in  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
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That  Harold  Hardrada  invaded  England  in  partnership  ohaf.  ziv. 
¥nith  Tostig  is  certain;  but  the  circumstances  of  their ^^^'^®' 
agreement  are  involved  in  much  difficulty  and  contradic-  *^oen  the 

•  •  •  •  Eniflisli. 

tion.  The  authentic  English  narrative  says  nothing  of  Norman, 
any  personal  application  to  Harold  on  the  part  of  Tostig  Norwerian 
before  they  met  on  the  Scottish  coast.  And  it  is  by**^""^**- 
no  means  easy  to  make  the  alleged  voyages  of  Tostig  to 
Denmark  and  Norway  fit  in  with  the  English  chronology. 
Indeed  the  English  account  might  rather  suggest  that 
Harold  Hardrada  had  planned  his  invasion  of  England 
quite  independently  of  Tostig^  and  that  the  junction  of 
their  forces  happened  quite  incidentally^  after  the  Nor- 
wegian King  had  already  set  sail.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway  is  asserted  in  the  Norman 
version,  and  it  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Norw^^ian  Saga. 
I  shall  discuss  the  details  of  these  diflPerent  versions  else- 
where.^ It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile 
Tostig's  voyage  with  the  English  narrative,  but  it  can  be 
done  only  by  wholly  giving  up  the  chronology,  and  per- 
haps some  other  details,  of  the  Saga.  The  English  account 
at  least  shows  that,  if  Tostig  made  any  application  to 
Harold  at  all,  it  must  have  been  made  after  he  had  taken 
shelter  in  Scotland,  and  it  would  suggest  that  it  was  made 
by  messengers  rather  than  personally.  With  these  cautions, 
I  tell  the  tale  as  I  find  it  in  the  Saga,  warning  the  reader 
that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  a  single  detail. 

The  Norwegian  story  makes  Tostig,  on  his  banishment,  Norwegian 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  placed  after  his  brother's  Toetig 
election  to  the  Kingdom,^  take  the  course  so  familiar  to  ^^^^5 
banished  Englishmen  a  few  years  earlier.^     He  goes  first  of  Den- 
to  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Denmark,  by  way  of  Priesland.*  which  is 
His  object  was  to  get  help  from  his  cousin  King  S wend  to  "^®**- 

'  See  Appendix  X.        'See  vol.ii.  p.  617.        »  See  vol.  ii.  90, 106, 151. 
*  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  193  ;  Laing,  iii.  78.     See  Appendix  BB. 
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CHAP.  xnr.  enable  him  to  recover  his  Earldom.  The  prudent  King 
offered  him  an  Earldom  in  Denmark  instead.  For  this 
Tostig  had  no  mind ;  he  wished  to  recover  Northumber- 
land at  all  hazards.  If  Swend  would  not  give  him  forces 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  ready  to  go  a  step  fiirther.  He 
proposed  to  Swend  to  revive  his  old  claim  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  and  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
He,  Tostig,  would  help  him  in  such  an  enterprise  with  all 
the  force  that  he  could  command.  Swend  could  not  fail 
to  succeed  in  an  attempt  which  had  been  so  successfully 
accomplished  by  his  uncle  Cnut.  But  the  Danish  King 
had  learned  to  distrust  his  own  power  for  such  an  achieve- 
ment, and  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  put  little 
faith  in  an  exile's  estimate  of  his  own  influence  in  the 
country  from  which  he  has  been  driven.  Cnut  was  a  great 
man  and  a  lucky  man ;  he,  Swend,  laid  no  claim  to  either 
the  greatness  or  the  good  luck  of  his  uncle.  Cnut  had 
inherited  Denmark  ;^  he  had  won  Norway  without  striking 
a  blow ;  but  in  order  to  win  England  he  had  to  strike 
many  blows  and  to  put  his  life  in  great  jeopardy.  Swend, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  Denmark 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  Norwegian  King.  He  would 
therefore  stay  at  home  and  would  not  run  any  desperate 
risks.  Tostig  left  him  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for 
his  lack  of  enterprise  and  his  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
a  kinsman.  Swend  might  have  answered  that  Harold  of 
England  was  a  kinsman  no  less  than  his  brother,  and  that 
the  gratitude  which  he  himself  undoubtedly  owed  to  the 
memory  of  Godwine  passed  much  more  naturally  to  the 
head  of  the  family  than  to  one  engaged  in  treason  against 
his  house  and  country. 

1  ''  Enn  Gamli  Kndtr  konungr  eignadis  at  erfd  Dana-riki,  en  med  hernadi 
oc  orrosto  England'*  (Johnstone,  194).  But  England  was  Cnnt's  first 
Kingdom ;  he  did  not  Bucoeed  to  Denmark  till  the  death  or  deposition  of 
his  brother  Harold.  (See  vol.  i.  pp.  403,  465.)  This  is  another  proof  how 
utterly  the  short  reign  of  Harold  was  forgotten. 
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From  Denmark  Tostig^  so  the  story  says^  went  on  to  ohap.  xiv. 
Norway  to  seek  help  from  its  King  Harold  Hardrada.    He  Toetig  goes 
fomid  him  in  Yiken^  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Nor-  way,  and 
wegian  Kingdom.     He  opened  his  errand  to  Harold  in  the  of  HaroM 
same  order  in  which  he  had  opened  it  to  Swend.     That  is  ^*«^"^- 

.  Hia  first 

to  say,  he  at  first  simply  asked  for  help  to  recover  his  Earl-  proposal ; 
dom.    This  proposal  found  as  little  favour  from  Harold  as  recovOT  his 
it  had  found  from  Swend.     The  Northmen,  so  said  their  Earldom. 
King,  would  have  no  mind  for  a  war  in  England  under  an  refusal. 
English  leader ;  common  report  said  that  the  English  were 
not  men  in  whom  it  was  safe  to  put  much  trust.^    The 
massacre  of  Saint  Brice^  the  deposition  of  Harthacnut,  the 
refusal  to  hearken  to  the  claims  which  Magnus  had  founded 
on  his  agreement  with  Harthacnut^  may  all  have  passed 
across  the  mind  of  Harold  Hardrada.     He  had  little  mind 
for  an  undertaking  which  promised  so  much  danger^  and 
so  little  profit  in  case  of  success.    Tostig  had  therefore  to  Tostig's 
tempt  him  by  the  same  bait  which  he  had  before  offered  to  proposal ; 
Swend.     Let  the  King  of  the  Northmen  enter  England,  S^^^J^ 
not  merely  to  restore  an  English  Earl,  but  to  place  the  ^®^,*^^ 
Imperial  Crown  of  Britain  upon  his  own  head.    Let  Harold  and  Tostig 
be  King  over  the  whole  land ;  Tostig  would  ask  only  to  be  king^over 
Under-king  of  half  England,  no  doubt  of  its  northern  half.  ^^J^™' 
He  would  become  King  Harold's  man,  and  would  serve 
him  faithfully  all  the  days  of  his  life.^     He  then  set  him- 
self to  answer  the  objections  to  the  enterprise  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  Norwegian  King.    Tostig  seems  really 
to  have  believed  that,  afber  all  that  happened,  he  still  reigned 
in  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  Thegns  in  Northumberland. 

^  Johnstone,  p.  195.  "  MsbU  menn  )«t,  segir  hann,  at  |^r  hinir  Ensko 
se  eigi  alltrtiir/* 

'  Orderic  (493  D)  makes  Tostig  noake  this  proposal  to  Harold ;  ''  Me- 
dietatem  Anglis  vobis  retinete,  aliamque  xnihi,  qui  vobis  inde  fideliter 
serviam,  retinete."  The  proposal  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  any  one  who 
represented,  or  claimed  to  represent,  Northumberland.  Compare  William's 
alleged  offer  to  Harold  of  England  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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oHAP.  XIV.  The  expedition,  he  argued,  would  be  one  of  a  widely  dif- 
of^Toatig!**  f®''^*  nature  from  the  expedition  of  Magnus  against  Eng^ 
land  or  the  expeditions  of  Harold  himself  against  Den- 
mark. The  main  obstacle  to  success  in  those  undertakings 
would  not  be  present  in  that  which  Tostig  now  counselled. 
Why  was  the  agreement  between  Harthacnut  and  Magnus 
set  aside  ?  Why  did  not  Magnus  venture  to  make  good  his 
claims  on  England  against  Eadward  ?  Why  had  Magnus 
overcome  Denmark  with  ease,  while  Harold  himself  had 
failed  in  the  same  attempt?  Success  or  failure  in  such 
attempts  depended  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  the  chiefs 
and  the  people  of  the  invaded  land.  Magnus  had  succeeded 
in  Denmark,  because  the  chief  men  of  Denmark  were  on 
his  side:  Harold  had  failed,  because  the  whole  Danish 
nation  had  been  against  him.^  So  Magnus  had  shrunk 
from  asserting  his  claims  against  Eadward,  because  Ead- 
ward was  the  King  whom  the  whole  people  of  England 
had  chosen  to  reign  over  them.  But  now  the  state  of 
things  was  changed.  He,  Tostig,  deemed  himself  the 
equal  of  his  brother  in  all  but  his  kingly  title.  He  would 
support  the  cause  of  Harold  of  Norway,  and  his  support — 
so  the  exile  said,  and  perhaps  thought — ^would  bring  with 
it  the  alleg^nce  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  land.  Harold 
Hardrada,  so  all  men  allowed,  was  the   first  warrior  of 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  195.  "  )rvi  eignadiz  Magntis  Konungr  Dan- 
m6rk,  at  |>ar  landz  hofdingiar  veitto  honom ;  enn  |>yi  feckt  |>d  eigi  at 
allt  landz-folk  8t<5d  i  mdti  )>er.  pW  bardiz  Magntis  Konungr  eigi  til  £ng- 
landz,  at  aUr  landz-lydr  villdi  hafa  JAtvard  at  Konungi."  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if,  both  in  England  and  in  Denmark,  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  chiefs  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  people  seem 
to  be  conceived  as  being,  always  and  eveiywhere,  patriotic;  but  it  was 
possible  that  some  of  the  chief  men  in  both  countries  might  be  won  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  invader.  This  is  eminently  true  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  iSthelred.  The  people,  the  land-folk,  of  Denmark,  says  Tostig,  resisted 
Harold ;  the  people  of  England  were  unanimous  for  Eadward.  None  but 
the  Danish  chiefe  are  spoken  of  as  supporting  Magnus,  and  it  is  only  from 
the  chiefs  in  England  that  Tostig  looks  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  pro- 
mise to  Harold. 
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nortbem  lands ;  he  bad  spent  fifteen  years  in  an  attempt  chap.  xiv. 
to  seize  on  Denmark ;  would  he  refuse  to  seize  on  England, 
now  that  England  lay  ready  for  him^  only  waiting  for  him 
to  take  possession  ? 

The  arguments  of  Tostig^  we  are  told^  gradually  carried  Harold 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  Harold.    The  proposed  expedition  to  inyade 
was  novel  and  distant;  it  bade  fair  to  be  successful,  and,  if  England, 
successful,  it  would  bring  unbounded  glory.     As  such,  it 
had  every  attraction  for  a  prince,  who  now,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  had  lost  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  his  Wiking  youth. 
The  expedition  was  determined  on,  and  it  was  ordered  to 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  summer.     It  may  be  merely  No  men- 
the  omission  of  our  Saga-maker,  but  it  is  worth  noting  o^^^it^^.  ® 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  the  consultation  of  any  Thing  or  ^^^^ 
other  Assembly  by  Harold  Hardrada.    In  England  it  came  Harold 
within  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Witan  to  approve 
or  to  forbid  any  interference  in  the  concerns  of  another 
country.    Twice  had  it  been  proposed  in  an  English  Gtemot 
to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Swend  and  Magnus,  and 
twice  had  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal.^    Even  in  Normandy,  whether  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional right  or  of  personal  prudence,  William  had 
thought  it  needful  to  consult  an  Assembly  of  his  Duchy 
before  he  determined  on  the  invasion  of  England.^     But 
in  Norway  we  find  no  mention  of  any  power  which  had 
to  decide  upon  such  questions,  except  the  arbitrary  will  of 
King  Harold 'himself.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harold 
reigned    in  Norway  as  the  despot   which   his    surname 
implies,  and  the  utmost  that  his  panegyrist  can  say  for 
him  is  that  his  heavy  hand  pressed  equally  upon  all.^     But 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  91-93.  •  See  above,  p.  289. 

*  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  loi ; 

"  Severe  waa  Harald,  but  we  call 
That  just  which  was  alike  to  all." 
Compare  the  discriminating  eomparison  between  him  and  his  brother  Saint 
Olaf ;  Johnstone,  225  ;  Laing,  iii.  102. 
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CHAP.  xiY.  the  proposed  scheme  was  at  least  freely  discussed  by  the 
Different  pubUc  opinion  of  Norway.  Some  deemed  that  the  Yalour  and 
Norw^:^°  good  luck  of  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  must  be  successful 
®J^J***®  in  every  land  and  over  every  enemy.  Others  shrank  from 
^igiish  an  encounter  with  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  and  with  the 
carls.  resources  of  the  land  over  which  he  reigned.  England  was 
a  land  perilous  to  attack ;  it  was  a  land  fertile  in  warriors ; 
there^  above  all^  were  the  Thingmen,  the  Housecarls,  men 
ever  strong  in  battle^  men  ever  ready  of  heart  and  hand^ 
men  any  one  of  whom  was  a  match  for  two  of  the  choicest 
warriors  of  Norway.^  This  is  indeed  a  speaking  witness  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  force  which  had  been  called  into  being 
by  the  \visdom  of  Cnut^  and  which  had  lost  nothing  in 
strength  or  in  reputation  under  the  government  of  Harold. 
The  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Grufiydd  had  no  doubt  been 
sounded  throughout  the  North,  and  men  shrank  from  the 
prospect  of  meeting  a  chief  and  an  army  so  ready  to  adapt 
themselves  to  every  requirement  which  the  accidents  of  war 
might  suggest.  Whether  the  details  of  the  story  are  true 
or  false,  this  traditional  estimate  of  the  English  Housecarls 
must  at  least  be  genuine.  Nothing  however  is  described  as 
taking  place  to  hinder  the  expedition,  or  to  cause  any  re- 
laxation in  the  levies  and  preparations  of  Harold  Hardrada. 
Tostig,  it  is  added,  sailed  in  the  spring  to  Flanders,  to 
collect  forces  both  from  that  country  and  from  England. 
We  here  at  once  see  the  confusion  of  the  Norwegian  chro- 
nology. If  we  can  suppose  these  visits  of  Tostig  to  Swend 
and  Harold  to  be  true  in  their  main  outlines,  they  are  at  least 
altogether  moved  from  their  right  place. 

*  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  1 97  ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  '*  Enn  siunir  Bbgdo,  at  Eng- 
land mundi  verda  torsott,  mann-fblk  o(a-mikit  ^  00  )>at  lid  er  kallat  er 
Knga-manna-lid,  ]>eir  voro  menn  sva  fneknir,  at  betra  var  lid  eins  )>eirra 
enn  II  Harallds  manna  hinna  besto."  Harold's  Staller  IJlf  is  scandalized 
at  the  comparison. 
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OHAF.  ZIV. 

§  S.  The  Invasion  of  Harold  Hardrada. 
September,  1066. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  danger  which  threatened  him  Great  pro- 
from  the  North  was  known  to  King  Harold  of  England.  ^^IHf  ^ 
It  is  certain  that  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  S^^* 
was  unlocked  for  at  the  actual  moment  of  its  coming.^  tember. 
But  this  need  not  imply  that  no  hint  whatever  of  the 
great  preparations  of  Harold  of  Norway  had  reached  Eng- 
land.    It  is  certain  that  the  attention  of  the  King  of  the 
English  was  at  that  moment  altogether  concentrated  on 
his  preparations  to  withstand  a  nearer  and  really  more 
formidable  enemy.     The  fleets  the  news  of  whose  approach 
had  driven  away  Tostig  from  Sandwich^  was  part  of  a 
vast  system  of  preparation  for  the  defence  of  southern 
England.     The  probability  is  that^  when  England  was  thus 
threatened  by  two  enemies  at  once^  the  King,  together  with 
his  brothers,  undertook  the  immediate  defence  of  Wessex  and 
East-Anglia,  and  that  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  North  The  North 
to  its  own  Earls.     Harold  himself  could  not  be  everywhere  f^  ^  its 
at  once;   if  he  had  to  choose  between  one  part  of  his  ®^^  ^^^ 
Kingdom  and  another,  his  first  duty  clearly  was  to  that 
part  which  was  more  specially  his  own,  more  immediately 
under  his  personal  government.     It  might  surely  seem  safe 
to  leave  Northumberland  and  Mercia  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  Earls,  the  men  who,  of  all  men  in  the  island, 
were  the  most  concerned  to  keep  Tostig  out  of  it.    Eadwine 
might  pass  in  Mercia  almost  for  an  hereditary  prince ;  Mor- 
kere  was  the  special  choice  of  the  Northumbrian  people. 
To  trust  them  to  fight  for  their  own  was  surely  no  mark 
of  neglect  on  the  King's  part,  but  rather  a  sign  of  the 
confidence  which  he  placed  in  his  loyal  and  affectionate 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1066.   •')>»  com  Harold  cyning  of  Norwegan  norC  into 
Tfnan  on  unwaran." 
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OBAP.  XIV. 
The  King'i 


for  ihe 
defence  of 
southern 
ISiitflaiid. 


Difficulty 
of  the 


Arising 
from  Sie 
nature  of 
the  Tyrd, 


brothers-in-law.  At  all  events^  King  Harold  was  doing 
all  that  mortal  man  coald  do  for  the  defence  of  southern 
England.  For  he  knew  well  that  William  Bastardy  King 
Eadward's  kinsman^  sought  to  come  and  win  this  land.^ 
And  he  knew  better  than  any  other  man  in  England  with 
what  a  foe  he  had  to  deal  in  him^  and  how  the  strongest 
efforts  of  every  man  in  the  land  were  needed  to  keep  the 
land  from  being  won  by  the  Norman.  No  story  better 
illustrates  the  diifficulties  which  in  those  days  attended  the 
general  who  had  not  merely  to  fight  a  battle^  but  to  plan 
a  campaign^  and  a  defensive  campaign  above  all.  Harold 
had  no  standing  army  except  the  Housecarls;  stilly  as 
having  the  Housecarls,  he  was  so  fjEir  better  off  than  iEthel- 
red;  who  had  no  standing  army  at  all.  But  the  eflScieney 
of  the  Housecarls  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  day 
of  battle.  Face  to  fiwe  with  an  enemy,  each  of  them 
might  be  equal  to  two  other  men ;  but  neither  the  num- 
bers nor  the  nature  of  the  force  made  them  at  all  fit  to. 
guard  the  whole  coast  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  For 
that  purpose  Harold  had  of  course  to  trust  to  the  landfyrd^ 
the  militia  of  the  shii*es.  What  the  nature  of  this  force 
was  we  have  often  seen  before.  Harold,  or  Eadmund,  or  any 
other  chief  in  whom  men  had  confidence,  could  easily  raise 
an  army  of  this  kind,  an  army  patriotic  and  brave  after 
its  own  fashion,  an  army  perfectly  ready  to  fight  a  battle, 
but  which,  after  either  winning  or  losing  a  battle,  insisted  on 
going  home  again.  We  have  seen  that,  after  all  the  battles 
of  Eadmund,  with  one  exception,^  his  army  disbanded,  and 
he  had  to  gather  a  fresh  army  to  fight  the  next  battle. 
Harold  had  a  still  more  difiicult  task  before  him.  He  had 
to  gather  his  militia,  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  for  an 
indefinite  time,  without  fighting  any  battle,  and  when  the 
main  object  of  their  being  in  arms  was  to  hinder  any  battle 

^  See  the  quotation  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  in  p.  395. 
■  See  vol.  i.  pp.  426,  417. 
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fifom  being  fought.  We  do  not  read  of  any  earlier  King  chap.  xiv. 
even  attempting  such  a  scheme  of  general  defence.  Harold 
got  together  such  a  fleet  and  army^  as  no  King  had  ever 
got  together  before^  and  he  kept  them  together  daring 
four  months  of  inaction.  The  fleet  cruised  in  the  Channel; 
the  land-force  was  placed  at  various  fitting  posts  along 
the  coast.  The  King  first  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Harold  in 
and  then  spent  the  summer  in  simply  waiting  for  thewight. 
approach  of  William.  No  kind  of  service  could  have,  been 
so  irksome  for  an  unprofessional,  and  seemingly  unpaid, 
force.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch ; 
the  excitement  of  battle,  the  attractfon  of  plunder,  all 
the  usual  motives  for  which  men  left  their  homes  and 
families  and  private  affairs,  were  denied  to  men  who  had 
simply  to  guard  the  shores  of  their  own  island.  Then 
they  were  to  be  fed,  not,  as  in  a  hostile  country,  at  the 
expense  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  each  division  was 
quartered,  but  by  some  means  which  to  the  imperfect 
finance  and  imperfect  commissariat  of  that  age  must  have 
been  difficult  indeed.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  Harold's 
skill  and  forethought,  and  of  the  influence  which  he  must 
have  had  over  the  nation  generally,  that  he  was  able  to 
keep  and  feed  a  greater  army  for  a  greater  time  than  any  ' 
King  had  ever  done  before  him.  There  is  certainly  no  other 
record  of  such  a  host  being  kept  so  long  under  arms  with- 
out either  fighting  or  plundering.     At  last,  at  the  end  of 

^  See  above,  p.  325,  note  4.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  speaks  of  "scip- 
fyrdjt  and  eac  lanclfyrde,"  that  of  Worcester  of ''  ecip^ere  and  eao  kuidAcre." 
No  doubt  both  kinds  of  force  were  called  out.  The  preparations  of  Harold 
are  also  strongly  set  forth  by  Orderic,  500  A ;  "  Hastingas  et  Penevesellum 
aliosque  portus  maris  Neustrise  oppositos  ....  toto  anno  illo  cum  multis 
nayibus  et  militibus  callide  senraverat."  Compare  also  his  account  of 
Tostig's  expedition,  see  above,  p.  304.  And,  after  all,  no  one  does  more 
justice  to  Harold  in  this  respect  than  the  most  hostile  of  all  writers, 
William  of  Poitiers  (123) ;  ''Heraldus  interea  promptus  ad  decemendum 
proelio,  sive  texrestri  sive  nayali,  plerumque  cum  immani  ezercitu  ad  littus 
marinum  opperiens." 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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oRAF.  XIV.  four  months,  the  strain  was  too  great  to  be  any  longer 
^SbMided  ^"*®*    ^^^  for  so  great  a  multitude  was  no  longer  forth- 
September  coming.   K  the  crop  was  early,  it  may  have  already  suffered 
from  the  absenoe  of  so  many  of  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  gather  it  in.     If  the  crop  was   late,  men  were  pro- 
bably eagerly  clamouring  to  go  home  and  reap  each  man 
his  own  field.    At  all  events,  early  in  September,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  them  together  any  longer.^     The 
authority  and  influence  of  Harold  broke  down  before  the 
Harold  re-  stronger  force  of  necessity.    The  army  was  disbanded ;  the 
London      ^^^g  i^odc  back  to  London,  for  which  haven  the  fleet  also 
flwt  *^^     ^^  ordered  to  make.     Many  of  the  ships  were  unluckily 
lost  or  damaged  on  the  voyage.^    The  English  account 
would  seem  to  imply  that  they  returned  without  having 
Question     seen  any  actual  service  at  all.     But  some  expressions  of 
operations  ^^  ChroDicles,  and  some  remarkable  entries  in  the  Norman 
gainst  the  giirvey,  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  some  naval  engage- 
ment  between  English  and  Norman  ships  did  take  place 
at  some  stage  or  other  of  this  wonderful  year.    If  so,  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  later  stage  of  the  war  to  which  such  an 
event  will  so  well  fit  in  as  to  the  days  when  Harold's  fleet 
was  cruising  in  the  Channel.^ 

No  vexation  can  be  conceived  greater  than  Harold's 
must  have  been  at  seeing  his  whole  labour  thus  thrown 
away.  He  must  have  turned  away  from  the  coast  with  a 
heavy  heart,  with  a  feeling  that  the  land  now  lay  open  to 
the  stranger.     The  King  had  most  assuredly  not  &iled  his 

^  ChroD.  Ab.  "  )3a  hit  wsbs  to  Nativitas  Sanctss  Mariie,  )«  wses  manna 
metsung  agitn,  and  hig  nan  man  \tar  na  leng  gehealdan  ne  mihte."  This 
last  expressive  clause  is  left  out  by  Florence,  who  says  merely  ''  victu  de- 
ficiente/*  Cf.  above,  p.  167.  Compare  also  the  preparations  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  southern  coast  in  1337,  and  the  writ  of  Edward  the  Third 
commanding  the  dispersion  of  the  levies  which  are  described  as  "  Hujus- 
modi  onera  importabilta  sustinere  non  valentes."  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  996 ;  Longman,  Edward  III.  i.  I4i. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  man  draf  pA  scypu  to  Lundene,  and  manega  forwur- 
don  »r  hi  ))yder  c<5mon."  •''  See  Appendix  A  A. 
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people,  and  we  cannot  fairly  say  that  the  people  had  &iled  obi-p.  xiv« 
their  King.  The  force  of  circumstances  had  been  too  strong 
for  King  and  people  alike.  A  few  weeks  more  of  endar« 
ance,  and  the  Norman  fleet  might  have  never  reached  the 
English  shore.  But  those  few  weeks  more  of  endurance 
were  seemingly  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature.  The 
south  coast  of  England  was  left  undefended.  It  does  not 
indeed  follow  that  every  fort  and  every  watch-tower  was 
left  absolutely  without  guardians.  We  shall  find  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  force  by 
land  or  by  sea  which  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to 
the  landing  of  the  Norman  invader. 

Harold  had  ridden  to  London,  a  fact  which  again  marks  Harold  in 
the  growing  importance  of  the  city.  I  have  already*  pointed  ^^' 
out  how  marked  was  the  influence  of  the  events  of  Harold's 
reign  on  the  process  which  gradually  made  London,  what  we 
may  now  almost  begin  to  call  it,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom. 
So  far  as  Harold,  during  his  reign  of  little  stillness,  could  be 
said  to  have  any  special  dwelling-place,  that  special  dwelling- 
place  seems  to  have  been  Westminster.  But  it  was  hardly 
in  search  of  repose  that  he  now  came  thither.  Threatened 
as  he  was  by  two  enemies,  London  was  a  central  point 
from  which  he  could  march  northwards  or  southwards,  as 
his  presence  might  be  called  for  in  either  quarter.  The 
wealth  and  loyalty  of  its  citizens  made  the  ciiy  an  excellent 
point  for  the  collecting  and  provisioning  of  armies.  And,  as 
a  port  lying  far  inland,  it  was  a  point  no  less  suited  to  be 
the  centre  of  operations  which  were  to  take  in  land  and  sea 
alike.  But  Harold's  sojourn  in  London  now  was  not  a 
long  one.  Before  he  had  left  the  southern  coast,  his  name-  Harold 
sake  of  Norway  was  afloat.  Whether  his  voyage  took  ^^  g^]  * 
place  at  the  instigation  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
either  as  to  the  fact  of  the  voyage  or  as  to  the  greatness  of 


^  See  above,  p.  65. 
Z  2 
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CHAP.  XIV.  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  it.     Harold 
Hardrada  is  said  to  have  called  out  a  levy  of  half  the 
fighting  men  of  his  Kingdom.*      His   fleet  is  variously 
reckoned  at  two  hundred^  three  hundred^  five  hundred^  and 
even  a  thousand  ships^^  and  the  numbers  of  the  host  were 
increased  at  almost  every  point  where  the  fleet  touched. 
He  set  sail  from  the  Solen  Isles  at  the  mouth  of  Sogne 
He  designs  Fiord^  near   Bergen   on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.     It 
Engl^.'^  would  seem  that  he  had  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  the  land  which  he  looked  forward  to 
conquer.^     His   expedition  bore  the  character^  if  not  of 
a  national^   at  least   of  a  domestic    migration.     Harold 
Hardrada,  like  the  Merwings  in   Gaul^^  allowed  himself 
a  kind  of  open  polygamy^  which  he  may  possibly  have 
learned  in  the  Mussulman  lands  which  he  had  visited  as 
His  wives  a  warrior  and   as  a  pilgrim.      Besides   his   Queen^   the 
ren.  Russian   princess  Elizabeth^   who  was  neither  dead   nor 

divorced^  one  Thora^  the  daughter  of  Thorberg,  is  also 
spoken  of  as  his  wife.^  Elizabeth  was  the  mother  of  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Ingigerd ;  Thora  was  the  mother  of 
his  sons  Magnus  and  Olaf.  Thora  was  left  in  Norway 
with  her  son  Magnus^  who  received  the  title  of  King.® 

^  Snorro,  Johnstone,  196  ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  **  Sendi  Haralldr  konungr  ord 
um  allan  Noreg,  oc  baud  dt  leid^ngri,  h^lfom  almenningi." 

'  Hnorro  gives  him  about  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  besides  transports 
and  other  smaller  craft  (''Haralldr  konungr  hefdi  user  cc.  skipa,  oc 
umfram  vista-byrdingar  oc  sm^-sktitor."  Johnstone,  198 ;  Laing,  iii.  81)  ; 
the  three  Chronicles,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iii.  51)  give  him  three  hundred,  Florence  five  hundred,  while  in 
Marianus  Sootus  (ap.  Pertz,  v.  559)  the  number  rises  to  **  minhs  mille." 

"  Marianus,  u.  s.  "Araldus,  qui  et  Arb<ich  vocabatur,  Bex  Nord- 
mandorum,  minhs  mille  navibus  venit  mense  Septembri,  Anglicam  terram 
regnaturus.'*  "Arbach"  is  an  odd  corruption  of  Hardrada.  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  before  that  the  English  writers  all  transfer  to  him  the 
surname  '*  Har&gra,'*  which  belongs  to  the  famous  Harold  of  the  ninth 
century.  A  Flemish  chronicler  (Chron.  S.  Bavo.  Corp.  Chron.  Fland.  i.  459), 
who  copies  Marianus,  turns  him  into  ''Harionuth,  Rex  Nordanhymbrorum." 

*  See  vol.  1.  p.  104.  "  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  30,  37. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  300;   Laing,  iii.  82.    "Haralldr  konungr,   ^dr 
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In  this  Harold  might  seem  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  ohap.  xiv. 
Cnut  with  regard  to  ^Ifgifu  of  Northampton  and  her  son  ^^^^^' 
Swend.^     Norway  was  again  to  be  ruled  by  an  Under-  Cnut. 
king   subordinate   to   a  Northern   Emperor  reigning   in 
England.     The  rest  of  his  family^  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  daughters^  and  Olaf  the  son  of  Thora^  accompanied 
Harold  in  the  fleets  no  doubt  to  receive  establishments  in 
the  realm  which  was  to  be  won.     Among  other  treasures^  Harold's 
he  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  a  vast  mass  of  solid 
gold,  part  of  the  plunder  or  the  reward  of  his  campaigns 
in  the  Imperial  service.     This  huge  ingot,  which  twelve 
strong  youths  could  hardly  carry,  passed  from  one  con- 
queror to  another  till   it  formed  part  of  the  boundless    * 
wealth  of  William  the  Bastard.^ 

Such  a  fleet  had  not   for  years  gone  forth  from  any  Greatness 
Scandinavian  haven.     Cnut  had  kept  the  Northern  world  ^tioiu' 
in  comparative  peace  beneath  his  Imperial  sceptre.     Since 
his  death,  the  strength  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  had 
been   frittered  away   in    the  endless  bickerings  between 
Denmark  and  Norway.     But  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Swend 
and  Olaf,  a  royal  fleet,  manned  with  the  whole  strength  of 
a  kingdom,  sailed  forth  once  more  to  bring  the  Isle  of 
Britain  into  subjection  to  a  Northern  master.     The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  a  warrior  whose  &me  was  spread  from 
Africa  to  Iceland.     It  sailed  foiih  to  attack  a  realm  which 
was  no  longer  under  the  rule  of  an  ^Ethelred,  but  under  that 
of  a  King  whose  renown  in  arms,  within  his  own  narrower 
sphere,  sounded  as  high  as  that  of  Hardrada  himself.     And  Chances 
in  the  far  distance,  beyond  the  defender  of  the  land,  lay  its  inyaders. 

hann  f<$r  af  )3r^dlieimi,  hafdi  )«r  Utit  taka  til  Konungs  Magnus  son  sinn, 
oo  setti  hann  til  rfkis  f  Noregi,  er  konungi  f6r  1  brant."  Thora  is  simply 
called  '*  pora  l^drbergs  d<5ttir ,"  while  Elizabeth  is  **  EUisif  drottning." 

»  See  vol.  i.pp.  453,  475,  531,  533. 

'  Schol.  ad  Ad.  Brem.  iii.  51.  "  Insuper  massa  auri^  quam  Haroldus  a 
Grsedft  duxit,  ad  Bastardum  tali  fortunA  pervenit.  Erat  autem  pondus  auri 
quod  vix  bisseni  juvenes  cervice  levarent." 
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CHAP.  xiy.  other  assailaut.     We  can  hardly  believe  either  that  the 
preparations  of  the  King  of  the  Northmen  were  utterly 
unknown  at  Bouen,^  or  that  the  preparations  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  were   utterly   unknown  at  Trondhjem. 
William  must  have  set  sail,  hardly  knowing  which  of  the 
two  Harolds  he  would  meet  on  the  South-Saxon  hiUs,  and 
Harold   Hardrada    must   have   set  sail^  hardly  knowing 
whether  he  would  find    the    shores  of   Northumberland 
guarded  by  the  axes  of  England  or  the  lances  of  Nor- 
The  expe-   mandy.     It  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  those  great  enter- 
Harold       prises  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  under  which  England  had 
^J^^*^     suffered  for  so  many  ages.    The  Raven  of  Denmark  was  yet 
nian  attack  to  float  more  than  once  over  the  stream  of  Humber,  and  the 

onEnffland. 

106  I07I  I^'^^l"^*'*^®^  itself  was  to  float  over  the  shores  of  Anglesey.* 
1098.  But  the  ensign  once  so  terrible  to  Englishmen  had  then 
become  an  ensign  of  promised  deliverance ;  under  the  yoke 
of  utter  strangers  the  old  foe  was  felt  to  be  a  brother.  But 
now  the  Land-waster  of  Norway  came,  for  the  last  time^ 
purely  and  avowedly  on  its  old  errand  of  devastation  and 
conquest. 

King  Harold  of  Norway  set  forth  for  England  to  reign 
there^  but  he  came  to  reign  without  the  good-wiU  of  a 
single  native  partizan,  save  one  traitor  whom  the  land  had 
cast  forth  for  his  evil  deeds.  The  last  of  his  dass^  the  last 
royal  Wiking,  who  knew  no  home  so  dear  as  the  wave, 
no  enjojrment  so  keen  as  the  delights  of  battle  by  sea  and 
land,  he  came  to  stake  his  crown  and  life  on  the  most 
terrible  of  chances.     The  legends  of  his  nation  set  him 

^  This  however  Ordeiic  seems  to  wish  us  to  believe.  William  makes  his 
preparations  (494  A),  while  still  "  nesclus  infortunii  quod  prseoocupftrat 
Buum  prspcursorem  [Tosticum  so.]  et  extra  statutum  cursum  long^  pro- 
pulerat  ad  septemtrionem." 

*  See  Flor. Wig.  1098.  Will.  Malms,  iv.  379.  Ord.  Vit.  768.  The  expedition 
of  Harold,  Cnut,  and  Osbiom  in  1069  (see  Florence  in  anno)  was  undertaken 
directly  for  the  deliverance  of  England.  Magnus  in  1098  said  expressly 
that  he  came  not  against  England,  but  against  Ireland  and  the  Isles. 
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and  his  followers  before  us  as  setting  forth  on  their  great  ohap.  xiv. 

venture   in  no  joyous    or    hopeful   mood.     The   shadow 

of  its   doom    seemed    already  to   spread   itself  over  the 

mightiest  fleet  that  Northern  King  had  ever  gathered  in 

a  Northern  haven.     Dreams   and  omens  of  no   cheering  Omena 

kind  weighed  upon  the  mind  both  of  the  King  and  of  his  voyage. 

followers.    The  sway  of  Saint  Olaf  and  of  Cnut  had  not 

wiped  out  all  traces  of  old  heathendom,  and  strange  beliefs 

in  weird  and  superhuman  powers  still  lingered^  then  and 

long  after,  among  the  Scandinavian  people.     Men  told  in 

after  days  of  the  dream  that  came  to  Oyrd^^  the  King's 

comrade^  as  he  lay  in  the  King's  ship ;  how  he  stood  in  the 

ship  and  saw  on  an  island  a  woman  of  dsemon  birth^^  vast 

and  fearful ;  how  ravens  and  ernes  sat  on  the  stem  of  every 

ship,  and  how  the  woman  sang  gloomy  songs  of  the  King 

who  was  lured  to  the  west^  to  leave  many  bones  behind 

him  to  glut  the  ravenous  fowls.     They  told  how  Thord  saw 

the  host  of  England  marching  to  the  shore ;  how  another 

daemon-woman  rode  before  them  on  a  wolf^  how  she  fed  her 

strange  steed  with  the  bleeding  carcases  of  men^  and  how^ 

as  fast  as  his  dripping,  jaws  swallowed  one  body^  she  had 

ever  another  ready  to  throw  into  his  open  mouth.     And^ 

clearer  warning  than  all^  King  Harold  himself  saw  in  a 

dream  his  martyred  brother,  who  told  him  that  his  doom  was 

near,  and  that  he  too  would  become  the  food  of  the  steed 

that   bore  the  fearful  witch-wife.     Tales   like  these  are 

no  doubt,  in  their  details  at  least,  the  creation  of  after 

times;  but  they  show  well  the  spirit,  at  once  bold  and 

gloomy,   enterprising    and  meditative,   of  the  race  with 

which  England  was  now  for  the  last  time  to  struggle  for 

her  being. 

^  Snorro^ap.  Johnstone,  198 ;  Laing.iii  81.  The  name  should  be  noticed. 
Had  every  Harold  his  Gyrth  ? 

'  The  '*  witoh-wife "  of  Laing's  translation  is  a  *'  troU-kona "  in  the 
original. 
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CHAP.  XIV.      The  first  part  of  the  British  Islands  where  the  Nor- 

^^J^^    wegian  fleet  laaded  was  the  Isles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney. 

lands  in      These,  it  must  be  remembered,  together  with  the  northern 
Shetland        ,      ,  ,  i    « 

and  Ork-    districts  of  the  mainland,  now  formed  a  powerful  Sean- 

^\  dinavian  state.  Its  Earl,  Thorfinn,  had,  in  a  reign  of 
Earl  of  fifty  years,  greatly  extended  the  power  of  his  Earldom.^ 
&c.  ^*  Succeeding,  like  William,  in  his  childhood,  he  and  his  state 
1014-1064.  jj^j  grown  up  as  it  were  together.  He  had  withstood 
various  attacks  from  the  Scottish  Kings;  he  had,  some 
say  served,  some  say  warred,  in  England;^  he  had  won 
the  friendship,  perhaps  submitted  to  the  superiority,  of 
Magnus  and  Harold  of  Norway ;  he  had  made  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  and  had  founded  the  great  church  of  Orkney, 
which  in  after  times  received  the  name  of  the  martyred 
Earl  Magnus.  This  prince  had  died  about  two  years 
before  this  time,  leaving  two  young  sons,  Paul^  and  Erling, 
in  possession  of  the  Earldom.  Their  mother,  Ingebiorg, 
had  remarried  with  Malcolm  of  Scotland.  The  Celtic  and 
the  Scandinavian  portions  of  Northern  Britain  were  thus 
just  now  on  unusually  good  terms,  and  Scotiand  and 
Orkney  alike  combined  to  swell  the  fleet  of  Harold  Hard- 
rada.  Paul  and  Erling  accompanied  the  prince  who, 
both  as  King  of  the  Northmen  and  as  future  Emperor  of 
Britain,  doubtless  looked  on  himself  as  doubly  their  over- 
lord.^    Harold  left  his  wife  and  daughters  in  Orkney,  and 

'  On  the  career  of  Thorfinn,  see  Orknejinga  Saga,  ap.  Johnstone,  Ant. 
Celt.  Scand.  176  et  seqq. ;  Torfaei  Orcades,  i.  16  (p.  63  et  seqq.);  also 
Robertson,  Scotland  under  Early  Kings,  L  111-129. 

'  The  Orkneyinga  Saga  (Johnstone,  p.  181)  attributes  to  him  an  expedi- 
tion into  England  in  the  reign  of  Harthacnut,  of  which  I  find  no  trace  in 
English  history. 

'  Mark  the  prevalence  among  the  Northern  nations  of  scriptural 
names,  when  they  were  all  but  unknown  in  England.  We  have  already 
had  James,  King  of  the  Swedes  (see  vol.  i.  p.  455) ;  now  we  have  Mary 
and  Paul,  besides  the  Russian  Elizabeth. 

*  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  200 ;  Laing,  iii.  83.  So  the  Scholiast  on  Adam 
of  Bremen,  iv.  31  ;   "Haraldus,  fratcr  Olaph  nequissimus,  Orchadas  sue 
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sailed  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  There,  it  would  chap.  xiv. 
seem,  was  made  the  second  great  muster  of  his  fleet.  There  jjardrada 
he  was  joined  by  his  one  partizan  among  the  natives  of  "^**»oTyne. 

«  S6ptenib6r. 

the  realm  which  he  hoped  to  conquer.     Thither  came  the  Heisjoined 

traitor  Tostig,  whether  Harold  had  indeed  set  forth  at  his  ^7  Tostig, 

.  ...    and  by  con- 

bidding,  or  whether  Tostig  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  tingents 

Scottish  shelter  heard  of  his  approach,  and  hastened  to  join  nej,  Scot- 
himself  to  any  enemy  of  England.  With  him  came  whatever  j^f^^** 
force  he  had  either  before  brought  from  Flanders  or  had  since 
collected  in  Scotland.    There  he  did  homage  to  the  invader 
whom  he  was  leading  against  his  brother  and  his  country, 
and  he  sailed  on  with  the  Norwegian  King  as  his  man.^ 
Whether  Malcolm  of  Scotland  joined  the  force  of  Harold  Policy  of 
in  person  does  not  appear  for  certain,  but  of  the  presence  Scotland, 
of  a  Scottish  contingent  in  the  fleet,  whether  distinct  from 
the  followers  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.' 
The  sworn  brotherhood  of  Malcolm  and  Tostig  was  now 
fully  acknowledged,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  motive  of 
sound  policy  could  have  led  Malcolm  to  give  help  to  Harold 
the  son  of  Sigurd  against  Harold  the  son  of  Gk)dwine.  Who- 
ever might  prove  successful  among  the  three  princes  who 
were  contending  for  the  English  Crown,  the  victorious  can- 
didate was  sure  to  claim  the  Empire  of  iEthelstan  and  Eadgar 
in  all  its  fulness.  A  foreign  conqueror  too  was  far  more  likely 

adduxit  Imperio,  restMimqne  suum  dilatavit  usque  ad  RiphsoB  montes  et 
Island.**  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  with  Iceland  for  a  part  of  it,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Empire  of  Britain?  Adam  is  here  discussing  the 
geography  of  the  RiphsBan  mountains,  hut  they  are  a  fJBumliar  flourish.  See 
.the  extracts  in  vol.  i.  p.  208,  where  they  are  placed  somewhere  in  Britain. 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  «  Tostig  him  to  beah  and  his  man  weai^.**  Will. 
Malms,  ii.  228.  "  Ibi  Begi  Noricorum  .  .  .  obvio  manus  dedit.**  See  Ap- 
pendix X. 

'  Adam  Brem.  iii.  51.  "Tosti  .  .  .  Regem  Nordmannorum  auxilio  ducit 
Haroldum,  Regemque  Scotorum,  et  occiflus  est  ipse  Tosti  et  Bex  Hibemisa 
et  Haroldus  cum  toto  ezercitu  eorum-a  Rege  Anglorum."  The  *'  Bex  Sco- 
torum" and  the  "Bex  Hibemin"  can  hardly  be  the  same  person,  and 
Tostig  was  just  now  on  the  best  terms  with  Malcolm. 
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CHAP.  xiv.  than  a  native  Englishman  to  press  his  rights  as  Father  and 
Lord  in  a  strict  and  perhaps  exaggerated  shape.  But  the 
pleasure  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters^  the  hope  of  gaining 
some  momentary  advantage  at  the  expense  of  England^ 
seems  to  have  been  enough.  Malcolm^  the  King  who  owed 
his  crown  to  English  help^  appeared  for  the  second  time  as  an 
enemy  of  England.  An  Irish  potentate^  no  doubt  of  Danish 
descent^  also  joined  the  muster;^  Iceland  too^  the  great 
Norwegian  colony,  sent  help  to  the  mother  country;  the 
presence  of  Godred  the  son  of  Harold,  a  chief  of  that 
island,  and  the  future  conqueror  of  Man  and  Dublin,^  shows 
that  the  remotest  North  sent  forth  what  was  doubtless 
far  from  the  least  formidable  contingent  of  the  host  of 
Hardrada.  That  host  was  thus  swelled  by  reinforcements 
from  the  whole  north-west  of  Europe.  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney,  Ireland,  Iceland,  all  sent  forth  their  sons  to  the 
great  enterprise  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Wikings. 
No  such  mingled  host  had  threatened  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land since  wolves  and  ernes  and  ravens  held  their  mighty 
banquet  on  the  day  of  Brunanburh. 
The  fleet  The  fleet  now  again  sailed  southward.  Its  course  was 
the  York?  swift,^  but  uot  SO  swift  as  to  forbid  the  work  of  plunder 
shire  coast,  q^  ^q  ^ay.  The  coast  was  utterly  defenceless.  A  land 
under  the  guardianship  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  was  in 
a  very  different  case  from  a  land  under  the  guardianship 
of  Harold  of  England.  The  fleet  had  entered  the  T?yne 
unawares,  and  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  were  not  lined  with 
warriors,  as  the  shores  of  Wessex  had  been  but  a  month 
before.     The  invaders  landed  and  harried  where  they  listed. 

*  See  the  hut  quotation. 

^  Chron.  Manniae,  1047  (1066),  p.  3  Munch.  "De  quft  fugft  [apud  Stam- 
fordbrige]  quidam  Godredus  cognomento  Crouan,  filius  Haraldi  nigri,  de 
Ysland  fugiens  venit  ad  Grodredum  filium  Sytric  qui  tunc  regnavit  in 
Mannift,  et  honorific^  susceptus  est  ab  eo."  See  Munch's  note,  pp.  50, 
51.     He  however  takes  **  Ysland"  to  mean  not  Iceland,  but  Isla. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.    **  Citato  cursu  ostium  Humbrse  iluminis  intravenmt." 
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The  coast  of  Cleveland  was  ravaged^  and  the  district  sub-  chap.  xiv. 
mitted  without  resistance.^     At  Scarborough  a  better  spirit  ^^J^^ 
was  shown ;  some  valiant  man  was  doubtless  in  local  com- 
mand.^   When  the  Northmen  landed^  the  men  of  the  town,  Resistanoe 
neglected  by  their  Earl,  dared^  in  the  spirit  of  Brihtnoth  or  borough. 
Ulfcytel,  to  meet  the  invaders  in  arms.  But  Harold,  accord-  |^**^"5w 
ing  to  the  legend^  easily  found  means  of  bringing  them  to  sub-  town, 
mission  and  to  destruction.    The  elder  town  of  Scarborough 
lies  on  the  slope  of  heights  which  lead  gradually  up  to  a 
bold  peninsular  cliff,  dashed  on  three  sides  by  the  waves 
of  the  German  Ocean.    Above  the  town  rises  the  mutilated 
minster.     Above  the   minster  again,  the  peninsula  itself 
is   crowned  by  the  defences   of  an  ancient  castle,  whose 
shattered  Norman  keep  remains  as  a  relic  of  the  age  next 
following  that  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.     On  these 
heights  the  Northmen  raised  a  vast  pile  of  wood,  and  set 
fire  to  it.     They  then  hurled  the  burning  timbers  down 
upon  the  town,*   house  after  house  caught  fire;    the  town 
now  surrendered,  but  it  was  none  the  less  given  up  to 
slaughter  and  plunder.     The  whole  coast  now  submitted ;  Resistance 
the  men  of  Holdemess,   like  the  men   of  Scarborough,  neas. 
ventured,  bravely  but  unsuccessfully,  on  local  resistance. 
Of  naval  <^erations  on  the  English  side  we  hear  nothing. 
Somewhat  later  in  our  narrative  we  shall  find  that  northern 
England  was  not  wholly  unprovided  with  ships;  but  when  TheNorth- 
we  hear  of  them,  it  is,  strange  as  it  appears,  in  the  inland  fleet  re- 
waters  of  the  Wharf.3    The  naval  force  of  Northumberland  Jr^w^'^i 

the  Wharf. 

was  probably  quite  inadequate  to  contend  with  so  fear^l 
an  enemy ;  the  fleet  had  most  likely  retired  before  the  in- 

^  For  these  accounts  of  the  harrying  of  "Kliflond/'  "Skardaborg/'  and 
**Hellomes,"  see  Snorro,  Johnstone,  201  ;  Laing,  iii.  83. 

^  Scarboroagh,  unluckily,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  otherwise  the 
name  of  its  lord  might  perhaps  help  us  to  recover  the  personality  of  a  man 
who  must  have  been  worth  remembering. 

'  We  read  some  way  further  on  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  how  Harold 
of  England  found  the  fleet  at  Tadcaster. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  vaders  as  they  doubled  Bavenspur  and  entered  the  great 
The  Nor-  estuary  of  the  Humber.  Unopposed,  it  would  seem,  either 
fleet  sails  hy  land  or  by  water,  Harold  and  his  host  directed  their 
Humber  ^^o^"®  straight  upon  the  capital  of  Northumberland.  They 
passed  by  the  desolate  flat  where  the  genius  of  the  great 
Edward  was  one  day  to  call  into  being  the  great  haven  of 
Kingston-upon-HuU.  They  passed  by  the  pathless  forest 
where  the  bounty  of  the  next  invader  of  England  was  to 
Theydis-  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  minster  of  Selby.  At 
Riccall.  la^  ^^7  <^^^  anchor  at  a  spot  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  not  &t  from  the  village  of  Riccall.^  They  were 
now  at  a  distance  by  land  of  about  nine  miles  from  York, 
but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  distance  by  water 
considerably  greater.  This  may  have  been  among  the 
motives  which  led  them  to  choose  their  halting-place  at 
this  particular  point.  Another  obvious  motive  was  to 
watch  the  entrance  to  the  Wharf,  the  stream  in  which 
the  English  fleet  had  sought  shelter,  and  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Ouse  a  little  way  above  Riccall.  It  is  not 
easy  to  judge  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  landing-place 
at  the  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  its  whole  aspect,  has  been  greatly  changed  since 
it  has  been  afiected  by  locks,  dykes,  and  the  drainage  of 
the  land  on  its  banks.  But  it  is  clear  that  Riccall  was  a 
good  central  position.  A  fleet  moored  there  could  at  once 
bar  the  ascent  of  the  Ouse  and  the  descent  of  its  tributary ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  near  enough  to  give  help, 
if  help  were  needed,  in  the  main  operations  against,  the 
capital.  At  Riccall,  then,  the  vast  fleet  of  the  Northmen 
was  left.  Filling  up  the  river,  as  it  must  have  done,  for  a 
long  distance,  it  formed  an  unwonted  and  terrible  object 
in  waters  where  no  invading  fleet  had  been  seen  for  fifty 
years.  A  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Olaf  the  son 
of  the  Norwegian  King,  of  the  two  Earls  of  Orkney,  and 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "In  loco  qui  Richale  dicitur  applicuenini." 
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of  the  Bishop  of  those  islands,  was  left  to  guard  the  ships,  chap.  xxv. 
while  the  main  body,  under  Harold  and  Tostig,  prepared  J^j'^^ig 
for  their  decisive  march  on  York.  march  on 

The  two  Earls  were  at  last  roused  from  their  inaction, 
when  the  great  city  of  Northern  England  was  thus  directly 
placed  in  jeopardy.*  Even  iEthelred  had  thought  it 
needful  to  do  something  when  a  Danish  host  came  too 
near  to  his  Imperial  resting-place  at  Winchester.*  So  Badwine 
Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who  had  left  Cleveland  and  Scar-  kere  march 
borough  and  Holdemess  to  their  fate,  deemed  themselves  ^g™^* 
at  last  called  upon  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  York. 
They  had  by  this  time  collected  a  large  army,  consisting, 
it  would  seem,  mainly  of  the  general  levy  or  militia  of  the 
district.  Among  these  a  large  body  of  priests  had  not 
scrupled  to  obey  the  summons  to  arms.^  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  simply  a  sign  of  the  warlike 
habits  of  the  Northumbrian  people  in  general,  or  whether 
it  points  to  a  special  feeling  of  the  special  exigency  of  the 
case.  At  the  head  of  this  force,  the  two  English  Earls  set 
forth  from  York,  while  the  Norwegian  army  advanced 
to  meet  them  from  the  point  where  they  had  left  their 
ships  at  Riccall.     The   course  of  both  armies  led  them 

*  The  oarelessness  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  is  strongly  set  forth  by 
William  of  Mahnesbury,  ii.  aiS;  "Ambo  ergo  [Harald  Hardrada  and 
Tofltig]  consertis  umbonibus  terram  Transhumbranam  populabantur  ;  ger- 
manofl  recenti  victoria  feriatos,  qui  nihil  minus  quam  talia  latrocinia 
metuerent,  aggressi*  victos  inter  Eboracuiu  includunt." 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

'  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559),  describing  the  Battle  of  Fulford,  mentions  the 
aUughter  of  a  hundred  priests ;  "  Eburaci  in  auctumno  plus  quam  mille  laico- 
rum  centosque  [sic]  presbyterorum  bello  occidit  de  Anglis."  The  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Bavon  (see  above,  p.  340)  cuts  down  the  number  of  priests  killed  to 
ten.  The  Hyde  writer  (39a)  mistakes  the  battle  for  a  storm  and  massacre 
at  York,  with  a  grievous  slaughter  of  priests ;  "Eboracam  .  . .  tandem  . . . 
capientes  tant&  in  eft  csede  debacchati  sunt,  ut  ex  numero  presbyterorum 
qui  in  eft  interfecti  sunt,  quantus  fuit  cseterorum  morientium  numerus, 
utrumque  conjici  potest  undecies  enim  xx.  [220  ?]  presbyteri  feruntur  ibi 
oocidisse.*' 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Battlk  of 

FULFORD. 
Wednes- 
day, Sep- 
tember 20. 


Arrange- 
ments of 
the  Nor- 
wegian 
army. 


along  the  slight  ridge  which  forms  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  York  and  Selby,  a  narrow  path 
between  the  river  and  its  marshy  banks  on  one  side,  and 
the  flat,  and  still  to  some  extent  marshy,  ground  on  the 
other.  On  the  spot  known  as  Gate  Fulford/  about  two 
miles  from  the  cifcy,  the  armies  met.  Harold  Hardrada, 
pressing  on  no  doubt  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  nature, 
had  reached  the  place  from  Biccall  before  the  English  had  ac- 
complished the  shorter  march  from  York.  He  was  therefore 
able  to  make  ready  his  line  of  battle  before  they  drew  near 
to  attack.2  The  present  village  stands  on  a  low  elevation, 
sloping  gently  to  the  river  on  the  leffc  hand  and  to  the  marshy 
flat  to  the  right.  This  doubtless  was  the  site  occupied  by  the 
invading  army.  The  royal  post  was  by  the  river;  there  the 
Kne  of  the  shield- wall  was  thickest;  there  was  pitched  the 
Land-waster,  the  significant  name  of  Harold's  royal  standard. 
And  there  stood  the  King  himself,  his  giant  form  towering 
alike  over  friends  and  enemies.  The  right  wing  stretched 
across  the  rising  ground  as  far  as  a  ditch,  beyond  which  lay 
the  marsh,  which  is  described  as  broad  and  deep.^  Here 
the  line  was  weakest,  and  here,  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  the  English  made  their  first  attack.  The  fight  was 
a  hard  one;   the  Angles  and  Danes  of  Northumberland 


^  The  earlier  writers  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  place  ;  they  are  satis- 
fied with  saying  that  it  was  near  York.  The  Worcester  and  Peterborough 
Chronicles  say  that  the  Northmen  "  comon  to  Eoforwic  and  heom  |>apr  wi15 
fuhton  Eadwine  Eorl,"  etc.  So  Florence  says  '*juxta  Elboracum,"  and 
Marianus  '*  Eburaci."  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  A),  after  say- 
ing that  the  fight  was  '*  juxta  urbem,"  adds,  "cujus  locus  pugnse  in  austral! 
parte  urbis  adhuc  OBJbenditur."  But  to  the  local  knowledge  of  Simeon  a 
still  more  exact  account  seemed  needful.  He  copies  Florence  as  usual,  but 
after  the  words  "juxta  Eboracura**  he  inserts  the  words  "apud  Fulford." 
The  matter  is  elaborately  discussed  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentlemau^s  Maga- 
zine, August,  1863,  p.  216  (cf.  p.  347),  who  is  very  busy  with  Snorro, 
Rapin,  Thierry,  and  Drake's  Eboracum,  but  who  unluckily  did  not  **  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  Simeon." 

^  See  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  202  ;  Laing,  iii.  84. 

'  lb.  "  J5at  var  fen  ditipt  oc  breitt  oc  fiiUt  af  vatni." 
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were  no  contemptible  enemies  for  any  man,  and  reckless^  chap.  xr7. 
and  even  traitorous^  as   was  the   whole   conduct   of  the 
brother  Earls^   they  showed   no   lack   of  the  courage  of 
the  mere    soldier.     The   charge    of    the   Northumbrians  Vigorous 
on  the  Norwegian  right  was  vigorous  and,  for  a  while,  the  EngUuh 
successful.     The    enemy  gave    way,   and  the  banner   of^"*^®^°''' 
Earl   Morkere  pressed  on   valiantly.*     But   it  was  only  right, 
where  the  line  was  least  strong  that  the  English  could 
make  any  impression;   and  the  chances  of  war  presently 
changed.    For  now  King  Harold  of  Norway  caused  the  Decisive 
charge  to  be  sounded,  and  he  himself  led  on  the  lefb  wing,  the^^or- 
with  the  Land- waster  borne  beside  him.     He  chargred  at  ^^P*"  . 

®  right  under 

once  on  the  troops  which  were  already  beginning  to  boast  Harold. 

of  their  victory;   before  his  two-handed  sword  all  weat 

down;  the  Northmen  pressed  on  around  their  King;  the  Defeat  and 

English  gave  way  before  their  onslaught.     They  still  for  the  Eng- 

a  while  resisted,  but  presently  tiiey  turned  and  fled.     The  ^*"^- 

slaughter  was  fearful,  but  the  Norwegian  sword  was  not 

the  only  enemy.     In  that  wild  flight  and  wild  pursuit, 

men  were  hurled  into  the  river,  the  ditch,  and  the  marsh ; 

here  corpses  were  borne  down  the  stream ;  there  the  ditch 

was  so  filled  with  the  slain  that  the  pursuers,  so  their  poets 

say,  could  march  as  on  solid  ground  over  their  carcases.^ 

The  Norwegians  had  possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter, 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  202  ;  Laing,  iii.  84.  ''For  [^ar  fram  merki 
Mauro-kara  Jarls."  Snorro  does  not  speak  of  any  exploits  of  Eadwine,  nor 
indeed  does  he  mention  his  name.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not  confound 
him  with  Waltheof,  whom  he  describee  as  present  in  the  battle,  calling  him, 
as  elsewhere,  a  brother  of  Morkere.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  553.)  He  gives  him 
however  his  proper  title  as  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  560.)  The 
presence  of  Waltheof  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  It  was  per- 
haps suggested  by  his  later  exploits  at  York. 

•  lb.  203;  Laing,  iii.  84.  **JA  bar  sva  byckt  valrinn,  at  Nordmenn 
mdtto  gi&nga  |>arfaetis  yfir  fenit.*'  He  goes  on  to  kill  Morkere  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  but  he  lived  at  least  till  1087.  Of.  Ghron.  Ab.  "  And 
^r  wses  Ines  Englisoau  folces  mycel  ofslagen  and  adrenct  and  on  fleam 
bedrifen."  So  Florence;  "Multo  plures  ex  illis  in  flavio  demerai  fuere 
quam  in  acie  cecidere." 
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CHAP.  XIV.  and  the  remnant  of  the  English  were  driven  to  find  ahelter 

within  the  walls  of  York.^ 
Surrender  The  battle  of  Pulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday.  Its 
Sunday,  immediate  result  was  the  surrender  of  York,  On  Sunday^ 
September  j^  would  seem,  the  city  capitulated.*  A  local  Gem6t  or 
Harold  Thing  was  held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  make  peace  with 
reo^'edL  Harold  of  Norway,  and  to  receive  him  as  King  of  the 
King,  and  Eufflish,  or  at  least  as  Kiner  of  the  Northumbrians.     His 

the  North-      ^         »  ^ 

humbrians  new  subjccts  even  agreed  to  join  him,  as  their  fathers  had 

^low  Mm  agreed  to  join  Swend,  in  his  further  warfare  against  the 

*8^^*  south  of  England.^    Provisions  were  supplied  to  the  army^ 

England,  hostages  Were  g^ven  to  the  Norwegian  King,  and,  what 

HoatageB  would  hardly  have  been  expected,  we  read,  on  trustworthy 

exchanged.  .  ,       "* 

authority,  that  Harold  in  return  gave  an  equal  number  of 
hostages  to  the  men  of  York.*  What  follows  will  show  that 
this  treasonable  engagement  by  no  means  represented  the 
real  wishes  of  the  Northumbrian  people ;  there  is  still  less 
reason  to  think  that  it  represented  the  real  wishes  of  Ead- 
wine  and  Morkere.  But  it  surely  implies  a  lack  of  zeal  and 
courage  for  a  great  city  to  surrender  on  the  fourth  day, 
especially  as  we  read  nothing  of  any  actual  assault  on  the 
walls.  Such  was  at  least  not  the  conduct  of  the  citizens 
of  London  and  Exeter  sixty  years  before.  No  doubt 
both  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  were  greatly 

'  Snorro,  Johnstone,  203 ;  Laing,  ill.  85.  *'Ytiyi6frJarl  [meaning  most 
likely  Eadwine]  oc  )>ftt  lid  er  undan  komz,  flydi  upp  til  borgarinnar  i 
Jorvik,  yard  |>ar  it  mesta  mannfall." 

'  The  details  come  from  Snorro  (Jphnstone,  ao5  ;  Laing,  iii.  85),  but  the 
capitulation  is  clear  from  the  English  writers.  Gbron.  Ab.  "And  >a  eftar 
[>am  gefeohte,  for  Harold  cyningc  of  Norwegan  and  Tosti^  eorl  ioto  Eofer- 
wic."  80  Simeon,  who,  after  the  landing  at  Riccall,  inserts  the  words  **  et 
Eboracum  gravi  pugnA  obtinuerunt."  Snorro,  who  understood  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  coast,  gets  all  wrong  in  the  interior.  He  fuicies  that  both 
Rlccall  and  Stamfordbridge  were  close  to  York, 

*  Chron.  Ab.  ''And  to  fiiUan  fiitSe  gespnecon,  ))cet  hig  ealle  mid  him 
suO  &ran  woldon  and  Jns  land  gegan."     Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  394. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Florence.  Snorro  does  not  mention  the  hostages 
given  by  Harold. 
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weakened  by  the  slanghter  at  Fulford;  still,  with  stout  chap.  xiy. 
hearts  and  strongs  walls^  it  might  surely  have  been  pos« 
sible  to  prolong  resistance  beyond  the  space  of  four  days. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  conduct  of  Harold  Hardrada  seems 
milder  and  more  politic  than  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  the  character  either  of  himself  or  of  his  English 
companion.  But  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  this  mild  treat- 
ment of  York,  we  see  the  counsel  of  Harold  and  not  of 
Tostig.  The  banished  Earl  was  seeking  revenge;  the  in- 
vading King  was  seeking  a  Crown;  and  he  must  have 
known  the  policy  of  winning  subjects  by  fair  means  rather 
than  by  force  whenever  fair  means  would  avail  for  the 
purpose. 

§  4.  The  March  of  Harold  and  the  Battle  of 
Stamfordbridge.     . 

The  hostages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  which 
were  now  given  to  the  Norwegian  King  were  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  the  city  of  York  only.     Hostages  from  the  HortMea 
whole  shire  were  to  be  given  at  some  future  day,  and  the  ghire  to  be 
place  for  their  delivery  was  appointed  to  be  at  Stamford-  f  J  g^^ 
bridge.^    The  spot  which  bears  this  name,  a  name  which  fordbridge. 
the  events  of  those  few  days  were  to  make   illustrious.  Notice  of 
lies  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  the  city.    As  its  name  bridge  and 
implies,  the  main  feature  of  the  place  is  the  bridge  over  ^^^^y- 
the  Derwent,  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  which  joins  the 
main   stream  at  a  considerable    distance  below  Riccall. 
The  site  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  Boman  Der- 
ventio,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  more  lucky  guess  which  places 
that  site,  a  site  so  hallowed  in  the  early  religious  history 
of  Northumberland,  within  the  modem  park  of  Aldby. 

^  Ghron.  Ab.  "  And  Harold  oyningo  of  Norwegan  and  ToBtig  eorl  and 
heora  gefylce  wseron  afitren  of  sdpe  begeondan  Eoferwio  to  Stanford- 
brycge ;  for>am  )>e  him  wieron  behaten  to'gewiasan  \ftt  him  man  ^mr  of 
eabre  )«re  scire  ongean  hy  gislas  bringan  wolde." 
VOL.  III.  A  a 
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ouAF.  XIV.  There  stood  a  rojal  house  of  the  Northumbriaa  Kings, 
the  apparent  site  of  which^  or  of  some  of  its  outposts^  a 
mound  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  still  looks  down  on  a  pic- 
turesque point  of  the  course  of  the  river.  There  it  was 
that  the  faithful  lilla  gave  his  life  for  the  Northumbrian 
Bretwalda,  and  there  Eanfled,  the  Bretwalda's  first-born, 
was  the  first  of  Northumbrian  race  to  be  received  into  the 
fold  of  Christ.^  This  spot  lies  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
three  miles  above  Stamfordbridge,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  at  a  point  where  another  bridge  now  at  least 
Cause  of  Spans  the  stream.  If  Aldby,  the  ancient  dwelling-place 
ment  ftxmi  ^^  ^^^  Northumbrian  Kings,  remained,  as  is  highly  pro- 
York,  bable,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  Northumbrian  Earls,  some 
light  is  perhaps  thrown  on  what  otherwise  seems  the  in- 
comprehensible movement  of  the  Northmen  fix)m  York  to 
Stamfordbridge.*  We  instinctively  ask  why  such  a  com- 
paratively distant  spot,  one  especially  which  removed  the 
army  still  further  from  their  naval  station  at  Biccall, 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  delivery  of  the  hostages. 
Why  should  Harold  leave  York  so  &r  out  of  his  immediate 
giasp,  when  one  would  have  thought  that  the  hostages 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  delivered  in  York  itself? 
The  probable  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  of 
finding  new  quarters  and  a  now  place  of  subsistence  for 
the  army.     The  Northmen  had  doubtless  by  this  time  con- 

^  Bseda,  ii.  9. 

'  The  confusion  made  by  Snorro  miut  be  constantly  borne  in  mind. 
The  army  was  at  Stamfordbridge ;  the  ships  were  left  at  Blocall ;  these 
points  are  several  miles  distant  firom  York  and  from  one  another.  Snorro 
fancies  that  they  were  all  three  close  together  ;  he  makes  Harold  Hardrada 
go  to  Stamfordbridge  as  a  convenient  post  for  attacking  the  city,  and 
he  makes  him  also  go  back  to  his  ships  on  the  Sunday  evening.  He  no 
doubt  thought  that  Stamfordbridge  was  on  the  Ouse.  So  the  Hyde  writer 
(991)  turns  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge  into  a  siege  of  York ;  **  Haroldus 
.  .  .  .  eis  occur  rit  apud  Eboracum  et  tot  is  viribus  civitatem  oppugnat.'* 
Cf.  the  passage  from  Domesday,  below,  p.  361.  Stamfordbridge  was  the 
Battle  of  York,  as  Senlac  was  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
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sumed  all  that  was  supplied  bj  the  banks  of  the  Oose;  ohap.  ziv. 
they  were  not  to  be  indulged  with  the  sack  of  York;  the 
provisions  Aimished  by  the  city  could  hardly  maintain 
them  till  the  coming  of  the  hostages^  whose  collection 
from  all  parts  of  the  shire  would  necessarily  be  a  work 
of  time.  But  if  there  was  a  royal  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stamfordbridge,  we  at  once  see  a  motive  to  direct 
the  choice  of  the  invaders  to  that  neighbourhood.  Such  a 
position  would  afford  manifest  advantages  in  the  way  of 
quarters  and  provisions.  Its  occupation  would  also  present 
a  sentimental  atti-action.  The  first-fruits  of  victory  would 
already  seem  to  be  enjoyed  by  Tostig  as  he  sat  again  as 
master  in  the  halls  of  his  brother.  And  Harold  Hardrada 
might  feel  himself  already  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  as 
he  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of  the  King  who  seemed  to 
have  left  his  Kingdom  open  to  his  arms. 

The  spot  which,  by  reason   of  this  almost  accidental  Descrip- 
movement,  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  events  of  site, 
our  history,  though  not  one  of  those  spots  which  nature 
seems  to  have  n^arked  out  as  the  almost  necessary  place  of 
some  memorable  deed,  is  one  which  is  far  froxa  being  void 
of  interest.     The  great  tale  of  which  it  became  the  theatre 
is  legibly  written  on  its  natural  features.     The  name  of  Origin  of 
the  place  is  a  history  in   itself.^     The  stones    are  still    ®"*™®- 
to  be  seen  from  which  the  spot  drew  its  first  name  of 
Stamford.    That  name  is  shared  with  it  by  not  a  few  other 
places,  a  name  which  reminds  us  of  days  when  the  primi- 
tive steppingHstones,  supplied  either  by  art  or  by  nature, 
supplied  the  earliest  means  of  crossing  a  deep  or  rapid  river. 
Those  stones,  at  a  later  day,  became  the  supports  of  the 
wooden  bridge  which  one  deed  of  that  memorable  week 

>  iSthelred  (405)  says,  **  In  loco  qui  tunc  Steinfordebrigge,  nunc  autem 
ex  rei  eventu  etiam  Pons  Belli  dicitur.**  So  the  De  Inventione,  cap.  20  ; 
"  Rediens  a  Ponte  Belli,  quod  a  bello  cognomen."  The  older  name  ib  now 
the  only  one  known,  but  the  battle  is  by  no  means  forgotten  on  the  spot. 

A  a  2 
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CHAP.  xiY.  was  to  make  immortal.  The  wooden  bridge  has^  in  modem 
times,  g^Yen  way  to  a  successor  of  stone^  and  other  changes 
have  greatly  modified  the  condition  of  the  stream  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place.  But  the  main  features  are 
still  there^  as  when  the  Norwegian  host  pitched  their  camp 
upon  its  banks.  The  modem  bridge  stands  on  a  different 
site  from  the  early  structure  of  wood,  but  the  position  of 
the  trae  Stamfordbridge  is  still  to  be  seen.  Its  memory  is 
preserved  at  once  by  local  tradition  and  by  the  clearer  evi- 
dence of  the  course  of  the  roads  converging  on  either  side. 
The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  Derwent  forms  at  this  point 
a  nearly  flat  plain,  but  a  plain  placed  at  some  elevation 
above  the  stream.  In  the  distance  the  bold  outline  of  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds  forms  a  prominent  object,  but  the  country 
nearer  to  the  river  is  not  marked  in  any  special  way.  The 
Derwent  itself,  a  reedy  and  somewhat  sluggish  stream, 
winds  between  the  higher  levels  on  each  side,  its  immediate 
banks  forming  those  alluvial  flats  which  are  locally  known 
as  inffs.  But  at  Stamfordbridge  itself  the  higher  ground 
slopes  gently  to  the  river  on  both  sides.  This  higher 
ground,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  bears  the  historical 
name  of  the  Battle  Flats.  On  the  other  side,  the  ground, 
in  an  approach  &om  York,  is  nearly  flat,  with  a  slight  rise, 
as  &r  as  Gbte  Helmsley,  a  village  a  mile  or  more  west  of 
the  river.  From  this  point  the  road  gradually  descends  to 
Stamfordbridge.  An  army  therefore  advancing  from  York 
would  be  able  to  make  the  greater  part  of  its  march  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy.  An  army  encamped  on  the  lower 
ground  immediately  on  each  side  of  the  Derwent  might 
easily,  if  somewhat  careless  guard  were  kept,  remain  uncon- 
scious of  the  enemy's  approach  till  they  had  begun  the 
descent  from  Helmsley.^ 

The  events  which  followed  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 

'  On  the  details,  see  Appendix  CG. 
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Northmen,  in  the  full  consciousness  and  pride  of  victory,  ohap.  xnr. 
were  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  probably  in  ^™^* 
no  very  certain  order  or  discipline.     If  a  neighbouring  tli«  Nop- 
r  oyal  dwelling-place  at  Aldby  formed  one  of  the  motives  anny. 
for  the  choice   of  the  position,   it  is  possible  that  the 
head- quarters  of  the  Norwegian  King  were  placed  at 
that  point.    At  any  rate,  the  bridge  itself  and  the  ground 
immediately  right  of  the  river  were  kept  by  an  advanced 
detachment.     It  would  seem  that  the  whole  of  the  army 
which  had  received  the  submission  of  York,  and  which  was 
expecting  the  submission  of  all  Northumberland,  retired 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  to  the  banks  of  the  Der- 
went.      Hhe    ships   still    remained    in   the    larger   river, 
seemingly  at  their  original  landing-place  at  Biccall,  still 
guarded  by  Olaf  and  the  Earls  of  Orkney.     Meanwhile 
Harold  himself,  with  Tostig  and  the  main  strength  of  the 
army,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  hostages  at  Stamford- 
bridge. 

They  waited  for  what  they  were  never  to  receive.  One  day  The  news 
more  of  endurance,  and  York  might  have  been  saved  fix)m  Norwegian 
the  humiliation  of  her  ignominious  treaty  with  the  invader,  ^^^|.  ^ 
The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Northern  fleet  had  been  Harold  of 
carried  with  all  speed  to  King  Harold  of  England.^   Placed 
between  two  enemies,  the  King's  position  was  indeed  a 
di£Scult  one.      His  preparations  for  the   defence  of  the 
South  had  been  brought  to  nothing  by  events  over  which 
he  had  no  control.     To  march  to  the  defence  of  the  North 
was  to  leave  the  South  unguarded.     But  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  the  North  to  a  guardianship  which  was 
plainly  inadequate.   Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  failed  to  save 
Cleveland;   they  had  failed  to  support  the  gallant  local 
resistance  of  Scarborough  and  Holdemess.    Tlie  huge  host 
of  Hardrada,  gathered  from  so  many  lands,  was  one  with 

^  See  Appendix  BB. 
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OHAP.  xnr.  which  the  force  of  Northumberland  alone   could  never 
grapple.     The  occasion  called  for  the  presence  of  the  King 
He  deter-   and  for  the  whole  force  of  the  Kingdom.     The  more  imme- 
an  instant  diate  danger  dictated  the  more  immediate  duty.     Duke 
SITNorth   Wi^^*°*  ^^^  ^^*  y^^  landed;   he  had  not  even  sailed; 
a  thousand  accidents  might  hinder  him  from  ever  landing 
or  ever  sailing.     But  King  Harold  of  Norway  was  already 
in  the  land ;   he  was  ravaging  and  burning  at  pleasure ; 
whole  districts  of  Northumberland,  deserted  by  their  imme- 
diate rulers,  were  submitting  to  him.     The  call  northwards 
was  at  the  moment  the  stronger ;  a  swift  march,  a  speedy 
victory,  and  Harold  of  England  might  again  be  in  London 
or  in  Sussex  before  the  southern  invader  could  have  crossed 
the  sea.     The  King  chose  his  plan,  and  the  plan  that  he 
chose  he  carried  out  with  all  the  tremendous  energy  of  his 
character.     He  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  march  to  the 
Legend  of  North.     According  to  a  legend  which  probably  contains 
uckness*     ^^^  groundwork  of  truth,  the  King  was  at  this  moment 
^^  suffering  from  severe  bodily  sickness.^   But  his  stronff  heart 

recovery  -z^  j  o 

through      rose  above  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  and  he  hid  his  suffer- 

of  Ead-      ings  from  all  men.  By  day  he  in  no  way  relaxed  in  the  labours 

^"^*         imposed  by  the  duty  of  gathering  together  and  marshalling 

his  army.^     The  sleepless  night  was  spent  in  prayers  and 

sighs,  as   Harold   implored  the  help   of  the  relic  whose 

sworn  votary  he  was,  the  Holy  Bood  of  his  own  Waltham.* 

^  The  Rtory  is  told  in  the  Bamsey  History,  c.  i^o^  by  Mthebred  of  Rievaux, 
404,  in  the  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  iSS.  The  Ramsey  writer  does  not  mention 
Harold's  sickness ;  the  -vision  comes  **  quum  Haraldus,  propter  imparitatem 
forsitan  copisB  militaris,  obviare  [Tostino]  dissimularet."  The  vision  itself 
too  is  cut  much  shorter,  ^theh-ed  tells  us  of  Harold's  sickness,  but  does  not 
describe  its  nature.  From  his  own  biographer^s  aocoimt  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  gout;  "l^bies  ubito  unius  ["tibia  subit6  cruris"  or  "tibia 
cruris  unius"  ?J  vehementissimo  coepit  dolore  constringi." 

*  ^thelred,  u.  s.  '*  Nocte  quidem  prsBteritft,  quum  dolore  torqueretur,  licet 
eum  non  partun  urgeret  molestia  imminens,  siluit  tamen,  reputans  apud 
se,  si  publicaret  languorem,  quod  et  suis  futurus  esset  contemptui  et  hostibus 
irrisioni." 

'  Vita  Harold],  u.  s.  '*  Qui  ez  suo  tali  compede  plus  subditorum  discri- 
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His  endurance  in  the  cause  of  his  country  was  rewarded,  so  cemb,  uv. 
the  story  runs,  by  supernatural  help  and  comfort.  The 
deceased  King,  the  holy  Eadwaid,  did  not,  in  his  now 
happier  state,  forget  the  Kingdom  which  had  been  his 
in  his  mortal  days,  nor  yet  the  King  to  whom  he  ha^  made 
fast  his  Kingdom.  In  the  visions  of  the  night  he  appeared 
to  the  Abbot  ^thelsige,i  and  bade  him  bear  his  message 
to  King  Harold.  Let  Harold,  he  said,  be  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage,  and  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
England.  He  himself  by  his  prayers  would  guide  and 
defend  his  people,  and  would  direct  their  righteous  warfare 
to  certain  victory.  If  the  King  should  doubt  of  his  mission, 
let  him  know  that  he,  Eadward,  knew  well  by  how  great  an 
effort  he  had  that  day  gathered  up  his  strength  for  the 
duties  of  his  calling.  The  holy  man  delayed  not  to  dis- 
charge the  errand  of  his  departed  master.  He  sought  the 
King;  he  told  him  the  message  of  his  predecessor;  and 
Harold,  recovered  from  his  sickness,^  and  made  more  hope- 
fill  by  the  cheering  words  of  Eadward,  applied  himself  with 
redoubled  energy  to  the  work  that  was  before  him. 

This  tale,  legendary  as  it  is,  is  worth  recording ;  for  it  is  Value  of 
evidently  of  genuine  English  growth,  and  it  shows  how  the  as  iiius- 
English  people  contrived  to  unite  reverence  for  the  deceased  ^^JJ^^ 

saint  with  admiration  for  the  living  hero.    The  men  who  ®?.4?^** 

°  .  ofEad- 

believed  that  a  saint,  and  above  all  that  Eadward,  inter-  ward  and 
fered  on  behalf  of  Harold  clearly  did  not  hold  Harold  for 
an  usurper  or  a  perjurer,  or  for  a  man  who  had  &iled  in  his 

miDi  quam  suo  oongemisoens  dolori,  noctem  pend  totam  suspiriis  et 
precibus  agentes  [a^^ns  ^  insomDem,  familiarem  Sanctn  Crucis  ezpetieiat 
sabventionem."  The  scene  can  hardly  be  meant  to  be  laid  at  Wattham. 
The  Holy  Cross,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  wrought  one  cure  on  Harold 
already.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

^  '*  Ailsius/'  *'  Elsinus/*  *'  Alxi,"  the  pluralist  Abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Saint 
Augustine's,  who  had  not  refused  the  ministrations  of  Stigand.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  454.     We  shall  bear  of  him  yet  again. 

^  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  "Rexitaque  .  .  .  diviniBcuraturbeneficiiB,ezhila- 
ratur  oraculis." 


Harold. 
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oHAP.  xxY.  duty  to  Eadward  when  living.  Harold  was  under  the  ban 
of  Borne,  but  Englishmen  did  not  therefore  hold  him  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  divine  favour,  just  as  in  after  times  the 
same  ban  availed  not  to  hinder  Simon  of  Montfort  from  re- 
oeiving  worship  or  fix)m  working  miracles.  As  for  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  tale,  Harold  may  possibly  have  been 
delayed  by  illness  at  this  critical  moment,  but  he  hardly 
needed  visions  and  prodigies  to  urge  him  to  the  discharge  of 
Harold  his  kingly  duties.  With  all  the  speed  that  human  energy 
march.  could  supply,  he  set  forth  upon  that  great  northern  march 
which  must  rank  among  the  greatest  exploits  of  its  kind 
that  history  records.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  if 
Northumberland  and  England  were  to  be  saved,  miose 
whose  memories  could  go  back  for  fifty  years  might  deem 
that  the  spirit  of  Ironside  himself  was  once  more  leading 
the  hosts  of  England  to  battle.  'At  the  head  of  his 
Housecarls,  those  terrible  Thingmen  whose  name  carried 
awe  beyond  the  sea,  the  Eling  of  the  English  set  forth  from 
his  southern  capital.  A  subordinate  command  was  held  by 
Bondig  the  Staller,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Gyrth  and 
Leofwine  were  found  now,  as  a  few  weeks  later,  side  by 
Gathering  gide  with  their  royal  brother.^  On  their  march  they  pressed 
from  into  their  service  the  forces  of  the  districts  through  which 

^ricL.  they  passed.*  Volunteers,  even  from  distant  shires,  hastened 
to  join  the  muster.  But,  save  its  chiefs,  two  men  alone  in 
the  host  are  known  to  us  in  their  personal  being,  and  even 
of  them  we  cannot  record  the  names.    A  Thegn  of  Essex, 

^  The  presenoe  of  Gyrth  and  Leofwme  might  be  taken  for  granted.  That 
of  Bondig  appears  from  a  very  conftiaed,  and  probably  cormpty  passage 
of  the  De  Inventione^  c  ao.  The  anny  disperses  after  the  victory  at  Stam- 
fordbridge,  and  "  Tostinus,  G«rth,  et  Bundinus'*  are  mentioned  among  those 
who  had  been  there.  For  "Tostinum'*  we  should  doubtless  read  '*Leof- 
winum,"  and  the  whole  history  is  greatly  misconceived,  but  the  paEuage 
seems  evidence  enough  to  prove  the  presence  of  Bondig,  to  whom  I  owe 
some  amends  for  my  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  359.    See  above,  p.  53. 

*  Ghron.  Ah,  **  )7a  for  he  norVweard  dssges  and  nihtes,  swa  hraOe  swa  he 
his[,fyrde  gegaderian  mihte.*' 
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a  benefactor  of  King  Eadward^s  church  at  Westminster,  is  chap.  xiy. 
recorded  in  the  Norman  Survey  as  having  gone  to  the 
battle  at  York  with  Haroli^  Another  aged  Thegn  of  Wor- 
cestershire, a  tenant  of  the  church  of  Evesham  and  uncle  of 
its  Abbot  -Mfwine,  is  also  handed  down  to  us,  in  the  dry 
formulsB  of  the  Survey,  as  having  followed  his  King  on  the 
great  march  and  as  having  given  his  life  for  Harold  and  for 
England.^  Such  men  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone;  the 
whole  strength  of  southern  and  central  England  took  part 
in  that  great  campaign,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Harold 
entered  Northumberland  at  the  head  of  a  force  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  the  Northern  invader.  The  English 
army,  ranged  in  seven  divisions,^  marched  on  along  the 
great  Boman  road  from  London  to  York.  The  still  abiding 
traces  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  land  made,  it  would 
seem,  communication  between  distant  parts  of  the  island 
easier  and  speedier  then  than  they  became  in  somewhat 
later  times.^  News  of  the  rout  of  Fulford  and  of  tiie 
danger  of  York  would  doubtless  still  further  quicken  the 
speed  of  the  march.  In  the  doubtless  proverbial,  but 
marked  and  emphatic,  language  of  the  Chroniclers,  King 
Harold  and   his  army  rested   not  day  or  night.^    They 

1  Domesday,  ii.  15.  Pacheeham  was  a  possession  of  the  ohurch  of  West- 
minster. The  Survey  adds,  "banc  terram  dedit  nnns  teignus  eodesiaB 
qunm  ivit  ad  beUum  in  Eurewic  cum  Haroldo." 

'  In  Domesday  (177  V)  we  read  of  certain  lands  wliich  one  Wul^eat 
had  given  to  the  church  of  Evesham  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Ead- 
ward,  on  the  occasion  of  his  son  .^fgeat  becoming  a  monk  of  the  house. 
The  account  then  goes  on  ;  *'  Postea  pnestitit  abbas  .^uuinus  banc  terram 
sue  avuuculo  quamdiu  ipse  homo  viveret.  Qui  postea  mortnus  fuit  in  bello 
Heraldi  contra  Norrenses."  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Ohurch  of  Evesham 
found  means  to  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  short  space  of  time 
between  the  two  great  battles  ;  for  the  Survey  continues,  "ecdesia  reoe- 
pit  teiram  suam  antequam  Bex  W.  in  Anglia  venisset.*' 

'  Marianus  Scotus,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  559.  "Araldus  vero  Bex  Anglorum  cum 
septem  adebus  belli  statim  pervenit.** 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  500. 

'  See  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  quoted  in  the  last  page. 
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oHAP.  ziv.  passed  the  Northumbrian  fix)iitier ;  the  King  had  no  time 
to  diverge  or  tarry  at  his  own  lordship  of  Coningsburgh, 
where  the  famous  castle  of  a  later  age  has  usurped  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  house  of  Harold.^    They  marched  on 
through  the  great  province  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war ; 
and  on  the  Sunday  evenings  on  the  very  day  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  York,  the  English  army  reached  the  last  stage  of 
the  ordinary  route  between  the  two  great  cities  of  southern 
The  Eng-    and  northern  England.    This  was  at  Tadcaster,  the  Roman 
Tadcaster.  Calcaria,  a  town  on  the  "Wharf,  best  known  from  its  neigh- 
S^^'tember  bo^^hood  to  the  later  battle-field  of  Towton.     It  was  in  the 
24.  Wharf,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  English  ships  had 

sought  shelter  when  the  Northern  armada  sailed  up  the 
Ouse.    It  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  still  navigable  as  high 
as  Tadcaster  for  the  small  craft  of  the  river,  whose  local 
name  of  ieeh  suggests  the  memory  of  the  first  vessels  which 
landed  our  fathers  in  the  Isle  of  Britain.^    We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  was  equally  accessible  to  such  light  war-ships 
as  an  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  would  be  likely  to  keep  in 
his  service.    At  Tadcaster  then  King  Harold  found  and 
reviewed  the  English  fleet,*  doubtless  with  an  eye  to  pos- 
sible future  operations  against  the  ships  at  Riccall,  which 
the  events  of  the  morrow  rendered  needless.     The  army 
Harold       then  marched  on  by  the  last  stage  of  the  Roman  way, 
SiTOugh      locally  known  as  the  Hi^A  Street.     At  last,  on  Monday 
Monda       moming,  King  Harold  of  England  entered  his  northern 
September  capital,  the  city  which,  only  the  day  before,  had  bowed  in 

*  See  above,  p.  61. 

*  I  need  hardly  quote  the  well-known  passage  of  Gildas  (§  33)  telling 
how  our  forefathers,  "grez  catulomm  de  cubili  lesens  barbarisB  '*  as  he  calls 
us,  came  '*  tribus,  ut  lingua  ejus  exprimitur,  cyulis,  DOstrA  linguA  longis 
navibus/*  Gf.  Bseda,  i.  15.  The  Englishman  however  does  not  use  the 
English  word  preserved  to  us  by  the  Briton. 

>  Ohron.  Ab.  1066.  "  pa  tfmang  Jnasan  com  Harald  Eogla  cyningc  mid 
ealre  his  fyrdo  on  0one  Sunnandseg  to  T^tSa  and  pnr  his  U0  fyloade."  See 
above,  p.  347. 
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ignondnioiis  homage  to  Harold  of  Norway.  He  was  re-  ch^.  ziy. 
ceived  with  joy;  provincial  jealousies  were  lulled  for  a 
moment  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy^  and  the  Danes 
and  Angles  of  York  pressed  eagerly  to  welcome  the  West- 
Saxon  deliverer.^  But  the  King  had  other  work  before 
him  than  either  to  repose  after  that  terrible  march  or  to 
enjoy  the  congratulations  of  a  rescued  people.  He  had  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  rescued ;  while  an  enemy  was  in 
the  land,  Harold  knew  but  one  duly,  to  press  on  to  the 
place  where  the  enemy  might  be  found.  He  had  to  save 
the  land  from  further  desolation;  he  had  to  smite  before 
the  expected  hostages  could  be  gathered  together ;  he  had 
to  smite,  once  and  for  ever,  the  enemy  who  lay  before  him, 
that  he  might  turn  and  meet  the  yet  more  fearful  enemy 
to  whom  his  southern  shores  lay  open.  He  pressed  on 
through*  the  rejoicing  city,  he  pressed  on  to  the  Norwegian 
camp ;  and  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  energy  and  his 
labours  in  the  glorious  fight  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Of  the  details  of  that  awful  day  we  have  no  authentic  BATTLE 
record.    We  have  indeed  a  glorious  description,  conceived  ford- 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  warlike  poetry  of  the  North,  ^^^^^' 
but  it  is  a  description  which,  when  critically  examined,  September 
proves  to  be  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  battle-  j^^  j^^* 
piece  in  the  Iliad.^    The  tale  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  wegian 
in  our  early  history.     We  have  all  heard  how  the  North- 
men, rejoicing  in  their  supposed  victory,  were  going  forth, 
light-hearted  and  careless,  unprotected  by  defensive  harness, 

}  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  105 ;  Laing,  iii.  86.  *'  pat  sama  kvelld,  ^ptir  sdlar- 
&11  kom  sannan  at  borginni  Haralldr  konungr  Gudenason  med  dvigan  her 
reid  hann  I  borgina  at  villd  oe  (N>cka  alhra  borgar-manna."  He  is  wrong 
however  in  making  Harold  reach  York  on  the  Sanday  erening  and  pass 
the  night  in  the  city. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  1066.  '*  Harold  Engla  Cyningc  ...  for  ^  on  Monandeg 
kwrh  tU  Eoferwic.** 

'  See  Appendix  GC. 
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CHAP.  XXV.  to  take  fidl  possession  of  their  conquest.  That  very  morn- 
ing King  Harold  of  Norway  was  to  hold  his  courts  and 
to  assemble  his  new  subjects,  within  the  walls  of  York. 
He  was  there  formally  to  assume  the  government^  to  dis- 
pose of  offices,  and  to  proclaim  laws  for  his  new  realm. 
Approach  On  his  march  a  cloud  of  dust  is  seen  in  the  distance;  pre- 
Ush  wmyf"  s^i^tly  shields  and  arms  glistening  like  ice  ^  are  to  be  seen 
beneath  it.  It  is  the  host  of  King  Harold  of  England. 
The  heart  of  Tostig  fails  him ;  let  them  hasten  back  to 
their  shipsj  let  them  gather  their  comradesj  and  put  on 
their  coats  of  mail.  Not  so  the  hero  of  Norway.  Mes* 
sengers  on  swift  horses  are  sent  to  summon  the  party  who 
are  left  by  the  ships^  and  meanwhile  Harold  Hardrada 
marshals  his  army  for  the  fight.  The  shield-wall  is  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  complete  circle,  with  the  Land-waster 
waving  in  its  centre.  A  dense  wood  of  spears  bristles  in 
fix)nt  of  the  circle,  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  English 
horsemen.  King  Harold  of  Norway  rides  round  his  host; 
his  black  horse  stumbles,  and  he  falls;  but  his  ready  wit 
wards  off  the  evil  omen ;  a  £ill  is  lucky  for  a  traveller. 
But  the  eye  of  his  rival  is  upon  him;  King  Harold  of 
England  sees  his  fidl.  '<  Who/'  he  asks,  '^  is  the  tall  man 
who  fell  from  his  horse,  the  man  with  the  blue  kirtle  and 
the  goodly  helm?''  *'It  is  King  Harold  of  Norway.** 
"  A  tall  man  and  a  goodly  is  he,  but  methinks  his  luck 
Meeting  of  has  left  him."  Then  follows  the  yet  more  striking  scene 
Harolds,  where  the  two  Kings,  alike  in  name  and  in  might,  meet 
face  to  face  before  the  battle.  Twenty  of  the  Thingmen, 
clothed  horse  and  man  in  armour,  ride  forth  to  the  host 
of  the  Northmen.  One  of  them  bears  to  Earl  Tostig  the 
greeting  and  message  of  his  brother  King  Harold.  Let 
him  return  to  his  allegiance,  and  he  shall  again  have  the 

*  SnoiTo,  Johnstone,  206  ;  Laing,  iii.  87.  *'  peir  gordo  sva,  oc  var  lidit  twi 
meira,  er  ufligarr  f<$r,  oc  allt  at  si^  sem  &  eina  is-mol  udi,  er  yapnin 
gldado." 
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Earldom  of  Northumberland;  nay  he  shall  have  a  third  chap.  xiv. 
of  the  Kingdom  to  rule  together  with  the  King.  ''  What 
then^"  asks  Tostig^  ''shall  be  given  to  King  Harold  of 
Norway  ? "  "  Seven  feet  of  ground/'  is  the  famous 
answer,  "  or  as  much  more  as  he  is  taller  than  other  men/'  * 
«  Go  then/'  says  Tostig,  "and  tell  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land  to  make  him  ready  for  the  battle.  Never  shall  men 
say  in  Norway  that  Earl  Tostig  brought  King  Harold 
Sigfurdsson  hither  to  England,  and  then  went  over  to  his 
foes.''  The  horsemen  ride  back  to  the  host  of  England, 
and  Harold  Hardrada  asks  who  is  the  man  who  spoke  so 
well.  Tostig  answers  that  it  was  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land. "Why  then/'  asks  Hardrada,  "was  it  not  told 
me  ?  he  should  never  have  gone  back  to  tell  of  our  men's 
slaughter."  Tostig,  with  some  traces  still  left  in  his  soul 
of  the  days  when  he  went  forth  with  an  honest  heart  to 
curb  the  freebooters  of  Northumberland,  answers  that  he 
could  never  be  the  murderer  of  the  brother  who  came  to 
offer  him  friendship  and  dominion.  "  If  one  of  us  must 
die,  let  him  slay  me  rather  than  that  I  should  slay  him." 
To  this  sentiment  the  Norwegian  King  vouchsafes  no 
answer,  but  he  turns  to  his  comrades  with  the  remark  that 
"the  King  of  the  English  was  but  a  small  man,  but  that 
he  stood  well  in  his  stirrups." 

If  this  &mous  dialogue  is  plamly  mythical,  the  glow-  Mythical 
ing  narrative  of  the  fight  itself  is  so  still  more  plainly,  of  the 

story. 
^  Hiis  famous  saying  is  proverbial.  We  find  it  applied  to  William  in 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1087  ;  "  Se  |>e  was  lerur  rice  cyng  and  maniges 
landea  hlaford,  he  nsfde  ^  ealles  landes  baton  seofon  fot  msel."  It  was 
also  long  after  applied  to  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  Bernese  historian 
Valerius  Anshelm  (i.  143) ;  "  Der  Herzog  .  .  .  ward  von  verachter  Macht 
mit  sieben  Sohuh  Erdrychs  zu  Raw  gesetst  und  Temiigt."  It  is  the 
same  general  idea  as  the  .£schylean  lines, 
X96pa  vcduy  9iaiHi\as, 

T&p  fuydKmy  irf Simf  itfiotpovs, 

Sept.  c.  Theb.  713. 
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oHAP.  XIV.  The  main  strength  of  the  English  is  eonceiyed  to  lie  in 
ticmof  the"  ^^^  horsemen ;  they  charge  in  vain  against  the  Norwe- 

detailfl  of    pan  circle,  the  dense  shield-wall  and  the  bristling  spears, 
the  Diittle* 

One  assault  after  another  is  beaten  off;  at  last  the  North- 
men, proud  of  their  resistance,  become  eager  for  more 
active  success.  They  break  the  line  to  pursue  the  English ; 
as  soon  as  the  shield-wall  is  broken,  the  English  horse- 
men turn  and  overwhelm  them  with  javelins  and  arrows. 
King  Harold  of  Norway  stands  at  first  by  his  standard ; 
the  inspiration  of  the  scald  comes  upon  him ;  he  sings  of 
the  fight  to  be  won  by  the  hand  and  the  sword  of  the 
warrior,  though  his  breast  be  imgiuuded  by  the  corslet. 
When  the  shield-wall  is  broken,  the  Berserker  rage  seizes 
him,  and  he  leaves,  like  Eadmund,  his  post  by  the 
standard ;  with  his  huge  two-handed  sword  he  bursts  upon 
the  ranks  of  the  English ;  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  give 
way  before  that  terrible  weapon;  the  English  are  well 
nigh  driven  to  flight  by  his  single  arm ;  but  an  arrow 
pierces  bis  throat ;  the  mighty  form  &lls  to  the  ground, 
and  his  chosen  comrades  die  around  him.  The  battle 
pauses  awhile;  each  side  alike  rests,  as  it  were,  to  do 
honour  to  the  tail  of  one  so  mighty.  Tostig  takes  the  royal 
poet  by  the  Land-waster ;  Harold  of  England  again  em- 
ploys the  momentary  lull  once  more  to  offer  peace  to  his 
brother  and  quarter  to  the  surviving  Northmen.  A  fierce 
cry  from  the  Norwegian  ranks  is  the  answer;  as  one  man 
they  will  die  rather  than  receive  quarter  from  the  English. 
The  war-shout  is  raised,  the  fight  begins  again,  and  the 
second  act  is  closed  by  the  fall  of  Tostig.^  The  reinforce- 
ment now  arrives  from  the  ships.  They  come  in  ftiU 
harness ;  their  chief  is  Eystein  Orre,  the  personal  favourite 

'  The  moment  of  TosUg's  death  is,  oddlj  enough,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Saga.  But  the  construction  of  the  story  clearly  requires  it  to  be  placed 
here.  Tostig  takes  Harold's  place  by  the  standard.  Afterwards  Eystein 
takes  it.     Tostig  is  clearly  killed  between  these  two  points. 
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of  the  King  and  the  promised  husband  of  his  daughter  chap.  xiv. 
Maiy.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  third  act  of  the  fight,  the 
Storm  of  Orre^  as  it  was  called  in  Northern  song.  He 
and  his  men  come  up  wearied  with  the  swift  march  from 
the  ships;  still  they  begin  the  third  struggle^  the  most 
terrible  of  all.  Eystein  takes  the  post  bj  the  Land- 
waster,  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  and  Tostig;  the 
fight  is  waged  more  fiercely  than  ever;  the  English  are 
well  nigh  driven  to  flight.  At  last  the  Berserker  rage 
seizes  on  the  Northmen ;  they  throw  away  their  coats  of 
mail ;  some  are  slain  by  the  English^  some  fall  of  sheer 
weariness  and  die  without  a  wound.  Still  the  fight  is 
kept  up  till  night-&ll;  by  that  time  the  chief  men  of 
Norway  have  fidlen,  and  the  remnant  of  the  host  escapes 
under  the  cover  of  the  darkness. 

Such  is  the  magnificent  legend  which  has  been  commonly  Meagre- 
accepted  as  the  history  of  this  fitmous  battle.     I  shall  else-  genuine 
where  examine  the  whole  story  in  detail ;  it  is  enough  to  say  »<^^*«- 
here  that  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is^  in  the  Saga^ 
wholly  misconceived,  and  that  a  story  which  represents 
horsemen  as  the  chief  strength  of  an  English  army  in  the 
eleveiith  century  is  at  once  shown  to  be  a  tale  of  later  date. 
And  it  is  disappointing  that,  for  so  detailed  and  glowing 
a  tale,  we  have  so  little  of  authentic  history  to  substitute. 
Still,  from  such  accounts  as  we  have,  combined  with  our 
knowledge  of  what  an  English  army  of  that  age  really 
was,  we  can  form  a  fiur  general  idea  of  the  day  which 
beheld  the  last  triumph    of   Harold    the  son    of  Grod- 
wine,  the  last  triumph  of  pure  and  unmixed  Teutonic 
England. 

King  Harold  then  marched  through  York,  and  found  Sudden 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  Norwegian  host  on  the  right  of  the 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  wholly  unprepared  for  his  attack,  ^'^i^^^- 
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CHAF.  XIV.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have  been^  as  the  story 
represents  them,  going  to  a  peaceful  meeting  at  York. 
Anyhow,  the  invaders,  rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Fulford, 
in  the  capitulation  of  York,  in  the  promised  submission 
of  all  Northumberland,  had  no  idea  of  the  suddenness  of 

Loyalty      the  blow  which  was  coming  upon  them.    The  speed  and 

of  tll6 

ooontry.  secrecy  with  which  Harold  was  able  to  accomplish  this 
memorable  march  not  only  bears  witness  to  his  own  skill 
and  energy,  but  also  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  of  his 
army  and  for  the  general  loyalty  of  the  country.  Fast  as 
Harold  may  have  pressed  on,  individual  spies  or  deserters, 
had  there  been  any  such,  could  always  have  outstripped 
him,  and  could  have  borne  the  news  of  his  approach  to  the 
enemy.  But  no  such  treason  marred  his  well-conceived 
and  well-executed  scheme.  He  came  on  the  Northmen 
unawares;^  the  men  who  deemed  that  all  Northumber- 
land, perhaps  that  all  England,  was  their  own,  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  a  new  Brunanburh, 
a  happier  Assandun.  A  leader,  the  peer  of  iSthelstan 
and  Eadmund,  commanded  a  band  of  tried  and  chosen 
warriors  such  as  ^thelstan  and  Eadmund  never  knew. 
Eadwine  and  Morkere,  with  their  hurried  levies,  had 
doubtless  done  their  best;  but  the  invaders  had  now  to 
deal  with  a  very  different  enemy.  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land was  upon  them;  they  were  fstce  to  face  with  his 
personal  following,  with  those  terrible  Thingmen,  each 
one  of  whom,  men  said,  was  a  match  for  any  other  two. 
But  Harold  Hardrada  and  his  varied  host  showed  no 
lack  of  gallantry ;  the  victory  was  won  only  by  the 
hard  fighting  of  a  whole  day.^     The  English,  invisible, 

^  CShron.  Ab.  **  Da  com  Harold  Engla  cyning  heom  ongean  on  unwaran 
begeondan  )were  brycge."  Chron.  Wig.  "  Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng  on 
unwser  on )»  Normenn." 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  Swy^e  beardlica  lange  on  d»g  feobtende  waBron.*"  Chron. 
Wig.  "  And  \mT  wsBrf^  on  deg  switSe  siranglic  gefeoht  on  hA  halfe.**    Flor. 
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it  would  seem,  till  they  reached  the  low  brow  of  Helmsley,  chap.  xiv. 
came  at  once  upon  that  portion  of  the  Norwegian  army,  J^^j^^^® 
utterly  unprepared  and  seemingly  not  fully  armed,^  which  the  right 
found  itself  on  the  right,  the  York  side,  of  the  Derwent.  Derwent. 
They  were  of  course  unable  to  bear  up  suocessfiilly  against 
so  sudden  and  terrible  an  attack.    But  the  resistance  which 
they  made  no  doubt  gave  time  for  their  comrades  on  the 
other  bank,  with  their  King  at  their  head,  to  form  in  the 
full  array  of  the  shield-wall.      This  division,  on  account 
of  the  slight  slope  down  to  the  river,  would  even  have 
a  certain  advantage  of  ground  over  the  English.      The 
fight  then  began  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  English  on 
the  detachment  to  the  right  of  the  river.     Yielding,  but 
not  flying,^  the  unprepared  and  half -armed  Northmen 
were  driven  across  the  stream.     English  minstrels,  frag- 
ments of  whose  songs  crop  out  in  the  narrative  of  colder 
annalists,  again  told  how  the  living  crossed  the  river  over 
the  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades  which  choked  its  stream.^ 

And  now  an  act  of  daring  devotion  placed  a  nameless  North-  ^e  bridge 

aeienQOQ 
man,  whose  deed  is  recorded  not  by  his  countrymen  but  by  ^  a  dngle 

his  enemies,  on  a  level  with  Horatius  on  the  bridge  of  Rome    ^    ™*"' 

and  with  Widfstan  on  the  bridge  of  Maldon.^    Alone  for 

Wig.  "Rex  Anglomm  Haroldus  .  .  .  plenam  victoriam,  lioet  acerrim^ 
pugnatam  fuiaset,  habuit.** 

^  Thifl  appears  not  only  in  the  Saga,  but  also  in  MarianuB  (Perts,  ▼.  559) ; 
"AralduB  Bex  Anglonun,  .  .  .  quum  Araldum  imparatum  absque  loriois 
et  ceteris  ejusdem  rei  invenisset,  bello  occidit."  So  Saxo  (207),  where 
however  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  ;  "  [Haraldi]  cunctationem 
Norwagienses  timori  oonsentaneam  rati,  negUcHs  oorporum  munimintis, 
perinde  ac  secnri  periculum  validiiis  pnadse  incubuerunt.  Sed  dam  incau- 
tibs  rannt  sparsi  palantesque  ab  Anglis  nuUo  negotio  (I)  troddati  sont." 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  76a  B.  "  Maximus  numerus  Anglorum  Norwa- 
genses  cedere  sed  non  fugere  compulit." 

'  lb.  '*  Ultra  fiumen  igitur  repuUd,  viyis  super  mortuos  transeuntibui^ 
magnanimiter  reetiterunt.**  See  the  use  of  the  same  proverbial  expression 
above,  p.  35i« 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  299.  This  story  is  found  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle, 
being  the  last  entry,  added  in  another  hand,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Earle^ 

VOL.  ni.  B  b 
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OHAP.  xiy.  a  while  he  kept  the  pass  against  the  whole  English  army ; 
forty  men  fell  beneath  his  axe ;^  an  arrow  was  shot  at  him 
in  vain;'  at  last  an  Englishman  found  means  to  creep 
under  the  bridge  and  pierced  him  through  beneath  his 
TheEng-    oorselet.^     The  hindrance  offered  by  this  valiant  enemy 
the  bridge,  being  removed^  the  English  host^  their  Eang  at  their 
midn  fiffht  ^^^^  passed  the  bridge,  and  now  the  fiercest  fighting  of 
b€^n8.       the  day  began.    Details  are  lacking,  but  it  needs  no  special 
flight  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  slight  slope  above 
the  present  village,  where  a  newly-built  church  has  lately 
risen,  covered  by  the  bristling  ring   of  the   Northmen, 
the  fortress   of  shields,  so  often  sung  of  alike  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  Scandinavian  minstrelsy.     We  may  picture  to 
ourselves  how  the  axes  of  England  rang  on  that  firm  array 

in  the  Northumbrian  dialect.  Mr.  Earle  (Parallel  Chronicler,  p.  zxzviii.) 
ingeniously  oonoeiveB  that  the  account  of  the  battle  in  this  Chronicle,  so 
much  fuller  than  in  any  of  the  others,  is  due  to  some  Northumbrian  visitor^ 
who  at  last  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  a  little  himself.  The  story  is  not 
told  by  Florence,  but  it  is  found  in  William  of  Malmeebury  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  with  some  variations. 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  2a8.  "  Uno  et  altero  et  pluribus  nostne  partis  [Wil- 
liam for  once  writes  as  an  Englishman]  interemtis."  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  762  B)  is  more  precise  or  more  romantic ;  '*  Plus  xL  viris  An- 
glorum  securi  csedens  elect&." 

"  Chron.  Ab.  "  pa  seite  an  Englisce  mid  anre  flan,  ac  hit  nactes  ne 
widstod.*'  The  shooting  of  one  arrow  seems  looked  on  as  an  exploit  on 
the  English  side.  William  of  Malmesbury  has  confounded  this  shot  with 
the  death-blow;  *'Unus  ex  coUateralibus  Regis  jaculimi  ferreum  in  eum 
eminiis  vibrat,  quo  ille,  dum  gloriabundus  proludit  ips&  securitate  incautior, 
terebratus,  victoriam  Anglis  concessit." 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  ]»  com  an  oiper  under  jtere  brigge,  and  hine  pvafS- 
■tang  en  tmder  jtere  brunie."  Hen.  Hunt.  u.  s.  *'  Quidam  navim  ingressus 
per  foramina  pontis  in  celandis  eum  percussit  jaculo."  Compare  the  death 
of  Eadmund  Ironside,  vol.  i.  p.  438.  On  the  "foramina  pontis'*  com- 
pare a  bridge  described  by  Bicher  {W.  50)  which  '*  tantis  enim  et  tot  hiatibus 
patebat,"  &c.  At  Boroughbridge  in  1321  Humfrey  Earl  of  Hereford  was 
pierced  in  exactly  the  same  way.  See  Chron.  Galfredi  le  Baker,  p.  65. 
The  memory  of  the  English  exploit  is  kept  up  on  the  spot  by  a  yearly 
baking  of  pies  of  pears,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat — "pear-boat 
pies" — at  the  feast  held  on  (I  think)  the  Monday  after  the  day  of  the 
battle. 
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of  bucklers;  how  step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  up  the  slopes,  chap.  xit. 
on  to  the  Battle-flats,   the   Housecarls  of  King  Harold 
clave  their  way.     We  may  see  how,  step  by  step,  inch  by  ObBtinacy 
inch,  dealing  blow  for  blow  even  in  filling  back.  North-  fig^thig 
man  and  Scot  and  Fleming^  gave  way  before  the  irre- ^'.^  ^<^*^ 
sistible  charge  of  the  renowned  Thingpnen.     We  may  see 
the  golden  Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  iSlfred, 
glitter  on  high  over  this  its  latest  field  of  triumph.    We 
may  hear  the  shouts  of  ^'  Holy  Rood''  and  ''  God  Almighty'' 
sound  for  the  last  time  as  an  English  host  pressed  on  to 
victory.     We  may  see  two  kingly  forms  towering  high 
over  either  host;   we   may,   if  we  will,  bring  the  two 
Harolds  face  to   &ce,  and  hear  the  two-handed  axe  of 
England  clashing  against  the  two-handed  sword  of  Nor- 
way.    We  may  see  the  banished  Englishman  defiant  to 
the  last,  striking  the  last  blow  against  the  land  which 
had  reared  him  and  the  brother  who  had  striven  to  save 
him  from  his  doom.     We  may  call  up  before  our  eyes  the  Complete 
final  moment  of  triumph,  when  for  the  last  time  English-  ^the^ 
men  on  their  own  soil  had  possession  of  the  place  of*^^^- 
slaughter,*  and  when  the  Land-waster  of  Norway  was 
lowered  before  the  victorious  Standard  of  the   Fighting 
Man.     At  least  we  know  that  the  long  struggle  of  that 
day  was   crowned   by  complete  victory  on  the  side  of 
England.      The  leaders   of  the  invading   host   lay  each 
man  ready  for  all  that  England  had  to  give  him,  his 
seven  feet  of  English  ground.     Here  Harold  of  Norway,  Death  of 
the  last  of  the  ancient  Sea- Kings,  yielded  up  that  fiery  Hardrada, 
soul  which  had  braved  death  in  so  many  forms  and  in  so 
many  lands.      The    warrior    of   Africa,   the    pilgrim    of 
Jerusalem,  had  at  last  met  his  {ate  in  an  obscure  comer 

^  The  preflence  of  Flemings,  followers  no  doubt  of  Tostig,  is  attested  in 
the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  ;  "  And  ))ere  michel  wel  geslogon, 
ge  Korweis  ge  Flaming. " 

'  Chron.  Wig.  "And  Engle  ahton  wslstowe  geweald  ;"  the  old  formula. 
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OHAP.  xiY.  of  Britain,  whose  mune  but  for  him  might  have  been 

ofTofltig,    unknown  to  history.     There  Tostig  the  son  of  Godwine, 

an  exile  and  a  traitor,  ended  in  crime  and  sorrow  a  life 

which  had  begun  with  promises  not  less  bright  than  that 

of  the        of  his  royal  brother.    There  died  the  nameless  prince  whom 

the  excitement  of  battle  or  the  hope  of  plunder  had  led 

from  the  land  which  had  once  sheltered  the  English  King 

in  his  days  of  exile.     The  whole  strength  of  the  Northern 

army  was  broken ;  a  few  only  escaped  by  flighty  and  found 

Escape  of   means  to  reach  the  ships  at  Riccall.^    Among  these  was 

the  Wiking  who  had  come  from  the  remotest  North  to  win 

his  share  in  the  plunder  of  conquered  England.     Godred 

survived  when  Harold  and  Tostig  fell;  but  he  returned 

not  to  his  Iceland  home;  he  found  a  nearer  shelter  with 

his  namesake  the  son  of  Sihtric.     He  fled  to  the  Isle  where 

he  was  himself  to  reign  as  a  conqueror^  aud  to  make  his 

Kingdom  of  Man  the  centre  of  victorious  warfare  against 

Utter        Dublin  and  all  Leinster.^     But  the  great  mass  of  the  vast 

of  theNoi^  host  of  Hardrada  lay  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.^ 

^^^       Beside  those  who   fell   beneath  the   English  axes,  many 

were  drowned  in  the  river ;  others  died,  we  know  not  how, 

by  fire.*     Only  a  few  of  that  great  host  could  have  found 

even  that  smaU  allowance  of  English  earth  which  was  to 

be  granted  to  their  leader.     We  need  not  believe  the  tale 

*  Chitm.  Wig.    *'OCJ)  hig  sume  to  scype  ooman." 
^  See  aboye,  p.  346. 

"  The  WoroQBter  Chronicle  says  emphatically,  *•  p«r  wsbs  lyt  to  lafe." 
So  the  Abingdon  writer ;  "  p»r  wss  Harold  cyning  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig 
eorl  ofelagen  and  ungerim  foloes  mid  heom,  egOer  ge  Normana  ge  Eng- 
lisca."  Cf.  Orderic  (500  A) ;  "  Nimius  sanguis  ex  utrAque  parte  efinsus  est 
et  innumerabilis  [ungerim]  hominum  bestiali  rabie  furentium  multitude 
trucidata  est." 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  "  Sume  adruncen  and  sume  eac  forbeemde,  and  swa  mis- 
lioe  f6r£urene."  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  B) ;  "  Angli  .  .  . 
totam  Xorwagensium  aciem  yel  armis  straverunt  vel  igne  deprehensos 
combuBserunt."  Compare  the  story  in  the  Saga  (Laing,  iii.  95)  of  Waltheof 
burning  the  Normans  after  Senlao. 
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which  told  how  the  heads  of  Tostig  and  Harold  of  Norway  ohap.  xiv. 
were  brought,  as  savage  trophies  of  victory,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  King.^    We  know  on  better  authority  The  body 
that  the  body  of  his  fallen  brother  was  sought  for  and  founded 
found  among  the  slain  by  a  distinctive  mark  of  his  body.^  ySk*^  ** 
The  wounds  dealt  by  the  Danish  axe  were  deep  and  ghastly ; 
a  head  cloven  to  the  chin  with  the  full  strength  of  the 
two  arms  of  an  English  Housecarl  would  show  but  few 
features  by  which  Qytha  or  Judith  could  have  recognized 
the  slain.     The  giant  form  of  Hardrada  doubtless  needed 
no  mark  to  distinguish  him  from  lesser  men.     We  know 
not  where  he  found  his  promised  allotment  ;3  but  the  tie 
of  kindred  pleaded  for  Tostig,  and  the  body  of  the  banished 
Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  found  a  grave  within  the  walls, 
no  doubt  within  the  primatial  minster,  of  the  city  where 
he  had  ruled  so  sternly.^     But  no  funeral  rites  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  meaner  dead  of  the  invading  army.     The  bones 
of  the  slain  remained  on  the   groimd  for  many  years,* 
bearing  witness,  in  the  days  of  England's  bondage,  how 
hard  fought  had  been  the  last  victorious  fight  of  her  last 
native  King.     For  in  truth  the  vanquished  invaders  had  Heavy  loss 
sold  their  lives  dearly.     The  English  host  was  far  from  English, 
coming  forth  scatheless  from  that  awful  struggle.     Many 

^  Liber  de  Hydft,  p.  29a.  "Haroldus  . .  .  et  Tostius  .  . .  vied  oocubue- 
rant,  seotaque  eorum  capita  Kegi  Haroldo  sunt  deportata."  So  Guy  of 
Amiens,  37 ; 

"  InviduB  ille  Cain  fratris  caput  amputat  ense, 
Et  caput  et  corpus  sic  sepelivit  humo." 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  252.  "  Cadaver  ejus,  indicio  verruc»  inter  duas  scapu- 
las agnitum."     Can  this  account  be  reconciled  with  the  other  t 

'  The  Hyde  writer  (u.  s.)  sends  him  to  be  buried  in  Norway ;  "  Corpus 
defoncld  Regis  his  qui  remanserant  deportandum  in  proprium  regnum  Bex 
Haroldus  concessit." 

*  Will.  Malms,  u.s.  "  Cadaver  . . .  sepulturam  Eboraci  meruit." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "  Locus  etiam  belli  pertranseuntibus  evidenter  patet, 
ubi  magna  congeries  ossium  mortuorum  usque  hodie  jaoet,  et  indicium  ruinsa 
multiplicis  utriusque  gentis  exhibet." 
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OHAP.  xiv.  a  fiuthfiil  Housecarl,  many  a  noble  Thegn^^  had  given  his 
life  for  England  and  for  her  chosen  King.  But  the  victory 
was  a  victory  as  decisive  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  war&re.  Harold  had  swept  from  the 
earth  an  enemy  compared  with  whom  ^Ifgar  and 
G-ruffp-dd  might  seem  but  as  the  puppets  of  a  moment. 
He  stood  victorious  after  a  day  of  slaughter^  compared 
with  which  the  hardest  struggles  of  his  Welsh  campaigns 
might  seem  but  as  the  mimic  war&re  which  men  wage 
against  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar.* 

Harold'B         But  the  conqueror  of  Stamfordbridge,  during  the  few 

ings  with    days  of  life  and  kingship  which  still  were  his^  had  to  show 

Se^r^     himself  in  a  light  yet  nobler  than  that  of  a  conqueror. 

nantoftheThat  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  which  was  as  marked 
Northmen.  j      r       * 

in  the  character  of  Harold  as  his  valour  and  energy,  was 
now^  as  ever^  extended  to  enemies  who  could  no  longer 
resist.     He  had  shown  forbearance  to  domestic  traitors; 

^  flor.  Wig.  "licet  de  tot&  Anglift  fortiores  quosque  in  prceliis  duobuB 
ben^  sdret  jam  oeoidisse.** 

*  Hie  death  of  Harold  Hardrada  was  foUowed  by  a  time  of  untufoal  quiet 
in  the  Korth.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Olaf  and  Magnus,  of  whom 
Magnus  died  in  1069,  after  which  Olaf  reigned  alone  till  1093.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Magnus  Barefoot,  who  figures  in  English  history  as 
the  invader  of  Anglesey  in  1098  (see  aboye,  p.  542).  Snorro  (Johnstone, 
aai ;  Laing,  iii.  98)  says  that  Harold  Hardrada's  daughter  Mary  (see 
aboye,  pp.  340,  344,  367)  died  suddenly  in  Orkney  on  the  same  day  that 
her  father  and  her  lover  Eystein  died  at  Stamfordbridge. 

Tostig  left  two  sons  by  Judith,  Skule  and  KetiL  They  returned  to 
Norway  with  Olaf  (Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  122)  Laing,  iii.  97-99),  from 
whom  they  both  received  grants  of  land  in  Norway,  where  they  became 
founders  of  families— representatives  of  the  male  line  of  Earl  Godwine. 
Skule  especially  was  in  high  honour  with  Olaf.  Their  mother  Judith 
remarried  with  Welf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  son  of  the  Marquess  Azo  (see  above, 
p.  197),  and  was  thus  an  ancestress  of  the  House  of.  Brunswick.  Some  of 
the  German  historians  mistake  her  for  the  widow  of  Harold  instead  of  the 
widow  of  Tostig.  See  Appendix  N,  where  I  have  also  spoken  of  her  degree 
of  kindred  to  Baldwin  the  Fifth  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  134).  She  was  undoubtedly 
his  sister,  and  not  his  daughter,  and  she  might  be  called,  in  a  wide  sense, 
the  niece  of  Eadward. 
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he  had  shown  it  to  rebellious  vassals;  he  had  now  to  show  ohap.  xiv. 
it  to  men  who  had  borne  their  share  in  an  unprovoked  in- 
vasion. The  Norwegian  ships  still  lay  in  the  Ouse.  After 
the  utter  defeat  of  the  land  army,  naval  operations  were 
hardly  needed  against  them;  the  fleet  which  had  been 
arrayed  at  Tadcaster  was  not  called  into  action^  but  the 
King  of  the  English  sent  to  Olaf  and  the  Orkney  Earls^ 
and  oflered  them  peace,^  ''  They  came  up  to  our  King/'* 
seemingly  to  his  court  at  York ;  they  gave  hostages  and 
swore  oaths  that  they  would  for  ever  keep  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  this  luid.  In  four  and  twenty  ships^  the 
remnant  of  the  host  of  Hardrada  sailed  away  from  the 
shores  of  Northumberland.  Since  the  day  of  Stamford- 
bridge  the  kindred  nations  of  Scandinavia,  bound  to  us  by 
so  many  ties^  have  never  appeared  on  English  ground  in 
any  guise  but  that  of  friends  and  deUverers.^ 

This  negotiation  may  have  occupied  the  two  or  three  Harold 
days  immediately  following  the  battle.  Urgently  as 
Harold's  presence  was  needed  in  the  southern  part  of  his 
Kingdom^  he  could  not  reftise  a  few  days  for  the  need- 
fid  rest  of  himself  and  his  host.  His  presence  too  was 
needed  for  the  settlement  of  the  troubled  affairs  of  North- 
humberland,  and  even  for  the  mere  celebration  of  his 
triumph.  His  victory  was  saddened  by  the  fate  of  his 
brother;  it  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  many  of  his 
valiant  comrades;  his  mind  must  have  been  weighed  down 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  toils  and  dangers  which  were  yet  in 


^  Ghron.  Wig.  *'  Se  kyng  ^  geaf  gryV  Olafe  ]»e8  Noma  cynges  suna,  and 
heora  Biscope  and  jram  eorle  of  Orcan^ge,  and  eallon  ]>an  \>e  on  ])am 
soypom  to  lafe  wseron."  Florence  gives  the  Orkney  Earl  lik  name 
Paul,  and  the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Ghroniole  strangely  calls  Olaf 
"  Hetmundas." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "  Hi  foron  )»  upp  to  uran  kyninge." 

'  Compare  the  auxiliariee  sent  by  Swend,  of  whom  more  in  the  next 
volnme,  and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  who  came  with  William  the  Third. 
Macaulay,  ii.  489 ;  iii.  625. 
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oHAP.  ziv.  store  for  him  elsewhere.  Still  the  victor  could  not  shrink 
^Vkto"*  ^™  ^^  accustomed  celebration  of  so  great  a  victory.  The 
NewB  King  was  at  the  banquet/  when  a  messenger  appeared,  who 
the^d^  had  sped,  with  a  pace  fleeter  even  than  that  of  his  own 
ojfwm»m.  march,  from  the  distant  coast  of  Sussex.*    One  blow  had 

jThureday,  ' 

September  been   warded   off,  but  another   blow  still   more   terrible 

October  i  ?  ^^  &lleD.    Three  days  after  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge^ 

William  Duke  of  the  Normans^  once  the  peaceful  guest 

of  Eadwardj  had  once  again^  but  in  quite  another  guise^ 

made  good  his  landing  on  the  shores  of  England. 

^  I  accept  this  incident,  m  one  likely  to  be  remembered,  from  Henry  of 
Himtingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  C)  and  the  Ramsey  History  (cap.  cxx.),  though 
they  absurdly  represent  the  feast  as  held,  and  the  message  as  brought,  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  when  William  had  not  yet  landed.  So  Waoe  says  of 
his  Thegn  who  brought  the  news  from  Sussex ; 

•«  Ultre  le  Humbre  Pa  trovtf  : 
En  une  viUe  aveit  disn^.'* 

The  writer  of  the  De  Inyentione  (c.  xz.)  most  strangely  makes  Harold  go, 
after  the  battle,  to  Waltham,  and  hear  the  news  there  ;  "  Waltham  rediit, 
ubi  de  applicatione  Normannorum  nimis  yeridicH  narratione  nuntium  sua- 
cepit." 
'  See  the  next  Chapter^  §  a. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  NOBMAN  INVASION  AND  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  HASTINGS.^ 

§  1.  The  Building  of  the  Fleet. 

Wb  left  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  successful  in  every  Sncoess 
negotiation  which  concerned  his  enterprise,  both  with  his  ^iuiam's 
own  subjects  and  with  strangers.    We  saw  his  cause,  after  ^^^ 


*  Tbrongbout  tbis  Chapter^  the  Norman  and  English  accounts  have  < 
fully  to  be  compared,  but  it  is  from  the  Norman  authorities  that  we  have 
to  draw  most  of  our  details.  The  English  writers  seem  to  have  shrunk 
from  dwelling  at  length  on  the  great  "  memory  of  sorrow,"  so  that  all  their 
acooimts  are  comparatively  meagre.  At  this  point  also  we  lose  the  Abing- 
don Chronicle  altogether,  which  ends  with  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge. 
Among  the  Norman  accounts,  the  first  places  belong  to  the  Tapestry  and 
to  William  of  Poitiers.  The  Tapestry,  which  gave  us  no  help  during 
the  period  of  negotiation,  begins  to  be  most  minute  as  soon  as  we  get  to 
the  beginning  of  actual  military  preparations,  and  it  continues  to  be  of 
primary  importance  down  to  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac.  The  high 
authority  of  William  of  Poitiers,  as  a  contemporary  and  seemingly  an 
eyewitness,  is  somewhat  balanced  by  his  constant  strain  of  panegyric  on 
William  and  by  his  no  less  constant  sacrifice  of  chronological  order  to 
the  demands  of  his  rhetoric.  Wace,  the  honest  and  painstaking  inquirer 
of  the  next  century,  has  been  valuable  before,  and  he  becomes  still 
more  valuable  now.  We  are  now  also  reinforced  by  another  important 
narrative  on  the  Norman  side,  the  ''Carmen  de  Bello  Hastingensi" 
by  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  136),  printed  in  Giles'  Scrip- 
tores  Rerum  Gestarum  Willelmi  Conquestoris,  in  the  Chroniques  Anglo- 
Normandes,  and  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica.  This  poem  is 
referred  to,  and  coupled  with  William  of  Poitiers,  by  William  of  Jumibges, 
or  rather  by  his  continuator  (vii.  44) ;  "Si  quis  ver6  pleniiis  ilia  ndsse 
desiderat,  librum  Willelmi  Pictavensis,  Luxoviorum  Archidiaconi,  eadem 
gesta,  sicut  copiosb,  ita  eloquenti  sermone  affifttim  continentem,  legat. 
Edidit  prsBterea  de  e&dem  materia  opus  non  contemnendum  Guide  Epi- 
scopus  Ambianensis,  heroioo  metro  exaratum."    Guy*B  work  is  useful  for 
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CHAP.  XT.  some  hesitation^  zealously  taken  np  by  his  own  people, 
while  volunteers  flocked  eagerly  to  his  muster  from  the 
territories  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  We  have  seen 
his  undertaking  receive  the  highest  of  religious  sanctions 
in  the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Had  the  enterprise 
been  one  against  Anjou  or  France^  warfare  would  have 
begun  long  before  the  period  of  the  year  which  we  have 
now  reached.  But  William's  present  warfare  was  aimed  at 
a  realm  whose  insular  position  shielded  it  at  least  for  a 
season.  England  could  be  reached  only  by  sea^  and  the 
Normandy  of  those  days  had  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power. 
The  army  destined  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  England 
bad  to  be  carried  across  the  Channel.  A  vast  fleet  was 
therefore  needed^  and  a  fleet  had  to  be  created  for  the 
Formation  purpose.  The  creation  of  that  fleet  was  the  work  of  the 
Noiman  summer  of  the  great  year,  while  King  Harold  of  England 
^®®*'  was  so  carefully  guarding  his  southern  coasts.^  As  soon 
1066.  as  the  undertaking  was  finally  determined  on^  the  woods  of 
Normandy  began  to  be  felled,*  and  the  havens  of  Normandy 
resounded  with  the  axes  and  hammers  of  carpenters  and 
ship-builders.^    A  large  proportion  of  the  ships  were  the 

the  details  of  the  voyage  and  the  battle,  and  for  some  of  the  events  after  the 
battle.  With  these  Norman  aocoonts  we  haye  of  course  to  compare  the  short 
narratives  in  our  own  Chronicles  and  in  Florence  ;  some  particular  fiacts 
of  importance  may  also  be  gleaned  from  William  of  Mahnesbury,  from  the 
Waltham  writer  De  InvenHone,  and  from  others  of  the  subsidiary  authors. 

*  See  above,  P-  B^S* 

'  The  cutting  down  of  the  trees  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Tapestry, 
pi.  8.  This  begiiming  at  the  beginning  reminds  one  of  Odysseus  when 
f^ut  to  leave  Kaljrpsd's  island  ;  abrhp  6  rdfiytro  Bovpa  k.t.A.  (Od.  v.  243), 
and  seemingly  we  may  add,  9o&s  94  ol  {jyvro  fpryoy. 

•  They  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  Tapestry.  Wace  too  (11473)  gives 
a  vivid  aocount ; 

* '  Fevres  h  charpentiers  manda ;        Oheviles  fere  et  boiz  doler, 
Dune  v^issiez  h  granz  esforz  N4s  et  esquiz  apareillier, 

Par  Kormendie  k  toz  li  pons,  Yeiles  estendre,  mast  drecier 

Mairrien  atraire  h  fust  porter,        A  grant  entente  et  k  grant  cost" 
Cf.  the  great  speech  of  Dikaiopolis  in  the  Achamians,  471  et  seqq.,  espe- 
cially 526  et  seqq. ;  t^  v*Apwv  8*  ub  Kmrimy  wXarov^ifoiv,  k.tA. 
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offeriDgs  of  the  g^reat  Barons  and  Prelates  of  the  land.^  ohap.  xy.  ^ 
William  Ktz-Osbem,  who  had  been  the  first  man  in^^^^'*" 
Normandy  to  pledge  himself  to  the  enterprise,  now  re-'Wpa. 
deemed  his  pledge  by  the  gift  of  sixty  ships.  The  same 
large  number  was  contributed  by  Boger  of  Montgomery 
and  by  Boger  of  Beaumont,  and  also  by  Hugh  of 
Ayranches,  the  fixture  Earl  of  Chester.  Fifty  ships,  with 
sixty  knights,  formed  the  contingent  of  Hugh  of  Montfort. 
Two  less  famous  men,  Fulk  the  Lame  and  Gterald  the 
Seneschal,^  contributed  forty  each.  The  gift  of  Walter 
Giffaid  was  thirty  ships  with  a  hundred  knights.  The 
same  number  of  ships,  with  their  crews,  were  supplied  by 
Vulgrin,  tiie  pious  and  peaceful  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.  He, 
we  are  told,  was  specially  zealous  in  the  Duke's  cause,^ 
looking  on  him  doubtless  as  the  champion  of  Bome  and  of 
Christendom.  But  greater  even  than  these  great  con- 
tingents were  the  gifts  of  the  Duke's  own  kinsfolk,  of  the 
members  of  the  ducal  house  no  less  than  of  those  sons  of 
his  mother  whom  his  bounty  had  so  lavishly  enriched.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  ships,  the  largest  offering  in  the  whole 
list,  were  the  contribution  of  the  Count  of  Mortain.  A 
gift  second  only  to  that  of  his  brother,  a  gift  of  a  hundred 

^  Ord.  Yit.  494  A.  "In  Neiutri&  multaa  naves  cum  ntensilibns  diligenter 
parats  sunt,  quibus  fabricandis  clerici  et  laici  studiis  et  sumptibus  adhibitis 
pariter  intenderunt."  Wace  (11304)  names  some  of  the  contributors,  and 
a  fiiller  list  is  printed  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  Appendix,  L  463,  and  in  Giles, 
Scriptt.  Will.  Conq.  ai. 

'  I  cannot  identify  Fulk  the  Lame,  who  seems  not  to  occur  in  Domes- 
day. A  Fulk  of  Parmes  signs  a  charter  in  the  Cartulaiy  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Rouen  (p.  465),  and  a  Fulk  of  Caldri  was  a  benefihctor  of  the 
same  house  in  1084  (p.  466).  As  his  charter  is  confirmed  by  King  Philip 
and  not  by  William,  he  was  doubtless  a  Frenchman.  Gerald  the  Seneschal 
('*  Dapifer,"  **  Senescallus  ")  signs  a  charter  of  Bobert  of  Montgomery  (p.  441) 
in  this  very  year  ("anno  dominicss incamationis  mlxv,  tunc  scilicet  quando 
Normannorum  Dux  Guillelmus  cum  classico  apparatn  ultra  mare  erat  pro- 
f  ecturus  '*).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Grerald  the  Marshal  (Maresoalcus)  who 
appears  in  the  Suffolk  Domesday  (438  h)  as  holding  a  former  possession  of 
Earl  j£l%ar. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11 309.   **  Mult  yoleit  li  Dus  avancier." 
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CHAP.  XV.  ships/  was  the  contribution  of  the   Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

William  of  Evreux  gave  eighty,  Robert  of  Eu  sixty.     The 

monk  Nicolas,  the  son  of  Duke  Bichard  the  Third,  now 

Abbot  of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Ouen,  gave  twenty  ships 

with  a  hundred  knights.     Others  of  less  degree  gave  one 

ship  or  more,  according  to  their  means.^    And  among  these 

was   another   monk,   of  less   lofty  birth,   but  of  higher 

personal  renown,  than  the  princely  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen's. 

Bemigius    A  single  ship  with  twenty  knights  was  the  offering  of 

first  Bishop  Bemigius,  then  almoner  of  the  house  of  F^camp,^  but  who 

of  Lincoln,  ^gg  {^  aftertimes  to  be  the  last  Prelate  of  the  ancient  see 
1067-1093. 

of  Dorchester,  the  first  who  placed  his  throne  on  the  lordly 

steep  of  more  &mous  Lincoln.     But  one  gift,  though  the 

gift  of  a  single  ship  only,  had  a  value  beyond  all  others  in 

the  eyes  of  the  Duke.    The  ship  which  was  destined  for  his 

own  use,  the  ship  which  was  to  bear  William  and  his 

fortune,^  was  the   offering  of  the   conjugal  love  of  the 

WilliAm's    Duchess  Matilda.     This  chosen  vessel  bore  the  name  of 

u  if  on!*'    ^^  Mora,  a  name  not  very  easy  to  explain.    Either  at  its 

mI^SJ*^  prow  or  at  its  stem  it  bore  the  likeness  of  a  boy  wrought 

in  gold  blowing  an  ivory  horn  pointing  towards  England.^ 

^  So  the  list  in  Lyttelton  ;  Waoe  (11305)  cuts  down  Odo'a  gift  to  forty. 
'  "  Extra  has  naves .  . .  habuit  Dux  a  quibnsdam  suis  hominibus,  secun- 
dum possibilitatem  unius  navis  cujusque,  multas  alias  naves." 

'  ''  A  Homo  vel  Bumi  eleemosynario  Fescanni,  postea  Episcopo  Lin- 
colniensi,  unam  navem  cum  xx.  militibus/' 

^  Plut.  Gks.  38.  "101,  f^,  y€yyeu€,  rSkfUL  koX  Mi$t  iirfi^v   Kaitrapa  ^ptu 
Koi  T^y  Kaiffaffos  r^xnf  ffviivXiovfrav, 

^  Lyttelton,  i.  464.  ''  Matildis,  postea  Regina,  ejusdem  Ducis  uxor,  ad 
honorem  Ducis  fecit  effid  navem  que  vocabatur  Mora,  in  qui  ipse  Dux 
vectus  est.  In  prorik  ejusdem  navis  fecit  fieri  eadem  Matildis  infimtulum 
de  auro,  dextro  indice  monstrantem  Angliam,  et  sinistrft  manu  imprimen- 
tem  oomu  ebumeum  ori."  Wace's  account  (11594)  is  somewhat  different ; 
"  Sor  li  chief  de  la  nef  devant,  Verz  Engleterre  out  son  viure, 
Ke  marinier  apelent  brant,  Et  Ik  faseit  semblant  de  traire. 

Out  de  coivre  fet  un  en&nt,         Eli  kel  part  ke  la  nef  ooreit,^ 
Saete  et  arc  tendu  portant,  Semblant  de  traire  avant  fikseit." 

In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  9,  the  child  with  his  horn  is  plain  enough,  and  he  looks 
towards  England ;  but  he  is  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  not  at  the  prow, 
and  in  his  left  hand  he  bears  a  pennon. 
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The  whole  number  of  the  fleet  thus  collected  is  variously  ohap.  xv. 
stated.   The  lowest  reckoning  gives  the  exact  number  as  six  ^""^hT'  ^^ 
hundred  and  ninety-six ;  the  largest  of  those  accounts  which  variouBly 
are  at  all  credible  raises  it  to  an  indefinite  number  above 
three  thousand.^     Exaggeration  is  always  to  be  looked  for 
in  such  accounts ;  but  so  great  a  difference  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  wholly  by  exaggeration.     It  is  evident  that 
our  different  accounts  follow  different  ways  of  reckoning; 
that  some^  for  instance,  counted  only  the   ships   strictly 
so  called^   whQe  others  reckoned  also  the  small  craft  of 
every  kind.     The  ships,  after  all,  were  only  large   open  Churacter 
boats  with  a  single  mast  and   sail,  and  with  a  smaller  gbipg. 
boat  attached.    It  is  plain  that  they  were  designed  almost 
wholly  for  transport,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  in  any 
way  equalled  those  mighty  horses  of  the  sea'  which  had 
borne  Swend  and  Cnut  to  the  conquest  of  England. 

But  whQe  William  was  thus  busily  pressing  his  war-  WilUun's 
like  preparations,  he  was,  no  less  characteristically,  largely  to  eode- 
occupied  with   ecclesiastical  affairs.     Indeed  the    chosen  jj^^re*^ 
champion  of  the  saints  and  of  their  honour,  the  armed 
missionary  who  was   setting   forth   to   convert  the  stiff- 

^  The  most  exact  account  is  that  ofWaoe  (11564),  who  heard  the  number 
from  his  father ; 

*'  Maiz  jo  olL  dire  k  mon  pere»  A  porter  armes  e  hemeis. 

Bien  m'en  soyint,  maiz  varlet  ere,  E  jo  en  escript  ai  trov^, 

Ke  set  cenz  n^s,  quatre  meins,  furent,       Ne  sai  dire  s'est  verity, 
Quant  de  Saint-Valeri  s'esmurent,  Ke  i1  i  out  treis  miles  n^s 

Ke  nds,  ke  batels,  ke  esqueis  Ki  porterent  veiles  h  tr^s." 

This  exactness  reminds  one  of  ^schylus'  reckoning  in  the  Persians,  333- 
335.  William  of  Poitiers  ( 1 35)  naturally  has  his  head  Aill  of  Agamemnon  ; 
''Memorat  antiqua  Gnecia  Atridem  Agamemnona  firatemos  thalamos  ultum 
ivisse  miUe  navibus  :  protestamur  nos  Willelmum  diadema  regium  requisisse 
pluribus/'  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  34)  makes  the  number  "ad  tria 
millia."     Benoit  (37004)  slightly  improyes  on  this ; 

"  Si  out  treis  mile  neft  au  meins ;      De  ce  nos  fait  Tautor  certains  " 
Graimar  (5248)  goes  beyond  all  of  them.  The  French,  as  he  calls  them,  have 
"bien  unze  mil  nefs.**    Another  reading  makes  it  only  nine  thousand. 
*  See  vol.  i.  p.  349  for  the  *'  yfJ-hengestas."    Cf.  the  Chronicles,  1003. 
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OHAP.  XT.  necked  islanders  from  the  error  of  their  ways^  was  bonnd^ 
more  than  ever^  to  show  himself  a  faithful  narsing-BEither 
Counca  at  to  the  Church  at  home.     In  a  court  or  council  which  the 
June  15.     Duke  held  at  Bonneville  in  the  month  of  June  two  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  appointments  were  made.    Two  great 
Abheys  needed  chie&.     The  chair  of  Saint  Evroul  was 
void  by  the  death  of  Abbot  Osbem^  and  the  new  monas- 
tery of  Saint  Stephen   was   now  &r  enough   advanced 
towards  perfection  for  the  brotherhood  to  be  regularly 
Appoint-    organized  under  an  Abbot.     The  monks  of  Saint  Evroul 
Mainer  at  petitioned  the  Duke  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  head  of 
jj^^j^      their  body.     William,  after  consulting  with  the  Diocesan 
Hugh  of  Lisieux,  placed  the  pastoral  staff  in  the  hand  of 
the  Prior  Mainer,  who  presently  received  the  abbatial 
benediction  from  the  Bishop.^    But  a  greater  than  Mainer 
was  on  this  same  day  advanced  from  the  second  to  the 
and  of        highest  rank  in  monastic  dignity.     It  was  at  this  court 
at  Saint      &t  Bonnevillc  that  the  renowned  Prior  of  Bee,  the  future 
P^*"  "•   Primate  of  Canterbury,  the  man  whose  acute  and  busy  spirit 
made  him  well  nigh  the  soul  of  his  master's  enterprise,  be- 
came the  first  chief  of  his  master's  great  foundation.    The 
scruples  of  the  great  scholar  and  diplomatist  had  at  last  been 
overcome,  and  in  the  same  hour  in  which  Mainer  received 
the  staff  of  Saint  Evroul,  Lanfranc  also  received  the  staff 
Motives  to  of  the  still  more  famous  house  of  Saint  Stephen,*    The 
^^on     policy  of  pushing  on  the  two  great  expiatory  foundations 
JJjj^"        at  this  particular  moment  is  obvious.     The  champions  of 

*  Ord.  Vit.  494  B.  "  Denique  hortatu  Hugonis  Episcopi  aliorumque 
sapientum  Mainerium  Priorem  elegit,  eique  per  pastoralem  baculum  ex- 
teriorem  curam  tradidit,  et  priedicto  antistiti  ut  ea  quae  sibi  de  spirituali 
curft  oompetebant  suppleret  pnecepit."  Here  again  we  get  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  Normandy,  and  no  bad 
comment  on  our  own  thirty -seventh  Article. 

'  lb.  "Eodem  die  Dux  Domnum  Lanfirancmn  Beccensium  Priorem 
coram  se  adesse  imperavit,  eique  Abbatiam  quam  ipse  Dux  in  honore 
Sancti  Stepbani  protomartyris  apud  Cadomum  honorabiliter  fundaverat 
commendavit." 
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the  Choich  must^  as  far  as  might  be,  wipe  out  all  memory  ohaf.  zt. 
of  their  former  sin.    William  must  set  out  on  his  holy 
enterprise  with  perfectly  clean  hands^  and  Matilda  must  be 
able  to  lift  up  hands  no  less  clean  as  she  prayed  for  his 
safety  and  victory  before  the  altars  which  she  had  reared. 
Indeed,  even  without  this  overwhelming  motive,  the  eve 
of  so  great  and  hazardous  an  undertaking  was  a  moment 
which  specially  called  for  works  of  devotion  of  every  kind, 
and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  so  felt  by  others  in  Normandy 
besides  the  Buke  and  Duchess.^     At  this  time  therefore^  Conseonb- 
besides  the  organization  of  William's  foundation  under  its  Holy 
first  and  greatest  Abbot,  the  material  fabric  of  Matilda's  Sln!^** 
foimdation  was  so  eagerly  pressed  on  that  the  unfinished' J^©  i3. 
minster  was  hallowed  three  days  after  the  appointment  of 
the  two  Abbots.^    As  part  of  that  great  ceremony^  the  Dedicatioo 
ducal  pair  offered  on  the  altar  of  God  an  offering  more  ihike's 
costly  than  lands  or  buildings  or  jewelled  ornaments.     In  ^*^^*®'' 
a  milder  sense  than  that  in  which  the  words  were  used  by 
the  ancient  prophet^  they  gave  their  first-bom  for  their 
transgression^  the  firuit  of  their  bodies  for  the  sin  of  their 
souls.    The  Duke's  eldest  daughter  CecQy,  now  a  child^ 
but  in  after  days  to  become  a  renowned  Abbess  of  her 
mother's  foundation^  was  dedicated  by  her  parents  as  a 
virgin  set  apart  for  God's  service.^      It  was  not  how- 
ever till  nine  years  later  that  her  lips  pronounced  the 
irrevocable  vows.* 

These  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  are  the  last  Norman  events 


^  See  the  charter  of  Roger  of  Montgomeiy  quoted  aboye,  p.  379. 

'  See  above,  p.  108. 

'  The  charter  in  Gallia  Christiana,  zi.  61,  gives  the  account  of  her  dedi- 
cation ;  "  Pr»&tus  comes  gloriossissimns  et  uxor  ejus  cum  filiis  suis  Domino 
eodem  die  [14  Kal.  Jul.  1066]  obtulerunt  filiam  suam  Cfedliam  nomine, 
fikvente  Archiepiscopo  Bothomagenai  cum  csteris  pnesulibus,  quatenus  in 
eodem  loco,  Deificas  videlicet  Trinitatis,  Ipsi  in  habitu  religionis  perenniter 
serviret."    See  Mrs.  Green's  Princesses,  i.  5. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  548  B. 
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OHAP.  XV.  of  a  peaceful  kind  which  I  have  to  record '  during  this 
year  of  wonders.  They  answer  to  the  ecclesiastical  events 
which  happened  in  England  at  a  time  a  little  earlier.  The 
establishment  of  Lan&anc  at  Saint  Stephen's^  the  con- 
secration of  the  minster  of  the  Trinity^  answer  to  King 
Harold's  renewed  gifts  to  Waltham,  to  his  labours  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation  at  Ely.^  On  each  side  of  the 
Channel  the  rival  princes  and  their  subjects  were  striving 
to  win  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  acts  of  special  devotion. 
We  have  now  to  turn  away  from  ecclesiastical,  and  from 
all  other  peacefiil  affairs,  to  that  great  struggle  between 
the  two  contending  chiefs,  on  the  last  act  of  which  we 
are  now  fairly  entered. 

§  2.  Tie  Embarcation  and  Voyage  of  William. 
August — September,  1066. 

The  fleet         At  last,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,*  the 
moathof    Norman  fleet  was   ready  to  set  sail  on  its  great  enter- 
AuJu8t*ia?P™^*     WiUiam  was  now  to  be  occupied  with  war,  and 
with  war  alone.     He   entrusted  the  government  of  the 
Duchy  to  Matilda,  with  the  help  of  a  council   of  wise 
men,  at  whose  head  stood  the  famous  Roger  of  Beau- 
mont.    The   age  of  Roger  made  him  fitter  for  counsel 
than  for  action;   so  he  tarried  at  home,  while  his   son 
went  to  the  war.^     The  Duke  himself  hastened  to  the 
spot  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  embarcation.     This 
'  spot  lay  close  to  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 

^  See  above,  p.  69. 

*  As  they  were  delayed  a  month  at  the  Dive,  and  a  further  time  at 
Saint  Yaleiy » the  time  of  the  first  assembling  of  the  fleet  is  carried  back  to 
the  month  of  August,  and  not  to  the  last  days  of  the  month.    See  p.  394. 

»  Will.  Pict.  155.  "  Illius  [Matildis]  prudentiam  viri  adjuvere  oonsilio 
utilissimi ;  in  quibus  locum  dignitatis  primum  tenebat  Bogerus  de  Bello- 
monte  .  .  ob  maturitatem  aevi  liberior  ad  negotia  qu»  domi  geruntur ; 
Alio  adolesoente  .  .  .  officio  militari  tradito.*'  On  Boger,  see  above,  p. 
287,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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of  William^s  exploits.  The  mouth  of  the  Dive,  where  the  ohap.  xv. 
fleet  of  Normandy  was  now  gathered  for  the  improvoked 
invasion  of  England,  lies  only  a  few  miles  below  that  ford 
of  Varaville  where  the  Norman  Duke  had  once,  in  a  more 
righteous  cause,  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow  against  the  French 
invaders  of  his  Duchy.  The  river  there  pours  itself  into  Descrip- 
the  sea,  under  the  shelter  of  heights  which  are  a  close  pi^oe. 
continuation  of  the  hills  from  which  King  Henry  had 
looked  down  to  see  the  massacre  of  his  rear-guard.^  The 
course  of  the  stream  hsus  no  doubt  greatly  changed ;  the 
harbour,  largely  blocked  up  by  sand,  has  lost  much  of 
its  importance  as  a  harbour,  though  it  is  now  awaking 
to  a  kind  of  renewed  life  in  the  form  of  a  modem  water- 
ing-place. A  large  and  singular  church,  retaining  its 
massive  central  arches  of  Norman  work,  is  the  only 
piece  of  antiquity  which  remains  in  the  original  small 
town  of  Dive.  A  modem  column  and  inscription  on  the 
height  above  shows  that  the  historical  interest  of  the  spot 
is  not  forgotten,  and  the  name  of  the  great  Duke  is  still 
attached  to  the  humble  hostelry.  In  this  harbour  then 
the  ships  were  gathered;  the  host  lay  encamped  on  the 
hills,  waiting  for  the  south  wind  which  was  to  bear 
them  across  to  the  land  of  promise.  The  view  fix>m 
those  hills  is  a  noble  one.  To  the  west  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  whole  low  country  and  over  the  gentler  heights 
which  bound  it  in  the  extreme  distance.  At  the  foot  of  the 
heights  the  Dive  rolls  along  its  winding  course,  then  no 
doubt  pouring  itself  into  the  sea  with  a  wider  and  more 
open  flood  than  it  can  now  boast  of.  Beyond  it  glistens 
the  Ome,  the  stream  which  flowed  by  the  rising  minsters 
of  Caen,  the  stream  whose  flood,  like  Eishon  of  old,^  had 
wrought  such  help  for  William's  cause  on  the  day  when 
he  won  his  spurs  at  Val-^s-dunes.^    To  the  north-east 

*  See  Aboye,  pp.  174,  176.  •  Judges  v.  ai. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
VOL.  ni.  C  C 
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OHAP.  ZY.  stand  forth  the  rocks  which  guard  the  entrance  to  a  yet 
greater  stream^  the  rocks  by  which  William^s  Wiking  fore- 
&thers  had  so  often  sailed  to  threaten  the  great  cities  on 
the  Seine^  and  which  now^  under  Norman  guardianship, 
served  as  it  were  to  keep  the  Lord  of  Paris  imprisoned 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  inland  realm. 

The  south  wind  for  which  William  so  eagerly  waited 
was  as  slow  in  coming  as  the  east  wind  which  was  so 
eagerly  looked  for,  when  a  later  William  was  waiting  to 
set  forth  for  the  shores  of  England  on  a  widely  different 
Del^at     errand.^    The  fleet  was  detained  for  a  whole  month  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dive/  and  the  panegyrist  of  William 
Good  order  grows  eloquent  on  the  wonderful  good  order  and  peace- 
inWil-       <^bl^  demeanour  of  the  host  which  was,  no  doubt  most 
^''         unwillingly,  subjected  to  this  untoward  delay.    The  ex- 
cellence of  the  Duke's  commissariat  is  set  forth  in  such 
glowing  colours  that  we  cannot  help  longing  to  know  the 
details  of  his  arrangements.    The  whole  army,  we  are 
told,  received  r^^ar  pay  and  regxdar  provisions  during 
the  month  which  was  thus  condemned  to  inactivity.^    All 
plunder  was  forbidden,  and  we  are  told  that  William's  orders 
to  this  effect  were  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  seems  incredible.    The  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country  learned  to  pass  without  fear  among  the  motiey 
host,  a  host  made  up  not  only  of  their  own  countrymen 
but  of  adventurers  from  every  province  of  Qtiul.*    The 


^  See  Maoaulay,  it  465. 

'  Will.  Pict.  laa.  ^  Yentomm  inoommoditas  ad  Portum  Diyn  detinebat 
morA  menstniA."  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  '*  Clasais  Normannonim  spatio . . .  unius 
mensifl  in  ostio  DItsb  vicinisque  portubuB  Nothum  [Notum,  so.]  prsMto- 
lataeei." 

*  WilL  Pict*  u.  8.  ''  Bapinft  omni  interdicUl,  stippendio  ipduB  millia 
militmn  quinquaginta  alebantur  .  .  .  .  ea  illius  temperaniia  fait  ac  pru- 
dentia." 

*  lb.  **  Homo  imbecillis  aut  inermia  equo  cantans  qok  libuit  rectabaiur, 
turmaa  militom  cernens,  non  erhorreecena." 
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flocks  and  herds  fed  nndistnrbed  in  their  pastures ;  the  obaf.  zv. 
ripening  com  remained  alike  uncnt  and  nntrampled  by 
the  dangerous  visitors.^  In  all  this  there  is  doubtless 
much  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  professed  panegyrist.  But 
we  can  well  believe  that  the  strong  will  of  the  Ghreat 
William  was  really  able  to  preserve  a  degree  of  good  order 
among  the  mixed  multitude  which  he  commanded  which 
a  lesser  man  might  have  found  it  hopeless  to  preserve 
even  among  an  army  of  his  own  subjects. 

The   numbers   of  the   host  which  William   had  nowNnmben 
assembled  are  as  variously  stated  as  the  number  of  the  ships  uam's ' 
which  were  to  carry  them.     The  sum  total  is  commonly  "^y* 
given  at  sixty  thousand^  or  even  more;    but  there  are 
authorities  which  bring  it  as  low  as  fourteen  thousand.^ 
Here^  as  in  the  case  of  the  ships^  while  we  must  allow  for 
error  and  exaggeration^  we  must  also  allow  for  different 
systems  of  reckoning.    The  higher  amount  may  be  meant 
to  take  in  all  the  armed  men  of  every  class,  while  the 
lower  may  give  only  the  number  of  knights — what  in  the 
military  language  of  a  later  age  would  have  been  called 
the  number  of  lances.    In  the  history  of  all  ages  nothing 
is  so  little  trustworthy  as  the  figures  which  profess  to  set 
before  us  the  numbers  of  armies.    And  I  fear  that  the 
exact  number^  or  even  any  near  approximation  to  the  exact 


^  Will.  Pict.  144.  '*  Militibus  et  hospitibus  abunde  ramptuB  ministrabatur, 
nemini  rapere  quippiam  concedebatur*  Proyinoialium  tut5  annenta  vel 
greges  pascebantur  seu  per  oampestria,  seu  per  tesqiia.  Segetes  f alcem  cul- 
toris  intactsB  expectabant,  quae  nee  attrivit  snperba  eqnitmn  efRisio,  nee 
demessnit  pabulator." 

'  The  Cbronicle  of  Saint  Mazentius  (Lahh4,  li.  iii)  sajB,  "Fertur 
habnisse  in  ezercitu  sao  quatnordecim  millia  hominum."  But  William 
of  Poitiers,  in  the  passage  jiist  quoted,  speaks  of  *'  millia  militum  quia- 
quaginta;"  and  afterwards  he  makes  William  (laS)  say  that  he  will 
fight  Harold,  ''tametsi  decem  sola  millia  Tirorum  haberem,  qtiales  ad 
sezaginta  millia  adduzi."  Lastly,  Orderio  (500  B)  gives  him  *'  qiunqua- 
ginta  millia  militum  cum  copiA  peditum.*'  A  good  deal  turns  on  the 
ambiguous  word  "miles." 

CC  2 
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OBAP.  XV.  number,  either  of  the  Norman  invaders  or  of  the  English 
defenders^  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  historian  must^ 
however  unwillingly^  leave  uncertain. 
Spies  Bent       It  was  while  the  Norman  fleet  was  stQl  at  the  mouth 
^  of  the  Dive,  while  the  whole  southern  coast  of  England 

was  so  strongly  guarded  by  the  watchM  care  of  Harold^^ 
that  an  incident  is  said  to  have  happened^  which,  though 
it  has  been  mixed  up  with  events  not  belonging  to  it  in 
date^  is  most  likely  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact. 
The  King  of  the  English^  among  his  precautions  for  the 
defence  of  the  country^'  did  not  forget  to  get  what  know- 
ledge he  could  as  to  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the 
enemy.     He  sent  spies  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dive. 
One  k        One  of  them  was  seized  and  led  before  the  Duke.    We  are 
belnlwil-^^^  told  whether  William  followed  the  magnanimous  or 
^Tdi  h^  ostentatious  example  of  Xerxes^  in  showing  the  English- 
back  with  man  the  whole  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Norman  host; 
ingmee-     ^^t  he  at  least  sent  him  home  unhurt^  though  charged 
Harold       ^^^  ^  threatening  message  to  his  sovereign.     When  the 
spy  strove  to  hide  his  errand  xmder  some  of  the  usual 
subterfuges^^  William  showed  him  at  once  that  no  dis- 
guises could  avail  with  him.     Harold  might  forbear  to 
waste  his  gold  and  silver  in  paying  spies  to  search  out 
William's  resources;    sooner  than  Harold  looked  for^  he 

*  See  above,  p.  325. 

*  It  ii  now  that  William  of  Poitien  (i  23)  gives  that  notice  of  Harold's  pre- 
parations which  I  referred  to  above,  p.  337 ;  "  Heraldns . . .  callid^  sabomatoe 
transmirit  exploratores.**  This  sort  of  expression,  and  some  of  the  words 
presently  put  into  William's  month  C^Non  indiget  HenJdus  auri  sui  vel 
aigenti  jactnrft  toam  aliorumque  fidem  atque  sollertiam  emere**),  might  lead 
one  to  fancy  thftt  these  spies  were  Norman  subjects  won  over  by  English 
gold.  But  the  word  "transmisit"  seems  to  forbid  tins  notion.  The  truth 
is  that  William's  panegyrist  cannot  understand  the  position  of  an  English- 
man faithftilly  serving  the  English  King. 

'  Herod,  vii.  146. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  **  Quorum  deprehenso  uni,  caussamque  sui  adventila 
quA  proceptum  est  specie  obtegere  oonato,  Dux  animi  sui  magnitudinem 
prodidit.'* 
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would  himself  come  as  his  own  messenger,  and  would  teach  ghaf.  xv.. 
him  on  his  own  soil  what  the  power  of  Normandy  was.^ 
And  it  was  now^  we  are  told,  that  the  Duke  made  that  most  William's 
singular  comparison  between  himself  and  his  rival  of  which  ^^^^^ 
I  have  already  spoken.    He  had  promised  away  all  the  goods  ^!J^^*"*^ 
of  Harold  beforehand^  while  Harold  had  not  the  strength- 
of  mind  to  promise  anything  of  his.^     He  goes  on  to  say 
that  Harold  would  fight  only  to  retain  what  he  had  wrong- 
fully seized^  while  he  would  fight  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  gift  of  his  departed  friend  which  he  had  earned  by  his 
services  towards  him.^    Success  was  certain ;  the  fleet  was 
of  such  a  number  as  to  be  fiiUy  enough  for  any  purpose 
that  was  needed,  while  he  was  not  cumbered  with  any 
useless  multitude  of  ships.     And^  as  for  the  army^  the 
fate  of  campaigns  was  decided,  not  by  the  number  of 
armies,  but  by  their  valour.* 

A  month  was  thus  lost  at  the  Dive,*  and  yet  the  south  William  r©. 
wind  came  not.     The  Duke  at  last  resolved  to  change  his  change  hk 
position  and  his  place  of  embarcation.     He  had  many  good  P<^**^"- 
reasons  for  doing  so.     Had  he  stayed  much  longer  in  his 
first  quarters,  his  supplies  would  probably  have  failed  him, 

^  Will.  Pict.  123.  ''Quid  oonsulatnr,  quid  apparetur  apud  nos,  oerfcior 
earn  quam  velit,  et  opinione  ejua  citior,  index,  quippe  mea  pnoeentia, 
dooebit."    This  ** index"  is  exacUy  the  abrhs  iyytXos  of  HerodotuB. 

It  is  here  that  William  of  Poitiers  brings  in  those  fears  and  hesitations 
among  the  Normans,  which,  an  I  have  said  elsewhere  (see  above,  pp.  295, 
394,  and  Appendix  W),  clearly  belong  to  another  part  of  the  story. 
William  is  made  to  teU  the  spy  that  he  will  be  in  England  within  a 
year,  and  the  Normans  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  fleet  should  be 
got  ready  within  the  year.  This  language  oould  not  have  been  used  at 
a  moment  when  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail»  and  was  simply  waiting  for  a 
fair  wind. 

*  See  above,  p.  283. 

'  Will.  Pict.  134.  *'Pneterea,  ne  rapinam  amittat  ille  pugnabit;  noe 
qu»  dono  accepimus,  beneficiis  oomparavimus,  requirimus.'* 

*  lb.     "  Virtute  meliiis  quam  numero  militum  bella  geruntur." 

*  Ord.  Yit.  500.     ''Bpatio  unius  mensis." 
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CBAP.  XT.  and  he  would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  keep  back  his 
troops^  especially  the  foreign  mercenaries^  &om  plunder. 
Meanwhile  the  same  &ilure  of  provisions  which  William 
merely  dreaded  had  actually  defeated  all  the  schemes  of  the 
Influence    English  King.     While  William  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bandLff  of  Dive,  Harold's  great  fleet  and  army^  which  had  so  long 
£^]J^5     g''^"^®^  ^^^  English  coast,  was  finally  disbanded^  and  the 
army.         mass  of  the  ships  went  back  to  London.^    It  had  in  fact 
8.  been  a  sort  of  involuntary  struggle  between  the  two  rivals^ 

which  could  keep  an  army  for  a  longer  time  on  foot  in  a  state 
of  inaction.  In  this  struggle  William  had  succeeded.  The 
host  with  which  Harold  had  lined  the  whole  West-Saxon 
coast  was  doubtless  &r  larger  than  the  host  which  William 
had  gathered  at  a  single  haven  of  Normandy.  But  William^s 
host^  gathered  finom  all  parts  of  Gaul^  consisted  far  more 
largely  of  professional  soldiers  than  Harold's,  and  in  a  &r 
smaller  degree  of  the  general  levies  of  the  country^  eager  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  harvests.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  endurance  of  William's  army  outlasted  the  endurance  of 
the  army  of  Harold.  But  William  had  doubtless  by  this 
time  exhausted  the  supplies  afforded  by  the  lands  near  the 
Dive,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  remove  to  quarters 
whose  resources  were  still  untouched.  And  the  disbanding 
of  Harold's  fleet  and  army  supplied  another  motive  equally 
strong.  Now  that  the  shores  of  England  were  left  com- 
paratively defenceless,  now  that  the  English  fleet  no  longer 
rode  triumphantly  in  the  Channel^  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  with  William  to  be  nearer  to  the  English  shores^ 
ready  to  sweep  down  on  any  unguarded  spot  at  any  favour- 
able moment.  William  therefore  took  advantage  of  a  west 
wind^  to  hasten  from  the  Dive  to  a  point  which  far  more 

*  See  above,  p.  338. 

'  Will.  Fiot.  124.  "Jam  iota  classlB  providentissim^  ezornata  ab  oetio 
Divse  Yiciniaque  portubus,  ubi  Notum  quo  tranamitterent  diutius  ezspec- 
tayere,  Zephyri  flatu  in  stationem  Sandd  Walerioi  delata  est."  So  Ord. 
Vit.  500  A. 
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closely  threatened  the  southern  shores  of  England.     He  ohaf.  xt. 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  by  the  whole  coast  waiiam 

BfUlS  vO 

of  Upper  Normandy^  and  took  up  his  position  at  a  spot  Saint  Va- 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  immediate  dominion^  within  ^tember 
the  territories  of  his  now  faithful  vassal  Guy  of  Ponthieu.*  "* 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Somme,  on  Hiitory  of 
a  low  height  overhanging  the  water,'  stood  a  minster^  com-  of  Saint  ^ 
memorating  the  good  deeds  of  Walaric,  a  saint  of  Mero-  y^*"®  ®' 
vingian  times,  who  had  done  much  to  evangelize  the  still 
heathen  lands  of  Northern  Oaul.^    Like  so  many  other 
foundations  originally  secular,  it  had  seen  its  canons  give 
way  to  monks^  and  the  monastery  now  ranked  high  among 
foundations  of  its  own  class.     Near  its  gate  a  small  town 
had  arisen,  bearing,  like  the  abbey  itself,  the  name  of  its 
ancient  patron,  but  in  a  form  which  French  pronunciation 
had  moulded  into  a  likeness  to  the  great  Valerian  house 
of  Bome.     The  Abbey  of  Saint  Valery,  like  many  other 
monasteries,  had  suffered  through  its  own  renown;  the 
relics  of  He  founder  had  been  carried  off  by  the  pious 
cupidity  of  a  Count  of  Flanders,  and  had  been  restored  by 
the  pious  intercession  of  a  Duke  of  the  French.*     Like 
many  other  monasteries,  the  duty  of  its  defence  had  given 

^  On  the  homage  of  Guy  to  William  for  Ponthieu  see  aboye,  p.  157.  He 
now  also  held  lands  in  Normandy  itself.     See  p.  226. 

'  The  poflition  is  well  marked  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  53  ; 

'<  Desuper  est  castrum  quoddam  sancti  Walarici." 

'  Something  about  the  early  hiatoiy  of  Saint  Valery  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  work  of  M.  Lefils,  Hisiaire  (HvUe,  PolUiqiu  el  Migieuie  de  SaUU- 
Valery  et  du  ConUd  du  Vimeu  (Abbeville,  1858),  but  the  book  is  vastly 
inferior  to  the  excellent  local  works  which  have  helped  me  so  muoh  in 
Norman  matters.     On  Saint  Walaric  or  Valery  himself,  see  p.  ai. 

*  As  the  story  appears  in  the  Life  of  Burchard  of  VendAme  (Duchesne, 
Ber.  Franc,  iv.  i  a  i),  the  Count  of  FUnders  ooncemed  is  the  younger  Arnul^ 
and  the  restoration  is  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  King  Bobort  and 
the  personal  agency  of  Count  Burchard.  But  this  account  is  very  con- 
fused. The  body  was  really  carried  ofl*  by  the  elder  Amulf,  and  the 
restoration  was  effected  in  981  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  also  changed  the 
secular  canons  of  Saint  Valery  into  monks.  See  the  BeUtio  in  Mabillon, 
Act.  Ord.  Ben.  vii.  546. 
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OHAP.  XV.  a  title  to  a  line  of  temporal  nobles.     The  Advocates  of 
TbB  Advo-  Saint  Valery  were  powerful  lords ;  one  of  them^  as  we  have 
Saint         seen^  had  married  a  daughter  of  Normandy,  and  a  younger 
branch  of  his  race  filled  a  high  and  honourable  place  among 
Descrip-     the  great  houses  of  the  Norman  land.^    Of  this  &mou8 
place.         abbey  the  vast  encirdlng  wall  still  remains^  but  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  are  small^  and  of  a  date  somewhat 
later  than  the  days  with  which  we  are  concerned.     But  the 
ancient  town^  risings  with  its  parish  churchy  above  the 
modem  port  which  has  arisen  rather  higher  up  the  river, 
still  retains  its  walls  and  gateways  and  general  mediaeval 
look  in  singular  perfection.     Below,  immediately  on  the 
coast,  stands  a  ruined  tower  of  rude  work,  to  which  an 
inaccurate  or  misunderstood  legend  has  attached  the  name 
of  Harold  of  England.^    The  spot,  even  apart  from  its 
historical  associations,   is  in  every  way  striking.      The 
broad  estuary,  the  wooded  heights  above  it,  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  town,  unite  to  form  a  singularly  varied 
Gathering  landscape.     It  wOb  here,  on  the  wide  expanse  of  water 
fleet ;  its    u^to  which  the  mouth  of  the  great  Picard  river  spreads 
***^'        itself,  that  the  fleet  of  William  rode,  still  waiting  for  the 
long-expected  south  wind  which  should  at  once  transport 
him  and  his  host  to  the  shores  of  Sussex.     Its  numbers 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  lessened  from  the  numbers, 
whatever  those  numbers  were,  of  the  fleet  which  had  been 
gathered  at  the  ipouth  of  the  Dive.     We  hear  of  losses 
from  shipwreck,  and  of  losses  from  desertion;^  and,  as  we 

*  See  above,  p.  131. 

'  See  Lefils,  p.  64.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  controyeray  as  to  the  date 
of  the  so-caUed  Tower  of  Harold,  or  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name.  It  may 
be  called  after  some  other  Harold,  or  the  name  may  be,  as  M.  Lefils  sug- 
gests, a  ooiTuption  of  something  quite  different.  But  in  any  case  it  was 
not,  what  the  legend  makes  it,  the  place  of  the  imprisonment  of  Harold  the 
son  of  Grodwine,  which  was  undoubtedly  at  Beauraln.    See  above,  p.  333. 

'  Will.  Pict.  135.  "Princeps,  quern  neque  mora  sive  contrarietas  venti, 
neque  terribilia  naufragia>,  neque  pavida  fuga  multorum  qui  fidem  spopon- 
derant,  frangere  pnevalent." 
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have  seen^  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  ought  to  add  losses  ohap.  xv. 
from  at  least  partial  actions  with  English  ships.^    At  any 
rate^  from  what  cause  soever^  a  good  many  men  were 
missing  from  William's  muster;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
imitated  the  well-known  stratagem  of  Xerxes,*  by  causing 
the  recovered  bodies  of  the  drowned  men  to  be  buried 
as  secretly  as  might  be^  lest  the  knowledge  of  their  losses 
might  serve  to  dishearten  his  followers.*    Still  the  wind  Further 
was  not  favourable ;  the  west  wind  had  brought  the  fleet  saint  ^ 
to  Saint  Valery,  but  the  south  wind  was  not  yet  willing  to  g^pj^^^p 
bring  it  to  any  English  haven.    All  the  time  then  that  i^-^Z- 
Harold  was  engaged  in  his  great  Northern  march  and  in 
his  victory  at   Stamfordbridge^  William  was   still  lying 
inactive  in  his  second  naval  quarters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme. 

But  with  William  time  was  never  idle ;  he  had  ever  at  The  army 
his  command  the  resources  of  both  worlds  to  occupy  any  by  ezhor-  ' 
season  of  constrained  inaction.     It  was  even  more  incum-  J^iJ^iJfut^ 
bent  upon  him  to  respect  the  property  of  his  allies  and  ©eremo- 

II108* 

vassals  than  to  respect  that  of  his  own  subjects.  He  occu^ 
pied  himself  as  diligently  in  care  for  his  commissariat  at 
Saint  Valery  as  he  had  done  at  the  Dive.*  By  constant 
exhortations  he  kept  up  the  spirits  of  those  of  his  men  who 
were  already  beginning  to  shrink  from  the  enterprise.^ 
And  the  champion  of  the  Churchy  the  pious  leader  of  the 
great  expedition  for  the  second  conversion  of  the  erring 
English^  was  not  likely  to  be  sparing  at  such  a  moment  in 
those  means  of  spiritual  excitement  of  which  he  so  well 
knew  the  efficacy.      Prayers  and  sacred  rites  of  every 

^  See  above,  p.  358.  I  am  by  no  means  clear  that  some  trace  of  these  en- 
gagements, probably  of  no  great  importance,  may  not  lurk  in  the  "  pavida 
faga"  of  William  of  Poitiers.    See  Appendix  A  A.  *  Herod,  viii.  24, 

'  WiU.  Pict.  135.  "  Qoin  et  consilio  adversitatibus  obvios,  submerBonim 
interitns  qnantiim  poterat  occoltavit,  latentiha  tumulando." 

*  lb.  "Gommeatum  indies  augendo  inopiam  lenivit." 

^  lb.  '<  Ad  hoc  hortamine  diverso  retraxit  exterritos,  animavit  payentas." 
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oHAP.  Z7.  kind  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  move  Heaven  to  send  the 
looked-for  wind  which  should  wafb  its  servants  to  do  its 
bidding  beyond  the  sea.  The  Dnke  himself  was  unwearied 
in  his  devotions  within  the  minster  of  Saint  Yaleiy^  nor 
did  he  pay  less  regard  to  the  outside  of  the  temple  than  to 
the  inside.  His  eyes  were  ever  watching  the  weathercock 
on  the  minster  tower ;  when  he  saw  it  pointing  to  the  soulih^ 
his  heart  was  downcast  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears^ 
but  the  least  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  again  kindled 
his  hopes.  Still  the  wind  came  not ;  the  sky  was  cloudy ; 
the  weather  was  cold  and  rainy;  for  fifteen  days  all  the 
powers  of  the  air  seemed  steadily  bent  against  the  enter- 
PiooeaBion  prise.^  At  last  recourse  was  had  to  a  ceremony  of  special 
of  sJnt  ^  solemnity,  one  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  fail  to  wring 
Valery.  ^jjg  long-wished-for  boon  from  the  saints  and  from  their 
Creator.  At  the  request  of  the  Duke  and  his  army,  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Saint  Valery  came  forth  from  their 
church  in  solemn  procession,  bearing  the  shrine  which 
contained  the  wonder-working  body  of  their  glorified 
patron.  A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the 
shrine  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  army,  awaiting  their 
devotions  and  their  offerings.    The  Duke  and  all  his  host 

^  Guid.  Amb.  54 ; 

"  Nam  ter  quinque  dies  compltoti  finibus  illis, 
Exspectans  Bummi  Judicis  auzilium. 
Eodesiam  sancti  devotft  mente  frequentans, 

IIU  pura  daba8  iDgexninando  preces. 
Inspicis  et  tempi!  gallius  quft  vertitur  aurA  ; 

Auflter  si  spirat,  Isetus  abinde  redis : 
Si  Bubitd  Boreas  Austrum  divertit  et  aroet, 

Effuiis  lacrimis  fletibus  ora  rigas. 
Detolatus  eras :  frigus  faciebat  et  imber, 
Et  poluB  obtectus  nubibus  et  pluviis." 
The  edition  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  haa  "ter  quinque 
dies/'  while  those  of  Giles  and  Michel  have  **  tum  quinque.**    The  former 
reading  is  obviously  right,  as  explaining  the  expression  in  v.  53  of  "longa 
difficilisque  mora."    With  William's  looking  at  tiie  weathercock,  compare 
the  passage  of  Maoaulay  referred  to  in  p.  386. 
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knelt  in  prayer  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  adverse  breeze  chap.  xv. 
and  the  sending  of  one  more  favoorable.    Nor  was  their 
bounty  less  than  their  faith;   the  shrine  of  Saint  Valery 
was  hidden  by  the  pieces  of  money  showered  down  as 
offerings  by  his  worshippers.^ 

The  devotion  and  the  pious  liberaKty  of  the  Norman  The  south 
host  did  not  pass  unrewarded.    The  prayers  and  the  gifts  bbU. 
of  William  and  his  followers  did  their  work.    The  costly  I^®^^ 
offerings  at  Caen^  the  crowning  act  of  devotion  at  Saint  Sept.  37. 
Valery,  at  last  availed  to  release  the  new  Agamemndn  from 
his  unwilling  sojourn  at  another  Aulis.^    In  the  milder 
belief  of  William's  age  the  virginity  of  Cecily  was  an 
offering  more  acceptable  to  Heaven  than  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigeneia.     And  at  last  so  many  prayers  were 
heard.    On  Wednesday  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
two  days  after   Harold's  victory  at  Stamfordbridge,  the 
south  wind  blew.* 

^  These  kst  details  come  from  Waoe,  11579 ; 
''Poiz  ant  taut  li  coyent  pr6i^  Gil  ki  debveient  mer  passer ; 

Ke  la  chasse  Saint- Yaleri  Tant  i  ont  tnit  denien  offert, 

Mistrent  as  ohams  sor  nn  tapi.         Tot  li  oors  saint  en  ont  covert/' 
Ala  cors  saint  yinrent  tuit  orer 
The  bringing  out  of  the  body  of  the  saint,  which  evidently  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, is  also  recorded  by  William  of  Poitiers  (las),  Orderic  (500  B;, 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  338).     Guy  of  Amiens,  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  eloquent  on  the  subject,  holds  his  peace. 

^  William  of  Poitiers  has  his  head  full  of  Agamemndn  and  of  Xerz^, 
but  this  obvious  analogy  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him«  Yet  who 
can  help  thinking  of  the  northern  blasts,  the  irroal  &w6  2frp6fio¥os  fioXxtvaai 
(iEsch.  Ag.  185  et  seqq.),  which  delayed  the  fleet  of  the  Achaians,  and  of 
the  sacrifice  by  which  alone  help  could  be  gained  1 

'  All  our  accounts  directly  connect  the  £ftyourable  wind  with  the  reli- 
gious ceremony  which  had  just  been  performed.  William  of  Poitiers  (1^5) 
describes  the  rite,  and  immediately  adds,  "Spirante  dein  aurft  exspectatft." 
80  Orderic  (500  B)  ;  *'Denique  dum  prosper  ventus  multorum  votis 
optatus,  Deo  volente,  subitb  spiravit."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  338) 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  emphatic  ;  ''  Nee  mora  intercessit,  quin  prosper 
flatus  oarbasa  impleret."  Guy  of  Amiens  (70),  not  mentioning  the  special 
ceremony,  attributes  the  .change  of  weather  to  William's  prayers  generally ; 
**  Yelle  tuum  tandem  pius  ut  Deus  est  miseratus. 
Pro  votoque  tibi  suppeditavit  opus." 
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CHAP.  xy.  The  camp  was  in  a  ttimult  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  The 
^^^^^^  wished-for  hour  was  at  last  oome.  England  and  its  iq>oils 
seemed  to  lie  before  them^  ready  to  be  grasped  by  the 
hands  of  the  champions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  NcMToan 
saints.  Men  were  seen  everywhere  lifting  up  their  hands 
to  heaven^  exhorting  and  rejoicing  with  one  another  that 
the  hours  of  weariness  were  over^  that  the  moment  of 
action  at  last  had  come.^  In  the  midst  of  the  general  joy 
came  the  Duke's  orders  for  immediate  embarcation.  Wil- 
liam^ as  eager  by  temper  as  he  was  cautious  by  reflexion^ 
was  foremost  in  urging  his  followers  to  hasten  on  board 
their  vessels^  and  to  lose  no  time  in  making  for  the  pro- 
mised land.'  But  his  troops  needed  little  urging;  the 
dread  of  the  unknown  sea  and  of  the  unknown  land^  the 
dread  of  the  wealth  of  England  and  of  the  might  of  her 
defenders,^  had  all  passed  away.  The  Norman  warriors 
were  so  clearly  the  favourites  of  Heaven,  the  sign  which 
they  had  just  received  so  clearly  showed  that  their  cause 
was  the  cause  of  righteousness^  that  doubt  and  fear  no 
longer  lingered  in  the  mind  of  any  man.  Men  rushed  to 
the  shore  ;^  one  man  exhorted  his  followers,  another  his 
comrades;  each  was  eager  to  be  first  on  boards  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  holy  work.  The  captain  outstripped  his 
soldiers ;  the  soldier  outstripped  his  companions ;  men  left 
behind  them  their  goods  and  their  necessary  stores^  having 

^  Will.  Plot.  135.  "Yooes  com  maoibus  in  oodum  gratificantes,  ac 
flimul  tmniiltiiB  inyicem  incitauB  tollitur."  Both  this  writer  and  Guy  of 
Amiens  give  very  full  and  viyid  accounts  of  the  voyage. 

'  lb.  **  Increpat  atque  ui^t  in  puppes  ardens  vehementia  Ducis,  si  quos 
uUatenuB  moram  nectere  notat." 
'  See  above,  p.  294. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Terra  quam  properantissimfe  deseritur,  dubium  iter 
quam  capientissim^  initur."    So  Guy  of  Amiens,  78  ; 

"  Protinus  una  fuit  mens  omnibus,  squa  yoltmtas, 
Jam  bene  paoato  credere  se  pelago. 
Quamquam  diversi  tamen  adsunt  1»tifioati ; 
Neo  mora,  quisque  suum  currit  ad  officium." 
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one  fear  only  before  their  eyes^  lest  by  any  mishap  they  ohap.  xy. 
should  themselves  be  left  behind.^  Some  bore  on  their 
shoulders  the  swords,  the  spears,  the  coats  of  mail,  which 
would  be  needed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Some 
yoked  themselves  to  waggons  loaded  with  spears,  and 
loaded  also  with  casks  of  wine.  This  last  wsus  the  only 
kind  of  provision  of  which  any  great  quantity  seems  to 
have  been  thought  needful ;  conquered  England  was  to  find 
the  rest.^  Some  were  busy  in  setting  up  the  masts,  some 
in  unfurling  the  sails;'  the  especial  work  of  the  horsemen 
was  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  their  horses  on  board  the 
vessdls.^  The  ships  resounded  with  music;  the  pipe,  the 
zittem,  the  drum,  the  cymbals,  all  were  heard,  and  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  proudly  over  all.^  Mean- 
while the  Duke  once  more  made  his  way  to  the  minster  of 
Saint  Yalery,  and  offered  his  last  prayers  and  gifts  on 
Gaulish  ground  before  he  went  forth  to  the  conquest  of 
the  island  realm.'  Before  he  reached  his  ship,  evening 
had  set  in.  The  moon  was  hidden  and  the  heavens  were 
clouded  over.    The  Duke  therefore  ordered  every  ship  to 

^  Will.  Plot.  195.  "£o  oeleritatk  mota  impelluntar,  ut  quam  armi- 
geram  hie,  soeinm  inclamet  ille,  plerique  immemores  clientum,  ant 
sociorum,  aut  rerum  neoetaariarum,  id  solum,  no  reUnquantor,  oogitant  ei 
feHtinant." 

'  Tapestiy,  pi.  9.  '*  Isti  poitant  anxma  ad  naves,  et  hio  trahnnt  carrum 
cum  Tino  et  armis."  We  shall  hear  presently  of  the  nature  of  the  drink,  at 
least  on  board  the  ducal  ship.  WiUiam  either  despised  or  knew  not  of  the 
wine  of  Gloucestershire.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  X45. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  83  ; 

«  Sublimant  alii  malos,  aliique  laborant 
Erectis  malis  addere  vela  super.*' 

*  lb.  84 ;  ''Plurima  oogit  eqoos  equitum  pars  scandere  daTes.** 
'  lb.  90 ;  "  Hinc  resonando  tubse  varies  dant  mille  boatus, 

Fistula  cum  calamis,  et  fidibus  cithara ; 

Tympana  taurinis  implent  mugitibus  auras ; 

Alternant  modules  cymbala  dara  sues." 

•  lb.  98 ; 

**  Sed  tu  templa  petis  sanoti  supra  memorati, 
Muneribusque  datis  curris  adire  ratem.'* 
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oBAP.xr*  bear  a  light/  while  on  the  top  of  the  mast  of  hia  own 
Mora  a  huge  lantern  blazed  to  be  the  guiding  star  of  the 

wab'am  whole  navy.  William  now  went  on  board;  the  trumpet 
sounded^  and  the  voice  of  the  herald  announced  the  Duke's 
last  orders  before  setting  sail.  The  ships  were  to  keep  as 
near  together  as  might  be^  and  to  follow  closely  after  the 
beacon-light  of  his  own  ship.  When  they  were  well  out 
to  sea,  they  were  to  rest  a  while  in  the  dead  hour  of  the 
nighty  till  the  signals  speaking  alike  to  the  eye  and  the  ear 
had  again  issued  the  ducal  commands  from  the  ducal 
vessel.^  The  fleet  set  sail;  the  vessels  halted  and  rested 
as  the  Duke  had  ordered.  But  before  day-break  the 
trumpet  again  sounded  fiom  the  Mora,  and  the  lantern 

Details  of  again  blazed  at  her  mast.  The  ships  again  set  sail ;  but 
11  voyage.  ^^^  ^j^.^  ^j^j^j^  carried  William  and  his  fortunes  fer  out- 
stripped all  her  followers.^    We  are  told  that  the  speed  of 

*  Wid.  Amb.  io6  ; 

''Noz  ubi  cnctk  poluin  tenebroBu  oocupat  iiml»i8, 
Et  negat  obflequiom  Cynthia  tecta  tibi, 
Imples  non  alitor  facibus  rutilantibus  undas, 
Sldera  quam  coelum,  sole  ruente,  replent. 
Quot  fuerant  naves,  totidem  tu  lamina  spargis." 
'  WOL  Pict.  135.    '*  Dat  prsoonis  yooe  edietmn,  nt,  quum  in  altmn  sint 
dedncte,  panllulum  noctis  conqniesoant  non  long^  k  suA  rates  cnnetsB  in 
ancoris  flnitantes,  doneo,  in  ejus  mali  sununo  lampade  conspectA,  extempld 
bnecins  clangorem  cursila  accipiant  signnm."   So  Roman  de  Bon,  1 15S8  ; 
<*  Une  lanteme  fist  li  Das 
Metre  en  sa  nef  el  mast  de  sns." 
The  lantern  on  the  Duke's  mast  is  shown  plainly  enough  in  the  Tapestry, 
pi.  9  ;  bat  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Guy,  unless  it  lurks  in  the  more 
general  words  (i  1 1), 

*'  Impositn  malis  permultA  luoe  latenue 
Tramite  directo  per  mare  vela  regunt." 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  order  for  the  mid-sea  halt,  much  as  in 
William  of  Poitiers. 

Compare  the  description  of  the  voyage  of  Scipio  in  Liyy,  xxix.  7$  ; 
'*  Lumina  in  navibus  singula  rostratae,  bina  onerarias  haberent ;  in  pre- 
toriA  nave  insigne  nootumum  trium  luminum  fore."  See  slso  the  description 
of  the  voyage  of  the  other  William,  Macaulay,  ii.  477. 

*  WilL  Piot.  126.  **  Solutis  nootu  post  quietem  navibus,  vehens  Ducem 
retrb  ceteras  agilllm^  reliquit" 
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the  vessel^  like  that  of  the  divine  barks  of  Scheria,^  adapted  ohaf.  xr, 
itself  to  the  eagerness  of  her  master;^  but  it  is  plain  that 
one  reason  for  the  special  fleetness  attained  by  William's 
ship  was  that  she  was  one  of  the  few  vessels  in  the  fleet 
which  were  unencumbered  by  hatses.^  The  day  was  now 
dawning^  and  the  ducal  ship  was  alone.  At  the  Duke's 
bidding  a  sailor  climbed  the  mast  to  see  whether  any  of 
the  other  vessels  were  in  sight.  But  the  morning  light 
as  yet  showed  him  nothing  on  all  sides  but  the  sea  and 
the  sky .^  The  Duke  ordered  a  halt ;  the  anchor  was  cast, 
and  William^  as  if  in  his  own  house^  ordered  a  plentiful 
breakfest  to  be  served  up.  The  rich  contents  of  one  of 
the  casks  of  wine  were  not  forgotten;  and  William  in 
cheerful  mood  bade  his  men  be  of  good  heart  and  assured 
them  that  their  comrades  would  soon  overtake  them ;  Gk>d, 
in  whose  cause  they  were  setting  forth^  would  watch  over  . 
the  safety  of  all  the  host.^  The  sailor  was  again  sent  to  the 
mast-head^  and  he  now  announced  that  four  ships  were  in 
sight.  Presently  he  saw  such  a  multitude  that  their  masts 
looked  like  a  forest  upon  the  waves.^  The  heart  of  William 

»  Od.  vHi.  557  ; 

oh  yitp  ^oi^Kttrcri  KvfitfnrrrrrifKs  fao'ty, 
oM  ri  yniBdxC  iorrly  rd  ^  iXXai  wij^s  tx"*^^^^ 
&\X*  a^ral  fcrcuri  vo4\fjMra  not  ^p4yas  Mpw, 
^  WilLFict  ia6.  "[Navis]  ardentiiiB  ad  Yictoriam  properantia  imperio 
mm  yelodtatis  parOitate  quasi  obtemperans." 

'  In  the  Tapestry,  pU.  g,  lo,  horses  are  seen  in  all  the  ships  ezoept  in  the 
Duke's  own  and  in  one  other  near  to  it. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  "  Jussus  man^  remex  mali  ab  alto  num  qua  reniant 
consequse  speculari,  piater  pelagns  et  aera  prospeotui  suo  aliud  nihil  com- 
parere  indicat.'* 

^  lb.  *'  Gonfestim  ancorft  jacta,  ne  metus  atque  moaror  comitem  turbam 
oonfiinderet,  abundans  prandium,  nee  Baccho  pigmenttUo  carena,  animoeis- 
simus  Dux,  acsi  in  ooBnaculo  domestico,  memorabili  cum  hilaritate  aooepit, 
ounctos  actutum  affore  promittens,  Deo  cujus  eos  tutele  oredidit  addu- 
oente." 

*  lb.  "Inquisitua  denud  speculator,  naves  quattnor  advenire,  tertib 
tantas  ezdamat  ut  arfoorum  reUferanim  ubeirima  densitas  nemoris  pne- 
stet  similitudinem." 
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CHAP.  XV.  was  lifted  up  in  thankfulness.^     The  south  wind  still 

blew;   in  the  morning  light  the  lantern  was  no  longer 

needed;  the  chequered  colours  of  the  sails  of  the  Mora 

were  now  the  beacon  on  which  every  eye  in  the  whole 

William     fleet  was  fixed.^     England  was  soon  in  sights  and  by 

PevMMey.   ^^^  ^  ^^^  moming  of  Thursday  the  twenty-eighth  of 

8e 'tomSr  September,  the  Norman  claimant  of  her  Crown  had  already 

a8.  set  foot  upon  her  shores.^ 

He  landed  at  a  spot  so  memorable  in  the  earliest  English 
history  that,  to  one  who  muses  there,  the  landing  even  of 
William  himself  seems  but  of  secondary  interest.'^    Wil- 
liam came,  as  it  might  seem,  to  pour  a  .new  Latin  and 
Celtic   infusion    into    Teutonic   England.      He  brought 
his  Romanized  Northmen  and  the  Welsh  of  the  Lesser 
Britain  to  bear  rule  over  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Danes  who 
Dewrip-     had  never  fallen  away  from  their  Teutonic  heritage.    He 
lyrical    <^^^™^  ^  begin  his  work  on  a  spot  where  the   Saxon  of 
^"^^^      old  had  dealt  one  of  the  heaviest  of  all  his  blows  against 
the  place,   the  Roman  and  the  Briton.     He  came  to  subdue  England 
on  one  of  the  spots  which  had  seen  most  done  to  turn 


^  Will.  Piot.  ia6.  ''Quamex  intimo  corde  diTinam  glorificaverit  pieta- 
iem  conjiciendnm  cuivis  relinquimiiB."  The  beholden  of  William's  devo- 
tioDB  were  admitted  into  the  Palace  of  Troth. 

\  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  *'Qmiiibtis  itaque  ad  pnstorise  pnppis  yermicu- 
latum  velum  oonvolontibus.'*  The  epithet  would  apply  to  the  sails  of  all 
the  ships  as  shown  in  the  Tapestiy  ;  but  the  sails  of  the  Duke's  ship,  and 
of  those  of  two  others  near  him — perhaps  those  of  his  two  brothers — have 
the  colours  arranged  in  a  different  way  from  any  of  the  others. 

•  Wid.  Amb.  123; 

"  Tertia  telluri  supereminet  hora  did, 

Quimi  mare  postponens  littora  tuta  tones.** 
On  the  date,  see  Appendix  FF. 

*  <'  Yenit  ad  Pevenes»/'  says  the  Tapestiy,  pL  9.  So  William  of  Poitiers 
(126)  and  William  of  Jumi^^es  (yii.  34).  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238) 
says  carelessly,  "  Pladdo  cursu  Hastingas  appulerunt."  So  Wace  (11 6 18), 
who  altogether  reverses  the  geography,  making  the  army  land  at  Hastings 
and  go  to  Pevensey  afterwards. 
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Brit-ain  into  England.  A  north-west  coarse  from  Saint  ohap.  xv. 
Valery  had  brought  the  invading  fleet  to  a  point  in  that 
eastern  part  of  the  South-Saxon  coast  which,  trending  to 
the  north-east,  is  cut  ofl*  in  a  marked  way  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Beechy  Head  from  that  long  and  nearly 
straight  line  of  coast  which  reaches  westward  to  Selsey 
Bill.  At  Beechy  Head  to  the  west,  and  again  near 
Hastings  to  the  east,  the  high  ground  comes  down  to 
the  sea.  Between  these  points  lies  a  long  flat  shore,  where 
the  waves  now  break  on  a  vast  mass  of  shingle,  which, 
at  some  points,  stretches  a  long  way  inland,  forming  a 
wilderness  of  pebbles,  slightly  relieved  by  small  patches  of 
gorse  and  thin  herbage.  Between  the  coast  and  the  hills 
—the  hills  which  form  a  part  of  the  great  Andredes-weald 
— ^there  lies  a  wide  level,  but  here  and  there  slight  and 
low  projections,  feeble  ofishoots  from  the  high  ground, 
straggle  down  towards  the  coast.  One  such  post,  com-  Peyenaey 
manding  alike  the  sea  and  the  inland  country,  had  been  Anderida. 
chosen  as  the  site  of  a  Roman  city,  and  Anderida,  the 
AndredeS'Ceaster  of  our  forefathers,  became,  in  the  later 
days  of  Boman  occupation,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  fortresses 
which  guarded  the  Saxon  Shore.^  In  those  days,  and  in 
the  days  of  William  also,  Anderida  was  a  haven  of  the 
sea.  The  vast  expanse  of  shingle  is  owing  to  the  later 
siltings  which  have  choked  up  so  many  harbours  along 
this  coast;  in  the  fifth  and  in  the  eleventh  century  the  sea 
still  washed  the  foot  of  the  slight  eminence  occupied  by 
the  city,  and  ships  could  ride  at  anchor  beneath  the  Boman 
walls.^  Of  those  walls  and  of  their  massive  towers  lai^  RemainB  of 
portions  still  remain ;  but  not  a  single  human  dwellings  city. 

^  On  the  true  metining  of  this  formula  Bee  vol.  i.  p.  ii. 

'  The  question  as  to  the  site  of  Anderida  maj  be  looked  on  as  decided 
by  a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hussey  in  the  Sussex  Archsological  Collections, 
yi.  ^.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Wright,  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,  p.  137. 
Their  views  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Guest,  Salisbury  Proceedings,  p.  55. 

VOL.  III.  D  d 
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oEAP.  XV.  place  survives  within  their  circait.  In  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Roman  city,  the  mediseval  castle  of  Pevensey, 
a  foundation  of  William's  brother  Bobert,^  has  arisen  and 
has  fallen  into  decay.  And  just  without  the  ancient  walls, 
the  villages  of  Pevensey  and  West  Ham,  each  with  its 
Old-English  name  and  Hm  mediseval  church,  seem  to  show 
by  their  position  that  the  first  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain 
avoided,  &om  whatever  reason,  the  occupation  of  the  old 
Boman  sites.  Few  groups  are  more  striking  in  themselves 
than  this  assemblage  of  antiquities  of  various  dates  and 
kinds,  Boman  and  medieval,  ecclesiastical  and  military. 
But  the  true  attraction  of  the  spot  comes  from  the  memory 
that  there  was  dealt  one  of  the  most  awful  of  those  awfiil 
blows  which  made  our  race  dominant  in  this  our  idand. 
Landing  of  Second  among  the  Teutonic  settlements,  first  among  the 
GbichMter  BtricUy  Saxon  settlements,  the  followers  of  ^Ue  and  Cissa 
^J^^^*"'  had  for  fourteen  years  been  fighting  their  way  onwards 
from  their  first  landing-place  on  British  soil.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  South-Saxon  Kingdom  had  been  laid  at 
Cymenes-ora,  in  the  haven  which  in  after  days  was  to  be 
called  after  the  city  to  which  the  younger  conqueror  gave 
his  name.^  Since  that  day,  the  Saxons  had  been  gradu- 
ally spreading  eastward  towards  the  frontiers  of  their 
Taking  of  Jutish  kinsfolk  in  Kent.  At  last,  as  we  read  in  our 
4^1.  '  Chronicles,  ^^  Mile  and  Cissa  beset  Andredes-ceaster,  and 
slew  all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  a  Briton  left  there 
any  more.''^    So  it  was  that  our  fie^thers  did  their  work; 


^  Domesday,  ao  b,  where  the  UBoal  account  of  the  town  dues  is 
given. 

*  Ciaaanoeaster  or  Chichester,  the  English  name  of  the  Boman  Regnnm. 
On  the  whole  settlement,  see  Guest,  Salisbury  Proceedings,  p.  54.  I  must 
beg  pardon  for  haying  in  the  map  in  my  first  volume  followed  Dr.  Spruner 
in  giving  a  wrong  position  to  the  site  of  Cymenes-ora. 

'  Chronn.  491.  "  Her  ^Ue  and  Cissa  ymbsaeton  Andredes  ceaster,  and 
ofslogon  eaUe  )>a  |»»r  inne  eardedon  ;  ne  wearS  >GBr  for)>on  an  Bret  to  lafe.*' 
This  is  the  passage  which  Gibban  (cap.  zxxviii.  note  143,  vol.  vi.  p.  372 
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but  SO  it  was  that  England  became  England.  The  fall  of  ohaf.  zv. 
Anderida  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Teutonic  conquest 
of  south-eastern  Britain.  The  long  extent  of  coast^  once 
part  of  the  Saxon  Shore  in  the  elder  sense^  now  became 
far  more  truly  a  Saxon  shore  under  the  rule  of  our  first 
Bretwalda.^  The  walls  which  were  stormed  by  ^lle  and 
Cissa  have^  from  that  day  to  this^  remained  as  the  mighty- 
monument  of  a  fallen  power^  the  sepulchre  of  the  races  which 
our  fEithers  swept  away.  In  the  days  of  William^  as  now, 
those  walls  had  already  long  ceased  to  surround  the 
dwelling-places  of  men.^  The  forsaken  city  could  at  most 
have  served  as  an  occasional  place  of  shelter  for  the  people 
of  the  two  English  settlements  which  had  arisen  at  either 
end  of  it.  Beneath  those  awfiil  ruins^  among  the  memorials 
of  ancient  English  victory^  the  Norman  Duke  now  landed. 
He  came^  as  it  might  seem  to  a  superficial  eye^  to  undo 
the  work  of  ^lle  and  Cissa^  to  subject  the  sons  of  the 
destroyers  of  the  Briton  and  the  Roman  to  men  speaking 
the  tongue  of  Rome^  and  in  the  veins  of  many  of  whom 
still  flowed  the  blood  of  the  British  exiles  of  Armorica.  In 
truth  the  errand  on  which  he  came  was  the  exact  opposite. 
He  came^  a  chief  of  Danes  and  Saxons  who  had  fiJlen 
from  their  first  love,  who  had  cast  away  the  laws  and  the 
speech  of  their  forefathers^  but  who  now  came  to  the 
Teutonic  island  to  be  won  back  into  the  Teutonic  fold, 
to  be  washed  clean  from  the  traces  of  their  sojourn  in 
Roman   lands^  and   to  win   for   themselves^  among  the 

Milman),  quoting  it  in  the  Latin  version,  calls  "an  expression  more 
dreadful  in  its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of 
the  British  Jeremiah  [Gildas]." 

^  See  vol.!.  pp.  23,  151. 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  gives  (M.  H.  B.  710  G,  D)  a  fuller  account 
of  the  siege,  evidently  taken  from  ballads,  winds  up  his  account  thus ; 
"  Quia  tot  ibi  damna  toleraverant  eztranei,  ita  urbem  destruxemnt  quod 
numquam  postea  reedificata  est ;  locas  tantum,  quasi  nobilissmue  urbis, 
transeuntibus  ostenditur  desolatuB." 

D  d  a 
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CHAP.  XV.  brethren  whom  they  were  to  meet  as  momentary  enemies, 
a  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  name,  the  laws,  and  the 
glories  of  Teutonic  England. 

Defence-         Pevensey  then,  the  English  name  which  had  supplanted 
tl^  coast  ^  the  ancient  Anderida,  was  the  place  of  William's  landing, 
of  wn-*™^  The  town  is  mentioned  among  those  ports  on  the  southern 
liam*8land-  coast  which  Harold  had  taken  special  care  to  supply  with 
garrisons.^     But  at  the  moment  of  William's  landing  the 
post  was  either  wholly  undefended,  or  defended  by  a  force 
which  found   it  hopeless  to  offer  resistance.     It  will  be 
remembered   that  the    Housecarb    had    gone    northward 
with  the  King,  and  that  the  irregular  levies  which  had 
guarded  the    coast    only   three   weeks   before   were   now 
scattered  every  man  to  his  own  home.^    Any  force  then 
which  occupied  Pevensey,  or  any  other  point  of  the  South- 
Saxon  coast,  is  likely  to  have  been  intended  as  a  mere  out- 
post to  watch  and  to  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  to  have 
been  placed  there  with  any  hope  of  seriously  withstanding 
the  invaders.    Harold  had  doubtless  hoped  that  the  winds 
which  had  delayed  William  so  long  would  still  work  in  the 
cause  of  England.    He  trusted  that  the  enemy's  passage 
would   be  delayed  till   he  could  himself  return  to   the 
southern  coast  at  the  head  of  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge. 
Lucky        But  the  fortune  of  William  bore  him  to  the  English  shore 
William*8    at  the  very  moment  which  suited  his  purpose.     A  little 
^®^^*^'       earlier  or  a  little  later,  he  would  have  met  with  a  vigorous 
and,  in  aU  probability,  a  successful  resistance.     On  that 
St.  Michael's  Eve  he  met  with  no  resistance  whatever. 
There  were  neither  ships  to  hinder  him  from  drawing  near 

^  Ord.  Yit.  500  A.  ''Heraldos  .  .  .  Hastings  et  Penevesellum,  aliosqne 
portas  maris  Neustrise  oppositos,  .  .  .  toto  anno  illo  cum  multis  nnvibus  et 
militibus  callidfe  servaverat.*^ 

'  See  above,  p.  338. 
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,  to  the  shore,^  nor  soldiers  to  withstand  him  in  the  act  of  ohaf.  xv. 
landing.    The  whole  Norman  fleet  disembarked  without  a  He  lands 
blow  being  struck  against  them.*    But  the  array  in  which  resistance, 
they  disembarked  seems  plainly  to  show  that  they  had  at 
least  reckoned  on  meeting  with  armed  resistance.     The  Details  of 
fleet  was  not  allowed  to  be  scattered ;  the  ships  all  steered  ing ;  close 
for  the  same  point,  and  cast  anchor  as  near  together  asj^^^^j^?^ 
might  be  in  the  one  haven  of  Pevensey.^    The  wide  expanse 
of  shore  at  this  point  would  render  such  a  course  especially 
easy.    As  soon  as  the  anchors  were  cast,  the  ships  were 
run  ashore,  the  masts  were  lowered,  the  shields  and  saddles 
were  unladen,  the  horses  were   released  from   their  un- 
familiar prisons.^    The  fighting  men  then  landed  as  nearly 
as  might  be  in  battle  array.    The  first  armed  man  who  set 
foot  on  English  ground  was  Duke  William  himself.    As  he  William 
descended  from  his  ship,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  with  l^y  ^se 
both  his  hands  upon  the  ground.    A  loud  cry  of  grief  was  ^^^® 
raised  at  the  evil  omen.    But  the  ready  wit  of  William 
failed  him  not.    ''  By  the  splendour  of  God,^'  he  cried, ''  I 
have  taken  seizin  of  my  Kingdom,  the  earth  of  England 

^  I  look  with  great  suspicion  on  the  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers 
and  Guy  of  Amiens  about  Harold  sending  a  vast  naval  force  to  hinder 
William's  landing.  See  Appendix  AA.  At  all  events  no  English  ships 
were  near  at  the  time. 

'  Will.  Piot.  126.  "  Libert  naves  egreditur,pugnllnullft  obstante."  Ord. 
Vit.  500  B.  "  Nemine  resistente  littus  maris  gaudens  arripuit."  80  Guy 
of  Amiens,  127 ; 

"  Debita  terra  tibi,  pavidis  nudata  colonis, 
L»ta  sinu  placido  teque  tuoeque  capit.*' 

'  It  is  plain  that  the  ships  were  brought  to  shore  as  near  together  as 
might  be.  Wace  (11619)  distinctly  asserts  this;  "L'une  nef  Ik  Taltre 
acosterent.**  There  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  of  Mr.  Hayley,  quoted 
by  Sir  Heniy  Ellis  (i.  316),  **  That  William  did  not  land  his  army  at  any 
one  particular  spot,  at  Bulverhithe  or  Hastings,  as  is  supposed;  but  at 
all  the  several  proper  places  for  landing  along  the  coast  from  Bezelei  to 
Winchelsea.** 

*  This  process  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  10 ;  "  Hie 
exeunt  caballi  de  navibus." 
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oHAP.  XT.  is  in  my  two  hands/' ^  It  is  added  that  a  soldier^  of 
kindred  spirit  with  his  leader^  ran  forward^  and  plucking  a 
handful  of  thatch  from  a  cottage^  placed  it  in  the  Duke's 
hand  as  seizin^  not  only  of  England^  but  of  all  that  Eng- 
land held  within  it.*  ''I  accept  it/'  answered  the  Duke; 
"  and  may  God  be  with  us." 
Order  of  The  whole  army  now  landed  in  order.  First  came  the 
ing.  archers,  ready  for  action,  with  bended  bows  and  quivers 

slung  at  their  sides.  They  scoured  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  shore,  but  they  nowhere  found  an  armed 
enemy  to  resist  them.^  Next  came  the  knights,  all  in 
their  helmets  and  harness.  They  at  once  mounted  their 
horses,  and  formed  in  the  plain  as  if  to  call  forth  the 
hidden  defenders  of  England  to  battle.^  But  not  a  blow 
was  struck ;  Pevensey  was  occupied  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  invasion ;  a  garrison  was  left  to  secure  William's  first 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  11711 ; 
'*  Qoant  li  Dos  primes  fors  lasi,  Seignors,  par  la  resplendor  D^ 

Sor  sez  dous  palmes  fora  chaX ;  La  terre  ai  as  doiis  mainz  seizie ; 

Sempres  i  out  ley4  gprant  cri  Sans  chalenge  n'iert  maiz  guerpie ; 

E  distrent  tuit :  mal  signe  est  ci ;    Tote  est  nostre  quant  qu*il  i  a  ; 

Et  il  lor  a  en  haut  cri^  ;  Or  yenrai  ki  hard!  seira.*' 

William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  938)  seems  to  mix  up  this  saying  of  the  Duke's 
with  the  saying  of  the  soldier  quoted  directly  afterwards ;  "  In  egreasu 
navis  pede  lapsus,  eventum  in  melius  oommutayit,  acclamante  sibi  proximo 
milite,  'Tones,'  inquit,  'Angliam,  Gomes,  Rex  futurus.'"  Mr.  Hardy  in 
hb  note  suspects,  perhaps  with  reason,  the  whole  story,  on  aooount  of  its 
likeness  to  the  stoiy  of  Caesar  (Suet.  Julius,  59) ;  "  Prolapsus  in  egressu 
navis,  verso  ad  melius  omine,  'Teneo  te/  inquit,  '  Afirica.'** 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11 725  ; 

"  Sire,  dist-il,  avant  venez,  Yostre  est  sainz  dote  li  pals. 

Ceste  saisine  recevez  ;  E  li  Dus  respont :  Jo  Totrei, 

De  ceste  terre  vos  saisiB,  E  Dex  i  seit  ensemle  od  met" 

• '  lb.  1 1636.  "  li  rivage  unt  tuit  poreac^, 

Nul  hoem  arm^  n*i  ont  trov^." 

*  lb.  X1641. 

«<  Ensemble  vindrent  al  gravier,  Tuit  orent  ceintea  les  espies, 

Cheacun  arm^  sor  son  destrier.        Et  plain  vindrent  lances  kv^" 
The  last  word  expresses  the  way  of  bearing  the  lance,  not  in  the  rest,  but 
used  overhand. 
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possession  on  English  ground^  and  the  words  of  one  of  our  chap.  xv. 
informants  might  almost  imply  that  some  portion  of  the 
Boman  ruins  was   once  more  turned^  in  the  rough  and 
hurried  way  which  was   all  that  the  time  allowed^   to 
purposes  of  defence.     One  object  of  this  fortification  and 
garrison  was  to  guard  the  ships^  which  had  been  drawn 
on  shore  and  which  were  now  to  be  left  behind.^     For 
the  stay  of  the  Norman  host  at  Pevensey  was  not  a  long 
one.     No  great  amount  of  provisions  had  been  brought 
with  them,  nor  could  the  town  of  Pevensey  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood supply  food  for  so  great  a  multitude.^     It  was 
needful  to  move  to  some  wealthier  and  more  convenient 
post,  which  would  afford  better  head-quarters  for  the  army, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  central  point  for  a  systematic 
harrying  of  the  country.    Only  one  day  therefore  was  spent  The  army 
at  Pevensey ;  on  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  Archangel  so  ]^»tmg8. 
deeply  reverenced  by  Norman  devotion,  the  army  marched  ^^^' 
on  eastward,  probably  along  the  line  of  a  Roman  road,  and 
came  to  the  town  which  William  chose  as  his  base  of  opera- 
tions for  this  memorable  campaign.    That  campaigpa  can  be 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (127)  says  of  the  forts  both  at  Pevensey  and  at 
HaBting^  that  they  were  ''quae  sibi  receptaculo,  navibus  propagnaculo 
forent."    So  Guy  (141)  ; 

"  Littora  custodis,  metuens  amittere  naves, 
MoanibuB  et  munis,  castraque  ponis  ibL" 
This  shows  the  falsehood  of  the  story  of  William  burning  his  ships,  of  which 
the  first  trmoes  appear  in  Waoe,  11 731  ; 

"  Dune  fist  2t  tos  dire  h  crier,  A  terre  tndtes  d  peroies, 

Et  as  mariniers  comander  Ke  li  coarz  ne  revertissent 

Ke  li  n^  fussent  desp^ies,  Ne  par  li  n^s  ne  s'enfoissent." 

William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  34)  certainly  makes  the  most  of  the  fort  at 
Pevensey  ;  "  Statim  firmissimo  vallo  castrum  condidit,  probisque  militibus 
oommisit.'*  The  notion  that  some  part  of  the  Boman  walls  was  made  use 
of  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Guy  (143) ; 

"  Diruta  que  fuerant  dudum  castella  reformas  ; 
Ponis  custodes  nt  tueantur  ea." 
'  See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  10.     "  Festinavenint  Hastinga  ut  cibum  rape- 
re  ntuT.''    They  are  going  as  fast  as  the  messengers  sent  to  Guy  of  Pontbieu 
(see  above,  p.  225),  but  they  are  not  bare-headed. 
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eHAP.  XY.  called  by  no  name  so  fitting  as  the  Campaign  of  Hastings ; 
for  Hastings  was  the  head-quarters  of  William^  the  centre 
of  the  whole  operations  of  the  campaign.  But  in  speaking 
of  the  great  battle  itself^  the  name  of  Hastings  simply  leads 
to  geographical  confusions.  I  speak  therefore  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  Hastings,  while  to  the  battle  itself  I  restore  its 
true  ancient  name  of  Senlac.^ 
Deacrip-  The  town  and  port  of  Hastings*  is  one  which  has  been 
early  more  than  once  mentioned  in   the  earlier  stages  of  our 

^^1^7^^  history.^  Its  name  has  been  made  memorable  by  the 
zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  its  seamen  in  their  pursuit 
1049.  of  the  pirate-ships  of  Swegen  after  the  murder  of  Beom.* 
Like  Pevensey,  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  Harold.''  And 
yet  the  town  seems  to  have  surrendered  to  William  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  Hastings,  like  most  other  English 
towns,  had  most  likely  no  fortifications  which  could  resist 
Norman  arts  of  attack,  and  the  prowess  of  the  seamen, 
whose  force  would  at  any  time  have  been  weak  against 
the  vast  fleet  of  William,  was  utterly  useless  now  that 
the  invaders  had  actually  landed.  The  town  is  placed 
on  a  part  of  the  coast  where  the  hills  come  close  down 
upon  the  sea,  formiug  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wide 
open  flats  which  the  Normans  had  just  left  behind  them 
at  Pevensey.  Two  gorges  between  hills  open  immediately 
upon  the  water;  the  eastern  opening  is  occupied  by  the 
elder,  the  western  by  the  more  modem,  town  of  Hastings. 
The  hill  which  divides  the  two  is  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  which  probably  marks  the  site  of  William's 
Import-  head-quarters.  The  position  was  an  important  one;  it 
pod^on.  ^  commanded  the  great  roads  east  and  west,  and  also  the 

^  See  Appendix  KK. 

'  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4333)  gives  an  amusing  origin  for 
the  name.    William 

"  Une  tur  ferme  e  rennvele,  ff<utivement  ke  fa  ferm^e, 

Ke  li  Duos  Hastinges  apele,  E  pnr  co  f u  si  appel^.^* 

»  Bee  vol.  i.  p,  38a.  *  See  voLU.  p.  106.  •  See  above,  p.  404. 
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north  road  leading  directly  between  London  and  the  coast,  chap.  xv. 
William  therefore  chose  Hastings  as  a  permanent  camp.^  Williun 
After  consultation   with  his  brothers.   Bishop   Odo  and  entrenched 
Count  Robert,  he  g^ave  orders  for  the  construction  of  one  ^TEiU^ 
of  those  wooden  fortresses  which  were  so  constantly  run 
up  for  sudden  emergencies  in  Norman  warfare,  and  which 
often  proved  the  forerunners  of  more  lasting  buildings  of 
stone.     The  time  at  William's  command  allowed  only  of 
the  diggmg  of  a  trench,  the  casting  up  of  a  mound,  and 
the  fortification  of  its  summit  with  a  castle   of  wood.^ 
But  it  was  doubtless  this  temporary  structure  which  formed 
the  germ  of  the -stately  castle  which  in  afber  days  crowned 
the  height  of  Hastings,  and  within  whose  walls  arose  a 
church  and  college,  whose  chief  stall,  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  this  time,  formed  one  of  the  countless  prefer- 
ments of  the  worldly  Archdeacon  who  was  so  soon  to  be 
transformed  into  the  champion  and  martyr  of  the  Church.^ 

It   is   not    clear   whether   it  was  at  Pevensey  or    at 


*  Chron.  Wig.  <'Hi .  .  .  worbton  castel  set  Hasstingaport." 
-  '  Willuun  of  Poitiers  mentions  the  fortifications  at  Peyenaey  and  at 
Hastings  in  the  same  breath.  See  above,  p.  407.  William  of  Jumi^ges, 
having  mentioned  that  of  Pevensey,  goes  on  (vii.  34)  to  say,  "Fettinus 
Hantingas  venit,  ibique  cito  opere  aliad  firmavit."  (It  mnst  be  this 
passage,  or  some  other  to  the  same  effect,  which  suggested  the  gro- 
tesque bit  of  etymology  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  French  Life  of 
Eadward.)  In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  11)  we  see  the  Duke  in  consultation 
with  his  brothers ;  then  follows,  "  Iste  jussit  ut  foderetur  castellum  at  Has- 
tingaceastra."  The  pickaxe  and  spade  are  being  largely  used,  the  "agger" 
is  rising,  and  the  buildings  seem  to  be  of  wood.    So  Waoe  (i  1656) ; 

*'  Par  cunseil  firent  esgarder  Li  cheviles  tutes  doMes 

-  Boen  lieu  k  fort  chastel  garder.  Orent  en  granz  bariz  port^es ; 

Done  ont  des  n^  mairrien  get^,  Ainz  ke  il  fust  bien  avespr^, 

A  la  terre  Font  traln^,  £n  ont  ut  chastelet  fermtf ." 
Trestui  perci^  i  tut  dol^  ; 

Waoe's  confusion  of  geographical  order  must  not  be  forgotten,  but  no 
doubt  the  description  of  one  fort  would  do  equally  well  for  the  other, 
»  WiU.  Fil.  Steph.  193. 
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CHAP.  XT.  Hastdngs  that  the  Duke  reviewed  his  troops^  and  founds 
^nh*fl°^  80  we  are  told  in  one  aooount,  that  two  only  of  his  ships 
on  the        had  been  lost  on  the  passage.^     But  one  rather  remarkable 
Fate  of  the  ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  them.    A  clerk^  who  pretended  to 
Boothttjer.  the  power  of  soothsaying,  had  assured  the  Duke,  not  only 
that  his  voyage  would  be  prosperous,  but  that  he  should 
win  England  without  a  blow.     Harold  would  of  his  own 
aooord  again  bow  to  him  and  become  his  man.     Half  the 
prophecy  was  already  fulfilled;  it  remained  to  see  what 
would  be  the  fi^te  of  the  other  half.    But  the  prophet  him- 
self came  not  to  the  muster.     He  had  embarked  in  one  of 
the  missing  ships  and  was  returned  as  drowned.'    ''A  poor 
diviner  must  he  have  been,**  said  William,  "who  could 
not  divine  the  way  and  time  of  his  own  death.     Foolish 
would  he  be  who  should  put  fedth  in  the  words  of  such  a 
Wasthu     soothsayer  as  this.**^    One  hardly  knows  whether  these 
the  affiiLof  ^^  allusions  to  lost  ships  and  lost  men  are  to  be  taken 
Romney?    ^  connexion  with  the  fact  that,  at  some  stage  of  the 
campaign  before  the  great  battle,  certain  stragglers  &om 
the  Norman  fleet  or  army  had  made  their  way  eastward  as 
far  as  Bomney,  and  had  there  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
townsmen.^    The  words  of  our  accounts  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lost  its  way  on  the  passage, 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  ii6oa; 

"  De  ]a  flote  ki  fii  si  grant  N'i  out  ke  dui  n^  perillies, 

£  de  la  gent  dont  i  out  tant         Ne  sai  s'el  fiiient  trop  chaigiea." 

*  lb.  11697; 

"  En  mer  esteit,  90  dist,  Ji4i4z 
£t  en  un  nef  perilli^z." 
'  Waoe,  1 1697.     William  does  not — as  an  invader,  he  could  not — rise 
to  the  fall  greatness  of  the  saying  of  Hektdr. 

*  Will.  Pict,  139.     **  muc  exTore  appulsos  fera  gens  adorta  proelio,  cum 
utriusque  partis  maximo  detrimento,  fuderat.'*    Benott,  3768a  ; 

'*  Qu'ariv^  i  out  de  sa  gent,  Mais  li  Engleis  pesme  e  felon 

Je  ne  sai  par  quel  aohaison  ;         Les  li  ooistrent  par  pecchi^." 
All  we  can  see  is  that  the  encounter,  however  caused,  happened  before  the 
great  battle. 
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or  whether  a  detachment  of  the  army  wandered  thither  ohap.  xv. 
from  Hastings.  In  anj  case^  this  and  some  other  indica- 
tions which  we  have  already  seen  ^  all  tend  to  show  that 
the  fight  on  Senlac  was  not  absolutely  the  first  time  that 
Normans  and  Englishmen  met  with  arms  in  their  hands 
during  this  memorable  year. 

William,  it  will  be  remembered,  while  encamped  in  his  WilKam 
own  territory  and  in  that  of  his  vassal  of  Fonthieu,  had  ^y 
careftilly  maintained  his  troops  at  his  own  cost,  and  had  JJ^**^ 
at  least  done  his  best  to  hinder  all  plunder  of  the  sur-  oountry. 
rounding  country.     But  England,  though  a  realm  which 
William  claimed  as  his  own  by  inheritance,  was  not  to 
be  dealt  with  so  tenderly.^    A  poet  in  the  Norman  interest 
tells  us  that  whateyer  damage  the  English  suffered  was 
only  the  fitting  punishment  for  their  stubbornness  in  not 
at  once  admitting  the  manifest  rights  of  their  lawful 
King.*     However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  Object 
that  William's  ravages  were  not  only  done  systematically,  ravages  ; 
but  were  done  with  a  fixed  and  politic  purpose.     It  was  ^J^^*^ 
William's  object  to  fight  a  battle  as  soon  as  might  be.  ^  fight. 
But  it  was  not  his  object  to  advance  for  this  purpose  fieur 
into  the  country,  to  seek  for  Harold  wherever  he  might 
be  found.     So  to  do  would  have  been  to  cut  himself  off 
firom  hiB  own  powerful  base  of  operations  and  from  his  only 
hope  of  retreat  in  case  of  defeat.    It  was  William's  object  to 
bring  Harold  down  to  the  sea-coast,  to  tempt  him  to  an 
attack  on  the  Norman  camp,  or  to  a  battle  on  the  level 

*  See  Appendix  AA. 

'  On  these  systematic  rayages,  see  Appendix  DD. 

»  Wid.Amb.  147; 

"  Nee  minim,  Regem  quia  te  plebs  stulta  negabat, 
Ergo  perit  just^,  vadit  et  ad  nihilum." 
We  find  the  same  sentiment  in  William  of  Poitiers*  account  of  the  battle 
(134);  "Btravit  adTersam  gentem,  qu»  sibi,  Begi  suo,  rebellans  com- 
meruit  mortem." 
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OBAP.  XV.  ground.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  Norman  tactics  would 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  English.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  systematic  harrying  of  the 
whole  country  round  Hastings  was  done  with  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  provoking  the  English  King^  and  of 
I^8|tiDg  bringing  him  in  all  haste  to  defend  his  subjects.  The 
William's  work  was  done  with  a  completeness  which  shows  that  it 
^^^'  was  something  more  than  the  mere  passing  damage  wrought 
by  an  army  in  need  of  food.  The  traces  of  the  ravages 
done  at  this  time  are  recorded  in  the  great  Survey  twenty 
years  later.  The  Tapestry  not  only  vividly  sei»  before  us 
the  way  in  which  provisions  of  all  sorts  were  brought  in 
for  the  use  of  the  camp;^  it  also  represents  an  incident 
which  at  once  goes  to  the  heart.  A  house  is  being  set 
on  fire;  the  inmates^  a  woman  and  a  child^  are  coming 
forth  from  their  burning  dwelling.^  This  is  doubtless  one 
instance  among  thousands  of  the  cruel  destruction  which 
was  fast  spread  over  the  country,  as  far  as  William's 
plunderers  could  reach.  Men  fled  everywhere  with  such 
of  their  goods  and  cattle  as  they  could  save^  and  sought 
for  shelter  in  the  churches  and  churchyards.^  It  would 
doubtless  be  the  policy  of  the  pious  Duke  to  keep  his 
followers  back,  as  far  as  might  be,  from  all  damage  towards 
those  who  thus  put  themselves  under  the  direct  protection 
of  religion.  Elsewhere  all  was  havock.  It  was  to  save 
his  people  from  the  horrors  of  war  in  their  most  bar- 
barous form  that  King  Harold  jeoparded  his  life  and 
Kingdom.^ 

^  See  the  graphic  picture  in  pL  lo,  where  we  find  our  friend  Wadard. 
See  Appendix  A. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  ii.  "Hie  domua  incenditur."     So  Guy  of  Amiens,  153  ; 
"Ynlcano  flam  mis  depopulante  domes.*' 
'  Roman  de  Bon,  11751 ; 
"Done  ytfissiez  Engleiz  folr,  As  cemetieres  tot  atndent, 

Bestes  chader,  mezons  guerpir ;      Et  encor  Ik  ferment  s'esmaient.*' 
*  Will.  Pict.  131.  "Accelerabat  enim  e^  magis  Rex  furibundus,  quod 
propinqua  castris  Normatononim  vastari  audierat." 
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At  the  momeat  of  William'^8  landings  and  even  at  the  chap.  xv. 
moment  of  his  occupation  of  Hastings^  he  must  have  been  ^^^ 
quite  imcertain  as  to  the  fortunes  of  his  rival  in  the  North.  Northern 

caxnpaign 

It  was  perfectly  possible  that   he  might  never   have  to  doubtful 

contend  with  Harold  of  England  at  all.    The  result  of  the  **„J^^f 

Northumbrian  campaign  could  hardly  have  b^en  known  WiUiam'a 

in  Sussex  two  days  after  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge^  and 

it  was  one  of  the  possible  chances  of  war  that  William 

might  have  to  fight  for  the  Crown  of  England  against 

the  victorious  host  of  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada.     But 

the  two  great  rivals  were  not  long  kept  in  ignorance  of 

each  other's  movements  and  purposes.     The   news  was  Robert 

brought  to  William  by  a  message  &om  an  English  land-  wymaro 

owner  of  Norman  birth,  in  whom  it  is  easy  to  recognize  ^^  *^® 

the   Staller  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  him   who  had  His  posi- 
tion and 
stood  at  the  bed's  head  of  the  dying  Eadward.^    We  eatimate 

know  not   whether  he  had  retained   his   Stallership,   or^^^^^^^,^ 

any  other  office,  under  Harold.     But  it  is  plain  that  he 

had   become   the    man   of  the   new   King,   for  he   was 

living  in  England  under  the  King's  peace  and  in  fiill 

possession  of  his  lands.^    There  is  nothing  in  his  present 

conduct  which  sets  him  before  us  as  a  traitor  to  his  new 

allegiance.      It   is    scarcely  ground   enough   for  such  a 

charge  to  say  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  with  Harold 


^  See  above,  p.  9. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  introduces  him  as,  "Dives  quidam  finium 
illorum  inquilinus,  natione  Normannus,  Botbertus  filius  Wimarse  ncbilu 
mulierU"  (Without  this  one  would  not  have  taken  Wymarc  for  a  female 
name.)     Wace  (i  1849)  does  not  know  his  name  ; 

"  En  la  terre  aveit  nn  baron,  Ki  mult  aveit  li  Dus  am^, 

Maiz  jo  ne  sai  dire  son  non,  E  se  faiseit  de  li  priv^." 

So  Benolt,  37050; 

"  Un  produem  riche  e  assazez  Mais  en  cele  terre  maneit. 

Qui  de  Normendie  esteit  ne«,  Ou  richement  se  oonteneit.'* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  narrative  to  imply  that  Robert  had  held 
any  disloyal  correspondence  with  William. 

I  cannot  find  that  Robert  held  any  lands  in  Sussex.    See  Ellis,  ii.  206. 
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CHAP.  XT.  at  Stamfordbridge.^  His  conduct  in  fact  seemB  to  have 
been  that  which  was  really  right  and  honourable  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  He  had  to  reconcile 
his  good  will  and  his  duty  towards  his  adopted  country 
with  his  earlier  good  will  and  earlier  duty  towards  his 
natural  sovereign.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Hastings,' 
with  a  message  designed  to  persuade  the  Duke,  in  the. 
interest  of  all  parties,  to  give  up  his  enterprise,  and  to 
Heooon-  go  quietly  back  to  his  own  dominions.  He,  Robert, 
lim,^  ^ '  counselled  him  as  a  friend  and  kinsman  j '  he  would  be 
go  home,  deeply  sorry  if  any  harm  befel  him  or  his  army,  and,  if 
he  remained  in  England,  he  and  his  army  would  meet 
with  certain  destruction.  It  was  hopeless  for  William  to 
think  of  contending  with  the  forces  of  England.  King 
Harold  had  just  defeated  the  Norwegian  invader  with  a 
slaughter  of  twenty  thousand  men;^  Tostig  and  Harold 
Hardrada  were  slain ;  the  King  of  the  English  was  coming 
southwards  with  a  countless  host,  a  host,  men  said,  of  an 
hundred  thousand.^  Against  the  English  King  and  the 
English  army,  flushed  with  their  victory  over  the  greatest 
warrior  in  the  whole  world,^  it  would  be  madness  to  risk 


^  Tet,  if  we  place  the  mesnage  somewhat  late  in  William's  stay  at 
Hastings,  the  presence  of  Bobert  at  Stamfordbridge  is  just  possible. 

>  I  suppose  he  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  1 1 ;  "  Hie  nuntiatum 
est  Willelmo  de  Harold." 

*  Will.  Pict.  128.  **  Hastingas  I>uci,  domino  suo  et  conaanffwineOf  nnntium 
destinayit."    The  kinsfolk  both  of  William  and  of  Eadward  are  endless. 

*  Benolt,  37064 ; 

"  Goment  Heraut  s*ert  combatoz  E  ceus  qu'il  amena  od  sei. 

Qui  oeus  de  Norwege  out  yencuz         Oil  plus  aveit  de  vint  milliers.*' 
Et  ocis  son  frere  e  le  rei, 
William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.)  only  says  "ingentes  eorum  exercitus  delevit." 

*  Benolt,  37070 ; 

"Od  plus  a  de  cent  mile  armez." 
William  again  says  only,  "Animatus  eo  successu  festinus  redit  in  te, 
numerosissimum  populum  duoens  ac  robustissimum." 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Prceliatus  cum  fratre  proprio  Rex  Heraldus  et  cum 
Bege  Norioorum,  quo  fortiorem  sub  ooelo  nullum  yivere  opinio  fuit." 
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a  battle.  Neither  in  number  nor  in  strength  were  the  ohap.  xt. 
Normans  fit  to  do  battle  against  King  Harold  and  the 
English.  Against  them^  in  shorty  William's  army  would 
count  for  no  more  than  so  many  barking  curs.^  The  Duke 
was  a  prudent  man^  and  had  hitherto  always  acted  pru- 
dently.' Let  him  act  prudently  now ;  let  him  go  home; 
let  him  at  all  events  keep  within  his  entrenchments  and 
not  risk  a  battle.^  K  he  did  go  forth  to  fight,  his  rash- 
ness would  certainly  bring  about  his  utter  overthrow. 

Such  counsel  as  this^  addressed  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, speaks  much  more  highly  for  the  good  intentions 
of  Robert  than  for  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  above  all 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.^ 
William  had  not  crossed  the  sea  for  nothing;  he  was  not 
like  the  King  in  the  Gospel,  who  had  to  stop  on  his  march 
to  consider  whether  he  were  able  with  his  ten  thousand  to 
meet  him  who  came  against  him  with  twenty  thousand.' 
It  was  perhaps  not  without  a  reference  to  that  parable  William'B 
that  William  answered  that,  had  he  only  ten  thousand  He  will' 
men,  such  as  those  of  whom  he  had  sixty  thousand,  he  ^y\jj^, 
would  not  draw  back;   he  would  not  cross  the  sea  again 
without  avenging  himself  of  his  enemy.     He  would  not 
even  keep  himself  within  his  entrenchments;   whatever 
were  the  numbers  on  either  side,  he  would  go  forth  and 

^  Will.  Piot.  ia8.  ''AdversQS  quern  non  unplihs  taos  quam  totidem 
despectabiles  canes  aestimo  Talere."  See  above,  p.  334,  for  the  reputation 
of  the  English  Housecarls  in  Norway. 

'  Xb.  "Prudens  vir  computaris,  domi  militiffique  ouncta  hactenus  pru- 
denter  egisti"  The  tone  seems  patronizing,  bat  it  perhaps  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  William  up  to  this  time.  He  had  certainly  been  mainly 
remarkable  for  amazing  prudence  and  amazing  good  luck,  rather  than  for 
the  winning  of  great  battles. 

'  lb.  "Suadeo,  inter  munitiones  mane,  manu  ad  pnesens  confligere 
noU.'' 

*  There  are  few  cases  in  which  we  can  better  apply  the  familiar  words 
of  Thucydides  (y.  105),  fuuceiplffeurrts  6fi«F  rh  kirup6KaKo»  ob  CjiXovfjMv  rh 

*  St.  Luke  xiy.  31. 
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CHAP.  XV.  meet  Harold  face  to  face.*  He  condescended  to  thank 
Robert  for  the  kindly  interest  which  he  took  in  his 
welfare,  though  he  hinted  that  the  words  in  which  he  had 
contrasted  Norman  and  English  prowess  would  better  have 
been  spared.^  The  Duke  had  no  need  of  such  counsels 
as  those  which  were  pressed  upon  him  by  his  cousin's 
fevourite.  He  had  come  into  England  to  win  his  Crown, 
and  his  Crown  he  would  win  at  all  hazards. 


§  3.    Tke  Southern  March  of  Harold. 
October  1-13,  1066. 

The  news  I  have  already  told  how  the  news  of  William's  landing 
Harold  at  was  brought  to  King  Harold  at  the  feast  of  victory  at 
^^^Jj^  J I  York.^  That  feast  must  have  been  saddened  by  the  thought 
of  the  many  brave  men  who  had  fallen  at  a  moment 
when  England  needed  the  help  of  all  her  sons^  by  the 
thought  that  England  had  been  saved  only  by  the  death 
of  a  brother  of  her  King,  by  the  thought  that,  while  King 
and  people  were  rejoicing  at  the  victory  which  had  just 
been  gained  over  one  enemy,  another  enemy,  certainly  not 
less  terrible,  was  daily  threatening  the  defenceless  southern 
coast.  And  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph  the  news 
came  that  the  blow  had  actually  fallen.  Men  now  heard 
that,  while  Harold  was  letting  the  remnants  of  the  Nor- 
wegian army  depart  in  peace,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
had  actually  landed,  that  he  was  ravaging  English  ground 
far  and  wide,  that  a  portion  of  English  ground  was  already 
entrenched   and  palisaded,  and  changed   into  a  Norman 

^  Will.  Pict.  128.  ''Non  me  tutarer  valli  aut  mceniam  latebris,  sed 
confligerem  quamprimbm  cum  Heraldo."  He  then  goes  on  to  make  the 
statement  about  his  numbers  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  387. 

'lb.  *'  *  Pro  mandate/  inquit, '  quo  mihi  dominus  tuus  vult  esse  cautum, 
quamquam  sine  contumelift  Huadere  decuerit,  gratias  ipsi.  et  hiec  refer.^  " 

'  See  above,  p.  375. 
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fortress.^     The  Norman  poet  gives  us  a  graphic  descrip-  ohap.  xv. 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  the  news  was  brought  to  the  ^^"^^b^ 
English  King.     A  Thegn  of  the  country  heard  the  cries  «  South- 
of  grief  and  dismay  with  which  the  South-Saxon  churls  Thegn  who 
beheld  the  approach  of  the  Norman  fleet.*    He  went  forth ;  S^di^. 
he  hid  himself  in  a  convenient  lurking-place^  and  beheld 
in  safety  the  whole  process  of  the  landing  of  the  Norman 
army.^     He  saw  first  the  archers  and  then  the  knights  dis- 
embark.    He  saw  the  shields  and  armour  brought  out  of 
the  ships ;  he  saw  the  carpenters  come  out  with  their  axes ; 
he  saw  the  fosse  dug,  and  the  palisade  thrown  up.^    The 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  11831 ; 

"  Un  ohastel  i  ont  ferm^ 
De  bretesches  h  de  foss^." 
Mb.  11755; 

"  Un  chevalier  de  la  cuntr^  Ke  palBant  h  vilaan  firent, 

Ol  la  noise  h  la  cri^e  Ki  la  grant  flote  arriver  virent." 

»  lb.  11761; 

*'  En  dreit  un  tertre  a'arestut,  Hoc  s^estut,  si  eegarda 

Ke  alquanz  d'els  ne  rapar9ut ;  Goment  la  grant  flote  ariva.'* 
Waoe*8  account  is  of  course  confused  by  his  primary  blunder  of  reversing 
the  geographical  order,  by  making  William  land  at  Hastings,  and  thence 
go  to  Pevensey  (see  above,  p.  400).  His  Thegn  is  therefore  made  to  set  out 
from  Hastings,  and  the  scene  is  apparently  laid  at  Hastings.  For  Wace 
makes  the  Thegn  hide  himself  behind  a  hill  ('*tertre"),  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  do  at  Hastings,  but  hard  at  Pevensey,  as  the  moimd  of  the  later 
castle,  then  dose  to  the  landing-plaoe,  would  hardly  serve  the  purpose. 
The  expression  is  dearly  borrowed  from  Guy  of  Amiens*  description  of  his 
messenger  from  Hastings  (149) ; 

*'£z  Anglis  unus,  latitans  sub  rupe  marin&.*' 
But  a  man  who  saw  the  actual  landing,  and  at  once  started  for  York,  must 
have  started  from  Pevensey,  and  the  fort  which  he  saw  thrown  up  must 
have  been  the  fort  at  Pevensey,  not  the  fort  at  Hastings.  No  doubt  a  mes- 
senger from  Hastings,  the  messenger  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  would 
soon  follow  the  messenger  from  Pevensey,  and  W^K^e,  in  his  geographical 
confusion,  rolled  the  two  into  one. 

The  words  of  Florence  also  would  imply  that  news  was  brought  straight 
from  Pevensey ;  "  Nuntiatum  est  ei  Willelmum  Comitem  gentis  Normannicse 
.  .  .  advenisse  .  .  .  et  in  loco  qui  Pefnesea  didtur  auam  classem  adpulisse." 
*  Boman  de  Ron,  11 770 ; 

"  y it  li  chastel  fere  b  fermer  ; 
Vit  11  foss^  envirun  faire." 


VOL.  in.  E  e 
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OHAP.XT.  sight  was  enough;  the  heart  of  the  English  Thegn  was 
He  hMteni  troubled ;  he  took  his  weapons^  his  Bword  and  his  javelin  ;^ 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  straight  to  bear  the  news 
to  his  Lord  King  Harold.  He  hastened  on  with  all  speed 
night  and  day;  he  rested  late  and  rose  early ,^  till  he  found 
the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge  in  the  banquetting-hall  at 
York.  Here  he  at  once  told  his  errand.  The  countless 
host  from  all  Gaul^  the  host  of  horsemen  and  archers  and 
slingers  who  had  gathered  under  the  banner  of  Duke 
Williamj^  had  landed  at  Pevensey.  They  had  already 
built  a  fort  and  had  fenced  it  with  a  palisade.^  Presently 
another  messenger^  a  churl^  came  from  Hastings  itself.^ 
He  had  more  news  to  tell^  more  details  of  the  cruel  harry- 
ing of  the  South-Saxon  land.  The  host  of  Normans^ 
Frenchmen,  and  Bretons,  a  host  that  no  man  could  number, 
a  host  like  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  was 

1  Roman  de  Bou,  11774; 

"S'esp^  oeint  h  prist  sa  lance." 
Wace  perhaps  anns  hia  English  Thegn  a  little  too  much  in  continental 
fiwhion.  For  Wace's  "lanoe,"  I  have  therefore  sabstituted  the  English 
javelin.  But  for  such  a  ride  the  sword  would  be  a  more  convenient 
weapon  than  the  axe.  Sword  and  javelin  are  the  equipment  of  Harold 
when  riding  round  his  camp,  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  13. 
«Ib.  11777; 

"  Astant  se  mist  oil  el  chemin,        Tant  a  err^  ke  noit  ke  jor 
Tart  se  colcha^  leva  matin  ;  Por  Heraut  querre  son  Seignor." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Cum  innumerit  multitudine  equitum,  fiindibaliorum, 
sagittariorum,  peditumque  .  .  .  utpote  qui  de  totft  GalliA  sibi  fortes  auzili- 
arios  conduxerat." 

*  See  p.  407. 

'  I  get  my  second  messenger  from  Guy  of  Amiens  (149-167).  He  is 
•'rusticus  ;*'  the  other,  "chevalier.**  As  the  Thegn  saw  and  describes  the 
actual  landing,  the  Churl  saw  and  describes  the  later  ravaging.    Wid.  Amb. 

150; 

"  Cemit  ut  efiPusas  iunumeras  acies, 
Et  quod  agri  fulgent  pleni  radiantibus  armis, 

Vulcano  flammis  depopulante  domos, 
Perfidia  gentem  ferro  bacchante  perire, 

Quasque  dabant  lacrimas  ciede  patrum  pueri.** 
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ravaging  fiur  and  wide.^  Men  were  being  slain,  their  widows,  ohap.xv. 
their  sons,  their  daughters,  their  flocks  and  their  herds, 
were  becoming  the  prey  of  the  stranger.'  Each  message 
enforced  the  same  truth ;  the  King  must  march  at  once 
to  the  defence  of  his  southern  coasts,  or  the  whole  land 
would  be  wrested  from  him.  Harold  is  reported  by  Answer  of 
the  Norman  poet  to  have  said  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  given  Tostig  all  that  he  asked  ,^  so  that  he 
might  have  been  himself  in  the  south  to  hinder  the  land- 
ing of  the  French  invaders.  Such  a  speech  cannot  have 
been  uttered  by  Harold,  as  it  misconceives  all  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  brother.  The  situation  is  better  con- 
ceived when  the  King  is  made  to  say  that,  had  he  been  on 
the  South-Saxon  shore,  the  strangers  would  never  have 
made  good  their  landing.  Either  they  would  have  been 
driven  back  into  the  sea,  or  they  would  have  escaped  its 
dangers  only  to  perish  on  EngUsh  ground.  ''But,^'  he 
added, "  the  mischance  was  the  will  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 
and  I  could  not  be  everywhere  at  the  same  moment.''^ 

'  Wid.  Amb.  159; 

**  Daz  Normmuioram  cum  Gallia  atqae  Britannia 

InYaait  terrain,  vaatat  et  igne  cremat. 

Millia  ai  qnseria,  tibi  dicere  nemo  valebit : 

Quod  mare  fiart  piacea,  tot  aibi  aunt  equitee ; 

Et  veluti  atellaa  oceli  numerare  neqnirea, 

Ejaa  aic  aciea  neo  numerare  valea." 

•'French,"  «*Franci"  in  the  Tapeatiy,  ia  the  only  name  which  takea  in 

the  whole  of  William*a  anny  as  thna  described. 

«  lb.  165; 

**  Gaptivoa  duoit  pueroa  captaaque  puellaa, 

Inauper  et  yiduaa  et  aimul  onme  pecua." 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  11836  ; 

**  Mielx  me  veniat  avoir  perdu 
Quant  ke  Toeti  out  demand^." 
♦  lb.  1 1838; 

"  Ke  jo  n^^uaae  el  port  eat^,  Jk  nient  del  noatre  ne  pr^aaent ; 

Quant  Willame  vint  el  rivage ;       J^  de  morir  garant  n'^uaaent, 
Bien  defendiaae  li  paaaage.  Se  la  mer  tote  ne  b^uaaent ; 

Tant  en  fi^iaae  en  mer  plungier,       Maiz  iaai  plout  el  Rei  celeate. 


£  tant  en  f^iaae  n^ier,  Jo  ne  pois  mie  par  tut  eatre.' 

Jli  k  la  terre  ne  veniaaent, 
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CHAP.  XT.  And  00  of  a  truth  it  was.  The  event  of  this  great  cam- 
H^^d^bt'  I^Sn,  the  overthrow  of  Harold  and  of  England,  turned 
tween  the  wholly,  setting^  aside  the  mere  accidents  of  battle^  on  the 

two  in-  ff  o 

yaden.  inability  of  Harold  himself  to  contend  against  two  in- 
vasions^ or  to  be  at  the  two  ends  of  his  Kingdom  at  the 
same  time.  Of  the  two  invasions^  the  Norwegian  and  the 
Norman,  each  rendered  the  other  possible.  Or  even  had 
the  south  wind  blown  sooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  the 
southern  coast  of  England  would  have  been  found  guarded 
against  any  attack,  and  Harold  would  probably  have  gone 
to  meet  his  namesake  of  Norway  flushed  with  victory  over 
William  and  his  host.  As  it  was,  the  fate  of  England,  as 
ever  in  that  age,  rested  on  one  man,  and  that  one  man 
could  not  be  at  once  in  Sussex  and  in  Northumberland. 
Harold,  too  late  to  hinder  the  landing  of  the  Normans,  had 
now  before  him  the  far  harder  task  of  dislodging  them  when 
they  were  already  in  the  land.  It  was  a  hard  lot  to  have  to 
hasten  at  once  on  such  an  errand,  after  hardly  a  moment's 
rest  from  the  toils  and  the  glories  of  Stamfordbridge.  One 
terrible  campaign  was  hardly  over,  when  another  yet  more 
terrible  had  to  be  begun.  But  the  heart  of  Harold  failed 
him  not,  and  the  heart  of  England  beat  in  unison  with  the 

Harold       heart  of  her  King.     As  soon  as  the  news  came.  King 

m^  to  Harold  held  a  Council  of  the  leaders  of  Stamfordbridge,^ 
perhaps  rather  an  armed  Gemot,  such  as  we  have  already 
heard  of  more  than  once.'  He  told  them  of  the  landing  of 
the  enemy;  he  set  before  them  the  horrors  which  would 
come  upon  the  land  if  the  invader  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise.^   A  loud  shout  of  unanimous  assent  rose  from  the 

*  Wid.  Amb.  169.     "  Advocat  ipse  DuceR,  Comites,  temeque  potentes.*' 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  104*  141. 
■  Wid.  Amb.  185  ; 

"  Qoantus  erit  luctus,  quantus  dolor  et  piidor  lugenii, 
Begni  quanta  lues,  quam  tenebrosa  dies, 
Si  quod  quserit  habet,  si  regni  sceptra  tenebit  ? 
Hoc  omnee  fugiant  vivere  qui  oupiunt.** 


London. 
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Assembly.     Every   man   pledged  his  faith  rather  to  die  ohap.  xt. 
in  arms  than  to  acknowledge  any  King  but  Harold.^    The 
King  thanked  his  loyal  followers,  and  at  once  ordered  an 
immediate   march  to  the  souths  an  immediate  muster  of 
the  forces  of  his  Kingdom.   London  again  was  the  trystin^ 
place.^     With  speed  and  energy  equal  to  that  which  had 
carried  him  to  his  northern  capital^  he  now  set  out  on  the 
return  march.      He  himself  pressed  on  at   once^  at  the 
head  of  such  of  his  Housecarls  and  other  immediate  follow- 
ing as  had  survived  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge.   Eadwine 
and  Morkere  were  bidden  to  follow  with  the  whole  force  of 
their  Earldoms.   Meanwhile  the  command  of  the  North  was  Merlswe- 
committed  to  the  Sheriff  Merkwegen.®     We  shall  hear  of^ndS*"^ 
him  again  among  the  patriots  of  a  time  a  few  years  later^  *^®  North. 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  great  command  was  put  into 
his  hands  because  he  was  known  to  be  one  more  worthy  of 
the  trust  than  the  King's  own  brothers-in-law.     And  so  it 
proved.    Even  the  great  salvation  of  Stamfordbridge^  the  Eadwine 
deliverance  of  Northumberland  from  the  very  jaws  of  her  Morkere 
enemy,  could  not  bind  the  sons  of  -^Ifgar  to  gratitude  or  ^^  ^^ 
fidelity  to  the  West-Saxon  King.     In  their  eyes,  no  doubt,  ww. 
the  landing  of  William  only  offered  another  chance  of 
bringing  about  their  darling  scheme  of  a  divided  Kingdom. 

1  Wid.  Amb.  191 ; 

'*  Nascitur  extemplb  clamor  qui  percuUt  astra, 
£t  vox  cx)mmuDi8  omnibus  una  fidt ; 
'  Bella  magifi  cupimus  quam  sub  juga  colla  reponi 
Alterius  Regis,  vel  magis  inde  mori.* " 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  11879  ; 

"  Heraut  vint  ^  Lundres  puignant,  E  mult  apareilliement, 

De  totes  parz  Engleiz  mandant,  El  terme  k'U  lor  out  mand^, 

Ke  tuit  viengent  delivrement  Sainz  esoigne  forz  d'enfert^." 

■  Gaimar,  5255  (M.  H.  B.  Sa;) ; 

**  Marleswain  done  i  lessat ; 
Pur  ost  mander  en  suth  alad." 
See  Ellis,  ii.  185.    Merlswegen  held  lands  in  various  parts  from  Cornwall 
to  Yorkshire :  it  was  of  Lincolnshire  that  he  was  Sheriff.    See  Domesday, 
376. 
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OHAP. XT.  William  had  a  quarrel  with  Harold;  he  had  none  with 
Eadwine  or  Morkere.  They  had  not  forsworn  themselves 
to  their  lord  or  done  despite  to  any  holy  relics.  The  in- 
vader might  well  be  content  with  the  immediate  territories 
of  his  enemy  and  his  house.  William  might  rule  over 
Wessex  and  East*Anglia^  and  might  leave  Mercia  and 
Northumberland  to  the  House  of  Leofric.  It  was  probably 
with  some  such  designs  as  these  that  the  Northern  Earls 
held  themselves  and  their  forces  back  from  the  struggle. 
But^  whatever  were  their  motives^  the  fact  that  they  did 
hold  themselves  back  is  certain.^  The  main  forces  of 
Northumberland  and  north-western  Mercia  came  not  to 
King  Harold's  muster.^ 
General  But  elsewhere  another  spirit  reigned.'    Men  well  knew 

nation.       what  was  at  stake.    They  went  forth^  as  loyal  subjects^  as 
true  men  to  their  lord,  to  fight  for  the  King  whom  they 
had  chosen.     But  they  went  forth  also  on  a  higher  errand 
stilly  to  save  the  land  of  their  birth  from  the  grasp  of  the 
invader,  an  invader  of  wholly  alien  speech  and  feeling,  an 
invader  who  could  never  be  as  Cnut  or  even  as  Harold  of 
Norway.     The  presence  of  the  Frenchmen  in  the  land 
awoke  a  spirit  in  every  English  heart  which  has  never 
Charge  of  died  out  to  this  day.     We  hear  indeed  vague  stories  how 
S^]^**"^  Harold  lost  fevour  with  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge  by 
^*™^^*      refiisiug  to  divide  among  them  the  rich  plunder  of  the 
Norwegian  host>    We  hear  how  he  left  the  plunder  un- 

>  Fl.  Wig,  1066.  "Comites  Edwinns  et  MorkaniB,  qui  ae  eum  9ui$ 
eeriamini  iubtraaeere.**  These  are  words  which  do  ingenuity  can  get 
over. 

*  We  shall  presently  come  to  the  list  of  shires  whence  men  did  come. 

*  The  (general  seal  of  Englishmen  is  allowed  even  by  their  enemies. 
Will.  Pict.  13a  ;  "  Stndium  pars  Heraldo,  cuncti  patrin  pnestabant,  quam 
contra  extraneos,  tatnetn  nonjutU,  defensare  volebant." 

*  WiU.  Malms,  ii.  218.  *'  Haroldus,  triumphal!  eventu  superbns, 
nuUis  partibos  pnedn  commilitones  dignatus  est :  qunpropter  multi,  quo 
quisqne  poterat  dilapsi.  Begem  ad  bellum  Hastingense  proficiscentem 
destituere."  So  again,  iii.  239. 
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touched  under  the  care  of  Archbishop  Ealdred/  instead  of  ohaf.  xv. 
scattering  it  with  a  bounteous  hand  among  the  men  whose 
toils  and  whose  blood  had  won  it.     These  stories  rest  on 
but  poor  authority ;  still  they  may  have  some  groundwork    - 
of  truth.*    The  time  was  not  a  time  for  waste  of  treasure; 
the  armaments  of  the  year  must  have  been  costly  in  the 
extreme;  Harold  needed  wealth  to  oppose  to  the  wealth 
of  William^  and^  considering  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Northern  Earls^  he  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  the 
sinews  of  civil  war.     A  prudent  economy  on  the  part  of 
Harold  may  have  called  forth  a  certain  measure  of  discon- 
tent; but  it  is  certain  that  such  discontent  had  no  serious 
effect  on  the  campaign.    The  discontented  in  such  a  case 
must  have  been  mainly  the  King's  own  Housecarls^  and  those 
who  bring  this  charge  against  Harold  tell  us  also  that  it  was 
the  King's  own  Housecarls  who  formed  the  strength  of  the 
host  that  fought  at  Senlac.^    It  is  &r  more  certain  that^  as 
King  Harold  set  forth  on  his  southern  march,  firesh  firom  the 
triumph  of  Stamfordbridge  and  with  the  fate  of  England 
resting  once  more  upon  him,  the  men  of  the  greater  part 
of  England  flocked  eagerly  to  the  Standard  of  their  glorious 
King.     They  gathered  round  him  from  all  the   shires  The  ahires 
through  which  the  Dragon  and  the  Fighting  Man  passed  ^^  ^^^ 
once  more  on  their  southern  journey.   They  gathered  round  y®"®^ 
him  from  all  the  shires  under  his  own  immediate  rule,  and  Anglia, 
under  the  rule  of  his  faithful  brothers.^    North-western  ^^eroift. 

»  Gaimw,  5251  (M.  H.  B.  827) ; 
"  Li  reis  Harald,  quant  il  oi,  Del  grant  ayeir  e  del  hernels 

L'^yesque  Aldret  a  done  saiai      K'il  out  conquis  Bur  lee  Noireis." 

'  See  Appendix  G. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  laS.  "  Pneter  stippendiarios  et  mercenarios  milites, 
paucos  admodum  ex  provincialibus  habuit."    See  Appendix  HH. 

*  The  list  of  shires  in  Wace  (12848)  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
simply  names  set  down  at  random ;  but,  on  a  careful  examination,  it  has 
a  deep  dgniiicanoe.  The  list  runs  thus  ;  London,  Kent,  Hertford,  Essex, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  Saint  Eadmund's  and  Suffolk,  Norwich  and  Norfolk, 
Canterbury  and  Stamford,  Bedford  (mentioned  twice),  Huntingdon,  North- 
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CHAP.  XV.  Mercia  stood  aloof  under  Eadwine.  Northumberland,  under 
imdNorth^^®  rule  of  Morkere,  sent  none  but  such  as  joined  the 
west  kept   King's  own  Standard  on  his  march.  Not  so  the  lands  which 

ftway  by 

their  EarU  Were  still  Under  the  House  of  Siward.    Whether  the  young 

LoyAJtyof  Waltheof  came  himself  we  know  not:   but  there  is  no 

the  Eail-  ' 

domof       doubt  that  the  men   of  Northampton  and   Huntingdon 

came  loyally  to  King  Harold's  muster.    And  from  all  the 

east  and  south,  from  the  lands  which  had  passed  from  the 

rule  of  Godwine  to  the  rule  of  Harold,  from  the  lands 

where  (Jyrth  still  kept  up  the  memory  of  Harold's  earlier 

government,  from  all  the  lands  between  the  Tamar  and 

the  German  Ocean,  men  came  to  fight  for  Harold  and  for 

The  men  of  England.   And,  foremost  and  honoured  among  all,  ranking, 

London,     ^t  would  seem,   every  man   among  the  King's  personal 

following,  came  the  men  of  Kent,  whose  right  it  was  to 

deal  the  first  blow  in  the  battle,  and  the  men  of  the  great 

city  itself,  whose  high  privilege  it  was  to  guard  the  King 

himself  and  his  Standard.^    At  the  head  of  the  men  of 

London  stood  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle-Saxons,  the  Staller 

Esegar,^  the  son  of  ^thelstan,  the  son  of  Tofig,  none  the 

hampton,  York,  Buckingham,  Nottingham,  Lindesey  and  Idnooln,  Salis- 
bury, Dorset,  Bath  and  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Worceifter,  Winchester  and 
Hampshire,  Berkshire.  This  list  exactly  answers  to  the  geographical 
division  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  with  the  single  exception  that  we 
find  Worcester  where  we  should  rather  have  looked  for  Hereford.  The 
shires  mentioned  are  those  which  make  up  the  Earldoms  of  Harold,  Gyrth, 
Leofwine,  and  Waltheof,  together  with  the  shires  through  which  Harold 
marched.  This  accounts  for  what  at  first  seems  a  contradiction,  namely 
that  we  find  York  on  the  list  and  yet  read  afterwards  (12877)  "D'ultre 
11  Humbre  n'i  vint  gaires."  No  doubt  some  volunteers  followed  the  King 
from  York,  but  the  main  force  of  Northumberland  was  kept  back  by 
Morkere.  Why  are  Canterbury  and  Stamford  joined?  One  or  other 
name  must  surely  be  wrong. 
^  Roman  de  Ron,  12957  ; 

''Xar  90  dient  ke  cil  de  Kent  Gil  de  Lundres,  par  dreite  fei, 

Deivent  f^rir  primierement ;  Deivent  garder  11  cors  li  Rei, 

U  ke  11  Reis  auge  en  estor,  Tut  entur  li  deivent  ester, 

Li  prlmler  colp  delt  estre  lor.  £  Testandart  deivent  garder." 

'  The  Ansgardus  of  Guy.    For  all  these  names  see  Appendix  EB. 
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less  loyal  to  his  King  because  the  minster  of  the  Holy  chap.  xt. 
Rood  had  risen  on  soil  which  had  once  been  the  dwelling-  ^^J[Q<ja 
place  of  his  fathers.^  •  Of  his  fellow-Staller  Eadnoth  we  ^^^  Lo^- 
hear  nothing ;  Bondig  would  almost  seem  to  have  tarried 
in  the  Norths  or^  from  whatever  cause  or  accident^  not  to 
have  appeared  at  the  muster.^    We  see  then  that  England,  Few  names 
as  a  whole,  failed  not  of  her  duty ;  but  few  indeed^  com-  ^en  ^m-  " 
pared  with  the  long  roll-call  of  the  invaders^  are  the  men  ■e'^®*^- 
whom  we  know  by  name  as  having  joined  in  the  great 
march  and  fought  in  the  great  battle.     StiU  there  are  a 
few  names  which  have  come  down  to  us^  names  to  be 
cherished  wherever  the  tongue  of  England  is  spoken^  names 
which  should  sound  like  the  call  of  the  trumpet  in  the 
ears  of  every  man  of  English  birth.    In  the  dry  entries  of  EntrieB  in 
the  Norman  Survey  a  few  records  still  live  of  the  men     ™      ^' 
who  fought  and  died  for  England.     Two  nameless  freemen 
of  Hampshire,  owners  of  a  small  allodial  holding,  come  first 
on  the  patriotic  bead-roll.  One  degree  clearer  in  personality  ^gsifric  of 
stands  forth  ^Ifric  of  Gelling,  a  Thegn  of  Huntingdon-  f^^^' 
shire,  and  tenant  of  the  Church  of  Ramsey,  who  came 
from  Waltheof  s  Earldom,  whether  in  the  following  of  his 
Earl  or  at  the  bidding  of  his  own  loyalty  to  his  King. 
From  East-Anglia  we  find  recorded  a  nameless  tenant  ofBremeof 
the  House  of  Saint  Eadmund,  and  Breme  a  freeman  of  ^Qgn^^ 
King  Eadward's,  who  came  no  doubt  in  the  following  of 
Earl  Gyrth.    With  a  clearer  consciousness  of  their  per- 
sonal being,   we    can    honour  the    names  of  two  noble 
tenants  of  the  Church  of  Abingdon,  men  high  in  rank  in 
the  old  West-Saxon  Earldom,  who  fought  and  fell  by  the 
side  of  Harold.    Their  names  set  them  before  us  as  repre- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  441. 

*  Bondig  (see  above,  p.  53)  iB  mentioned  in  a  veiy  confused  passage  in 
the  De  Inventione,  c.  10;  "Ab  omnibus  consultum  est  ei  Tostinum 
[Leofwinum  ?],  Gerth,  et  Bundinum,  et  reliqnos  qui  seoesserant,  exspec- 
tare.*'  I  do  not  understand  the  "  secession  "  of  Gyrth ;  so  Bondig  may 
have  been  at  Senlac  also. 
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Godrio  and 
Thurkill  of 
Berkshire. 


^Ifwig 
Abbot  of 
New 
Minster. 


Leofric 
Abbot  of 
Peter- 
borough. 
His  death, 
Nov.  I. 


sentatives  of  the  two  great  Teutonic  races  of  the  land, 
each  alike  armed  to  defend  their  common  blood  and  speech 
against  the  Southern  invader.  Thither  came  Oodric  the 
Sheriff,  Lord  of  Fifhide^  whose  name  witnesses  to  his 
English  descent,  and  thither  too  came  the  Danish  Thurkill, 
Lord  of  the  neighbouring  lordship  of  Kingston.  He  had, 
at  Earl  Harold^s  counsel,  commended  himself  and  his  lands 
to  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon,  and  he  came  no  doubt  with  as 
fervent  a  trust  in  the  Black  Cross  of  that  ancient  house 
as  the  King  himself  reposed  in  the  more  famous  relic  of 
his  own  newly  hallowed  minster.  And  it  was  not  only  the 
tenants  of  religious  houses  who  went  forth  to  battle  for  the 
excommunicated  King  against  the  invader  who  boasted  him- 
self as  the  special  champion  of  the  Church  and  of  religion. 
Two  English  Prelates  at  least,  and  several  churchmen  of 
lower  rank,  personally  braved  the  curse  of  Rome  in  the 
cause  of  England.  The  New  Minster  of  Winchester,  King 
^Ifred^s  great  bequest  to  his  royal  city,  was  still  ruled  by 
^Ifwig,  the  brother  of  the  great  Earl  Godwine,  the  uncle  of 
King  Harold  himself.^  Like  Ealhstan  and  like  Eadnoth  in 
earlier  times,  he  and  twelve  of  his  monks  marched  to  the 
field,  not  merely  to  pray  for  England,  but  to  wield  their 
weapons  among  the  foremost  of  her  champions.  With  their 
coats  of  mail  over  their  monastic  garb,  they  took  their 
place  in  the  ranks,  and  fought  and  died  alongside  of 
Thurkill  and  Godric  and  the  other  valiant  men  whose 
names  no  chronicler  has  recorded.^  MHwig  came  to  the 
fight  at  the  bidding  of  kindred  no  less  than  at  the  bidding 
of  loyalty.  Another  Prelate,  of  equal  ecclesiastical  rank, 
and  of  greater  personal  fiune,  Leofrio,  the  renowned  Abbot 
of  Peterborough,^  preferred  the  cause  of  his  country  to  the 
cause  of  his  own  house.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  kept  aloof 
from  the  great  struggle ;  their  worthier  cousin,  the  Abbot 


^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  467,  644. 


■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 


'  See  Appendix  £E. 
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of  five  monaeteries^  followed  Harold  to  the  fight,  and^  chap.  xv. 
unlike  his  brother  of  Winchester,  returned  to  his  home 
sick  and  wounded.^  And  one  lowlier  churchman  must  not 
be  passed  by.  The  Norman  record  itself  seems  to  assiune  a  Eadrio  the 
kind  of  pathos,  as  we  read  how  Eadric  the  Deacon^  a  firee-  ®*^°"* 
man  of  Harold's^  followed  his  lord  from  the  East-AngUan 
land  of  his  earliar  government^  and  died  with  him  in  the 
battle.^  Volunteers  like  these  doubtless  took  their  places 
among  the  King's  personal  following.  But  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  main  strength  of  the  army  consisted  of 
Harold's  own  picked  troops^  his  veteran  Housecarls^  the 
conquerors  of  Grufiydd^  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge. 
Still  it  is  clear  that  the  levies  of  all  southern  and  eastern 
England  answered  readily  to  Harold's  summons.  They 
flocked  to  his  muster  in  London  in  as  great  numbers,  and 
with  as  great  speedy  as  the  swift  march  of  events  at  this 
fearfiil  crisis  allowed  them. 

The  march  of  Harold  from  York  to   London  was  as  Harold 
memorable  an  instance  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  London, 
character  as  his  march^  so  short  a  time  before,  iBrom  London  ^^^o^*"  6^ 
to  York.      He  seems  to  have  reached  London  about  ten 
days  after  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge,  about  a  week  after 
William's  landing  at  Pevensey.^     He  came  at  the  head 
of  his  own  following,  and  of  such  of  the  general  levies 
of  the  central  shires  as  had  joined  him  on  the  road.     In 
the  great  city,  which  had  been  appointed  as  the  general 
trysting-place,  he  waited,  impatiently  as  it  would   seem, 
while  men  flocked  in  from  his  own  Wessex  and  from  the 
lands  of  the  three  faithful  Earls.     He  waited  also  for  the 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "And  l>a  wes  Leofric  Abbot  of  Biirh  set  y»t  ilea 
feord,  and  ssedode  >aeT,  and  com  ham,  and  waes  d»d  sone  pBsndftee,  on  eelre 
balgan  msesse  niht ;  Gk>d  are  his  saule." 

^  See  Appendix  £E. 

'  On  the  chronology  of  these  events,  see  Appendix  FF. 
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CHAP.  XV.  fiirthei  succours  which  were  never  to  arrive,  for  the  forces 
which  the  Earls  of  the  North  were  keeping  back  from 
He  goes  to  the  muster.  At  such  a  moment  of  suspense  the  heart  of 
^Stham.  Harold,  no  less  than  the  heart  of  William^  looked  for 
help  and  guidance  &om  on  high.  His  home  was  now  in 
the  royal  hall  of  Westminster,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
minster  of  the  Apostle,  the  minster  where  prayers  and 
masses  were  daily  going  up  for  the  soul  of  his  revered 
predecessor.^  It  was  the  minster  too  where  he  himself  had 
gone  through  the  most  solemn  act  of  his  life,  where  he 
had  received  his  royal  unction  and  his  Imperial  Crown. 
But  it  was  not  before  the  tomb  of  Eadward,  or  before  the 
altar  of  Saint  Peter,  that  Harold  sought  for  heavenly 
strength  and  counsel  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  His 
heart  went  back  to  the  home  of  his  earlier  days,  to  the 
lowlier  church  of  his  own  rearing,  to  the  reUc  which 
had  ever  been  the  especial  object  of  his  devotion^  the 
Holy  Cross  which  gave  England  her  war-cry.  One  at 
least  of  the  few  days  of  the  King's  short  stay  in  London 
was  devoted  to  a  last  pilgrimage  to  his  own  Waltham.' 
Hia  iMt  Early  in  the  morning  of  one  of  those  October  days  King 
Alitor.  *  Harold  made  his  way  to  the  minster  of  the  Holy  Crossj 
bearing  with  him  the  last  gifts  that  he  was  to  offer  there. 
Those  gifts  were  a  further  supply  of  relics,  the  treasures 
of  his  own  chapel,^  gathered  together  no  doubt  by  the 
lavish  piety  of  Eadward,  but  which  now  formed  Harold's 
last  oblation  upon  the  high  altar  of  his  own  minster.   Before 

*  See  above,  p.  31. 

'  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Inv.  ao),  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above, 
P'  375)«  conceives  the  King  as  hearing  the  news  of  William's  landing  at 
Waltham.  This  we  know  to  be  wrong :  but  we  may  surely  accept  a 
journey  from  London  to  Waltham. 

As  for  the  miraculous  narrative,  see  Professor  Stubbs,  De  Inv.  xzviii. 
Par  other  mere  legendary  versions,  see  Appendix  II. 

'  pe  Inv.  20.  "Mane  facto  ecclesiam  8anct8e  Cruds  ingrediens,  et 
relliquias  quae  apud  se  habebat  in  capellA  suA  repoeitas  altari  super- 
ponens." 
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that  altar  the  King  and  Founder  knelt  in  prayer.  He  ohap.  xv, 
vowed  that,  if  God  gave  him  victory  in  the  strife  to  which  ^"JJ*^*** " 
he  was  then  marching  forth,  he  would  yet  further  endow  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Rood  with  gifts  and  lands,  and  would 
yet  further  increase  the  number  of  those  who  served  God 
within  its  walls.  Nay  moi*e,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as 
God's  ransomed  servant,  and  would  devote  himself  to  his 
special  service  for  ever.^  We  need  not  take  these  striking 
words  to  mean  that  Harold  dreamed,  like  Ceadwalla  or  Ine, 
of  laying  aside  his  Crown  and  of  becoming  God's  special 
servant  as  monk  or  priest.  We  hear  in  them  simply 
the  voice  of  deep  penitence  for  the  few  sins  and  errors 
which  stained  that  noble  life,  the  voice  of  earnest  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  the  meshes  in  which  the  craft  of  his 
adversary  had  entangled  him.  We  hear  in  them  the 
voice  of  high  and  humble  resolution  to  live  from  hence- 
forth, as  man  and  as  King,  a  life  such  as  became  a  faithful 
servant  of  God,  such  as  became  a  King  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  the  righteous  Alfred,  and  whose  first  days  of  govern- 
ment had  been  passed  in  the  old  realm  of  the  martyred 
Eadmund.  When  his  offerings  had  been  made  and  his 
prayers  had  been  uttered,  the  King  turned  him  to  depart. 
The  Canons  and  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Waltham 
formed  in  procession  before  their  sovereign  and  Founder. 
They  swept  westward  along  that  stately  nave,  between 
the  two  rows  of  its  massive  columns,  till  they  reached  the 
great  western  portal,  .over  which  was  placed  the  wonder- 
working relic,  the  Holy  Rood  of  Montacute  and  Waltham.^ 

^  De  Iht.  20.  "  Votum  vovit,  quod  si  successuR  prosperos  sub  eventu  belli 
pnMtaret  ei  Dominus,  copiam  prediorum  et  multitudinem  clerioorum  Deo 
ibidem  serviturorum  ecclesiie  conferret,  et  te  Deo  8erviiurum  amodo  qutiri 
$ervum  emptitium  ^ponderet.'* 

'  Over  the  west  door  Beems  a  strange  place  for  the  great  relic  of  a 
church ;  yet  I  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  words  of  the  Waltham 
writer  (Be  Iny.  10).  Harold  makes  his  offerings  on  the*  altar  ;  then» 
"  Clero  eum  comitante  et  processione  pnecedente,  veniunt  ad  valvas  templi, 
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oHAP.  XV.  Before  the  great  object  of  his  lifers  reverence.  King  Harold 
bowed  himself  low,  and  lay  for  a  while  flat  on  his  face 
Miracle  of  on  the  consecrated  pavement.  Then,  as  men  said  at 
Rood.  Waltham  in  after  days,  the  holy  image,  whose  head  had 
hitherto  stood  erect,  bowed  itself  towards  the  King  who 
lay  prostrate  beneath  it.  One  eye  alone,  that  of  the  sacrist 
Thnrkill,  was  privileged  to  behold  the  actual  working  of 
the  divine  wonder.  But  many  there  were  who  had  seen  the 
image  in  former  days,  and  who  bare  witness  how  its  head 
had  been  fix)m  that  day  bowed  towards  the  ground,  as  if  to 
say  ^'  It  is  finished,^^  as  if  to  say  that  all  was  over  with 
the  hopes  and  the  career  of  him  who  had  so  devoutly 
honoured  it.^ 


Measages 

between 

Willuun 

and 

Harold. 


It  was  perhaps  on  his  return  from  Waltham,  it  was 
certainly  during  his  short  sojourn  in  London,  that  Harold 
received  another  message  from  his  rival.  Here  again  we 
come  to  one  of  those  stages  of  our  narrative  where  all  is 
confusion  and  contradiction.  The  English  writers,  in  their 
short  acooimts  of  events  which  they  loved  not  to  dwell 
upon,  are  silent  as  to  any  attempts  at  peaceful  negotiations 
taking  place,  at  the  last  moment,  between  the  two  armed 
princes.  The  witness  of  the  Norman  writers  is  full  indeed, 
but  their  witness  does  not  agree  together.^  The  difierent 
versions  agree  in  no  circumstance  of  time,  place,  or  order 
of  events.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  messages 
passed  between  Harold  and  William,  and  we  can  almost 
as  little  doubt  that  it  was  William  who  sent  the  first 
messenger  to  Harold,  and  not  Harold  who  sent  the  first 

ubi  oonversuB  ad  Cmcifizum  Rex  iUe  Sanctae  Cmoi  devotns,  ad  terrain  in 
modum  orucis  prostemens  se,  proniu  oravit." 

^  De  Inv.  ao.  "  Imago  Orucifixi,  quae  pribs  erecta  ad  Buperiora  respioie- 
bat,  qiram  ae  Rex  bnmiliaret  in  terrain,  demisit  vultum  quasi  trifltis,  lignum 
quidem  prseecium  fnturorum.**  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  mention  Thur- 
kill,  from  whom  he  himself  heard  the  story. 

*  See  Appendix  GO. 
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messenger  to  William.     It  was  perfectly  in  character  that  chaf.  xv. 
an  invader  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  legal  claimant^ 
nay  more,  an  invader  who  professed  to  come  as  an  armed 
missionary  of  the  Soman  See^  should  play  out  his  part  by 
offering  the  perjurer    and   usurper  one  more  chance    of 
repentance.     Harold^  on  the  other  hand^  a  national  King, 
simply  defending  his  own  Crown  and  the  freedom  of  his 
people,  had  no  need  thus  ostentatiously  to  put  himself  in 
the  right.     We  may  then  believe  that  the  first  message  Mission  of 
which  passed  between  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  Eng-  M^ot  to 
lish  King,  after  William  landed  on  English  ground^  was  Harold ; 
when  Hugh  Margot^  a  monk  of  F&mmp^  came  to  King^  ^ 
Harold  in  London.     He  found  him  seated,  as  we  may 
imagine  him^  on  his  throne  in  his  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  called  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  the  Nor-  he  caUs  on 
mans,  to  come  down  from  his  throne,  and  to  lay  aside  his  ^p°ihe  ^^^ 
crown  and  sceptre.     The  messenger  once  more  set  forth  Crown. 
the  rights  of  William,  his  claim  on  the  Crown  by  the 
bequest  of  Eadward,  his  personal  claim  on  Harold  as  his 
sworn  man.    The  Duke  was  ready  to  have  his  claims  fidrly 
discussed,  according  to  the  law  either  of  England  or  of 
Normandy.     If  either  Norman  or  English  judges  held  that 
Harold's  right  was  good,  William  would  let  him  enjoy  that 
right  in  peace.     Otherwise  let  him  quietly  yield  up  what  he 
had  usurped,  and  spare  the  bloodshed  and  misery  on  either 
side  of  which  he  would  be  guilty  if  he  attempted  to  retain  it. 

A  message  like  this  might  have  provoked  the  meekest  of  indigna- 
men.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  read  in  one  account^  ^^d 
that  Harold's  wrath  was  highly  kindled,  nay  that  he  was  resta»in«i 
with  some  difficulty  kept  back  from  a  breach  of  the  rights 
of  ambassadors  in  the  person  of  the  insolent  monk.     The 
influence  which  thus  restrained  the  King  from  violence  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  Earl  Gyrth,  who,  in  the  Norman 

^  Boman  de  Ron,  11935.    See  Appendix  GrG. 
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CHAP.  XT.  accounts^  appears  throughout  as  the  good  genius  of  his 
Harold'8     i^yal  brother.     However  this  may  be,  we  elsewhere  find^ 

counter-  •'  ... 

message  to  a  message  addressed  by  Harold  to  William,  which  is 
his  clear'  evidently  an  answer  to  the  monk  of  Fecamp,  and  which 
o^h^*°*  contains  a  calm  and  clear  statement  of  HaroWs  right.  He 
rights.  does  not  deny  the  feet  of  his  oath  to  William,  but  he  main- 
tains that  it  was  an  extorted  oath  and  therefore  of  no  force. 
He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  Eadward's  earlier  promise  to 
William,  but  he  maintains  that  that  promise  has  been 
cancelled  by  a  later  bequest.  Ever  since  the  blessed 
Augustine  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  Englishmen,  it 
had  always  been  the  law  of  England  that  a  testament 
was  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator  lived.  Up 
to  the  moment  of  his  death,  a  man  might  revoke  any 
earlier  disposition  of  his  goods,  which  could  not  take  effect 
till  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body.  Eadward  had  indeed 
once  made  a  promise  of  the  succession  in  favour  of  William, 
but  that  promise  had  become  void  and  of  none  effect  by  his 
later  and  dying  nomination  of  the  reigning  King.  How 
far  the  words  of  any  message  of  Harold^s  have  been  truly 
reported  to  us  by  our  Norman  informants  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  thus  put  into 
Harold^s  mouth,  though  far  from  exhaustive,  is  thoroughly 
to  the  purpose  as  far  as  it  goes.  Harold^s  best  claim  to 
his  Crown,  his  election  by  the  English  people,  is  not 
insisted  on.  But  the  answer  to  the  two  points  insisted 
Harold  on  by  William  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  rejoinder.  We 
WillUanto  are  told  in  other  accounts  that  Harold  offered  William  his 
^tai^  friendship  and  rich  gifts  if  he  would  depart  quietly  out  of 
the  land,  but  added  that  if  he  were  bent  on  warfare,  he 
would  meet  him  in  battle  on  the  coming  Saturday .^  The 
Duke,  we  are  told,  accepted  the  challenge;  he  dismissed 
the  messenger  with  the  honourable  gifts  of  a  horse  and 

*  Will.  Pict.  119.  *  Roman  de  Rou,  11975. 
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annsj  and  Harold^  it  is  added,  when  he  saw  him  thos  chap.xy. 
return,   repented  him  that  he  had   done  despite  to  the 
messenger  whom  Duke  William  had  sent  to  him. 

The  challenge  had  now  passed.  There  can  he  no  doubt  Harold 
that  the  irritating  message  of  William^  and  the  reports  WilliAm 
which  must  have  reached  London  of  the  cruel  harrying  ^J^e,^^*^ 
of  the  South-Saxon  lands,  had  wrought  the  effect  which 
they  were  doubtless  meant  to  work  on  the  mind  of  Harold. 
It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  policy  of  William  to  draw 
Harold  down  to  a  battle,  in  which  William  should  have 
the  vantage-ground  of  his  intrenched  camp  at  Hastings. 
And  Harold  was  now  as  eager  for  battle  as  William 
himself  could  be.  He  was  eager  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs 
and  the  wrongs  of  his  people.  He  was  eager  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  before  the  French  host  could  be  strengthened 
by  reinforcements  from  beyond  sea.^  His  personal  wrath 
was  kindled  against  the  man  who  had  insulted  and  mocked 
him  by  a  challenge  the  most  galling  that  had  ever  been 
addressed  to  a  crowned  King  upon  his  throne.  And  a 
higher  feeling  of  duty  would  bid  him  to  go  forth  and  put 
a  stop  as  soon  as  might  be  to  the  pitiless  ravages  which 
were  laying  waste  his  land  and  bringing  his  people  to 
b^^gaiy.'  The  purpose  of  the  King  was  to  go  forth  at 
once  and  to  meet  the  invader  &ce  to  jbce,  according  to  the 
challenge  which  he  had  himself  given  for  the  coming 
Saturday.  But  the  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how  Oyrth,  thel^opo«a 
special  hero  of  the  Norman  writers,  again  strove  to  turn 
his  brother  from  his  purpose.^     His  counsel  was  that  the 


ofGyrth. 


^  De  Inyentione,  20.  "Nimis  pneoepB,  et  de  virtute  bqA  pnesumens, 
credebat  Be  inTalidos  et  imprsmitnitoB  Normannos  expugnare,  antequam 
a  KormanniB  gens  subseqautiYa  in  pneridium  eormn  suocreBceret."  This 
last  reason  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  Worcester  Ghroniclef , 
which  I  shall  quote  hereafter,  that  reinforoements  did  come  to  William 
either  before  the  battle  or  Tery  soon  after.  *  See  p.  41a,  note  4. 

'  The  interposition  of  Gyrth  is  mentioned,  not  only  by  his  special 
VOL.  III.  P  f 
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oHAP.  XT.  King  fllioald  remain^  seemingly  as  the  defender  of  Lon- 
don^ while  he  himself  should  go  forth  to  battle  with  the 
Norman.     The  King  was  wearied  with  his  labours  in 
the  Northumbrian  campaign ;    the  troops  which   had  as 
yet  come  together  in  London  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  justify  the  King  in  attempting  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
Gyrth's      at  their  head.     Moreover,  whether  the  oath  was  binding 
about  the    Or  not,  Harold  could  not  deny  that  he  had  sworn  an  oath 
oath.         ^  William  as  his  lord,  and  it  was  not  well  that  a  man 
should  go  forth  to  fight  hoe  to  &ce  against  the  lord  to 
whom  he  had  done  homage.^    But  he,  Gyrth,  was  under 
no  such  restraint;   he  need  feel  no  such  scruples.     He 
had  never  sworn  ought  to  Duke  William;  he  could  go 
forth  with  a  clear  conscience  and  fight  against  him  face 
Gyrth  pro-  to  face  for  his  native  land.^     Let  the  King  too  think  on 
hTdbould    ^^^  risk  to  himself  and  to  his  Kingdom  if  he  jeoparded 
^^Bt      ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  depended  on  his  own  life,  the 
waiiam,     noble  heritage  of  English  freedom,*  on  the  chances   of 

while  ' 

Harold  re-  a  single  battle.     Let  Gyrth  fight  against  William.     If 
harries*^  Gyrth  Overcame  the  invader,  the  gain  to  England  would 

country. 

admirer  Wace  (i  2041  et  seqq.),  but  by  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  35), 
Orderio  (500  C,  who  nearly  copies  William  of  Jumi^ges),  William  of 
Malmesbury  (m.  a^g),  and  Benott  (37129).  The  speech  is  much  to  the 
same  effaot  in  all.  Here  it  is  that  William  of  Malmesbury  makes  the  odd 
mistake  about  Gyrth's  age  which  I  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  35.  "  Qaiesce,  qnieso,  prudenter  tractare  tecum  veUs, 
quid  cum  sacramentis  Oonsuli  NormannisB  promiseris.  Cave  ne  perjurium 
incurras,  et  pro  tanto  scelere  tu  cum  viribus  nostree  gentis  eorruas  nostras 
que  progeniei  permansurum  dedecus  ezinde  fias."  The  expression  ''  cave 
ne  perjurium  inouiras,"  so  late  in  the  day,  is  remarkable.  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iii.  239)  softens  matters  a  little ;  '*  Nee  enim  ibis  in  inficias 
quin  illi  saoramentum  vel  invitys  vel  voluntarius  feceris  ;  proinde  con- 
Bultitis  ages  si,  instanti  neoessitati  te  subtrahens,  nostro  periculo  coUudium 
pugnoe  tentaverls." 

*  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.  *'  Ego,  liber  ab  omni  sacramento,  Willelmo  Comiti 
nihil  debeo.  Audacter  igitur  contra  ilium  pro  natali  solo  oertare  paratus 
sum."  So  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.) ;  "Nob,  omni  juramento  expediti, 
just^  ferrum  pro  patriA  stringemus." 

'  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.  <<Ne  dara  liberiaa  Anglorwn  pereat  in  tuA  pernicie.*^ 
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be  as  great  as  if  Harold  himself  overcame  him.  But  if  ohap.xv. 
William  overcame  Gyrth^  the  loss  to  England  would  be 
fiur  less  than  if  William  overcame  Harold.  If  Gyrth  were 
slain  or  in  bonds^  Harold  could  still  gather  another  army, 
and  could  strike  another  blow  to  rescue  or  to  avenge  his 
brother.^  Let  then  the  Earl  of  the  East- Angles  go  forth 
with  the  troops  which  were  already  assembled  in  London^ 
and  let  the  King  himself  wait  till  a  greater  force  had 
answered  to  his  summons.  Let  him  meanwhile  harry  the 
whole  land  between  London  and  the  coast^  even  as  the 
Normans  themselves  were  harrying  it.  Let  him  bum 
houses^  cut  down  trees,  lay  waste  corn-fields.  Let  him  in 
short  put  a  wilderness  between  himself  and  his  enemy. 
William  then^  whether  suocessftd  or  unsuccessful  in  the 
battle  with  Gyrth,  would  presently  be  starved  into  favour- 
able terms.  He  would  soon  find  it  impossible  to  maintain 
his  host  in  the  wasted  land,  and  he  would  be  driven  to 
withdraw  peacefully  to  his  own  dominions.^ 

A  hero  was  speaking  to  a  hero ;  we  may  add,  a  general  EBtimate 
was  speaking  to  a  general.     Our  hearts  are  moved  at  the  advice, 
generous  self-devotion  of  the  brave  Earl,  who  recked  so 
little  of  himself  as  compared  with  the  safety  of  his  brother 
and  his  country.     And  in  the  wise,  though  cruel,  policy 
which  he  enforced  upon  his  brother,  we  can  discern  a 

^  Will.  Malms. iii.  239.  "Nobis  boIib prcBliantibuSj  causiatuautrobiqueiii 
portu  Davigabit :  quia  et  fdgientes  restitaere  et  mortuos  ulcisd  poteris.'* 
Waoe  (12057)  ^^*  ^^®  alternatives  of  his  own  captivity  and  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Harold  and  William ; 

'*  Mais  86  jo  Buis  veincu  u  pris,  E  cumbatre  vos  i  porres, 

Vos,  86  Dex  plaist,  ki  serez  yia,       U  tel  parole  el  Dnc  prendrez, 
YoB  maisnies  rasemblerez,  Ke  voetre  regne  en  pais  tendrei." 

'  This  advice  comes  from  Wace  (12065) ; 

"  Alez  par  cest  paiz,  ardant  Fetes  la  vitaiUe  eslningnier, 

Maizons  h  viles  destrniant ;  Ke  il  ne  truissent  ke  mengier, 

Pemez  la  robe  h  la  vitaille,  Si  les  porrez  mult  esmaier 

Pots  et  oeilles  et  aumaille,  £  faire  ariere  repairier ; 

Ke  Normanz  vitaille  ne  tnussent     Li  Dus  meisme  a'en  ira, 
Ne  nule  rien  done  vivre  pnissent.    Quant  la  vitaille  1i  faldra.** 
Ff  2 
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CHAP.  XV.  Bubtlety  of  intellect  fitted  to  grapple  with  that  of  William 
himself.     Gyrth^  as  painted  by  hostile  historians^  stands 
forth  as  one  who,  had  he  outHved  that  one  &tal  day^  wonld 
never  have  allowed  England  to  fall  without  striking  another 
blow.     But  how  were  the  counsels  of  that  lofty  spirit  re- 
ceived by  the  no  less  lofty  spirit  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
Norman     dressed?     We  may  cast  aside   the    mere   inventions  of 
Norman  calumny.     They  represent  Harold  as  thrusting 
away  his  brother  with  insult^  as  even  spuming  his  aged 
mother  from  his  feet,  when^  still  sad  at  the  fate  of  Tostig,^ 
she  implored  him  not  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  all  the  sons 
who  were  left  to  her.'     Such  tales  as  these  come  from  the 
same  mint  of  falsehood  as  the  tales  which  describe  William 
as  striking  his  wife  with  his  spur  or  as  beating  her  to 
Answer  of  death  with  his  bridle.^    Another  Norman  writer,  who  at 
herefiues  1^^^  better  understood  the  characters  of  the  two  noble 
ids'umlor  l^^t^^''^,  put-s  into  the  mouth  of  Harold  words  which, 
do  hum  to  after  eight  hundred  years,  still  send  a  thrill  to  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen.      All  who  heard  the  counsel  of  Gyrth 
cried  out  that  it  was  good,  and  prayed  the  King  to 
follow  it.*      But  Harold  answered  that  he  would  never 
play  the  coward's  part,  that  he  would  never  let  his  friends 
go  forth  to  face  danger  on  his  behalf,  while  he  himself, 

*  Ord.  Vlt.  500  C.  *'Qti»  interitu  Tostici  filii  sui  valde  erat  lugubrie.** 

*  Will.  Oem.  Tii.  35.  "Consilium  istud,  quod  amioiB  ejus  salubre  yide- 
batur  spreyit,  et  germanum  Buum,  qui  fideliter  ei  conBiltabatur,  oonviciis 
irritavit,  matremque  suam,  que  nimis  ipsum  retinere  aeoum  satagebat^ 
pede  procadter  percussit."  So  Ord.  Vit.  500  D.  Wace,  whose  good  taste 
and  dramatic  feeling  places  him  high  above  all  the  other  Norman  writers, 
passes  by  this  absurd  tale,  but  it  reappears  in  Benott  (37197) ; 

**  Yen  sa  mere  fu  mult  eechis,  E  tant  Pen  fist  longe  preiere 

Qui  chbrement  ftist  k  plaisir  Qu'enverse  la  bota  ari^re ; 

Deu  remaindre,  deu  retenir,  Tel  il  dona  del  pi€  el  ventre." 

'  See  Appendix  N. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  IJ086  ; 

'*  A  oest  cunseil  tuit  se  teneient, 
Et  issi  fere  le  voleient." 
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from  whatever  cause,  drew  back  from  fiujing  it.^  And  he  chap.  xv. 
added  words  which  show  how  the  wise  and  experienced 
ruler,  the  chosen  and  anointed  King,  had  cast  aside  what- 
ever needed  to  be  cast  aside  in  the  fiery  exile  who  had 
once  harried  the  coast  at  Porlock.^  ''Never,''  said  Harold, 
''will  I  bum  an  English  village  or  an  English  house; 
never  will  I  harm  the  lands  or  the  goods  of  any  English- 
man. How  can  I  do  hurt  to  the  folk  who  are  put  under 
me  to  govern  ?  How  can  I  plunder  and  harass  those  whom 
I  would  fain  see  thrive  under  my  rule?''^  Truly,  when 
we  read  words  like  these,  we  feel  that  it  is  something  to 
be  of  the  blood  and  of  the  speech  of  the  men  who  chose 
Harold  for  their  King  and  who  died  around  his  Standard. 

Six  days  had  now  been  passed  in  the  trysting-place  of  Harold 
London.^    During  the  whole  of  that  time  men  had  been  ^jq 
flocking  in,  but  the  forces  of  the  North  under  the  sons  ^J^I^Sy 
of  ^Ifgar  had  not  yet  appeared.     Harold  now  determined  October  la. 
to  delay  no  longer.     He  set  out  from  London,  seemingly 
on  Thursday,  exactly  one  week  after  his  arrival  in  the 
great  cily,  in  order  to  redeem   his  challenge  of  giving 
battle  to  the  invaders  on  Saturday.     He  marched  forth 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  12090 ; 

'*  Ke  jk  en  champ  sanz  li  n'iront,  E  pluaors  li  reprovereient, 

Ne  sanz  li  ne  se  omnbatront.  Ke  sis  boens  amis  eny^iont> 

For  coart,  90  dut,  le  teindreient         En  lieu  d  aler  il  n'osont." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

*  Boman  de  Bon,  12080 ; 

*<  Maisonz  h  viles  n'en  ardra.  La  gent  ke  jo  dei  govemer ! 

Ke  818  homes  ne  robera.  Destmire  ne  grever  ne  dei 

'  Coment/  dist-il,  '  dei-jo  grever  La  gent  ki  det  garir  soz  mei.' " 
Compare  the  advice  given  by  Memndn  to  Arsitte  in  Arrian  ^  12.  17)  and 
Andtds*  answer ;  nopj^yci  .  .  .  wpoUvras .  .  t6¥  tc  x*^^''  i/^aifl(€iv  Kon-ara" 
rovvTcts  rf  finr^f,  iral  rhv  hf  rf  yp  Kopvhy  4fjiinfAxpdiKU,  /Atiih  rSv  ir^Xc«y  ainStw 
^t^fUvovs'  06  yhp  fiCFciV  4y  rg  x^f^  *A\/(ai'8poy  iiwof^tf,  tSov  hnrrfittwif. 
'Apvtnpf  8^  \4yrrai  chrciy  iv  t#  <rvAX^  rSy  Tltpe&r,  tri  ohit  hy  irtpi^i  ftfrr' 
thdaw  /lituf  ifiirpiiffBuaw  rww  6^6  ol  rtrayfA4v»v  iofBpAwmv^  Contrast  the 
conduct  of  William  in  ravaging  the  English  coast  when  an  invasion  from 
Denmark  was  looked  for  ;  Chron.  Petrib.  T085.         *  See  Appendix  FF. 
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CHAP.  XT.  at  the  head  of  his  own  following  and  of  such  troops  as 
had  come  in  to  the  London  muster.  These  would  no 
douht  be  largely  reinforced  by  the  levies  of  Kent  and- 
Sussex  pressing  to  his  Standard  on  the  march.  At 
Numbers  the  nimibers  of  the  army  which  he  thus  collected  it  is 
fi,rmj;  impossible  to  do  more  than  guess.  The  Norman  and 
exaggera-  ^jj^  English  writers  both  indulge  in  manifest  exaggera- 
bothsidea.  tioDs  in  opposite  directions.  The  Normans  employ  every 
rhetorical  art  to  set  before  us  the  prodigious  numbers 
of  the  English.  They  were  a  host  that  no  man  could 
number^  a  host  like  the  host  of  Xerxes^  which  drank  up 
the  rivers  as  it  passed.  Nothing  but  the  special  favour 
of  God  could  have  given  his  servants  a  victory  over  their 
Harold  enemies  which  was  truly  miraculous.  On  the  other  hand^ 
oensurid.  ^^^  English  writers  yielded  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  obvious  temptation  of  laying  the  blame  of  the  national 
overthrow  on  the  rashness  of  the  King.  Harold  refiised  to 
wait  till  a  sufficient  force  had  come  together;  he  ventured 
a  battle  with  numbers  altogether  inadequate^  and  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  own  over-daring.  Such  are  the  comments 
even  of  the  writers  who  are  warmest*  in  their  admiration 
of  Harold,  and  who  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  regrets 
over  his  fall.^  Yet  we  must  remember  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  blame  a  defeated  commander,  noiMng  easier 
than  to  throw  on  his  shoulders  either  the  faults  of  others 
or  the  mere  caprices  of  fortune.  And  we  should  remember 
too  that^  deeply  as  we  reverence  our  national  writers,  im- 
plicitly as  we  accept  their  statements  of  facts,  warmly  as 
we  sympathize  with  their  patriotic  feelings,  their  criticisms 
on  such  a  point  as  this  are  simply  the  criticisms  of  monks 
on  the  conduct  of  a  consunamate  general.  We  may  fairly 
assume  that  whatever  captains  like  William  and  Harold 
did  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  found  themselves.    The  consummate  general- 

^  See  Appendix  HH. 
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ship  of  Harold  is  nowhere  more  conspicuously  shown  than  chap,  xv, 
in  this  memorable  campaign.     He  formed  his  plan,  wid^^^ 
he  carried  it  out.     He  determined  to  give  battle,  but  he  f^v ;  l»« 
determined  to  give  battle  on  his  own  ground  and  after  his  on  ground 
own  fashion.     All  probability  goes  against  the  belief  that  oh^e.^^^ 
Harold  designed  anything  so  foolhardy  as  an  attack,  by^oattaok 
night  or  by  day,  on  the  Norman  camp.    No  doubt  the^^^^ 
expectation  of  such  an  attack  was  prevalent  in  the  Norman  camp 
camp.*     But  our  evidence  proves  only  the  existence  of  such 
an  expectation  among  the  Normans ;  it  in  no  way  proves 
the  existence  of  any  such  design  on  the  part  of  the  English 
King.    The  nature  of  the  post  which  he  chose  distinctly 
shows  the  contrary ;  it  distinctly  shows  what  Harold's  real 
plan  was.   It  was  to  occupy  a  post  where  the  Normans  would 
have  to  attack  him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  where  he 
could  defend  himself  at  a  great  advantage.    This  he  effectu- 
ally did,  and  it  was  no  small  effort  of  true  generalship  to 

^  Will.  Pict.  131.  '' Accelerabat  .  .  .  Rex  fuiibundus  .  .  .  nocturno 
etiam  incursu  aut  repentino  niiniis  cautos  opprimere  cogitabat/*  He 
then  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  seven  hundred  ahips.  See  Appendix  AA. 
So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  35/  36;  "Duoem  inoautum  acceleranB  pneoocupare, 
totA  nocte  equitans  [Herald  us]  in  campo  belli  apparuit  man^.  Dux 
ver6  noctumofl  prsecavens  excursus  hostisj  inchoantibus  tenebris  ad  gra- 
tisflimam  usque  lucem  exerdtum  jussit  esse  in  armis.**  William  of  Poitien 
makes  the  fight  begin  directly  on  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  and 
William  of  Jumi^es  puts  it  the  same  day.  The  last  messages  between 
William  and  Harold  are  thus  cut  out,  and  William  of  Poitiers  leaves  no 
room  for  the  two  different  ways  of  spending  .the  night.  But  William  of 
Poitien  is  always  careless  of  chronology,  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  is  here 
ignorant  of  it  (see  Appendix  GrG).  Wace  makes  the  English  reach  Senlac 
on  Thursday  night,  and  a  day  is  spent  in  the  messages.  He  says  (laiio) 
of  Thursday  night, 

"Normanz  cele  nuit  se  gaitierent,    £  cele  nnit  les  assaldreient. 
E  tote  nuit  arm^  veillierent ;  ^o  meismes  les  Engleiz  cremeient 

Tote  nuit  furent  en  suspeiz,  Ke  Normanz  la  nuit  les  guerreient ; 

Kar  dit  lor  fu  ke  li  Engleiz  Ism  unt  tote  nuit  veilli^, 

Cele  nnit  tresk*!^  els  vendreient      Li  uns  por  li  altres  gaititf." 
All  this  proves  the  existence  of  a  very  natural  expectation  on  both  sidei^ 
but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  Harold's  real  intentions.     An  examination  of 
the  ground  is  enough  to  show  what  Harold*s  plan  really  was. 
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OHAP.  XT.  do  80.     And  for  the  post  whicli  he  chose,  and  for  the  mode 
^J^y      of  warfare  which  he  contemplated^  overwhelming  numbers 
judged       were  in  no  way  desirable.     A  moderate  force,  if  thorongfhly 
to  num-      compact  and  thoronghly  trustworthy^  would  really  do  the 
work  better.   If  then  Harold  marched  against  the  invader  at 
the  head  of  a  force  which^  to  critics  of  his  own  day,  seemed 
inadequate  for  his  purpose,  the  chances  are  that  Harold 
knew  well  what  he  was  doing  and  that  his  critics  did  not 
understand  his  plans.     Harold  was  defeated;  he  has  there- 
fore paid  the  usual  penalty  of  defeat  in  ignorant  censure  of 
his  actions.     But  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  defeat  was  not 
owing  to  mere  lack  of  numbers^  and  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  force  with  which  he  set  out  was  one  which 
he  judged  to  be  sufficient  for  carrying  out  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed. 
Militury         The  great  campaign  of  Hastings  was  thus  in  truth  a 
™S^e  cam-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  between  the  two  greatest  of  living  captains. 
SkiS^J       Each  of  them,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  to  some  extent  com- 
both  passed  his  purpose  against  the  other.     William  constrained 

*  Harold  to  fight;  but  Harold,  in  his  turn,  constrained 
William  to  fight  on  ground  of  Hardid's  own  choosing. 
He  constrained  him  to  fight  on  gfround  than  which  none 
could  be  better  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  English 
defence,  none  worse  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Norman 
attack.  This  march  of  Harold  from  London  into  Sussex 
was  a  march  as  speedy  and  as  well  executed  as  his  march 
firom  London  to  York  so  short  a  time  before.  But  it  was 
a  march  conceived  with  somewhat  different  objects.  Both 
marches  were  made  to  meet  an  invader,  to  deliver  the  land 
from  the  desolation  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  invader. 
But  the  march  into  Northumberland  was  strictly  a  march 
to  surprize  an  invader,  while  the  march  into  Sussex  was  a 
march  to  meet  an  invader  against  whom  altogether  different 
Harold's  tactics  had  to  be  employed.  It  was  Harold^s  policy  to  make 
fenJye.  ^  ^^^  enemy  the  assailant  in  the  actual  battle  as  well  as 
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in  the  general  campaign.     One  cannot  donbt  that  the  chap.  xt. 
whole  march  was  designed  with  reference  to  this  special 
object.     From  the  moment  when  Harold  fixed  a  day  for 
the  battle^  he  no  doubt  also  fixed  a  place.     He  must  have 
known  Sussex  well,  and  he  had  clearly,  from  the  very 
beginning,  chosen  in  his  own  mind  the  spot  on  which  he 
would  give  battle.     His  march  was  strictly  a  march  to  the 
actual  spot  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought.     His  Hemarohos 
course  lay  along  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  Rented 
the  south  coast.     He  halted  on  a  s^t  which  commanded  S«wex, 
that  road,  and  which  also  commanded  the  great  road  east- 
ward from  William's  present  position.     He  hastened  on 
through  those  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands  which  had 
been  the  cradle  of  his  house,  and  which  contained  so  large 
a  portion  of  his  own  vast  estates.     He  halted  at  a  point  and  en- 
distant  about  seven  miles  from  the  head-quarters  of  theg^^^^o. 
invaders,  and  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  ever-memorable  q^^^  ^ 
heights  of  Senlac.^ 

The  spot  on  which  the  destinies  of  England  were  fixed  ^Nature  of 
was  indeed  one  chosen  with  the  eye  of  a  great  general.  ^ 
Harold  has,  in  this  respect,  had  somewhat  scanty  justice 
done  to  him  by  those  of  his  own  countrymen  who  seem 
inclined  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  the  national  defeat. 
But  it  is  in  the  Norman  accounts,  which  alone  supply 
details,  that  the  history  of  the  great  battle  must  be 
studied;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  every  military 
respect,  they  do  frdl  justice  both  to  the  English  King  and 
to  the  English  army.  Their  conventional  rhetoric  of  abuse 
never  fails  them ;  but  what  Harold  and  his  followers  really 
were  we  see  from  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Normans 
themselves,  and  from  the  expressions  of  unwiUing,  of  half- 
unconscious,  admiration  which  those  facts  wring  from  them.^ 
Harold  might  be  a  perjurer  and  an  usurper,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  his  enemies  at  least  shows  that  they  found  him 

*  See  Appendix  KK.  *  See  Appendix  KK. 
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CHAP.  XT.  an  equal  and  terrible  adyersaiy  in  the  day  of  battle.     And 
The  post    nowhere  is  Harold's  military  greatness  so  distinctly  felt  as 
suited  to     when,  with  the  Norman  narratives  in  our  hand,  we  tread 
object.        *^®  battle-field  of  his  own  choice,  and  see  how  thoroughly 
the  post  was  suited  for  the  purposes  of  him  who  chose 
it.     It  was  the  policy  of  Harold  not  to  attack.    The  mode 
of  fighting  of  an  English  army   in   that  age  made   it 
absolutely  invincible  as  long  as  it  could  hold  its  ground. 
His  ar-       But  neither  the  close  array  of  the  battle-axe  men,  nor  the 
pareiyde-  swarms  of  darters  and  other  half-armed  irregular  levies, 
fenaive.      ^^^.^  suited  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  horsemen  who 
formed  the  strength  of  the  Norman  army.     It  needed  only 
a  developement  of  the  usual  tactics  of  the  shield-wall  to 
turn  the  battle  as  far  as  possible  into  the  likeness  of  a  siege. 
This  was  what  Harold  now  did.    He  occupied,  and  fortified 
as  thoroughly  as  the  time  and  the  means  at  his  command 
would  allow,  a  post  of  great  natural  strength,  which  he  made 
into  what  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  a  castle.^    It  was  a  post 
which  it  was  quite  impossible  that  William  could  pass  by 
without  attacking.     But  it  was  also  a  post  which  it  in  no 
way  suited  William's  purposes  to  occupy  with  his  own  forces. 
By  so  doing  he  might  have  forced  Harold  to  decline  fight- 
ing; he  could  not  have  compelled  him  to  fight  on  other 
ground.     Harold  was  therefore  enabled  to  occupy  the  post 
of  his  own  choice,  the  natural  bulwark  of  London  and  of  the 
Descrip-     inland  parts  of  England  generally.    The  hill  of  Senlac,^  now 
tiw  MU  of  occupied  by  the  Abbey  and  town  of  Battle,  commemorates 

Senlacor    j^  j[ts  later  name  the  great  event  of  which  it  was  the 
Battle.  ^ 

scene.    It  is  the  last  spur  of  the  downs  covered  by  the  great 

Andredes-weald,  and  it  completely  commands  the  broken 

ground,  alternating  with  hill  and  marsh;  which  lies  between 

itself  and  the  sea.     It  stands  in  fact  right  in  the  teeth  of 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  B.  "Qniim  ergo  Haraldus  totam  gentem 
suam  in  unA  acie  strictisiiin^  locAsset,  et  quari  coBteUum  inde  conttruxisaet, 
impenetrabiles  erant  Normannis.*' 

3  On  the  name  Senlao,  see  Appendix  KK. 
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an  enemy  marching  northwards  from  Hastings.  The  hill  chap.  xv. 
itself  is  of  a  peninsular  shape^  stretching  from  the  east  to  the 
south-west,  and  it  is  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  high  ground  to  the  north.^  The  height  is  low, 
compared  with  the  mountains  and  lofty  hills  of  the  western 
parts  of  our  island,  but  its  slopes,  greatly  varying  in  their 
degrees  of  steepness,  would,  even  where  the  ascent  is  most 
gentle,  afford  a  formidable  obstacle  to  an  enemy  who  relied 
mainly  on  his  cavalry.  The  spot  was  then  quite  unoccupied 
and  untilledj  nothing  in  any  of  the  narratives  implies 
the  existence  of  any  village  or  settlement;  our  own 
Chronicles  only  describe  the  site  as  by  *Hhe  hoar  apple- 
tree/' ^  some  relic,  we  may  well  believe,  of  the  days  when 
streams  and  trees  were  still  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
protecting,  perhaps  indwelling  deities.  At  present  the 
eastern  part  of  the  hill  is  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the 
Abbey,  and  by  part  of  the  town  which  has  gathered  round 
it,  including  the  parish  church.  The  town  also  stretches 
to  the  north-west,  away  from  the  main  battle-ground, 
along  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  isthmus.  But  the 
hiU  reaches  to  a  considerable  distance  south-west  of  the 
isthmus,  westward  from  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey,  and 
this  part  of  the  ground,  we  shall  see,  really  played  the 
most  decisive  part  in  the  great  event  of  the  place.  A  sort 
of  ravine,  watered  by  two  small  streams  which  join  together 
at  the  base  of  the  hill,  cuts  off  the  south-western  end  of  the 
battle-ground  from  the  isthmus  and  the  ground  connected 
with  it.  The  steepness  of  the  ground  here  is  considerable. 
At  the  extreme  south-east  end,  the  present  approach  to  the 
town  from  Hastings,  the  ascent  is  gentler.    Turning  the 

^  The  position  is  well  deflcribed  by  Gny  of  Amiens  (365)  j 
"  Mons  silT»  yicinus  erat,  vicinaqae  valliB, 
Et  non  cultus  ager  asperitate  suft/' 
'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.    '*  He  [Harold]  com  him  tdgenes  sat  ]Msre  hllran 
apuldran."    The  name  is  not  unoommon  in  the  description  of  boundaries 
in  the  Charters. 
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oHAP.  zv.  eastern  end  of  the  hill^  which  here  takes  a  slightly  forked 
shape^  the  ground  on  the  north  side^  near  the  present 
parish  church,  is  exceedingly  steep^  almost  precipitous. 
Along  the  south  front  of  the  hill^  that  most  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  invaders^  the  degree  of  height  and  steepness 
varies  a  good  deal.  The  highest  and  steepest  is  the  central 
point  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey.  Some  way 
westward  from  the  Abbey  is  the  point  where  the  slope  is 
gentlest  of  all^  where  the  access  to  the  natural  citadel  is 

Thede-      least  difficult.     But  here  a  low^  detached^  broken  hill,  a 

'  sort  of  small  island  in  advance  of  the  larger  peninsula, 

stands  out  as  an  outpost  in  fix)nt  of  the  main  mass  of  high 

ground,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  played  a  most  important 

part  in  the  battle. 

Advantage  Such  a  post  as  this,  strong  by  nature  and  standing 
*  directly  in  the  &ee  of  the  enemy,  exactly  suited  Harold's 
objects.  And  the  approach  to  it  was  equally  unsuited 
to  the  objects  of  William.  Seven  miles  of  hill  and  dale 
form  the  present  road  from  Hastings  to  Battle.  But  the 
Norman  army,  in  its  advance  from  Hastings,  would  have 
to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  countxy,  a  country  where 
marsh  and  wood  doubtless  alternated,  except  so  far  as  their 
own  ravages  had  done  something  to  clear  their  path.  The 
ground  immediately  around  Senlac  is  specially  broken  and 
rolling,  and  the  lower  land  close  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
must  in  many  parts  have  been  utterly  trackless,  was  doubt- 
less, in  an  October  of  those  days,  a  mere  quagmire.  It  is 
only  where  the  present  road  enters  the  town  of  Battle  that 
a  sort  of  low  isthmus  of  somewhat  higher  and  firmer  g^und 
forms  a  slight  connexion  between  Senlac  and  the  opposite 
hills  to  the  south.  Through  all  this  difficult  countxy  the 
Normans  had  to  make  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  English 
position.  And  there  they  would  find,  not  only  a  post  of 
great  natural  strength,  but  something  which  was  not  with- 
out reason  called  a  fortress.      Harold  entrenched  himself 
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behind  defences,  not  indeed  equal  to  those  of  Arqnes^  or  Old  ohap.  xv. 
Samm^  but  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  those  of  William's  own  ^^g^g 
camp  at  Hastings.    He  occupied  the  hill ;  he  surrounded  ^^^  ^^• 
it  on  all  its  accessible  sides  by  a  threefold  palisade^  with  the^^^ 
a  triple  gate  of  entrance,  and  defended  it  to  the  south  by  ^^  *^"P- 
an  artificial  ditch.^     The  name  of  the  Watch-Oak  is  still 
borne  by  a  tree  on  the  isthmus.     In  that  quarter  no  attack 
was  to  be  feared,  and  the  defences  were  there  probably 
less  diligently  cared  for.     The  royal  Standard  was  planted 
just  where  the  ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south-east, 
the  point  most  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  enemy. 
Within  the  fortress  thus  formed,  the  King  of  the  English 
and  his  army  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  host  gathered  within  this  narrow 
compass  we  have,  as  we  have  seen,  no  certain  account. 
While  the  English  writers  naturally  diminish,  the  Norman 
writers  as  naturally  magnify  their  numbers.^    The  English  Stories  of 
writers  further  tell  us  that,  on  account  of  the  straitness  of  thS-  pro* ' 
the  post,  many  of  the  English  deserted.*    It  may  be  so ;  ^*H® 
but  it  should  be  again  remembered  that,  with  the  tactics 
which  Harold  had  chosen,  overwhelming  numbers  were 
not  desirable.    Enough  of  good  troops  to  hold   the  hill 
against  the  enemy  were  better  than  a  vast  host  of  tumul- 
tuary levies.    We  can  well  believe  that  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  country  flocked  to  the  Standard  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  at  all  suited  the  King's  purpose.  The 

^  See  above,  p.  124. 

'  Boman  de  Ron,  11106  ; 

'*  Heraat  a  li  lieu  esgard^,  De  treiz  paiz  leiisa  treiz  entries 

Clore  Ta  fet  de  boon  foas^ ;        Ki  k  garder  sunt  comand^es." 

'  See  above,  p.  438. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Quia  arte  in  looo  oonstituti  fuerant  Augli,  de  aoie 
80  multi  subtraxere,  et  cum  eo  [Haroldo]  perpauci  coziBtantes  corde  re- 
manflere.*'  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  thought  to  be  implied-  io 
the  words  of  the  Woroeeter  Chronicler ;  "  Ac  se  kyog  >eah  him  swiVe 
heardlice  wilS  feaht,  mid  ^am  matfnum  pe  him  gelestan  woldon."  See 
Appendix  HH. 
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oHAP.  XV.  servioes  of  some  yolanteers  may  have  been  rejected;  some 
may  have  turned  away  when  they  saw  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  service  required  of  them^  a  kind  of  service  which 
we  can  well  conceive  to  have  been  neither  attractive  nor 
intelligible  to  raw  levies.  But  it  is  certain  that^  whatever 
was  the  number  of  the  troops  who  remained  or  who  were 
retained^  little  could  be  said  against  their  qualiiy.  We 
shaU  see  that  the  Housecarls,  the  main  core  of  the  army, 
retained  their  old  reputation  to  the  last,  and  the  fiiult  even 
of  the  irregular  levies  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  lack  of 
mere  courage.^ 

stories  of       It  does  not  appear  that  any  long  time  passed  between 
fnfrflimgf,    Harold's  occupation  of  his  hill  fortress  and  the  battle  itself, 
spies,  &c.    ipjjg  gpQ^  ^3g  ^qI  Qug  jjj  which  a  large  body  of  men  could 
remain  for  any  length  of  time;  on  the  other  hand  the  in- 
vaders could  not  remain  altogether  inactive,  neither  could 
they  pass  by  the  English  position  without  attacking  it. 
And  that  position,  after  all,  was  not  a  regular  castle  to 
be  reduced  by  a  regular  siege.     Immediate  battle  was 
absolutely  inevitable  on  both  sides.     Everything  in  our 
narratives  leads  us  to  believe   that  the  battle  followed 
almost  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Harold  at  Senlac. 
The  hill  seems  to  have  been  occupied  on  the  Friday,  and 
Report  of   the  fight  we  know  began  the  next  morning.     Spies  were 
lish  s^'    B^^^  ^^^  ^^  hoiii  sides,^  and  there  is  nothing  impossible  in 
7h^^^  the  well-known  tale  that  the  English  spy,  struck  by  the 
Nonnans    unusual  aspcct  of  the  closely-shaven  Normans,  reported  to 
'  his  sovereign  that  the  French  host  contained  more  priests 
than  soldiers.     Harold,  we  are  told,  answered  with  a  laugh 

^  This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  evidence  of  all,  the  oipcumstanoes  of 
the  battle  itself,  is  implied  in  the  language  of  those  who  speak  of  the  in- 
sufficient  numbers  of  the  army.  See  the  extract  from  the  Worcester 
Chronicle,  p.  445. 

^  Tapestry,  plates  la,  13.    We  shall  hear  of  them  again. 
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that  the  French  priests  would  be  found  to  be  valiant  war-  ohap.  xy. 
riors  indeed.^     But  much  less  fidth  is  due  to  the  l^^ndXaleofa 
that  Harold  and  Oyrth  themselves  rode  forth  to  spy  out  be^een 
the  invading  army,  that  Harold  proposed  to  fall  back  on  ^^l^h 
London,  that  Gyrtb  dissuaded  him  from  such  a  course, 
that  the  two  brothers  quarrelled  and  nearly  fought,  but 
that  they  came  back  to  the  camp  without  letting  any  sign 
of  their  dispute  appear  to  any  one  else.^    Nothing  can 
be  less  trustworthy  than  these  Norman  reports  of  things 
which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  within  the  English 
camp.    No  power  short  of  divination  could  have  revealed  to 
any  Norman  witness  a  private  conversation  and  a  private 
quarrel  between  the  English  King  and  his  brother.     A  WiliiAm*0 
somewhat  greater  degree  of  attention  is  due  to  the  story  ,^™^' 
that  William,  even  at  the  last  moment,  afber  the  English 
camp  was  actually  pitched  on  Senlac,  still  made  one  last  at- 
tempt at  negotiation.^   If  such  an  attempt  was  made,  it  was 
of  course  made  with  no  hope  and  no  thought  on  William's 
part  of  its  leading  to  any  peaceAil  arrangement  between 
himself  and  his  rival.   William's  object  must  have  been  to 
keep  up  to  the  last  the  character  of  one  making  a  legal 
and  righteous  claim,  a  claim  which  nothing  but  a  necessity 
beyond  his  control  drove  him  into  asserting  by  force.  And, 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  message  which  is  said  to  have  been 
sent,  he  might  well  have  hoped  to  spread  fear  and  disunion 
through  the  English  army.    He  is  said  to  have  first  invited 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  939.  Harold^s  spies^  m  in  the  former  case  (see  above, 
p.  388),  are  weU  received  and  shown  everything.  They  then  make  their 
report,  and  "  serio  addiderunt,  penb  omnes  in  ezercitu  illo  presbyteros 
videri,  quod  totam  faciem  cum  utroque  labio  rasam  haberent.  .  .  .  Sub- 
risit  Bex  fatuitatem  referendum,  lepido  insequutns  cachinno,  quia  non 
essent  presbyteri,  sed  milites  armis  validi,  animis  invicti."  So  Roman  de 
Rou,  12138-13353.  William  of  Maimesbuiy  here  comments  on  the  Eng- 
lish custom  of  wearing  the  moustache  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  27),  which  he  oddly  con- 
nects with  Caesar's  account  of  the  Welsh  of  his  day. 

'  See  Appendix  KK. 

'  Roman  de  Rou»  13254  et  seqq.    See  Appendix  GG. 
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CHAP.  XV.  Harold  to  a  personal  interview  at  some  point  between 

Hastings  and  Senlac^  with  a  few  followers  only  on  either 

side.     Gyrth   is   said  to  have  answered  for  his  brother^ 

refusing  any  personal  conference^  and  bidding  William 

send  to  the  camp  whatever  message  he  thought  good. 

Three        The  message  came.  It  offered  a  choice  of  three  things.  Let 

ofiEeredto    Harold  resign  the  Kingdom  according  to  his  oath.     Let 

Harold,      jjarold  and  his  house  hold  the  Kingdom  under  William, 

Harold  as  Under-king  of  the  Northumbrians,  Gyrth  as 

Challenge   Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.^     Failing  either  of  these  offers^ 

coi^at.^     let  Harold  come  forth  and  meet  William  in  single  combat. 

The  Crown  of  England  should  be  the  prize  of  the  victor, 

and  the  followers  of  both  combatants  should  depart  unhurt 

William's   The  policy  of  all  these  proposals  is  manifest.     Their  object 

thelmei-     ^^  ^  make  the  strife  appear  a  mere  personal   quarrel 

B^^-         between  Harold  and  William,  instead  of  an  attack  made 

by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  on  the  land  and  people  of 

England.     And  the  proposal  that  the  two  princes  should 

spare  the  blood  of  their  armies,  and  decide  their  difference 

in  their  own  persons,  had  a  specious  look  of  humanity. 

Harold      But  Harold  and  Gyrth  had  seen  far  too  much  of  the  world 

SalleDge*  ^  ^^  taken  in  in  this  way.     Harold  could  not  separate 

^P^^2^  himself  from  his  people.     His  cause  was  theirs  and  their 

cause  was  his.    When  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  attacked 

the  King  whom  the  English  nation  had  chosen,  he  attacked 

the   nation   itself.     The   Crown  was  Harold's  by  their 

gift;  but  it  was  not  Harold's  in  any  such  sense  that  he 

could  stake  it  on  the  result  of  a  single  combat,  any  more 

than  he  could  stake  it  on  a  throw  of  the  dice.     A  single 

combat  between   Harold   and  William  would  of   course 

involve  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  combatants. 

Neither  King  nor  Duke  was  a  man  likely  to  ciy  craven. 

What  then  if  William  slew  Harold?     His  right  to  the 

^  Cf.  Roman  de  Rou,  lasgo,  with  William  of  Malmesburj,  iii.  240 ;  and 
lee  Appendix  GrG. 
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English  Crown  would  be  no  better  than  it  was  before,  chap.  xv. 
Englishmen,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  not  likely  to 
submit  to  the  judgement  of  such  an  ordeal.  William  would 
still  have  had  to  fight ; — he  would  no  doubt  have  be^i  able 
to  fight  at  a  great  advantage^  but  he  would  still  have  had  to 
fight — against  Gyrth^  Eadgar,  Eadwine^  Waltheof,  any  one 
whom  the  English  people  chose  to  place  at  their  head.  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  Harold  slew  William^  it  was^  if  possible^ 
even  less  likely  that  the  mingled  host  which  came  from 
all  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  for  spiritual  and  temporal 
gains  would  at  once  quietly  go  back  to  the  yarious  homes 
from  which  they  had  come.  The  challenge  was  simply  a 
blind^  and  Harold  did  only  his  duty  in  refosing  to  be  bound 
by  such  a  false  issue,  and  in  saying  that  God  alone  must 
judge  between  him  and  his  foe. 

Our  accounts  of  these  messages  are  so  conAised  andFnrthor 
contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  thorough  confidence  details  of 
whether  any  messages  were  really  sent  at  this  stage  of  the  JJlJJ^**" 
story  or  not.  We  are  told  that,  either  now  or  at  some 
earlier  time,  William  offered  Harold  the  option  of  a  legal 
judgement  on  the  points  at  issue  between  them.  Let  their 
quarrel  be  decided  either  by  the  laws  of  Normandy  or  by 
the  laws  of  England,  or  by  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  at  Rome.* 
Here  again  we  see  the  same  sort  of  fallacy  at  work  as  in  the 
challenge  to  single  combat.  The  Crown  of  England  could 
not  be  adjudged  according  to  any  rules  of  Norman  Law  or  by 
the  award  of  any  Norman  tribunal.  As  for  English  Law,  the 
Assembly  which  alone  had  power  to  deal  with  the  question, 
had  dealt  with  it  nine  months  before.  Those  who  had  then 
given  their  votes  for  Harold  were  now  there  present  to 
enforce  those  votes  axe  in  hand.   The  appeal  to  the  Roman 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  iaa6a  ; 

*'  U  se  nuBt  al  boon  jugement 
De  TApoetoile  ^  de  ta  geut." 
And  see  Appendix  6G. 

VOL.  III.  Q  g 
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OHAP.  zy.  See  was  a  stiU  more  transparent  fallacy.  William  and  his 
host  knew  well^  and  Harold  and  his  host  no  doubt  also 
knew  well,  that  the  sentence  of  Rome  had  already  gone 
forth  against  England^  and  that  the  consecrated  banner  of 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  moment  in  the  Norman  camp.  In 
another  version  we  hear^  not  of  a  proposed  appeal  to  the 
Apostolic  throne^  but  of  a  solemn  warning  that  Harold  and 
all  his  followers  were  already  excommunicated  by  the  Apo- 
stolic sentence.  Dismay^  we  are  told^  was  spread  through  the 
English  host,  and  men  began  to  shrink  firom  the  coming 
battle.  (}yrth  once  more  steps  forth  as  the  good  genius 
of  his  brother  and  of  his  country.  His  voice  and  his 
arguments  again  bring  back  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of 
the  English  army.^  We  may  give  to  these  tales  such 
amount  of  belief  as  we  may  think  good.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  day  before  the  battle  was  spent  on  both 
sides  in  diligent  preparation  for  the  work  that  was  to  come 
on  the  morrow. 


§  4.  The  Battle,     October  14,  1066. 

The  night       And  now  the  night  came  on^  the  night  of  Friday  the 

battle.       thirteenth  of  October^  the  night  which  was  to  usher   in 

Q^^      the  ever-memorable  mom  of  Saint  CaUxtus.  Very  different, 

according  to  our  Norman  informants,  was  the  way  in  which 

that  night  was  spent  by  the  two  armies.     The  English 

spent  the  night  in  drinking  and  singing,^  the  Normans  in 

^  See  Roman  de  Bon,  1^437. 

'  Will.  Malmii.  iii.  241.  **  Angli,  ut  aooepimua,  totam  noctem  ineomnem 

cantibus  poUbuque  duoentes."     So  Wace,   12465,  who  grvea  as  some 
cnrioua  bits  of  English  ; 

''  Quant  la  bataille  dut  joster,  Mult  les  v^issiez  demener. 

La  nuit  avant,  90  ol  oonter,  Treper,  b  saillir  h  chanter  ; 

Furent  Engleiz  forment  haitiez,  Bublie  orient  ^  weind 

Mult  riant  ^  mult  enveisiez ;  E  laticome  h  drinch^ieU, 

Tote  nuit  mangierent  ^  burent  Drmc  Hindrewart  h  Driniame, 

Unkes  la  nuit  et  lit  ne  jurent.  Drinc  Helf  h  drinc  T^me" 
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prayer  and  confession  of  their  sins.^    Among  the  crowds  of  chap.  xt. 
clergy  in  William's  host  were  two  Prelates  of  all  but  the  S^^'f '''' 
highest  rank  in  the  Norman  Chnrch.^    One  wa^  Oeoffirey,  Nonnaiifl. 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  in  his  temporal  charaoter  waa 
soon  to  haTe  so  large  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  England.^ 
The  other  was  the  Duke's  own  half-brother,  the  fEimons 
Odo,  who^  to   his  Bishop's  seat   at    Bayeux,  was   soon 
to   add  the   temporal   cares  of   the    Kentish    Earldom.^ 
Under  the  pious  care  of  the  two  Bishops  and  of   the 
other  dergy^  the  Norman  host  seems  to  have  been  wrought 
up  to  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  devotion.     Odo  extracted 
from  every  man  a  special  vow,  that  those  who  survived  the 
struggle  of  the  coming  Saturday  would  never  again  eat 
flesh  on  any  Saturday  that  was  to  come.^    Tales  like  these 
are  the  standing  accusations  which  the  victors   always 


bring  against  the  vanquished.     The  reproach  which  is  The  night 
cast  on  the  Eng^sh  host  on  the  night  before  the  fight  of  gpent  by 
Senlac  is  also  cast  on  the  French  host  on  the  night  befow  ^^^^^^^ 
the  fi^t  of  Azincourt^    And  yet  there  may  well  be  some  f^d  ang- 

ing. 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii  349.  *'  Contra  Normanni,  nocte  tot6  oonlesaioni  peo- 
catoTum  vacantes,  mane  Dominico  Gorpore  conmianicftrunt." 

*  Will.  Pict.  131.  "  Aderant  comitati  e  NormannU  duo  Pontlficee,  Odo 
Baiooensis  et  GroisfredTis  Constantinns ;  unk  mnltua  clems  et  monaohl 
nonnulli.  Id  collegium  precibw pugna/re  disponitur."  80  Ord.  Vit.  501  A. 
Of  Odo  at  least  the  Tapestry  tells  another  story.  Compare  the  English 
Prelates  at  Assandun,  vol.  i.  p.  43a. 

*  On  Geoffrey  of  Mowbray  (Bishop  1048-1093)  and  his  vast  possesBlonB 
in  England,  see  Ellis,  i.  400. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  '*  He  wies  swit^e  rfce  bisoeop  on  Normandige  ;  on 
Baius  wass  his  bisoeopstol  ....  and  he  hsfde  eorldom  on  Englelande.** 
Ct  1088. 

*  Waoe  (13478-12593)  is  very  full  on  the  ministrationB  of  the  two 
Bishops,  and  on  the  devotions  of  the  army,  both  during  the  night  and  on 
the  morning  before  the  battle.    The  vow  is  thus  described  (13485-11490) ; 

"  Por  90  ke  samedi  esteit.  Si  com  li  oler  I'orent  lo^, 

Ke  la  bataiUe  estre  debveit,  Ke  k  cet  jor  mez  s'il  veskeient, 

Unt  Normans  pramis  h  yo4,'         Char  ne  sannc  ne  maingereint.*' 

*  The  piety  of  the  English  on  the  night  before  Axincourt  is  insisted  on 
in  some  of  our  accounts.    Take  Elmham  ibr  instance  (479)  ; 

Gg2 
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OHAP.  XV.  groundwork  of  truth  in  these  stories.  The  English  were 
not^  like  the  Normans^  fighting  under  the  influence  of  that 
strange  spiritual  excitement  which  had  persuaded  men  that 
an  unprovoked  aggression  on  an  unoffending  nation  was 
in  truth  a  war  of  religion,  a  Crusade  for  the  good  of  the 
souls  of  Normans  and  English  alike.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  there  was  more  of  ceremonial  devotion  in  the 
camp  of  William  than  in  the  camp  of  Harold.  And  yet 
even  a  Norman  legend  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  English 
King  bending  before  the  Body  of  his  Lord/  and  Englishmen 
may  deem  that  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  ^Ifwig  and 
Leofric  were  at  least  as  holy  and  as  acceptable  as  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  Geffrey  and  Odo.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  devotions  of  William  and  his  followers  are 
recorded  by  William*s  ovm  chaplain  and  flatterer^  while  no 
narrative  of  that  night^s  doings  survives  &om  the  pen  of 
any  canon  of  Waltham  or  any  monk  of  the  New  Minster. 
And  we  shall  hardly  deem  the  worse  of  our  countrymen^  if 
that  evening^s  supper  by  the  camp-fires  was  enlivened  by 
the  spirit-stirring  strains  of  old  Teutonic  minstrelsy.  Never 
again  were  those  ancient  songs  to  be  uttered  by  the  mouth 
of  English  warriors  in  the  air  of  a  firee  and  pure  Teu- 
tonic England.  They  sang,  we  wdl  may  deem,  the  song 
of  Brunanburh  and  the  song  of  Maldon;  they  sang  how 
^thelstan  conquered  and  how  Brihtnoth  fell;  and  they 
sang,  it  well  may  be,  in  still  louder  notes,  the  new  song 

''Nox  pluyialis  ibi  plebem  sine  pane  madebat : 
Ad  Dominum  yigiles  quique  dedere  preoes." 
So  Wakingham,  ii.  310,  ed.  Riley;  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  146,  p.  ai7  6. 
What  the  French  are  chiefly  charged  with  is  playing  at  dice  for  English 
ransoms.    See  Redman,  p.  45,  ed.  Cole.     This  is  the  point  chiefly  brought 
out  by  Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  Act  iv.  Chorus.    Compare  also  the  accounts 
of  the  night  before  Lewes,  the  piety  of  the  patriots  and  the  foul  excesses 
of  the  royalists.     Rishanger,  Ohron.  p.  15  ;  Chron.  Lanercost,  75  ;  Politi- 
cal Songs  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  80. 
^  See  the  legend  in  Appendix  II. 
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which   the   last    English    gleeman    had    put    into    their  ohap.  xv. 

mouths^ 

"  How  the  wise  King 
Made  fsat  his  realm 
To  a  high-born  num, 
Harold  hinuelf, 
The  noble  Earl."* 

And  thoughts  and  words  like  these  may  have  been  as  good 
a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle  as  all  the  pious  oratory 
with  which  the  warlike  Prelate  of  Bayeux  could  hound  on 
the  spoilers  on  their  prey. 

The  morning  of  the  decisive  day  at  last  had  come.    The  BATTLE 
Duke  of  the  Normans  heard  mass,  and  received  the  com-  i^^C. 
munion  in  both  kinds,*  and  drew  forth  his  troops  for  their  q^^J^^' 
march  agaiDst  the  English  post.    As  usual,  an  exhortation  William's 
from  the  general  went  before  any  mUitaiy  action.  The  topics  SsMmy. 
for  a  speech  made  by  William  to  his  army  were  obvious.^ 
He  came  to  maintain   his  just   right    to   the   English 
Crown ;  he  came  to  punish  the  perjury  of  Harold  and  the 

^  See  above,  p.  19. 

*  Will.  Pict.  131.  ''Ipae  mysterio  miBste  qnam  maximft  cum  devotione 
aadBtens,  CorporiB  ac  Sanguinis  Dominioi  communicatione  suum  et  corpus 
et  animam  munivit." 

"  We  have  the  speech  in  William  of  Poitiers  (132),  Henzy  of  Hunting- 
don(M.H.  B,  762,  763),  and  Wace  (12531  et  seqq.).  William  candidly 
says,  "  Ezhortationem,  qvA  pro  tempore  breviter  miUtum  yirtuti  pluiimmn 
alacritatis  addidit,  egregiam  fiiisse  non  dubitamus,  etsi  nobis  non  ez  totA 
dignitate  soft  relatam.*'  The  two  chief  points  in  his  summary  are  the 
glories  of  the  Normans  in  earlier  warftu^  (**  Conunonuit  Kormannos  quod 
in  multis  atque  magnis  periculis  victores  tamen  se  duce  semper  exstiterint. 
Gommonuit  omnes  patriae  suss,  nobilium  gestorum  magnique  nominis") 
and  the  small  renown  of  the  English  {'*  Sspenumerd  Anglos  hosfcili  fenro 
dejectoB  ceddisse,  plerumque  superatos  in  hostis  yenisse  deditionem,  num- 
quam  gloriA  militie  laudatos  ").  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  allowably  enough, 
has  worked  up  these  two  points  into  an  elaborate  harangue,  which  amounts 
to  a  sort  of  pan^;yiical  history  of  Normandy.  Wace  enlarges  chiefly  on 
the  sins  of  the  English,  the  massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  the  fate  of  Alfred, 
and  such  like.     I  haye  briefly  worked  in  the  chief  points  of  all  three 
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CHAP.  XT.  older  crime  of  Godwine  against  his  Irinsman  Alfred.  Tbe 
safety  of  his  soldiers  and  the  honour  of  their  country  were 
in  their  own  hands ;  defeated^  they  had  no  hope  and  no 
retreat ;  conquerors,  the  gloiy  of  victory  and  the  spoils  of 
England  lay  before  them.  But  of  victory  there  could  be 
no  doubt;  God  would  fight  for  those  who  fought  for  the 
righteous  cause,  and  what  people  could  ever  withstand  the 
Normans  in  war?  They  were  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  had  won  Neustria  from  the  Frank,  and  who  had 
reduced  Frankish  Slings  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating 
of  treaties.^  He,  their  Duke,  and  they  his  subjects,  had 
themselves  conquered  at  Mortemer  and  at  Varaville.^ 
Were  they  to  yield  to  the  felon  ^  English,  never  renowned 
in  war,  whose  country  had  been  over  and  over  again  harried 
and  subdued  by  the  invading  Dane?  Let  them  lift  up 
their  banners  and  march  on ;  let  ikem  spare  no  man  in  the 
hostile  ranks;  they  were  mardiing  on  to  certain  victory, 
and  the  fame  of  their  exploits  would  resound  from  one  end 
of  heaven  to  the  other .^ 

^  Hen.  Hnnt.  762  D.  "Nonne  patres  yestri  Regem  Franooram  in  Roto- 
mago  coeperunt,  et  tenaerunt  doneo  Ricardo  paero,  Duci  vestro,  Nonnan- 
niam  reddidit  eo  pacto,  qubd  in  omni  oolloquatione  Regis  Francis  et  Ducob 
Normannias  gladio  Dux  acoingeretur,  Regem  verd  neo  gladium  neo  etiam 
oultellum  ferre  liceret."  See  vol.  i.  pp.  344,  247,  and  especially  Palgraye, 
ii.  495.    I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  teims  of  the  peace. 

'  Heniy  enlarges  only  on  Mortemer,  and  says  nothing  about  Varaville. 
But  William  would  hardly  leave  out  his  own  special  exploit.    About  Yal- 
te-dunes>  a  victoiy  won  over  his  own  people,  he  might  well  hold  his  peace. 
I  leave  out  one  or  two  purely  legendary  stories  in  Heniy's  version. 
'  Waoe  is  rather  lavish  of  this  word  ;  William  comes  (12545) 
"  For  vengier  li  fMunies         Ki  li  homes  de  cest  pals 
Ii  tnlsuns,  li  feiz  menties,  Unt  fet  k  notre  gent  toz  dis." 

And  again,  12575  i 

"  Teles  felunies  ^  plusors  Et  k  nos  amis  ensement, 

K'il  unt  fete  &  nos  anoessoiB        Ki  se  contindrent  noblement." 

*  In  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeaoon  of  Huntingdon  (IC  H.  B.  763  A,  B), 
<<Erigite  vezilla,  viri,  nee  sit  ins  promeritss  modus  vel  modastia.  Ab 
Oriente  ad  Ocddentem  videaiur  fulmen  glori»  vestne^  audiatur  tonitranm 
impetus  vestri,  vindicesque  generoossimi  sanguinis.*' 
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The  fiaithftil  William  Frtz-Osbem  now  rode  up  to  the  chap.  xv. 
mound  on  which  his  sovereign  stood/  and  warned  him  that 
there  was  no  time  to  tarry.*     Kindled  by  the  exhortations  The  army 

_  "  m&fclios  to 

of  their  leader,  the  host  marched  on.      They  made  their  Teibam. 
way>  perhaps  in  no  veiy  certain  order,  tiU^  from  the  hill  of 
Telham  or   Heathland^  they  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
English  encamped  on  the  opposite  height  of  Senlac*^    The  The 
knights,  who  had  ridden  from  Hastings  in  a  lighter  garb,  ^m, 
and  probably  on  lighter  horses,   now  put  on  their  full 
armour,  and  mounted  their  war-steeds.    The  Duke  now 
called  for  his  harness.    His  coat  of  mail  was  brought  forth ;  incident 
but  in  putting  it  on,  by  some  acddent,  the  fore  part  was  ^^ened 
turned  hindmost     Many  a  man  would  have  been  embar-  *>*'**>«'^' 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  12527;  "En  un  tertre  s'estut  li  Dus.**  In  the 
Tapestiy  (pi.  13),  William  is  ahown  on  horseback  addressing  his  soldiers; 
'*  Hio  Wilehn  Dux  aUoqnitnr  suis  militibns  ut  prepararent  se  viriliter  et 
sapienter  ad  prelium  contra  Anglorum  ezercitum."  But  as  the  word 
''  sapienter  "  alone  might  almost  show,  this  scene  comes  later  in  the  day. 

»  lb.  13627  ;  **  Vint  Willame  li  filz  Osber, 

Son  cheval  tot  covert  defer; 
Sire,  dist-il,  trop  demoron." 
Waoe  is  here  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  as  the  horses  in  the  Tapestry  are 
not  covered  with  armour.    See  Taylor's  note,  163. 

'  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  famous  scene  of  the  hauberk 
must  be  placed  on  the  height  of  Telham.  Waoe  probably  did  not  know  the 
ground,  and  did  not  realize  the  distance  between  Hastings  and  Battle. 
William  and  his  knights  woald  hardly  ride  so  fiur  in  their  full  armour^ 
and  the  real  site  is  clearly  marked  in  two  other  writers.  The  Chronicler 
of  Battle  Abbey  (p.  3)  is  very  distinct;  ''Perveniens  ad  locum  coUis 
qui  Hechelande  dicitur,  a  parte  Hastiugarum  situm,  dum  sese  invicem 
armis  munire  contendunt,  ac  eidem  Dud  lorica  ad  induendum  porrigitur» 
ex  improvise  inversa  ipsi  oblata  est."  The  Brevis  Belatio  (7)  is  even 
more  precise  ;  *'  Pervenientes  itaque  usque  ad  unum  collem  qui  erat  a  parte 
Hastingarum  contra  ilium  ooUem  in  quo  erat  Heraldus  et  ezerdtus  ejus^ 
ibi  ut,  erant  armati,  paullisper  substiterunt,  intuentes  Anglorum  ezercitom." 
It  is  just  possible  that  Waoe,  by  his  '*  tertre,"  meant  the  hUl  of  Telham, 
only  without  any  idea  of  its  distance  from  Hastings.    Cf  .  Guy  of  Amiens 

(545); 

**  Haud  procul  hostilos  ouneos  nam  oemit  adesse, 

Et  plenum  tdiis  irradiare  nemus." 

On  the  identity  of  Telham  and  Heathland  see  Lower,  Contributions  to 

Literature,  40 ;  Sussex  Aroheological  Oolleotions,  vL  20. 
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OHAP.  xv«.  rassed  at  the  evil  omen^  and  in  truth  the  hearts  of  many 
of  William's  followers  sank.^  But  his  own  ready  wit 
never  failed  him ;  he  was  as  able  to  turn  the  accident  to 
his  advantage  as  when  he  first  took  seizin  of  the  soil  of 
Sussex.^  The  omen^  he  said^  was  in  truth  a  good  one; 
as  the  hauberk  had  been  turned  about,  so  he  who  bore 
^niliam  it  would  be  turned  &om  a  Duke  into  a  King.^  Now 
harneM.  ^ly  armed^  he  called  for  his  war-horse.  His  noble 
Spanish  steed^  the  gifb  of  his  ally  King  Alfonso,^  was 
brought  forth.  The  horse  was  led  by  the  aged  Walter 
Giffard,  the  Lord  of  Longueville^  the  hero  of  Arques  and 
of  Mortemer.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  of  Compostella^  and  he  had  brought  the 
gallant  beast  as  a  worthy  ofiering  for  a  prince  who  was  the 
mirror  of  knighthood/  William  now  sprang  on  his  horse's 
back^  and,  now  ready  for  battle,  he  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  head  of  his  host.  His  gallant  equipment  and  bearing 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  around  him^  and  a  spokes- 
man for  their  thoughts  was  found  in  Hamon^  the  Viscount 

^  Will.  Pict.  131.  "Terreret  alium  lorioe,  dum  vestiretur,  ainistra  eon- 
veraio.  Hanc  convenionem  lisit  ille  at  casum,  non  at  mali  prodigimn 
expavit.**    Boman  de  Bou,  12647  ; 

"Oil  en  fiirent  espoent^, 
Ki  U  haubert  unt  eagard^." 
'  See  above,  p.  405. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  142.  "  Miniiitrorum  tainultu  loiicam  inyenam  indutus, 
casum  risa  oorrexit, '  Yertetar/  inqaiens,  '  fortitado  oomitatiis  mei  in  reg- 
nnm.' "  80  Roman  de  Ron,  12665  l 

'*  Li  nom  ki  ert  de  Duch^  Beis  serai  ki  Duo  ai  ect^, 

Yeneiz  de  Dae  a  Rei  tom^ ;         N*en  aiez  mie  altre  pens^." 
The  Battle  Chronicler  attributes  the  witty  saying  to  William  Fitz-Osbem. 

*  Boman  de  Boa,  12673  ; 

"  Sun  boon  cheval  fist  demander,    De  TEspaingne  11  out  eny^i^^ 
Ne  poeit  Pen  meillor  trover ;        Un  Reis  par  mult  grant  amisti^." 
On  Alfonso  see  above,  p.  iii»  and  Appendix  O. 

*  Roman  de  Boa,  12679  '» 

**  Galtier  Giffiurt  Tout  amen^, 
Ki  h  Saint  Jame  aveit  eet^.'* 
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of  the  distant  Thonars.^     He  spoke  no  doubt  the  words  chap.  xv. 

of  all^  when  he  said  that  never  had  such  a  knight  been  seen 

under  heaven,  and  that  the  noble  Count  would  become  a 

nobler  King.* 

And  now  the  Duke^  fully  armed^  looked  forth  upon  the 

English  encampment.     At  that  moment  Yital^  a  follower  Vital 

of  his  brother  the  Bishop,  one  whose  name  is  written  in n^iJBof  ^ 

Domesday,  rode  up  to  his  sovereign.     He  had  been  oi^e^^" 

of  those  who  were  sent  forth  to  spy  out  the  English  host ; 

and  William  now  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  and  where 

the  English  usurper  was  to  be  found.     Vital  told  him  that 

Harold  stood  among  the  thick  ranks  which  crowned  the 

summit  of  the  hill,  for  there,  so  he  deemed,  he  had  seen  the 

royal  Standard.^    Then  the  Duke  vowed  his  vow,  that  if  waiiam 

God  would  give  him  victory  over  his  perjured  foe,  he  would,  J^  ^ 

on  the  spot  where  that  Standard  stood,  raise  a  °^&^^^°g^]^ 

minster  to  his  honour.*    Among  those  who  heard  him  if  victo- 
rious. 

*  See  above,  p.  314. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  12685  ; 

'*  Li  visqnens  de  Toarz  guarda  «  *  «  « 

Coment  li  Dus  armes  porta ;         Soz  del  tel  chevalier  n'en  a 
A  sa  gent  a  enter  sei  dit :  Beau  quens  ^  beau  Rei  sera." 

Horn  mez  si  bel  arm^  ne  vit, 
'  Brevis  Relatio  (7).  '*  Armatus  itaqae,  et  se  et  totmn  exercitum  suum 
Domino  commendans,c<Bpit  inqnirereaqnodam  milite  qui  juxta  eum  erat,  ubi 
Heraldom  putaret  esse.  Respondit  antem  iile  qnod  putabat  enm  esse  in 
illo  spisso  agmine  quod  erat  ante  eos  in  mentis  summitate,  nam,  siont  puta- 
bat«  Heraldi  standarinm  ibi  videbat."  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  one  authority  fits  into  another.  This  scene  is  evidently  the  same 
as  that  which  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry  (plate  12);  **  Willelm  Dux 
interrogat  Vital  si  vidisset  exercitum  Haroldi."  This  Vital,  it  will  be  re- 
membered (see  Appendix  A),  was  a  dependant  of  Odo,  and  the  mention  of 
a  person  otherwise  unknown,  but  who  held  much  land  in  Kent  under  his 
patron,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  connexion  of  the  Tapaetiy  with  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

*  The  vow  comes  from  the  Battle  Chronicle  (3),  where  it  immediately 
follows  the  story  of  the  hauberk;  ''Undo  et  nunc,  de  ejus  [Creatoris] 
auxilio  seourus,  ad  vestras  qui  mei  g^tift  hoc  initis  certamen  oorroboran- 
das  manus  ao  mentes  votum  h^o,  me  in  hoc  certaminis  loco  pro  salute 
cunotonlm,  et  hie  nominatim  occumbentium  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sanctorum 
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oHAP.  jr.  was  a  monk,  William  hj  mune^  who  had  oome  from  the 
f^be?™  hoi^u9C  of  MarmoutierSy  nestled  far  away  beneath  its  cliffs  by 
prays  that  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Loire.     Men  ealled  him  Faber, 

it  mav  1)0 

in  honour  the  wright  or  smithy  because  in  other  days^  before  he  had 
^£j^^  put  the  cowl  upon  him,  he  had  shown  his  skill  in  forging 
arrows  for  the  service  of  the  craft  of  the  woods.^  He  now 
stepped  forward,  and  craved  that  the  holy  house  which 
tiie  Duke  would  ere  long  raise  on  yonder  height  should  be 
raised  in  honour  of  the  renowned  Saint  Martin,  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gauls.^  The  Prince  of  the  Cenomannians 
owed  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  metropolitan  throne  of 
Tours ;  he  said  that  it  should  be  as  his  monastic  namesake 
craved,  and  in  after  days  the  height  of  Senlac  was  crowned 
with  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle. 

Threefold  The  VOW  was  spoken,  and  William  and  his  host  now 
the  army,  marched  on  in  full  battle  array.  The  army  was  ranged 
in  three  divisions^  corresponding,  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  with  the  geographical  position  of  each  contingent  in 
its  own  land.^  To  the  left  were  the  Bretons,  the  Poitevins, 
the   men   of  Maine,   under    the  comnoiand    of  Alan    of 

ejus,  quo  servi  Dei  adjuventur  congramn^  cuim  dignd  UberkUe  fundaturum 
monasterium.'*  The  words  in  Italica  oome,  I  flmspect,  from  the  ohronicler, 
not  from  the  Duke.  The  vow  at  mioh  a  moment  is  in  every  way  probable, 
but  William  was  hardly  already  thinking  of  the  exemption  of  the  Abbey 
of  Battle  from  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

^  He  was  (Ghron.  Bell.  4)  sumamed  Faber,  '*  quod  cum  sodalibus  vena- 
turn  aliquando  profectusy  sagittis  fort^  deficientibus,  quumquemdam  fabrum 
hujusoemodi  opens  ignarum  adissent,  ipse  malleis  aireptis  mox  sagittam 
artifidoso  ingenio  oompegit."  His  reason  for  being  where  he  was  is  charac- 
teristic; *'Divulgato  ipsius  Ducis  in  Angliam  adventu,  gredid  commodi 
eccletia  muBj  cum  reliquis  ezerdtui  sese  immiscuerat." 

'  Chron.  Bell.  u.  s.  "  Idem  monasterium  in  veneratioDem  beati  pontifids 
Martini  nominatim  fiindaretur  suggessit.*' 

■  Wid.  Amb.  413; 

"  Sed  Isvam  Galli,  deztram  petiere  Britanni, 
Dux  cum  NormanniB  dimioat  in  medio.'* 
That  is,  the  fVench  were  on  the  ri^t,  the  Bretons  on  the  left,  of  the 
Normans. 
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Britanny.^    He  and  his  might  deem  that,  in  following  the  chap.  zt. 
hanner  of  their  own  Norman  conquerors,  they  were  aveng-  ^^^^^ 
ing  a  far  earlier  wrong,  that  they  were  coming  to  wreak  &c.,  under 
on  the  Teutonic  occupants  of  the  greater  Britain  a  tardy 
vengeance  for  the  conquest  which  had  driven  their  own 
fore&thers  to  the  shores  of  the  lesser.     Yet  Alan  might 
have  paused  to  remember  how  his  own  ancestor  and  name* 
sake  had  found  in  an  English  King  his  truest  champion 
against  the  Norman  enemy/  and  he  might  have  hesitated 
before  striking  a  blow  to  bring  both  Britains  into  one 
common  bondage.     And  with  Alan  rode  a  man  <^  mingled 
birth,  whose  name  will  again  meet  us  in  our  history,  but 
as  one  branded  with  the  twofold  infamy  of  a  man  &lse  alike 
to  his  native  country  and  to  its  foreign  Eang.    There,  the  Ralph  of 
only  English  trutor  in  that  motley  host,  rode  Balph  of 
Norfolk,  Balph  of  Wader,  son  of  an  English  &ther  and 
a  Breton  mother,  who  now  came  among  the  forces  of  his 
maternal  country  to  win  back  the  lands  which  some  un- 
recorded treason  had  lost  him.^     Far  to  the  right  rode  The  right 
a  more  honourable  foe.    There  was  the  post  of  Boger  of  p|^ch 
Montgomery,  whose  name  has  already  so  often  met  us  in  *^^  ®^ 
our  Norman  story,  who  now  came  to  be  the  founder  of  nariee 
a  mighty  house  in  the  conquered  island,  to  be  honoured  Roger 
with  English  ^Earldoms,  and  to  leave  tiie  name  of  liifl^^*" 

*  Will.  Pict.  133.     '"Britanm  et  quotquot  auxiliares  erant  in  dnistro 
eornn."    Boman  de  Bon,  12795  ; 

**  De  Taltre  part  Alain  Fergant        Poiteyinz  meront  h  Bretons 
Et  Aimeri  li  cumbatant,  E  del  Maine  toz  li  Barons." 

Cf.  Wid.  Amb.  255  ; 

"Qenaqae  Britannormn  quorum  deouB  exBtat  in  armia, 
Tellufl  ni  fugiat  est  fdga  nolla  quibns ; 
Yiribus  iUnstres  Genomanni,  gloria  quonim 
Bello  monstratur  per  probitatis  opem." 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
'  Roman  de  Bon,  13625 ; 

*'  Joite  la  cnmpaigne  N^l         Bret  eeteit  h  Bretonz  menont^ 
Chevalcha  Raol  de  Gael ;         Por  terre  eeryeit  ke  il  out." 
See  Appendix  LL. 
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oHAP.  zv.  Lexovian  hill  and  manor  as  the  name  of  a  borough  and 
a  shire  among  the  twice  conquered  Cymry.^  Under  him 
marched  the  mercenaiy  French,  the  men  of  Boulogne  and 
Poix,  and  all  who^  from  that  region^  followed  Duke 
William  for  hire  or  for  hope  of  plimder.*  With  Roger 
was  joined  in  command  one  who  bore  a  name  soon  to 
be  as  renowned  in  England  and  in  Flanders  as  it  already 
was  in  Normandy,  but  a  name  which^  after  all  its  bearer's 
exploits,  has  utterly  passed  away,  while  that  of  his  colleague 

William      faas  been  so  marvellously  abiding.     For  with  Roger  rode 

Osbern.  William  Fitz-Osbern,  the  Duke's  earliest  and  dearest 
friend,  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life  in 
childhood,^  the  man  who  had  himself  been  the  first  to 
cheer  on  his  master  to  his  great  enterprise,  and  to  exhort 
the  nobles  of  Normandy  to  follow  their  lord  beyond  the 

Enstaoe  of  sea.^  And  there  too,  among  the  mingled  bands  on  the 
^^^'  right  wing,  rode  one  whom  England  might  well  curse 
more  bitterly  than  any  other  man  in  the  invading  host. 
There  rode  one  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  hand  of 
a  daughter  of  England,  who  had  been  enriched  with  the 
wealth  of  England  in  the  days  of  his  royal  kinsman,  and 
who  now  came  to  seek  for  a  richer  and  more  lasting  share 
of  her  plunder  in  the  wake  of  her  open  enemy.  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  the  man  whose  crime  had  led  to  the  banishment 
of  England's  noblest  sons,  the  man  who  had  murdered 
unarmed  Englishmen   on  their   own  hearthstones,^  now 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

*  Boman  de  Boa,  13784 ; 

"  Venir  a  fet  avant  Rogier  Li  filz  Osber  un  boen  vassal, 

Ke  Ten  dist  de  Montgomeri  :  Ensemble  od  vos  ohevalcliera 

Forment,  dist-il,  en  tob  me  fi ;  Et  ovec  yos  les  assaldra. 

♦••••*  Ii  Boilogneiz  b  li  Pohiers 

E  Gnillame  nn  seneschal,  Aureiz  b  toz  messold^iers." 
''Sold^iers,"  "soldarii,**  are  of  course  mercenaries. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  197.  *  See  above,  pp.  258,  395. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  131.    Eustace  stands  first  on  the  list  in  William  of 
Poitiers,  135. 
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came  to  feel  what  was  the  might  of  Englishmen  harnessed  ohap.  xv. 
for  the  battle^  and  to  show  himself  the  one  man  in  either 
host  whose  heart  was  accessible  to  craven  fear.     And  in  The  Nor- 
the  centre,  between  Breton  and  Picard,  just  as  Normandy  the  centre, 
lies  between  Britanny  and  Ficardy,  marched  the  flower  of 
the  host,  the  native  Normans.^     Furthest  to  the  left,  next  The  men 
in  order  to  their  Breton  neighbours,  marched  the  only  band  tanoes 
who  had  an  ancestral  grudge  against  England,  the  only 
men  in  William's  host  who  came  to  revenge  the  devastation 
of  their  own  land  by  English  hands.     The  valiant  men  of 
the  Constantine  peninsula,  the  descendants  of  the  Danes  of 
Harold  Blaatand,  were  there  under  the  command  of  Neal 
of  Saint  Saviour.*  The  rebel  of  Val-es-Dunes  now  followed 
his  lord  in  his  great  enterprise;   the  namesake  and  de- 
scendant of  him  who  had  beaten  off  the  host  of  ^thelred 
now  came  to  wreak  a  tardy  vengeance  on  Englishmen  in 
their  own  land.     Next  to  the  forces  of  the  C6tentin  came  a  and 
band  whom  the  men  of  Wessex  and  East- Anglia  might  well    ^^^^^' 
nigh  claim  as  countrymen,  the  Saxons  and  Danes  of  the 
land  of  Bayeux,  among  whom,  even  then,  some  relics  of 
Teutonic  speech  and  even  of  heathen  worship  may  perchance 
have  lingered.     They  came  ready  and  eager  to  deal  hand- 
strokes  with  the  bravest  of  the  English,  while  the  men  of  The 
Louviers  and  Evreux  came  with  their  unerring  bows,  and  Evrenz. 
their  arrows  destined  to  pierce  many  an  English  eye.^    The 

*  Will.  Pict.  132.     "Ipse  fuit  in  medio  cum  firmissimo  robore,  unde  in 
omnem  partem  consoleret  manu  et  voce." 
'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  267.     So  Roman  de  Bon,  13486  ; 

**  Bien  firent  eel  de  B^essin,        Mult  s'entremet  d'aveir  Pamor 
E  li  baronz  de  Costentin,  E  11  boen  gr^  de  son  seignor." 

E  Niel  de  Saint  Salr^or, 
But  Neal*s  presence  is  called  in  question  bj  Prevost  (Wace,  ii.  231),  Taylor 
(207),  and  Delisle  (Saint-Sauveur,  21).    I  do  not  see  that  they  at  all  upset 
Wace. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  13636  ; 

''  Li  archier  du  Val  de  Boil, 
Ensemle  od  els  eels  de  Bretoil, 
A  maint  Engleiz  creverent  Toil." 
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CHAP.  XV.  archers  were  all  bat  nniversally  on  foot;  the  Parthian  horse- 

Araiour     bo^noan  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  Norman  tactics, 

weapoDB     but  such  an  union  of  characters  did  not  extend  to  any 

NormanB.  considerable  portion  of  the  army.^     For  the  most  part  the 

archers  were  without  defensive  harness ;  they  were  clad  in 

mere  jerkins,  with  caps  on  their  heads,  but  a  few  wore  the 

defences  common  to  the  horse  and  foot  of  both  armies. 

These  were  the  dose-fitting  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  the 

knees  and  elbows,  and  the  conical  helmet  without  crest  or 

other  ornament,  and  with  no  protection  for  the  &ce  except 

the  nose-piece.    The  horses  had,  unlike  the  practice  of  after 

times,  no  artificial  defiance  of  any  kind.^    Their  riders,  in 

helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  bore  the  kite-shaped  shield,  and 

were  armed  with  long  lances,  not  laid  in  the  rest  as  in  the 

equipment  of  the  later  chivalry,  but  lifted  high  in  air  over 

the  bearer's  shoulder.     For  close  combat  they  had  the  heavy 

straight  sword;  the  battle-axe  is  not  shown  on  the  Norman 

side,  and  two  men  only  in  the  host  are  represented  as 

wielding  the  terrible  mace.    Those  two  men  formed  the 

The  Papal  innermost  centre  of  the  advancing  host.    There,  in  the 

the  group   Boidst  of  all,  the  guiding  star  of  the  whole  army,  floated  the 

round  it.     consecrated  banner,  the  gift  of  Rome  and  of  HUdebrand, 

the  ensign  by  whose  presence  wrong  was  to  be  haUowed 

into  right.    And   close  beneath  its  folds  rode  the  two 

master-spirits  of  the  whole  enterprise,  kindred  alike  in 

llie  Duke  blood,  in  valour,  and  in  crime.    There  rode  the  chief  of  all, 

^  *      the  immediate  leader  of  that  choicest  and  central  division, 

the  mighty  Duke  himself.     And  we  may  be  sure  that  it 

was  not  only  by  the  voice  of  flattery,  but  in  the  words  of 

truth  and  soberness,  that  there,  amid  the  choicest  chivalry 

of  Europe,  the  Bastard  of  Falaise  was  hailed  as  bearing  the 

^  A  single  Iwworol^ris  appears  in  the  Tapestry  at  the  veiy  end  of  the 
battle,  pi.  1 6.  I  get  my  details  of  costume  from  the  Tapestry,  pi.  13  and 
onwards. 

■  See  above,  p.  455. 
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stoutest  heart  and  the  strongest  arm  among  them   all,  ohap.  xv. 

Mounted  on  his  stately  horse,  the  gift  of  the  Spanish 

King,  he  rode  beneath   the  banner  of  the  Apostle,  the 

leader  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  host.     No 

man   could  bend   his   bow/   but   on  that   day  he  bore 

a  weapon  fitted  only  for  the  closest  and  most  deadly  Hla  maoe. 

conflict; 

ovvtK    ip    w  T6$oun  fAaxftntero  dovpl  rt  fuiKpf, 
dXX^  {nivipei^  Kopvyjs  pffgywaioe  <l>dkayyas.^ 

The  most  authentic  record  of  that  day's  fight  arms  him 
neither  with  sword  nor  spear,  but  sets  before  us  the  iron 
mace  of  the  Bastard  as  the  one  weapon  fit  to  meet,  man  to 
man,  and  prince  to  prince,  with  the  two-handed  axe  of 
Harold.^  Round  his  neck,  we  are  told,  were  hung,  as  a 
hallowed  talisman,  the  choicest  of  the  relics  on  which  the 
King  of  the  English  was  said  to  have  sworn  his  fiital  oath.^ 
Close  at  his  side,  and  armed  with  the  same  fearful  weapon.  Bishop 
rode  one  whose  name  was  soon  to  be  joined  with  his  own 
in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen,  and  who  was  to  win  a  far 
deeper  share  of  English  hatred  than  the  mighty  Conqueror 
himself.     Odo;  the  warrior-Prelate  of  Bayeux,  rode  in  AiU 

^  See  above,  p.  157.  '  II.  yii.  140. 

'  In  the  Tapestrj  William  appears  armed  only  with  the  mace.  That  it 
18  the  mace  I  have  no  doubt.  In  pi.  13,  where  William  is  addressing  his 
army,  it  might  be  a  mere  baton  of  command  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  255),  bnt  in 
pi.  15  he  is  shown  wielding  the  same  weapon  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
battle.  William's  weapon  is  also  exactly  the  same  as  the  "baculus" 
(Tapestry,  pi.  15)  or  "baston"  (Roman  de  Bon.  13259)  of  Odo.  William  of 
Poitiers  arms  William  with  the  sword  (**  fulminans  ense" — ^like  Ealmnnd  at 
Assandun,  see  vol.  i.  p.  430 — ^''stravit  adversam  gentem*'  134),  so  does 
Guy  (469  "abstracto  gladio,**  483  'Mevorat  ense").  The  point  is  that  all 
sgree  in  arming  him  with  a  weapon  of  close  conflict,  not  with  the  lance, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  uses  only  for  quite  anotherpurpose.  He  may 
▼ery  well  have  carried  both  mace  and  sword,  but  the  sword  does  not 
appear  in  the  Tapestry. 

*  Will.  Pict.  13  T.  "  Appendit  etiam  htmUi  oollo  suo  relliquias,  quarum 
favorem  Heraldus  abalienaverat  sibi,  violatA  fide  quam  super  eas  jurando 
sanxerat." 
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OHAP.  XT.  apmour  by  the  side  of  his  brother  and  sovereign^  as  eager 

and  ready  as  William  himself  to  plunge  wherever  in  the 

fight  danger  should  press  most  nearly.    To  shed  blood  by 

sword  or  spear  was  a  sin  against  the  Church's  canons^  but 

to  crush  head-piece  and  head  with  the  war-club  was,  in 

Odo's  eyes,  no  breach  of  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  peace. 

The  two  mighty  brethren,  Duke  and  Bishop,  formed  the 

Robert  of   central  figures  of  the  group.     And  hard  by  them^  rode  a 

third  brother  of  less  renown,  a  third  son  of  the  Tanner's 

daughter,  Bobert  of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by 

the  waterfalls,^  he  who  was  soon  to  have  a  larger  share 

than  any  other  man  of  the  spoils  of  England,^  and  to  add 

to  his  Earldom  by  the  Breton  march  the  more  famous 

The  Stand- Earldom  of  the  kindred  land  of  Cornwall.     Fast  by  the 

bjTou-      three  brethren  the  consecrated  banner  was  borne  by  Tou- 

^<>^      stain  the  White,  the  son  of  Bou,  a  knight  of  the  less 

Refasal  of  fitmous  Bec  in  the  land  of  Caux.^    Two  men  of  higher 

To£aj       ^*^  *^^  ^^  greater  age  had  already  declined  that  honour- 

GiffiSI^  *^^®  ^®^'     "^^P**  ^^  Conches  or  of  Toesny,  the  heir  of  the 

oany  it.      proud  line  of  Malahulc,'^  the  man  who  had  perhaps  borne 

to  King  Henry  the  news  of  the  night  of  Mortemer,®  held, 

among  his  other  dignities,  the  hereditary  right  to  bear  the 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  13765  ; 

"  Li  Qnens  Robert  de  Moretoing      Frere  ert  li  Dus  de  par  sa  mere,  * 
Ne  Be  tint  mie  del  Bnc  loing ;        Grant  ale  fist  k  son  frere." 

*  See  above,  p.  151. 

'  See  Ellis,  i.  455.    He  held  the  very  first-fruits  of  the  Conquest  as 
possessor  of  the  town  of  Pevensey.     Domesday,  20  b. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  50  c  B.    "Turstinus  filius  Rollonis  vexillum  Nonnannorum 
portayit."    Roman  de  Ron,  12773  ; 

'*  Tosteins  filz  Rou  le  Blanc  out  non, 
Al  Bec  en  Caux  aveit  meison." 
William  of  Poitiers  (132)  says  only,  ^'Yexillo  pnevio  quod  Apostolicus 
transmiserat,'*  without  mentioning  the  bearer.     I  cannot  see  the  banner  in 
the  Tapestry. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  514. 

*  See  above,  p.  159. 
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baaner  of  his  lord  in^  the  day  of  battle.^  But  on  that  day  ohaf.  zv. 
that  honour  was  something  from  which  men  shrank  as 
keeping  them  back  from  the  more  active  duties  of  the 
fight.  Balph  of  Toesny  would  not  encumber  his  hands 
with  anything,  not  even  with  the  banner  of  the  Apostle^ 
if  it  were  to  stay  his  sword  from  smiting  the  foe  without 
mercy .2  So  too  spake  the  famous  Walter  Gifiard  of 
LongueviUe.^  Even  in  the  days  of  Arques  and  Mortemer 
he  was  an  aged  man,  and  now  he  was  old  indeed;  his  hair 
was  white^  his  arm  was  failing.^  He  would  deal  blows  on 
that  day  with  such  strength  as  his  years  had  left  him,  but 
the  long  labour  of  carrying  the  standard  could  be  borne 
only  by  a  younger  man.  Thick  around  Toustain  and  the  The 
chiefs  beside  whom  he  rode,  were  gathered  the  chivalry  of  chivalry. 
Normandy,  the  future  nobility  of  England,  the  men  who 
made  their  way  into  our  land  by  wrong  and  robbery,  but 
whose  children  our  land  won  to  her  own  heart,  and  changed 
the  descendants  of  the  foemen  of  Pevensey  and  Senlac  into 
the  men  who  won  the  Great  Charter  and  dictated  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford.    Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all ;  but  a  few 

names  must  not  be  passed  by.*    There  was  William  Patry  WflUam 

Patiy. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  12719  ; 

**  Portez,  dist-il,  mon  gonfeuioD,         Deiyent  estre  de  Nonnendie 
Ne  Yos  voil  fere  se  dreit  non ;        Vosire  parent  gonfanonier, 
Par  dreit  h  par  anceiBBorie  Mult  furent  tuit  been  chevalier." 

*  Tb.  12731 ; 

'*  D'altre  chose  vos  servirai ;  Tant  ke  jo  vie  estre  porrai ; 

En  la  bataille  od  yob  irai,  Sadez  ke  ma  main  plus  Yaldra 

Et  as  Engleiz  me  oombatrai  Ke  tele  vint  homes  i'aura." 

'  See  above,  p.  139. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  12743 ; 

"  Y^iex  mon  chief  blanc  h  cfaanu,      Ki  lono  travail  poisse  soffirir, 
Empeiri^  sui  de  ma  vertu,  £  jo  serai  en  la  bataille  ; 

Ma  vertu  m'est  afi^li^,  N'aveia  home  ki  mielz  i  vaiUe, 

£  m'aleine  mult  empeiri^e.  Tant  i  kuid  ferit  od  m'esp^, 

L*ensnigne  estuet  h  tel  tenir,  Ke  tot  en  iert  ensanglant^e/* 

The  dialogue  which  follows  between  the  Duke  and  the  old  warrior  is  very 
curious. 
'  Of  the  long  list  given  by  Wace  (1346a  et  seqq.)  I  only  choose  a  few  of 

VOL.  III.  H  h 
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OEAP.  XV.  of  La  Lande,  who  in  old  time  had  received  Earl  Harold  aa 
a  guest,  and  who  now  rode  by  William's  side^  swearing  that 
he  would  meet  his  lord's  rival  face  to  faee^  and  would  deal 
to  him  the  reward  of  his  perjury.^    And  there  too  rode 

Boger  the  men  of  nobler  and  of  more  lasting  name.  There  rode  Roger 
*^^'  the  Bigod,  son  of  the  poor  serving-knight  of  William  of 
Mortain,  whose  presence  in  the  hostile  ranks  we  can 
well  forgive^  as  we  hail  in  him  the  fore&ther  of  that  great 
house  whose  noblest  son  defied  the  greatest  of  England's 
later  Kings  in  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  England.^ 

wmiam  And  one  there  was  in  that  host,  well  nigh  the  only  Norman 
on  whom  Englishmen  can  look  with  personal  sympathy 
and  honour,  William  Malet,'  a  man  perchance  bom  of  an 
English  mother,  one  connected  at  all  events  by  some  tie 
of  spiritual  or  temporal  kindred  with  England  and  with 
Harold,  and  one  who  on  that  day  knew  how  to  reconcile 
his  duty  as  a  Norman  subject  with  respect  and  honour 
towards  the  prince  and  towards  the  land  to  which  that 
duty  made  him  a  foe>    The  names  and  the  rewards  of 

the  more  remarkable.  Wace's  account,  with  Mr.  Taylor's  notes,  is  a  perfect 
nobiliain  of  the  Conquest. 

1  Roman  de  Ron,  13715  ; 

"  WiUame  Patric  de  la  Lande  Co  diseit,  se  il  ne  v^it, 

Li  Reis  Heraut  ferment  demande  ;      De  peijure  Tapellereit.'' 
On  Harold's  yisit  to  William  Patry,  see  Prevost's  note,  ii.  a6i  ;  Taylor,  238. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  991.     Roger  is  described  by  Waoe  (13677)  only  as 
"Tancestre  Hue  11  Bigot."    See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  256 ;  Taylor,  234. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13472 ; 

"Guillame  ke  Pen  dit  Mallet        Hardiement  entrels  se  met." 

*  The  connexion  between  William  Malet  and  Harold  is  not  easy  to  make 
out.    He  is  clearly  the  person  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (588)  as 

"  .  .  .  .  Quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus, 
Compater  Heraldi." 
(On  the  reading  see  M.  H.  B.  867  D.)  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  would 
be  that  William's  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  that  he  and  Harold  had 
contracted  spiritual  brotherhood  by  standing  god&thers  to  the  same  child. 
There  was  a  William  Malet,  whose  mother's  name  was  Heeilia  of  the  fiunily 
of  Crispin  (De  Geoere  Crispinorum,  GUes,  Lanfrano,  i.  341),  but  he  died  a 
monk  at  Bee,  and  was  doubtless  a  different  person.  I  can  make  nothing 
of  the  pedigrees  given  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet  in  his  IVanslation  of  Waoe, 
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these  men  and  of  conntleBS  others  are  written  in  the  great  ohap.  xv. 
record  of  Domesday.     The  heroes  who  fought  against  them 
for  hearth  and  home  are  nameless. 

The  invading  army  was  thus  arranged  in  a  threefold  Three 
division  according  to  the  place  of  origin  of  each  contingent,  troope  in 
Each  division  again  was  ranged  in  a  threefold  order  according  ^^.*^^" 
to  the  nature  of  the  troops  which  each  contingent  contained. 
First  in  each  division  marched  the  archers,  slingers,  and  cross-  arohefB ; 
bow  men^  then  the  more  heavily  armed  in£Euitry,  lastly  the  unm^foot; 
horsemen.^    The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious.  ^®"®"®^ 
The  light-armed  were  to  do  what  they  could  with  their  The  order 
missiles  to  annoy  the  English^  and,  if  possible^  to  disorder  ^.^  ^ 
their  dose  array.     On  tiiem  followed  ihe  heavy  in£uitry; 
they  were  to  strive  to  break  down  the  palisades  of  the 
English  camp^  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  charge 
of  the  horse.     For  William^s  knights  to  charge  up  the 
slope  of  Senlac  was  in  any  case  a  hard  task^  but  to 
charge  up  the  slope^  right  in  the  teeth  of  Harold's  axes^ 
with  the  shield-wall  and  the  triple  palisade  still  unbroken, 
would  have  been  absolute  madness.     Because  therefore 
William  exposed  his  in&ntiy  to  the  first  and  most  terrible 
danger,  we  are  not  justified  in  charging  him  with  that 
brutal  carelessness  as  to  soldiers  beneath  the  degree  of 
knighthood  or  gentry,  which  was  so  often  displayed  by 
French  commanders  of  later  times.    The  two  great  captains 
who  were  that  day  matched  together  both  knew  their 
trade.     The  foresight  of  Harold  had  rendered  William's 
choicest  troops  absolutely  useless,  until  after  a  struggle 

pp.  168,  9.  Sir  Alexander  makes  out  William  Malet  to  be  uncle  to  the 
Lady  Ealdgyth,  calling  her  mother  JSUgifn  a  iiBter  of  William  Malet ; 
but  I  know  no  authority  for  this,  and,  if  true,  it  would  not  make  WUllam 
"partim  Normannns  et  Angina." 

^  WiU.  Piot.  133.  "Pedites  in  fronte  locavit,  aagtttia  armaton  et 
balistis,  item  peditee  in  ordine  sooando  finniores  et  loricatof ;  ultimo  tur- 
maa  equitum." 

H  h  2 
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OHAP.  zv.  which  could  not   fail  to   he   attended  with  a  frightful 
slaughter  of  his  warriors  of  lower  degree. 


The  two 
umieein 
light. 


Harold'B 
speech. 


The  Eng- 
lish spy 
brings 


The  EngUsh  host  now  looked  down  firom  the  height  of 
Senlac  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  Like  the  Normans, 
they  had  risen  early;  they  were  now  fully  armed^  and  they 
stood  ready  and  eager  for  battle.^  The  King  rode  round  his 
lines,  and  addressed  to  his  men  the  speech  expected  from  a 
general  before  action.^  The  topics  of  Harold's  exhortation 
were  as  obvious  as  those  of  William's.  The  English  had 
simply  to  stand  firm,  and  they  were  invincible;  if  they 
broke  their  ranks,  they  were  lost.  Th^  fought  for  their 
country,  their  warfare  was  purely  defensive,  while  Duke 
William  had  come  from  a  foreign  land  to  seek  to  conquer 
them.  It  was  therefore  for  William  to  attack,  for  Harold 
simply  to  defend ;  he  had  therefore  chosen  a  post  where  the 
whole  work  to  be  done  was  to  defend  it.  The  Normans 
were  good  and  valiant  horsemen;  let  them  once  pierce  the 
English  barrier,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  drive  them  out 
again.  But  if  the  English  kept  their  ranks,  the  Normans 
never  could  pierce  the  barrier.  Their  long  lances  would  be 
of  little  avail  in  a  combat  on  such  ground  as  he  had  chosen 
for  the  fight.  The  English  javelins  would  disorder  their 
ranks  as  they  advanced,  and  the  axes  would  cleave  them  to 
the  earth  if  they  ventured  on  a  hand  to  hand  fight  at  the 
barricades.^  And  now,  as  Vital  had  brought  his  news  to 
William,  so  also  an  English  spy  brought  to  Harold  the 

'  Roman  de  Bon,  12885  ; 

''  Par  matin  les  fist  toz  armer 
Et  la  bataille  conr^er." 
'  Harold's  speech  comes  from  Wace,  12889  ®^  "^^l* 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  12905  ; 

'*  Lunguee  lances  unt  et  espies,        E  granz  gisarmes  esmolues. 
Ke  de  lor  terres  unt  aport^,       Cnntre  vos  annes  ki  bien  taillent 
E  vos  avez  lances  agiiee  Ke  kaid  les  lor  gaires  ne  vaillent.'* 

The  respeotiye  weapons  of  the  two  nations  could  hardly  be  better  described. 
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latest  tidings  of  the  array  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ohap.  zv. 
The  King  was  still  on  his  horse^  his  javelin  in  his  hand^ 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
tree— perhaps  the  hoar  apple-tree  which  marked  the  place 
of  battle.^    When  he  had  heard  the  tidings  of  his  mes-  He  dis- 
senger^  when  he  had  surveyed  and  exhorted  his  whole  the  royal 
army,  the  King  rode  to  the  royal  post ;  he  there  dismounted,  P^' 
he  took  his  place  on  foot,  and  prayed  to  God  for  help.^ 

Thus  fSsur  we  have  a  natural  and  credible  picture  of  the 
preparations  of  Harold  and  his  host  for  the  work  of  that 
awful  day.  But  such  a  day  was  not  likely  to  pass  without 
its  full  accompaniment  of  legend  and  romance.^  Norman  Tales  of 
writers,  strangely  in  the  confidence  of  the  English  King,  Qy^ih.  ^ 
now  tell  us  of  dialogues  between  Harold  and  Gyrth ;  how, 
when  the  first  division  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
the  King's  heart  was  lifted  up  as  he  looked  at  his  own  vast 
numbers,  and  how  he  despised  the  seemingly  small  band  that 

^  Tapestry,  plate  13.  "Iste  nnntiat  Haroldum  Regem  de  ezenntu 
WiUelmi  BuciB."  The  yery  strikmg  figure  of  Harold  on  his  horse  is 
clearly  shown  under  the  tree,  and  the  messenger  and  the  host  which  he 
has  been  spying  out  seem  to  be  shown  crossing  the  broken  ground  between 
Telham  and  Senlac. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  13967  ; 

''  Quant  Heraut  out  tot  aprest^,        Emmi  les  Engleiz  est  venu, 
E  90  k*il  Yolt  out  comandd,  Lez  Testendart  est  descendu," 

TbiB  is  almost  a  translation  of  the  lines  in  the  song  of  Maldon,  quoted  in 
vol.  i.  p.  298^  note  3.     So  again,  13103 ; 

"  Miz  se  sunt  juste  Testandart ; 
Ghescun  prie  ke  Dez  le  gart." 

'  The  Hyde  writer  (293)  preserves  a  strange  legend  indeed.  He  puts  at 
this  point  the  advice  which  Gyrth  gave  before  the  army  left  London. 
Both  armies  are  marshalled ;  Harold  has  made  his  speech  ("  Haroldus 
quoque  exercitum  suum  nunc  vultu,  nunc  voce,  nunc  patriA  oratione, 
hortatur  **).  Then  Gyrth  counsels  his  brother  to  withdraw,  while  he  him- 
self leads  on  the  army.  Then  comes  this  marvellous  tale ;  "  Denique  quum 
omnimodo  Haroldus  obsisteret,  et  numquam  se  Normannorum  timore  fiigam 
inire  responderet,  prinoipes  Anglorum  equum  cui  solus  infidebat  [insidebat  f] 
enervaverunt,  dicentes  debere  eum  participem  esse  poenamm  qui  tantum 
malum  Anglis  solus  intulerit."  This  is  one  way  indeed  to  account  for  the 
national  tactics. 
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coAF.  xv:  came  againfit  him.^  But  Oyrth^  ever  wise^  bids  him  think 
of  the  valour  and  good  array,  the  horses  and  the  harness  of 
the  enemj^  and  to  remember  how  large  a  part  of  his  own 
army  are  but  unarmed  churls.  Presently^  as  division  after 
division  appears  on  Telham  and  passes  down  into  the  lower 
ground^  the  King's  heart  b^^s  to  quake.  The  Earl,  an 
easy  prophet  after  the  &ct,  reproaches  him  with  not  having 
followed  his  counsel,  with  having  refused  to  remain  in  Lon-> 
don,  and  with  having  rashly  staked  everything  on  a  single 
battle.  Harold  answers  that  it  is  Saturday,  his  lucky  day, 
the  day  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  day  which  he  had 
therefore  chosen  for  his  challenge.*  The  calm  intellect  of 
Oyrth,  like  that  of  William,  mocks  at  luck,  and  he  reminds 
his  brother  that,  if  Saturday  was  the  day  of  his  birth, 
Saturday  may  also  prove  to  be  the  day  of  his  death.  At 
last  the  whole  ground  between  the  heights  is  filled  with  the 
invading  host;  the  banner  of  Saint  Peter  is  seen  floating 
over  the  central  division.  Then  the  King's  heart  utterly 
Bftils  him;  he  can  hardly  speak  for  fear  and  surprise;  he 
can  only  mutter  charges  against  Baldwin  of  Flanders  for 
deceiving  him  by  false  statements,  of  which  no  mention  is 
found  elsewhere,  as  to  the  force  which  William  would  be 
likely  to  muster.^ 

^  Raman  de  Bou,  1 2985-1 1999.  Harold  is  here  (see  Appendix  HH)  made 
to  say  that  he  has  four  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  kinds. 
■  lb.  13054; 

**  Guert,  dist  Heraut,  por  bien  le  fis ;      Ma  mere  dize  me  soleit 
Jor  li  assis  k  samedi,  Ke  k  eel  jor  bien  m'avezndreit." 

Por  90  ke  samedi  naski ; 
Compare  the  memorable  Tuesdays  in  the  life  of  Saint  Thomas.    Herbert, 
Tii.  164  (Giles) ;  Robertson's  "  Becket/'  339. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  13093  ;  ^ 

"  Id  quens  de  Flandres  m*a  tral ;  Et  par  messaige  ass^ur^ 

Mult  fis  ke  fol  ke  jeF  cr^I,  Ke  Willame  ne  porreit  mie 

Kar  par  son  brief  m'aveit  mand^,        Aveir  si  grant  chevalerie." 

I  can  throw  no  more  light  on  these  dealings  of  Baldwin  with  Harold  than 

I  can  upon  his  other  no  less  mysterious  dealings  with  William.     See  above, 

p.  312,  and  Appendix  W. 
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The  credibility  of  a  story  of  this  kind  is  of  the  very  ooap.  xv. 
lowest.  Harold  and  Gyrth  both  died  in  the  battle ;  they 
would  at  any  rate  keep  their  fears  to  themselves,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  their  private  talk  conld  have  oome  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  poet.  Besides  this^  Harold  must, 
by  this  time  at  leasts  have  known  perfectly  well  the  nature 
and  number  of  the  force  that  was  coming  against  him.  The 
very  account  in  which  we  find  all  these  stories  tells  us  how 
well  both  sides  had  been  served  by  spies  and  messengers.^ 
Each  prince  must  have  been  thoroughly  aware  with  what 
sort  of  an  enemy  he  had  to  deal.  There  was  enough  indeed 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  in  either  army  anxious ;  but  of 
any  feeling  unworthy  of  a  King  or  a  soldier  Harold  and 
William  were  alike  incapable.  The  proud  horsemen  and 
archers  of  Normandy  might  indeed^  like  the  Modes  of  old, 
wonder  at  the  tactics  which  opposed  them  without  the  help 
of  bow  or  steed; 2  but  they  could  hardly,  like  their  fore-  The  Eng- 
runnersy  impute  madness  to  the  immoveable  wedge  of  men  senlao. 
which,  as  if  fixed  to  the  ground  by  nature,  covered  every 
inch  of  the  opposite  hill.  The  whole  height  was  alive  with  Thear  de- 
warriors;  the  slopesi  strong  in  themselves,  were  still  okMeanay. 
further  strengthened  by  the  firm  barricades  of  ash  and 
other  timber,  wattled  in  so  close  together  that  not  a  crevice 
could  be  seen.  Up  the  slopes,  through  the  barricades,  the 
enemy  had  to  make  their  way  in  the  teeth  of  ranks  of  men, 
ranged  so  closely  together  in  the  thick  array  of  the  shield- 
wall,  that  while  they  simply  kept  their  ground,  the  success 
of  an  assailant  was  hopeless.'    Every  man,  fix)m  the  King 

^    See  above,  p.  457,  &c. 

•  Herod,  vi.  1x2.  MartV  '*'«  To«r«  'A&fpfaiourt  M^pov  koI  ir^x*' 
iXf6pli|r,  dp4t»yr9s  abrohs  hJsSrfovs,  Koi  roirws  ip6fi^  iwtiyofihfovs,  olht  Xwww 
inrapxf>^'  ^^  o(^<  ro^€v/idr9»y.    Here  however  it  was  no  case  of  ip4fA^ 

*  Roman,  de  Bou,  13919 ; 

'*  Fet  orent  devant  els  escuz  Devant  ek  lee  orent  leves 

De  feneetres  h  d'altres  fuz.  Come  deiee  joims  ^  serrez  ; 
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CHAP.  XT.  downwordfij  was  on  foot.  Thoee  who  lode  to  the  field  pnt 
^^on^*  their  horses  aside  when  the  moment  for  actual  fighting 
foot.  came.^    An  English  King  was  bound  to  expose  his  subjects 

to  no  danger  from  which  he  himself  shrank,  and,  where 
the  King  fought,  no  man  might  dream  of  flight.^    This 
ancient  national  custom,  adopted  in  earlier  fights  from 
choice  and  habit,  was,   in  the  post  which   Harold   had 
chosen,  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.    The  work  of  that 
day  was  to  defend  a  fortress,  to  stand  firm,  and  to  strike 
down  at  once  any  man  who  strove  to  make  his  way  within 
The  hghi-  its  wooden  walls.    To  the  south-west  of  the  hill,  beyond  the 
™left.      isthmus,  seem  to  have  been  placed  the  less  trustworthy  por- 
tions of  the  army,  the  sudden  levies  of  the  southern  shires. 
These,  like  the  Norman  archers,  had,  for  the  most  part,  no 
Engliflh      defensive  armour.     Their  weapons  were  of  various  kinds ; 
i^pons!^  the  bow  was  the  rarest  of  all;^  a  few  only  were  armed  with 

N*i  lessierent  nule  jointure,  D'eacuz  h  d'aiz  a'avironerent, 

Fet  en  orent  devant  dostare.  Isri  desfendre  se  kuiderent ; 

Par  ii  Normanz  entrels  venist,        Et  B*il  se  funent  bien  tenu, 
Ki  descunfire  les  volust.  Jk  ne  Aissent  li  jor  veincu." 

Will.  Malms,  iii.  241.  ''Pedites  omnes  cum  bipennibus,  oonsertft  ante  se 
Bcutorum  testudine,  impenetrabilem  cuneum  faciunt;  quod  profect6  illis 
eA  die  saluti  fuisset,  nisi  Normanni  dmulatft  fugft  more  suo  confertos 
manipuloB  laxftnent."  On  the  shield-wall,  see  vol.  i.  p.  300.  Cf.  the  y4fipa 
of  the  Persians  at  Plataia,  Herod,  iz.  61  (see  Blakesley's  note),  and  the  pali- 
sade at  Mykald,  ix.  97. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  298.    Will.  Pict.  133.   "Protinhe,  equorum  ope  relictA, 
cnncti  pedites  oonstitere  densius  conglobati."    So  Guy,  369  ; 
"  Nescia  gens  belli  solamina  spemit  equorum, 
YiribuB  et  fidens  haeret  humo  pedibus, 
Et  decua  eue  mori  av/iMwwnh  dijudieal  ormif, 
Suhjuga  ne  teUua  transeat  aUeritu." 
(The  Peterborough  Chronicler  himself  could  not  have  asked  for  a  nobler 
panegyric  on  his  countiymen  than  these  two  lines.)  He  presently  adds  (3  77) ; 
'*  Omnes  descendunt  et  equos  post  terga  relinquunt, 
Affixique  solo  beUa  ciere  tubis.** 
*  See  the  quotation  from  William  of  Malmesbury  at  vol.  i.  p.  999. 
'  Only  one  English  archer  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  14.     He  is 
a  small  man  without  armour,  crouching  under  the  shield  of  a  tall  House- 
carl,  like  Teukros  under  that  of  Aias  ;  H.  viii.  267.    Compare  the  remarks 
on  the  use  of  the  bow  at  Stamfordbridge,  p.  370. 
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Bwoids  or  axes.  Most  of  them  had  javelins  or  clubs,  some  ohap.  xv. 
had  only  such  rustic  weapons  as  forks  and  sharp  stakes. 
Others  seem  to  have  retained  some  of  the  rudest  arms  of 
primitive  days^  and  to  have  gone  to  battle  with  the  stone 
hatchets  or  stone  hammers  which  we  commonly  look  on  as 
belonging  only  to  earlier  and  lower  races  than  our  own.^ 
But  even  such  rude  weapons  as  these  would  be  of  use  in 
thrusting  back  the  less  efficient  portion  of  the  invaders^  as 
they  strove  to  climb  the  height  or  to  break  down  the 
barricade.  But  it  was  not  in  troops  or  arms  like  these  that 
Harold  placed  his  main  trust.  The  flower  of  the  English 
army  consisted  of  the  King's  personal  following^  his  picked 
men^  who  had  been  his  comrades  in  all  his  wars^  together 
with  the  chosen  warriors  of  Eent^  Essex^  and  London. 
These  wore  helmets  and  coats  of  mail  hardly  differing 
from  those  of  the  enemy.  Their  shields  too  were  mostly 
of  the  same  kite-shaped  form,  but  a  few  of  them  vary  from 
this  type;  some  especially  are  round,  with  a  boldly  pro- 
jecting boss,  more  Uke  the  shields  of  classical  warfare. 
They  carried,  like  the  Romans,  javelins  to  hurl  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  and  heavier  weapons  for  close  combat. 
Some  still  retained  the  ancient  broadsword,  the  weapon 
of  Brunanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of  Assandun,  but  most  of 

*  The  heavy-armed  English  in  the  Tapestry  are  largely  armed  with  the 
axe,  which  one  only  of  the  light-armed  in  plate  15  seems  to  carry.  Wace 
therefore  is  hardly  accurate  when  he  says  (12927), 

"  Oddons  Engleiz  haches  portoent, 
E  gisarmes  ki  bien  trenchoent." 
"  Geldons  "  being  said  to  mean  peasants.     He  had  before  said  (12839), 

"  Li  vilain  des  viles  aplonent,  Machues  portent  h  granz  pels, 

Tels  armes  portent  com  ils  trovent,  Forches  ferries  h  tinels/* 
The  "lignis  imposita  saza"  of  William  of  Poitiers  (133)  can  hardly  mean 
engines  for  hurling  stones,  but  rather  such  rude  weapons  as  are  described 
in  the  text.  Perhaps  we  may  recognize  them  in  the  odd-looking  dubs 
which  are  borne  by  the  flying  English  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  16,  and  one  of 
which  is  shown  as  hurled  in  pi.  14.  Otherwise  the  light-armed  are  munly 
armed  with  javelins,  as  in  pi.  15.  I  fbllo^  the  Tapestry  throughout  as  to 
the  equipment  of  the  two  classes  of  English. 
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oiup.  XV.  them  bore  a  weapon  more  terrible  stilly  the  long-handled  axe 
iSfr^'    wielded  with  both  handg.   The  introduction  of  this  arm  wag 


ensigni; 


an  innovation  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Its  introduction  was 
doubtless  due  to  Cnut,  but  the  axe  was  probably  brought 
into  more  general  use^  and  made  more  distinctly  the  na- 
tional weapon^  by  Harold  himself.  The  Norman  writers 
seem  ahnost  to  shudder  at  the  remembrance  of  this  fearful 
weapon,  which^  wielded  by  the  arm  of  Harold,  struck  down 
horse  and  man  at  a  single  blow.^  It  was  in  truth  the 
perfection  of  a  weapon  of  mere  strength ;  no  blow  could  be 
so  crushing  if  the  blow  reached  its  aim ;  but  swimg  in  the 
air^  as  it  was^  with  both  hands^  it  left  its  wielder  singularly 
exposed  to  missile  weapons  while  in  the  act  of  striking  the 
The  two  blow.^  On  the  very  crown  of  the  hill,  on  the  point  where 
the  ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south-east^  the  point 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  243.  ''HardLduB  .  .  .  ssBpe  hostem  cominbs  venientem 
ferire,  ut  nuUus  impune  aocederet  qnin  statim  uno  ictu  equus  et  eques 
procidereDt.''  So  the  description  in  Wace  (13400)  of  the  exploits  of  an 
English  warrior ; 

"  A  un  Nonnant  s'en  vint  tot  droit,    La  hache  ki  mult  bien  trencha ; 
Ki  arm^  fu  sor  un  destrier  ;  Li  col  del  cbeval  en  tracers 

Od  la  hache  ki  fu  d'ader,  Oolpa  k*a  teire  yint  li  fers, 

El  helme  f^rir  le  kuida,  £  li  cheval  chal  avant 

Maiz  li  colp  ultra  escolorja ;  Od  tot  son  meetre  k  terre  jus.*' 

Par  deyant  I'arcon  glac^ia 
Many  groups  in  the  Tapestry  fully  bear  out  this  description.  Does  the 
special  mention  of  "  acier  "  imply  that  the  Danish  axe  was,  so  late  as  this 
time,  ever  made  of  bronze  ?  I  believe  that,  vividly  as  the  great  axes  of  the 
eleventh  century  live  in  description  and  in  stitch-work,  no  antiquary  has 
ever  lighted  on  a  specimen.  The  clashing  of  axe  and  lance  at  Senlac  can 
hardly  fiul  to  remind  one  of  the  saying  of  Sperthias  and  Boulis  (Herod, 
vii.  135) ;  fit  y^  abrris  [iKtvBtptiis]  wtifrfiffoio,  ohie  &y  96peuri  av^ifiwKinu  ^/JW 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  13733  ; 

"  Engleiz  ne  saveient  joster,  Od  sez  dous  mainz  I'estuet  tenir, 

Ne  k  cheval  armes  porter ;  Ne  pot  entendre  2k  sei  covrir, 

Haches  h  gisarmes  teneient,  S*il  velt  f^rir  de  grant  air ; 

Od  tals  armes  se  cumbateient.  Bien  firir  h  covrir  ensemble 

Hoem  ki  od  hache  volt  ikir,  Ne  pot  Ten  {aire,  90  me  semble.** 
This  remark  of  Wace  is  well  illustrated  by  many  of  the  figures  in  the 
Tapestry. 
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directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  army,  on  the  spot  chap.  xv. 
marked  to  after  ages  by  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  church 
of  Battle,  were  planted  the  two-fold  ensigns  of  England.^ 
There,  high  above  the  host,  flashed  tihe  Dragon  of  Wessex,  the  Dra- 
the  sign  which  had  led  Englishmen  to  victory  at  Ethandun  ^^ ' 
and  at  Bmnanbnrh,  at  Penselwood  and  at  Brentford,  and 
which  had  sank  without  dishonour  in  the  last  fight  beneath 
the  heights  of  Assandun.^    And  now  it  came  all  glorious 
from    the    overthrow    of   the  mightiest  warrior   of   the 
North,  to  try  the  fortune  of  England  against  the  subtler 
arts    of   Graul  and  Bome.    There  too  was   pitched   the  the  Stan- 
Standard,  the  personal  ensign  of  the   King,  a  glorious  Fighting 
gonfanon,   blazing  with  gems,  and   displaying,  wrought  ^^*^' 
in  the  purest   gold,    the   old    device   of  Eteoklos,^   the 
armed  warrior  advancing  to   the  battle.^     Around  this  The  group 
special  post  of  honour  and  of  danger  were  ranged  the  standard, 
choicest  warriors  of  England,  the  personal  following  of 
Harold  and  his  house,  their  Thegns  and  their  Housecarls, 
the  men  who  had  stormed  the  mountain-holds  of  Oruffydd 
and  whose  axes  had  cloven  the  shield-wall  of  Hardrada.^ 

*  Wid.  Amb.  375  ; 

"  In  snmmo  montiB  veziUnm  vertice  fizit, 
Affigique  jubet  coptera  aigna  aibi.** 
This  seemB  a  dark  allusion  to  the  double  ensign. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  429.  The  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  there  quoted 
gives  us  just  the  explanation  which  is  needed.  The  Tapestry  (pi.  16) 
very  distinctly  shows  the  Dragon,  and  the  other  writers  describe  the  Stan- 
dard. Whether  the  Standard  itself  is  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  14,  I  do 
not  feel  certain.    If  so,  the  Fighting  Man  is  not  discernible. 

*  .^Isch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  447 ; 

iffxitP^Tivrau  V  Aovlf  oh  CfiiKpHty  rp^ov 
hv^p  V  SvKlrrjSf  K,r,\, 
^  Will.  Pict.  144.     .''Memorabile  vexilium  Heraldi,    hominis   armati 
ijnaginem  inteztam  habens   ex  auro  purissimo.**    Will.  Malms,  iii.  241. 
"Veiillum  .  .  .  erat  in  hominis  pngnantis  figurft,  auro  et  lapidibus  arte 
BumptuosA  intextum.'*     So  Roman  de  Rou,  12975  ; 

"  Li  gonfanon  fu  mult  vaiUanz,         D'or  h  de  pierres  relaisanz." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  374.  "  Nobilibusque  viris  munit  utrumque  latus.**  So 
Boman  de  Bou,  12973; 

*'  Aaez  out  entnr  li  Baronz.  Heraut  fu  lez  si  gonfanonz." 
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OHAP.  xv.  And  there^  between  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard^  stood 
The  King  the  rising  hopes  of  England's  newly-chosen  dynasty.  There^ 
kinsfolk.  M  the  inner  circle  of  the  host,  were  ranged  the  fated 
warriors  of  the  house  of  Grodwine.  Three  generations  of 
that  great  line  were  gathered  beneath  the  Standard  of  its 
chief.  There  stood  the  aged  ^Ifwig,  with  his  monk's 
cowl  beneath  his  helmet.  There  stood  young  Hakon  the 
son  of  Swegen^  atoning  for  his  father's  crimes.  And,  closer 
still  than  all^  the  innermost  centre  of  that  glorious  ring, 
stood  the  kingly  three^  brothers  in  life  and  death.  There, 
in  their  stainless  truth,  stood  Gyrth  the  counsellor  and 
Leofwine  the  fellow-exile.^  And  there,  with  his  foot 
firm  on  his  native  earth,  sharing  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  his  meanest  soldier,  with  the  kingly  helm  upon  his 
brow  and  the  two-handed  axe  upon  his  shoulder,^  stood 
Harold,  King  of  the  English. 

The  French  army  was  now  crossing  the  lower,  but  not 
level,  ground  which  lies  between  Telham  and  Senlac.  It  is 
not  strictly  a  plain,  but  rather  a  rolling  country,  with  the 
ground  rising  and  falling.  Swampy  as  it  still  is  in  many 
places,  to  cross  it,  and  that  in  the  ftdl  harness  of  battle, 

^  Will.  Mftlms.  iii.  241.  "Bex  ipse  pedes  juzta  vexillum  stabat  cum 
fratribus.**  So  WiUiam  of  Poitiers  by  implication  (138)  ;  **  Propius  Begem 
fratres  ejus  duo  reperti  sunt."    Wace  says  (12971) ; 

"Lewine  h  Gnert  fiirent  od  lui,  Frere  Heraut  fiirent  andui.'* 
And  afterwards  (13 105),  "Envirun  els  Icr  parenz  fiirent."  On  the  strength 
of  this  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  Hakon,  as  well  as  ^Ifwig.  The 
Abbot  undoubtedly  was  there  (see  voL  ii.  p.  644) ;  and,  if  Harold  had 
brought  Hakon  back  from  Normandy  (see  above,  p.  342),  he  would  hardly 
be  away.  I  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  port 
which  Hakon  plays  in  Lord  Lytton's  romance,  where  however  he  some- 
what usurps  the  traditional  functions  of  Gyrth. 

'  '*Granz  haches  tindrent  en  lor  cols,"  says  Wace  (131  ii),  but  none 
appears  in  the  Tapestry  with  the  axe  hanging  from  the  neck.  Can  "  en 
lor  cols"  mean  "on  their  shoulders"?  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  14,  an  Eng- 
lishman is  distinctly  shown  resting  his  axe  on  his  shoulder  while  he  uses 
his  spear. 
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must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  ohap.  xt. 
a  march  which  had  already  led  them  from  Hastings  to 
Telham.     Still  all  three  divisions  pressed  vigorously  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  heights.     Alan  and  his  Bretons  on  the  left,  Points  of 
the  division  of  William's  army  which  was  most  likely  the  th^t^ 
least  esteemed,  had  to  make  their  attack  on  the  least  trust-  diviaiona. 
worthy  portion  of  the  English  army.     They  had  to  make 
their  way  up  the  ground  lying  to  the  west  of  the  present 
buildings  of  the  abbey.     There  the  ascent  is  easiest  in 
itself,  but  it  is  defended  by  the  small  detached  hill  already 
spoken  of,^  which  was  doubtless  occupied  as  an  English 
outpost.   On  the  other  hand,  at  the  extreme  right,  Roger  of 
Montgomery  with  his  Frenchmen  had  to  attack  at  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  points  of  the  hill,  perhaps  over 
the  ground  ranging  from  the  present  road  from  Hastings 
nearly  to  the  parish  church  of  Battle.     William  himself 
and  his  native  Normans  took  on  them  the  heaviest  task  of 
all.    They  were  the  centre,  and  their  duty  was  to  cut  their  William 
way  up  the  hill  right  to  the  Standard,  in  the  teeth  of  King  ^^^  the 
Harold  himself  and  the  picked  men  of  the  English  host.       Standard. 

And  now  the  fight  began.     It  was  one  of  the  sacred  Beginning 
hours  of  the  Church,  it  was  at  the  hour  of  prime,  three  baule. 
hours  before  noon-day,^  that  the  first  blows  were  exchanged  ^  ^•^' 
between  the  invaders  and  the  defenders  of  England.    The 
Normans  had  crossed  the  English  fosse,^  and  were  now  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  palisades  and  the  axes  right 

^  See  above,  p.  444. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     '*  Ab  hor&  diei  tertia."    So  Roman  de  Bou,  13265 ; 
*'  Dez  ke  tierxse  del  jor  entra^  Fust  si  de  si,  fust  ai  de  Ik, 

Ke  la  bataille  comen9a,  Ke  nus  ne  sout  lequel  veinoreit, 

De  Bi  ke  none  trespaaaa  Ke  ki  la  terre  cunquerreit." 

But  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  tendency  to  make  the  hours  of  ^Mittlea  and 
of  other  great  events  coincide  with  the  hours  of  the  Church. 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  13315  ; 

"  En  la  champaigne  out  un  foss^  ;    En  belliant  Torent  pass^, 
Nonnanz  Vaveient  adoas^ ;  Ke  I'ayeient  mie  esgard^." 
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CHAP.  xv.  before  themu  The  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  flight  of  arrows 
from  the  archers  in  all  the  three  divisions^  of  William's  army 
was  the  prelude  to  the  onslaught  of  the  heayj-armed  foot* 

Exploits  of  But^  before  the  two  armies  met  band  to  hand,  a  juggler  or 
^'  minstrel,  known  as  Taillefer^  the  Cleaver  of  Iron,^  rode  forth 
from  the  Norman  ranks  as  if  to  defy  the  whole  force  of  Eng- 
land in  his  single  person.  He  craved  and  obtained  the  Duke's 
leave  to  strike  the  first  blow;  he  rode  forth,  singing  songs 
of  Boland  and  of  Charlemagne^ — so  soon  had  the  name  and 
exploits  of  the  great  German  become  the  spoil  of  the  enemy. 
He  threw  his  sword  into  the  air  and  caught  it  again;^  but 
he  presently  showed  that  he  could  use  warlike  weapons  for 
other  purposes  than  for  jugglers'  tricks  of  this  kind ;  he 
pierced  one  Englishman  with  his  lance,  he  struck  down  an- 
other with  his  sword,  and  then  himself  fell  beneath  the  blows 
of  their  comrades.  A  bravado  of  this  kind  might  serve  as 
an  omen,  it  might  stir  up  the  spirits  of  men  on  either  side ; 
but  it  could  in  no  other  way  afieot  the  fisite  of  the  battle. 

1  OcLix.  156; 

'  Wace  (13 1 49  et  seqq.)  introduoee  him  m  "Taillefer  ki  mult  bien 
oantoQt."    Guy  of  Amiens  first  oslLa  him  (391) 

"Histrio,  oor  audaz  nimium  qu«m  nobilitabst ;" 
and  afterwards  (399) 

"  InoiBor-fem  mimns  cognomine  diotus." 
"  Soman  de  Rou,  13151 ; 

"  Devant  li  Due  alout  cantant  E  d'Oliver  h  dee  yassals 

De  Karlemaine  h  de  BoUanty        Ki  morurent  en  Renchevals.*' 
Will.  Malms,  iii  242.     "Tuno  cantilenA  BoUandi  inchoati,  ut  mariium 
Tin  ezemplum  pugnaturoe  accenderet."    So  in  the  Ludwigslied ; 

"  Sang  was  gesungen,         Wig  was  bigunnen." 
After  the  profanation  of  the  name  of  the  great  Emperor,  it  is  refreshing  to 
turn  to  a  word  or  two  of  his  own  speech. 

*  I  should  hardly  have  yentured  to  accept  this  juggling  trick  on  the  sole 
authority  of  Henry  of  Huntington  (M.  H.  B.  763  B),  but  we  find  it  also  in 

Gny,  393; 

'*  Hortatur  Grallos  yerbis,  et  territat  Anglos ; 
Alt^  projiciens  ludit  et  ense  suo.'* 
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William  was  too  waij  a  general  to  trust  much  to  such  ohap.  tw, 
knight-errantiy  as  this.  After  the  first  discharge  of  First 
arrows^  the  heavier  foot  followed  to  the  attack^  and  the 
real  struggle  now  began.  The  French  infantry  had  to  toil 
np  the  hill^  and  to  break  down  the  palisade^  while  a  shower 
of  stones  and  javelins  disordered  their  approach^^  and  while 
club^  sword^  and  axe  greeted  all  who  came  within  the 
reach  of  hand-strokes.  The  native  Normans  had  to  do  this 
in  the  face  of  the  fiercest  resistance^  in  the  teeth  of  the 
heaviest  axes^  wielded  by  the  hands  of  men  with  whom 
to  fight  had  ever  been  to  vanquish,  the  kinsmen  and 
Thegns  and  Hoosecarls  of  King  Harold.  Their  own 
missiles^  hurled  from  below,  could  do  comparatively 
little  damage.  Both  sides  fought  with  unyielding  valour ; 
the  war-cries  rose  loud  on  either  side;^  the  Normans  The  war- 
shouted  ''God  help  us/'  the  English^  from  behind  th^ 
barricades^  mocked  with  cries  of  '^Out^  onf  every  foe 
who  entered  or  strove  to  enter.^  But  our  fathers  also 
mingled  pieiy  with  valour;  they  too  called  on  holy  names 
to  help  them  in  that  day's  struggle.^    They  raised  their 

*  Will.  Pict.  133.  "  lifl  [the  English  musiles^  see  abo^e,  p.  473],  veluti 
mole  letiferft»  statim  noetros  obrui  pntares." 

'  lb.  "  AltisaixDiis  clamor,  hinc  KormannionBy  illinc  barbaricns,  armoram 
Bonitu  et  gemita  moiientium  superatmr." 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  13193 ; 

"  Normanz  esorient ;  Dez  ale ; 
La  gent  engleBohe,  Ut  s'eecrie." 
Compare  the  dying  w<nd8  of  Lewis  the  Pions  in  the  Astronomer's  Life  (64, 
Pertz,  ii.  648);   "Bis  dizit,  BuU,  hutz,  quod  signifioat  foras.      Undo 
patet  qida  malignum  spiiitum  vidit,*'  &c.    The  English  had  to  drive  out 
less  ghostly  foes. 

*  As  we  have  two  ensigns,  a  national  and  a  personal  one,  so  we  evidently 
have  a  national  and  a  personal  war-cry.  Am,  besides  the  Standard^  Harold's 
own  Standard,  we  have  the  national  Dragon,  so  we  have  the  cry  of  "  Holy 
Gross,"  which  cannot  fail  to  be  an  invocation  of  Harold's  own  Holy  Gross 
of  Waltham,  and  we  have  also  another  ctrj  of  "  God  Almighty,"  which  we 
mnst  infer  to  be  more  strictly  a  national  cry.  We  may  ^cy  that  the 
irregular  levies  shouted  '^  Gk>d  Almighty,"  while  the  King's  Thegns  and 
Housecarls  shouted  "Holy  Gross." 
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CHAP.  XV.  national  war-cry  of  "  God  Alinighiy/'^  and  in  remem- 
brance of  the  relic  which  their  King  so  well  loved  to 
The  "Holy  honour,  they  called  on  the  "  Holy  Cross/'  the  Holy  Cross 
Waltham.  of  Waltham,  little  knowing  perhaps  of  the  awful  warning 
which  that  venerated  rood  had  given  to  their  King  and 
to  his  people.^  The  Norman  infantry  had  now  done  its 
best,  but  that  best  had  been  in  vain.  The  choicest  chivalry 
of  Europe  now  pressed  on  to  the  attack.^  The  knights  of 
Normandy,  and  of  all  the  lands  from  which  men  had  flocked 
to  William's  standard,  now  pressed  on,  striving  to  make 
what  impression  they  could  with  the  whole  strength  of 
themselves  and  their  horses  on  the  impenetrable  fortress 
of  timber,  shields,  and  living  warriors.  But  the  advantage 
of  ground  enjoyed  by  the  English,  their  gi*eater  physical 
strength  and  stature,^  the  terrible  weapons  which  they 
wielded,  all  joined  to  baffle  every  effort  of  Breton, 
Picard,    Norman,    and    of  the    mighty    Duke    himself. 


Attack 
of  the 
Norman 
horaemen. 


^  Compare  the  description  of  a  widely  different  warfare  ; 
•<  And  one  enormous  shout  of '  Allah  I'  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  lond  as  even  the  roar 
Of  wai^B  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Resounded  '  Allah ! '  and  the  clouds  which  dose 

With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er. 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.    Hark  through 
All  sounds  it  pierceth,  'Allah  1  Allah  !  Hu  !'*' 

Don  Juan,  viii.  8. 
^  We  here  get  some  more  of  Wace's  English.    Roman  de  Rou,  131 19  ; 
"  Olieroue  sovent  crioent,  Ke  jSotn^  Cnnx  est  en  franceiz, 

E  ChdemiU  reclamoent ;         Et  QodemiU  altretant 
Olicrotae  est  en  engleiz  Com  en  firenceiz  Dex  tat  jp^Auount" 

'  Will.  Plot.  133.  "Subveniunt  equites,  et  qui  posteriores  fuere  fiunt 
primi.    Pudet  eminds  pugnare ;  gladiis  rem  gerere  audent.** 

^  lb.  '*Angli  nimium  adjuvantur  superioris  loci  opportunitate,  quern 
sine  procursu  tenent,  et 'maxima  oonferti ;  atque  ingenti  quoque  numero- 
sitate  guft  atque  validissimA  corpulentift ;  praeterea  pugnse  instrumentis, 
qu»  facile  per  scuta  yel'alia  tegmina  viam  inveniunt."  "Corpulentia" 
doubtless  means  height  and  general  bigness.  The  English  in  the  Tapestry 
are  decidedly  taller  than  the  Normans.  Compare  the  same  remark  on  our 
continental  kinsfolk,  p.  90. 
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Javelin  and  arrow  had  been  tried  in  vain;  every  Norman  ohap.xv. 
missile  had  found  an  English  missile  to  answer  it.^     The 
lifted  lances  had  been  found  wanting;  the  broad  sword 
had  clashed  in  vain   against  the  two-handed  axe;^  the 
maces  of  the   Dnke  and  of  the  Bishop  had  done  their 
best.     But  few  who  came  within  the  unerring  sweep  of 
an  English  axe  ever  lived  to  strike  another  blow.     Bank  Sucoess  of 
after  rank  of  the  best  chivalry  of  France  and  Normandy  tactics ; 
pressed  on  to  the  unavailing  task.     All  was  in  vain  f  the  ^^***°^ 
old  Teutonic  tactics^  carried  on  that  day  to  perfection  by  back, 
the  master-skill  of  Harold^  proved  too  strong  for  the  arts 
and  the  valour  of  Gaul  and  Boman.     Not  a  man  had 
swerved;   not  an  inch  of  ground  was   lost;   the   shield- 
wall  was  still  unbroken^  and  the  Dragon  of  Wessex  still 
soared  unconquered  over  the  hill  of  Senlac. 

The  English  had  thus  far  stood  their  ground  well  and 
wisely.    The  tactics  of  Harold  had  thus  far  completely 
fmswered.    Not  only  had  every  attack  failed^  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  French  army  altogether  lost  heart.   The  Bretons  Flight 
and  the  other  auxiliaries  on  the  left  were  the  first  to  give  Bretons 
way.     Horse  and  foot  alike,  they  turned  and  fled.    A  body  J^*^® j^^ 
of  English  troops  was  now  rash  enough,  in  direct  defiance  %lit- 
of  the  King's  orders,  to  leave  its  post  and  pursue.     These  Engliah 
were  of  course   some   of  the  defenders  of  the   English  P"""®- 
right.      They  may  have   been,  as  is  perhaps   suggested 

'  Will.  Pict.  133.  *•  Vulnerant  et  eos  qui  eminiis  in  ae  jacuU  conjicinnt." 
So  Wid.  Amb.  415  ; 

"  Anglorum  stat  fixa  solo  densissima  turba. 
Tela  dat  et  telis  et  gladios  gladiis." 
'  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Fortissimo  itaque  sustinent  vel  propellunt  ausos  in 
86  districtum  ensibus  impetum  faoere."    Cf.  II.  zv.  708 ; 

odd*  &pa  roiyt 
r6^wf  &iir&s  &ft^lt  fitvoy  oMc  r*  &K6mwy, 

6^4(ri  8^  1^€^^«co•<n  ical  ii^lppffi  ixiixoyro, 
fca2  H^ffiv  fitydXouri  jcoJ  Hyx^^^"  iifi<piy^i<rt. 

VOL.  ni.  I  i 
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oHAP.xy.  by  a   later  turn  of  tbe   battle^  the    detachment  which 
guarded  the   small  outlying   hill.      Or  they  may  have 
been  the  men  posted  at  the  point  just  behind  the  out- 
lying hill^  where  the  slope  is  easiest^  and  where  the  main 
Breton  attack  would  most  likely  be  made.     They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  back  their  assailants^  and  the  temptation 
to  chase  the  flying  enemy  must  have  been  almost  irre- 
sistible.    And  it  may  even  be  that  old  differences  of  race 
added  keenness  to  the  encounter^  and  that  Englishmen  felt 
a  special  delight  in  cutting  down  Bret-wealas  even  from 
Puiic  of  all  beyond  sea.    At  any  rate^  the  whole  of  William's  left  wing 
anny.         was  thrown  into  utter  confusion.     The  central  division 
could  hardly  have  seen  the  cause  of  that  confusion;  the 
press  of  the  fugitives  disordered  their  ranks,  and   soon 
the  whole  of  the  assailing  host  was  fidling  back ;  even  the 
Normans  themselves^  as  their  historian  is  driven  unwil- 
lingly to  confess^  were  at  last  carried  away  by  the  con- 
tagion.^     For  the  moment  the  day  seemed  lost;  men 
might  well  deem  that  the  Bastard  had  no  hope  of  being 
changed  into  the  Conqueror,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
William      into  the  King  of  the  English.     But  the  strong  heart  of 
recall  the    WilUam  fidled  him  not^  and  by  his  single  prowess  and 
fugitives,    pj^ege^^jg  Qf  jjjjjjj^j  ijg    recalled  his  flying  troops.      Like 

Brihtnoth  at  Maldon^^  Uke  Eadmund  at  Sherstone,^  he 
was   himself  deemed   to   have   fallen   or   to   have   fled.^ 

*  Will.  Pict.  133.  "  Ecce  igitur  h&o  ssevitift  perterriti  avertuntur  pedites 
pariter  atque  equites  Britanni  et  quotquot  auziliares  erant  in  sinistro  oomu  ; 
cedit  ferfe  canota  Ducis  acies ;  quod  cum  pace  dictum  sit  Normannonim 
invictissimsB  nationia."    So  Guy,  444  ; 

"Normanni  fugiunt,  dona  tegunt  cUpei." 
(On  the  difference  in  the  order  of  events  between  William  and  Guy  see 
Appendix  KK.)   Of.  Eadmer  (5,  6,  copied  by  Roger  of  Howden,  Bromton, 
and  others) ;   "  De  quo  proelio  testantur  adhuc  Franci  qui  interfuerant, 
\\\  quoniam,  lic^t  varius  casus  hie  inde  ezstiterit,  tamen  tanta  strages  ac  fuga 

Kormannorum  fuit,  ut  victoria  quft  potiti  sunt  ver^  et  absque  dubio  solo 
miraoulo  Dei  adscribenda  sit."  ■  See  vol.  i.  p.  301.  '  lb.  p.  424. 

*  Will.  Plot.  u.  B.  "  Oredidere  Normanni  Ducem  ac  dominum  suum 
cecidiase." 
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He  tore  bis  helmet  from  his  head^^  and  with  his  look  ohap.  xv. 
and  his  voice  ^  he  called  back  his  men  to  the  attack. 
"  Madmen^''  he  cried^  "  behold  me.  Why  flee  ye  ?  Death 
is  behind  you,  victory  is  before  you.  I  live,  and  by 
God^s  grace  I  will  conquer .''  ^  With  a  spear,  snatched, 
it  may  be,  from  some  comrade,  he  met  or  pursued  the 
fugitives,  driving  them  back  by  main  force  to  the  work.* 
Yet  one  version  tells  us  that  at  this  very  moment  a 
counsellor  of  flight  was  at  his  side.  One  Norman  poet 
has  sung  how  Eustace  of  Boulogne  bade  William  turn 
his  rein,  and  not  rush  on  upon  certain  death.^  If  such 
counsels  were  ever  given,  they  were  cast  aside  with 
scorn ;  the  bold  words  and  gestures  of  the  Duke  restored 
the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  his  knights  once  more  pressed 
on,  sword  in  hand,^  round  him.  His  brother  the  Bishop 
meanwhile  rode,  mace  in  hand,  to  another  quarter,  and 
called   back  to   their  duty  another  party    of  fugitives.'' 

^  Will.  Piot.  134.  "  Nadato  insuper  capite  detmctdque  galeA/'  So  Guy, 
448  ;  *'  IratuB  galeft  nudat  et  ipse  6aput."  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  1 5,  be  simply 
Tftisee  his  nose-piece.  This  was  perhaps  the  real  action,  which  it  was  hard 
to  describe  in  an  heroic  fiisbion. 
"  Wid.  Amb.  449.  "  Vultum  Normannis  dat,  verba  precantia  Grallis." 
'  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Me,  inquit,  circumspicite.  Vivo,  et  vinoam,  opitu- 
lante  Beo.  Qu»  vohis  dementia  fugam  suadet  V*  &c.  The  exact  words  are 
of  course  given  differently  in  different  accounts. 

*  lb.  "  Fugientibus  occunit  et  obstitit,  verberans  aut  minans  hastA."  So 
Guy,  445 ;       "  Dux  ubi  perapezit  quod  gens  sua  victa  recedit, 

Oocurrens  illi  signa  ferendo  manu, 
Increpat  et  csedit,  retinet,  constringit  et  hastft." 
Tet  it  IB  at  this  moment  that  the  Tkpestry  (pi.  15,  '^Hic  est  WiUebn  Dux  ") 
shows  him  in  the  most  marked  way  with  his  mace. 

^  On  the  part  taken  by  Eustace  in  the  battle,  see  Appendix  KK. 

*  In  the  Tapestry*  pi.  15,  all  William's  immediate  comrades  at  this  point, 
except  Eustace,  are  shown  with  drawn  swords. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  13243  ; 

"  Quant  Odes  li  been  corunez,  Issi  fiirent  assdur^, 

Ki  de  Baieues  ert  sacrez,  Ne  se  sunt  mie  remu^. 

Poinst,  si  lor  dist,  Estez,  estez ;  Odes  revint  puignant  ariere 

S^iez  en  paiz,  ne  vos  movez  ;  U  la  bataille  esteit  plus  fi^re, 

N*aiez  jK)or  de  nule  rien,  Ferment  i  a  li  jor  valu." 
Kar  se  Dex  plaist  nos  velncron  bien. 

I  i  2 
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CHAP.  XV. 

The 
BretoDB 
turn  on 
their  pnr- 
Buera. 


Second 
great 

attack; 
penonal 
exploits  of 
William. 


William 
aeeks  out 
Harold ; 


but  18  un- 
horsed by 
the  spear 
of  Gyrth. 


Encouraged  by  this  turn  in  the  fight,  the  Breton  infantry 
tiiemselves,  chased  as  they  were  across  the  field  by  the 
over-daring  English,  now  turned  and  cut  their  pursuers  in 
pieces.^  Order  was  soon  again  established  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  the  assailants,  and  William  and  Odo,  with 
all  their  host,  pressed  on  to  a  second  and  more  terrible 
attack. 

A  new  act  in  the  awful  drama  of  that  day  has  now 
begun.  The  Duke  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  own  Nor- 
mans, again  pressed  towards  the  Standard.  Now  came 
what  was  perhaps  the  fiercest  exchange  of  handstrokes  in 
the  whole  battle.  As  in  the  old  Roman  legend,^  the 
main  stress  of  the  fight  fell  on  three  valiant  brethren  on 
either  side.  William,  Odo,  and  Robert  pressed  on  to  the 
attack,  while  Harold,  Oyrth,  and  Leo^ne  stood  ready  to 
defend.  The  Duke  himself,  his  relics  round  his  neck, 
spurred  on  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  English  King.  A 
few  moments  more,  and  the  mighty  rivals  might  have 
met  face  to  face,  and  the  war-club  of  the  Bastard  might 
have  clashed  against  the  lifted  axe  of  the  Emperor  of 
Britain.  That  Harold  shrank  &om  such  an  encounter  we 
may  not  deem  for  a  moment.  But  a  heart,  if  it  might  be, 
even  loftier  than  his  own  beat  high  to  save  him  from 
such  a  risk.  In  the  same  heroic  spirit  in  which  he  had 
already  offered  to  lead  the  host  on  what  seemed  a  desperate 

He  is  very  plainly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15  ;  "  Hie  Odo  Episcopus, 
baculum  tenens,  confortat  pueros."  Odo  is  most  prominent  in  the  two 
authorities  connected  with  his  own  church. 

^  Will.  Pict.  154.    *'£xardentes  Normanni,  et  circumvenientes  miUia 
aliquot  insequuta  se,  memento  deleverunt  ea,  ut  ne  quidem  unus  super- 
esset."    But  Guy  (463)  seems  to  include  other  parts  of  the  army  also  ; 
''Post  ilium  reliqui  feriunt  ad  corda  reversi  j 
Vires  assumunt  rejiciendo  metum. 
Ut  stipulsB  flammis  pereuut  spirantibus  auris, 
Sic  a  Francigenis,  Anglica  turba,  ruis.*' 
'  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii  in  Livy 
(i.  34) ;  *'  Forte  in  duobus  tum  exercitibus  erant  trigemini  frafcres,  nee  setate 
nee  yiribus  dispares." 
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enterpru^.^  the  Earl  of  the  East-Angles  pressed  forward  to  ohap.  xv. 
give,  ifneed  be,  his  own  life  for  his  King  and  brother. 
Before  \^^am  could  come  to  handstrokes  with  Harold, 
perliaps  before  he  could  even  reach  the  barricade,  a  spear, 
hurled  by  the  hand  of  Gyrth,  checked  his  progress.     The 
weapon  so  far  missed  its  aim  that  the  Duke  was  himself 
unhurt.      But  his  noble  Spanish  horse,  the  first  of  three 
that  died  under  him  that  day,  felt  to  the  ground.^     But 
Duke  William  could  fight  on  foot  as  well  as  on  horseback.* 
Indeed  on  foot  he  had  a  certain  advantage.    He  could  press 
closer  to  the .  barricade,  and  could  deal  a  nearer  and  surer 
blow.     And  a  near  and  sure  blow  he  did  deal.     William  Hand  to 
rose  to  his  feet ;  he  pressed  straight  to  seek  the  man  who  at  the  bar- 
had  so  nearly  slain  him.    Duke  and  Earl  met  face  to  face,  ?^^^^ 
and  the  English  hero  fell  crushed  beneath  the  stroke  ofl^i^^y^^ 

.        with  his 

the  Dukes  mace.*  The  day  might  seem  to  be  turning  own  hand, 
against  England,  when  a  son  of  Oodwine  had  fallen ;  nor 
did  the  blow  come  singly.  Oyrth  had  fallen  by  a  fate 
worthy  of  such  a  spirit,  a  fate  than  which  none  could  be 
more  glorious ;  he  had  died  in  the  noblest  of  causes  and  by 
the  hand  of  the  mightiest  of  enemies.  Nor  did  he  fall 
alone ;  close  at  his  side,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment, 

^  See  above,  p.  434. 

•  Wid.  Amb.  471  ; 

"  Heraldi  frater,  non  territus  ore  leonis. 

Nomine  Oemt,  Begis  tradaoe  progenitus, 
Librondo  telum  celeri  volitante  lacerto, 

Eminns  emiiuo  cuspide  corpus  equi 
Vulnerat,  atque  Ducem  peditem  bellare  coegit; 
Sed  prides  effectus  dimicat  et  roelilis.*' 
So  WiU.  Pict.  136.  "Equi  tree  ceciderunt  sub  eo  confossi.     Ter  ille  desi- 
luit  intrepidus,  neo  dia  mora  vectoris  inulta  remansit."     So  Will.  Sdalms. 
iii.  244.  "  Dum  ubique  ssBvit,  ubique  infrendet,  tres  equos  lectissimos  sub 
se  confossos  eA  die  amisit."     I  find  no  account  of  the  third  unhorsing. 
»  Od.  ix.  49  J 

"Hwtipoy  yaiopref,  irtirrdfitpoi  ^v  iup^  twwwf 
&y9pd(ri  fjidpraaOeu,  kclI  B$i  xph  irc^y  i6rra, 

*  On  the  different  aocomits  of  the  death  of  Gyrth,  see  Appendix  KK. 
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CHAP.  XV.  Leofwine,  fighting  sword  in  hand,  was  smitten  to  the  earth 
LeShfi^^  by  an  unnamed  assailant^  perhaps  by  the  mace  of  the 
Prelate  of  Bayeux  or  by  the  lance  of  the  Count  of  Mortain.^ 
A  dark  cloud  indeed  seemed  to  have  gathered  over  the 
destinies  of  the  great  West-Saxon  house.  Of  the  valiant 
band  of  sons  who  had  surrounded  Godwine  on  the  great 
day  of  his  return,  Harold  now  stood  alone.  By  a  fate  of 
special  bitterness^  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  Ml 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  deed  of  Metaurus 
had  been,  as  it  were,  wrought  beneath  the  eyes  of  Hanni- 
bal ;  ^  AchiUeus  had  looked  on  and  seen  the  doom  of  his 
Patroklos  and  his  Antilochos.  The  fate  of  England  now 
rested  on  the  single  heart  and  the  single  arm  of  her 
King. 

But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  still  &r  from  being  deter- 
mined.   The  two  Earls  had  fallen,  but  the   fight  at  the 
barricades  went  on  as  fiercely  as  before.     The  men  of  the 
Earldoms  of  the  two  fallen  chiefs  relaxed  not  because  of 
the  loss  of  their  captains.     The  warriors  of  Kent  and  Essex 
William      fought  manfully  to  avenge  their  leader.^     As  for  the  Duke, 
horeefrom  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^f  ^^  enemy  as  dangerous  on  foot  as 
aknight  of^j^gn  mounted  on  his  destrier.     But  Norman  and  horse 

Maine. 

could  not  long  be  severed.  William  called  to  a  knight  of 
Maine  to  give  up  his  charger  to  his  sovereign.  Was  it 
cowardice,  was  it  disloyalty  to  the  usurper  of  the  rights 
of  the  old  Cenomannian  house,  which  made  the  knight  of 


^  The  death  of  Leof  wine  as  well  as  of  Gyrth  is  placed  at  this  point  in 
the  Tapestry,  pi.  14. 

*  Liv.  zxvii.  49.  '*  Ibi,  ut  patre  Hamilcare  et  Hannibale  fratre  dignmn 
erat,  pugnans  ceddit/'  Compare  the  reception  of  the  news  by  Hannibal  in 
0.51. 


Roman  de  Ron,  13874  ; 

lik  ii  la  presse  ert  plus  ei 
Lk  cil  de  Kent  h  cil  d*£i 
A  merveille  se  cumbateient,  Ne  lor  poeient  grant  mal  &ire.' 


"  lii  ii  la  presse  ert  plus  espesse,  £  li  JSTormanz  ruser  faiseient, 

Lk  cil  de  Kent  h  cil  d'Essesse  En  sus  les  fiuseient  retraire. 
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Maine  refuse  to  dismount  at  William's  bidding?^     But  a  ohaf.  xv. 
blow  from  the  Duke's  hand  brought  the  disobedient  rider 
to  the  ground,^  and  William^  again  mounted^  was  soon 
again  dealing  wounds  and  death  among  the  defenders  of 
England.^     But  the  deed  and  the  fate  of  Oyrth  were  soon 
repeated.    The  spear  of  another  Englishman  brought  Wil- 
liam's second  horse  to  the  ground^  and  he  too^  like  the 
Eagt- Anglian  Earl^  paid  the  penalty  of  his  exploit  by  death 
at  the  Duke's  own  hand.^    Count  Eustace  had  by  this  time 
better  learned  how  to  win  the  favour  of  his  great  ally. 
His  horse  was  freely  offered   to  the  Duke;   a  knight  of 
his  own  following  did  him  the  same  good  service^  and 
Duke  and  Count  pressed  vigorously  on  against  the  Eng- 
lish lines.^    The  struggle  was   hard;  but  the  advantage 
still  remained  with  the  English.     The  second  attack  hadParti&lsno- 
indeed  to  some  extent  prevailed.     Not  only  had  the  Eng-  i^nchmoi 
lish  suffered  a  personal  loss  than  which  one  loss  only  could  ^^^ 
have  been  greater,  but  the  barricade  was  now  in  some 

*  Wid.  Amb.  489  ; 

**  lUe  timens  cedem  negat  iUi  feire  salutem  ; 
Nam  pavitat  mortem,  ceu  lepus  ante  canem.*^ 
But  the  other  motive  ia  juat  aa  likely  in  one  "ex  Cenomannorum  pro- 
genituB  genere/' 

» lb.  491 ; 

**  Dux  memor,  ut  miles  8ubit6  se  vertit  ad  ilium, 
Per  nasum  galeae  concitus  accipiens, 
Yultum  telluri,  plantaa  ad  sidera  volvit ; 
Sic  sibi  concesBum  scandere  carrit  equum." 
Mark  the  mention  of  the  note-pkce,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Tapestry. 
"  lb.  501  ; 

**  Postquam  f actus  eques  Dqx  est,  mox  acrihs  hostes 
Yulnerat,  aggreditur,  fulminat,  insequitur." 
'  lb.  503-518.    The  Englishman  is  described  as 

"  Cilius  Hellods,  vir  celer  et  &oili8." 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  identify  him. 

"  Talibus  auspiciis  Comes  et  Dux  associati, 

Quo  maglB  arma  micant,  bella  simul  repetunt." 
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OHAP.  XV.  places  broken  down.*    The  French  on  the  right  had  been 
specially  actiye  and  successful  in  this  work.    And  specially 
distinguished  among  them  was  a  party  under  the  com- 
mand  of  a  youthful  Norman  warrior,  Robert  the  son  of 
the  old  Roger  of  Beaumont.^    They  had  perhaps  met  with 
a  less  vigorous  resistance,  while  the  main  hopes  and  fears 
of  every  Englishman  must  have  gathered  round  the  great 
personal  struggle  which  was  going  on  beneath  the  Standard. 
Still   those   who   were   most   successful  had   as   yet  tri- 
umphed only  over  timber,  and  not  oyer  men.     The  shield- 
wall  still  stood  behind  the  palisade,  and  every  Frenchman 
who  had  pressed  within  the  English  enclosure  had  paid 
bat  the       for  his  daring  with  his  life.^    The  English  lines  were  as 
ISta^kre-    unyielding  as  ever;   and  though  the  second  attack  had 
P^"®^-       been  less   completely  unsuccessM  than   the  first,  it  was 
still  plain  that  to  scale  the  hill  by  any  direct  attack  of 
the  Norman  horsemen  was  a  hopeless  undertaking, 
wniiam's        But  the  generalship  of  William,  his  ready  eye,  his  quick 
of  the        thought,  his  dauntless  courage,  never  failed  him.     In  the 
J^^®^       Norman  character  the  fox  and  the  lion  were  mingled  in 
nearly  equal  proportions ;  ^  strength  and  daring  had  failed, 
but  the  object  might  perhaps  still  be  gained  by  stratagem.^ 

^  Will.  Pict.  134.  '*  Patuerunt  tamen  in  eo8  viae  IncissB  per  diveraas  partes 
fortiflfrimonim  militum  ferro." 

'  lb.     *'Tiro  quidam  NormanDus  Robertus,   Rogerii  de  Bello-Monte 
filius  .  .  .  proelium  iUo  die  primum  experiens,  egit  quod  SBtemandum  esset 
laude,  cum  legione  quam  in  dextro  comu  duxit  irruens  ac  Btemens  magnA 
oum  audaciA."    Wace  (1346a)  seemingly  confounds  Robert  with  his  father 
Roger,  who  was  not  there.    See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  329,  and  above,  p.  384. 
Mark  how  the  allies  and  mercenaries  are  put  under  Norman  oflBcers. 
"  Roman  de  Rou,  14941  ; 
"  Jk  Normant  ne  s'i  embastist,        Fust  par  hache,  fust  par  gisarme, 
Ee  I'alme  k  hunte  ne  perdist,       U  par  machue  u  par  altre  arme.*' 
*  See  above,  p.  161. 
■  Wid.  Amb.  421  ; 

*'  Nee  penetrare  valent  spissum  nemus  Angligenarum, 
Ni  tribuat  vires  -viribus  ingeniuin." 
(The  metaphor  of  the  "nemus**  or  ''silva"  runs  throughout  Guy's  de- 
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William  had  marked  with  pleasure  that  the  late  flight  ohaf.  xt. 
of  his  troops  had  beguiled  a  portion  of  the  English  to 
forsake  their  firm  array  and  their  strong  position.^  He 
had  marked  with  equal  pleasure  that  some  impression 
had  at  last  been  made  on  the  English  defences.  If  by 
any  means  any  large  portion  of  the  English  army  could 
be  drawn  down  from  the  heights^  an  entrance  might  be 
made  at  the  points  where  the  barricade  was  already  weak- 
ened. He  therefore  ventured  on  a  daring  stratagem.  If 
his  army^  or  a  portion  of  it,  pretended  flighty  the  English 
would  be  tempted  to  pursue ;  the  pretended  fugitives  would 
turn  upon  their  pursuers,  and  meanwhile  another  division 
might  reach  the  summit  through  the  gap  thus  left  open. 
He  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  and  they  were  faithfully 
and  skilfully  obeyed.  A  portion  of  the  army,  seemingly  the 
left  wing^  which  had  so  lately  fled  in  earnest,  now  again 
turned  in  apparent  flight.^  Undismayed  by  the  &te  ofTheEng- 
their  comrades  who  had  before  broken  their  lines,  the  right  oome 
English  on  the  right  wing,  mainly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ^^"^  ^^ 
irregular  levies,  rushed  down  and  pursued  them  with  shouts 
of  delight.^    But  the  men  of  Britanny,  Poitou,  and  Maine 


Bcription.)    So  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  398)  speaks  of  Harold  as  being 
''astutlA  WiUelmi  circumventus." 

^  Will.  Pict.  135.  "Meminerunt  quam  optatie  rei  paulld  ante  fuga 
dederit  oocasioneni." 

*  The  Brevis  Belatio  howerer  (7)  calls  them  "cnneus  NormaDnorum  fere 
usque  ad  mille  equites."  But  be  adds  that  they  were  "  ex  alterft  parte"  from 
the  Duke's  own  post. 

'  Will.  Pict.  U.S.  "Animadvertentes  Normanni,  sociaque  turba,  non 
absque  nimio  sui  incommodo  hostem  tantum  simul  resistentem  superari 
posse,  terga  dederunt,  fugam  ex  industrift  simulantes." 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (425)  marks  clearly  what  troops  tbey  were  who  broke 
their  order ; 

"  Bustica  bstatur  gens  et  superftsse  putabat. 
Poet  tergum  nudis  insequitur  gladiis." 
William  of  Poitiers  (135)  is  here  very  graphic ;  "  Barbaris  cum  spe  vio- 
tori»  ingens  l»titia  exorta  est.    Sese  cohortantes  exsultant^  damore  nostros 
maledietis  increpabant,  et  minabantur  cunctos  illico  ruituros  esse." 
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CHAP.  XV.  had  now  better  learned  their  lesson.  They  turned  on  the 
^tonB  P'^rs^^^g  English;  the  parts  of  the  combatants  were  at 
turn.  once  reversed,  and  the  pursuers  now  themselves  fled  in 

earnest.^     Yet,  undisciplined  and  foolhardy  as  their  con- 
duct had  been,  they  must  have  had  some  wary  leaders 
among  them,  for  they  found  the  means  to  take  a  special 
revenge  for  the  fraud  which  had  been  played  ofi*  upon  them. 
Stand  of     The  importance  of  the  small  outlying  hill  now  came  into 
at^hede-    fuH  play.     Either  its  defenders  had   never  left  it,  or  a 
tached  hill,  party  of  the  fugitives  contrived  to  rally  and  occupy  it. 
At  all  events  it  was  occupied  and  gallantly  defended  by 
a  body  of  light-armed  English.^     With  a  shower  of  darts 
and  stones  they  overwhelmed  a  body  of  French  who  at- 
Great         tacked  them ;  not  a  man  of  the  party  was  left.     Another 
of  the    '    P^ty  of  English,  evidently  consisting  of  the  levies  of  the 
SewMte*   neighbourhood,  had  the  skill  to  use  their  knowledge  of 
ravine.       the  country  to  the  best  advantage.    They  made  their  way 
to  the  difficult  ground  to  the  west  of  the  hill,  to  the  steep 
and  thickly-wooded  banks  of  the  small  ravine.     Here  the 
light-armed  English  turned  and  made  a  stand;  the  French 
horsemen,  recklessly  pursuing,  came  tumbling  head  over 
heels  into  the  chasm,  where  they  were  slaughtered  in  such 

^  Will.  Plot.  135.  "Normanni  repente  regirati  equis  interoeptoB  et 
incluflOB  undique  mactaverant,  nullum  relinquentee."  Brevis  Belatio,  8. 
"  Normanni,  qui  erant  cautiores  bello  quam  Angli,  mox  redienint,  atqae 
inter  illos  et  agmen  a  quo  se  disjunzerant,  Be  immisenmt."  Wid.  Amb.  433  ; 

"  Quique  fiigam  simulant  instantibuB  ora  retorquent, 
CouBtrictoB  cogunt  vertere  dorsa  neci. 
Pars  ibi  magna  perit,  pars  et  densata  resiBtit, 
MiUia  namqtte  decern  9UfU  Sn  pataa  necem," 

'  Will.  MalmB.  iii.  242.  **  Ita  ingenio  circumventi,  pulcram  mortem  pro 
patriee  ultione  meruere :  nee  tamen  ultioni  busb  defuere,  quin  crebro  con- 
sistenteB,  de  inBequentibuB  insigneB  cladis  aoervOB  facerent ;  nam,  occupato 
tumulo,  NormannoB,  calore  suocenBOB  acriter  ad  Buperiora  nitentes,  in 
yallem  dejidunt,  leyique  negotio  in  Bubjectoa  tela  torquenteB,  lapidea 
rotanteB,  omneB  ad  unum  fundunt."  The  Boene  Ib  vividly  shown  in  the 
Tapestry,  pi.  15,  and  the  defenders  of  the  little  hill  are  all  light-armed. 
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numbers  that  the  ground  is  said  to  have  been  made  level  ohap.  xv. 
by  their  corpses.* 

The  men  who  had  committed  the  great  error  of  pursuing  Fatal  error 
the  apparent  fugitives  had  thus^  as  far  as  they  themselves  ^it.  ^  ^^ 
were  concerned^  retrieved  their  error  skilfully  and  man- 
fiilly.    But  the  error  was  none  the  less  fatal  to  England. 
The  Duke's  great  object  was  now  gained ;  the  main  end  of 
Harold's  skilful  tactics  had  been  frustrated  by  the  incon- 
siderate ardour  of  the  least  valuable  portion  of  his  troops. 
Through  the  rash  descent  of   the   light-armed    on   the 
rights  the  whole  English  army  lost  its  vantage-ground. 
The  pursuing  English  had  left  the  most  easily  accessible 
portion  of  the  hill  open  to  the  approach  of  the  enemy .^ 
While  French  and  English  were  scattered  over  the  lower 
ground^   fighting   in    no  certain  order  and  with  varied 
success^  the  main  body  of  the  Normans  made  their  way  on  The  Nor- 
to  the  hill^  no  doubt  by  the  gentle  slope  at  the  point  west  ^p  the  hill 
of  the  present  buildings.^    The  great  ^advantage  of  the****^^^^ 
ground  was  now  lost;  the  Normans  were  at  last  on  the 
hill.     Instead  of  having  to  cut  their  way  up  the  slope  and 
through  the  palisades^  they  could  now  charge  to  the  east^ 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  ground  in  their  favour^ 
directly  against  the  defenders  of  the  Standard.     Still  the 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  242,  "  Item  foisatum  quoddam  pner opium,  com- 
pendiario  et  noto  sibi  transitu  evadentes,  tot  ibi  inimicorum  conculcayere, 
ut  cumulo  cadaverum  planitiem  campi  equarent.*'  On  this  last  pro- 
verbial aayiagf  see  above,  pp.  351,  369,  and  Appendix  00.  This  scene  is 
most  vividly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i^  ;  *'  Hie  ceciderunt  simul  Angli 
et  Franci  in  proelio."  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  similar  event 
later  in  the  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  See  Appendix  SIK. 
■  Wid.  Amb.  477  ; 

"  Amotis  sanis  labuntur  dilaoerati, 

Silvaque  spissa  pritis  rarior  efficitur.*' 
'  This  was  evidently  the  case,  and  this  is,  I  suppose,  what  Guy  of 
Amiens  means  in  his  somewhat  difficult  lines  (429) ; 

'*  Oonspicit  ut  campum  comu  tenuare  siniBtrum, 
Intrandi  dextrum  quod  via  larga  patet.'* 
**  Dextrum  "  would  thus  mean  the  EngU^  right. 
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oHlp.  XV.  battle  was  far  from  being  over.     The  site  had  still  some 

^w^^the  advantages  for  the  English.     The  hill,  narrow  and  in  some 

hill-  places  with  steep  sides^  was  by  no  means  suited  for  the 

evolutions  of  cavalry^  and^  though  the  English  palisade 

was  gone,  the  English  shield-wall  was  still  a  formidable 

hindrance  in   the  way  of  the   assailants.     In   short  the 

position  which  the  keen  eye  of  Harold  had  chosen  stood 

him  in  good  stead  to  the  last.     Our  Norman  informants 

still  speak  with  admiration  of  the  firm  stand  made  by  the 

Close  com-  English.    It  was  still  the  hardest  of  tasks  to  surround  their 

Normans    bristling  lines.    It  was  a  strange  warfare,  where  the  one 

^^j^^^®  side  dealt  in  assaults  and  movements,  while  the  other,  as 

ahield-walL  if  fixed  in  the  ground,  withstood  them.     The  array  of  the 

English  was  so  close  that  they  moved  only  when  they  were 

dead,  they  stirred  not  at  all  while  they  were  alive.     The 

slightly  wounded  could  not  escape,  but  were  crushed  to 

death  by  the  thick  ranks  of  their  comrades.^    That  is  to 

say,  the  array  of  the  shield-wall  was  still  kept,  though  now 

without  the  help  of  the  barricades  or  the  Ml  advantage  of 

the  ground.    The  day  had  now  turned  decidedly  in  fiivour 

of  the  invaders ;  but  the  fight  was  still  far  from  being  over. 

It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  some  new  chance  of  warfare 

might  not  again  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  England.^ 

The  En^        It  is  hard  to  tell  the  exact  point  of  time  at  which  the 

iSaxodT^    Normans  gained  this  great  advantage.     But  it  was  pro- 

^  Will.  Pict.  135.  "  Fit  deinde  iDsoIiti  generis  pugna,  qnam  altera  pars 
incursibns  et  diversis  motibns  agit,  altera,  velut  bumo  adfiza,  tolerat.  .  .  . 
Mortui  plus  dum  cadunt,  qaam  vivi  moveri  videntur.  Leviter  sanciatos 
non  permittit  evadere,  sed  comprimendo  necat,  sociorum  densitas."  He  had 
before  said  (134),  "Ob  nimiam  densifcatem  eorum  labi  yix  potuerunt 
interempti.*'    So  Guy,  417  ; 

"  SpiritibuB  nequeunt  fnistrata  cadayera  sterni, 
Nee  cedunt  vivis  corpora  militibus  : 
Omne  cadaver  enim,  vitft  licet  evacuatom, 
Stat  yelut  illsssum,  possidet  atque  locum.  ** 
'  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.    "  Reliquos  migori  cum  alacritate  aggress!  sunt,  aciem 
adhuc  horrendam  et  quam  diffidllimum  erat  oircumvenire." 
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bably  about  three  in  the  afternoon^  the  hour  of  vespers.^  chap.  3^. 
If  BO,  the  fight  had  already  been   raging  for  six  hours^ 
and  as  yet  its  result  was  far  from  certain.    But  the  last 
stage  of  the  battle  was  now  drawing  near.     The  English^ 
though   no  longer  entrenched,  had  still  the   fortress   of 
shields  to  trust'   to^  but   gradually  the   line  became  less 
firmly  kept^  and  the  battle  seems  almost  to  have  changed 
into  a  series  of  single   combats.     It  is  probably  at  this  Personal 
stage  that  we  should  place  most  of  the  many  personal  ^^  °^ 
exploits  recorded  of  various  warriors  on  both  sides.^    The 
names  of  the  Normans  are  preserved^  while  the  English^ 
though  full  justice  is  done  to  their  valour,  remain  name- 
less.   Of  Harold  himself^  strange  to  say^  we  hear  nothing  Valour  and 
personally,  beyond  the   highest   general   eulogies   of  his  ^J  Harold, 
courage  and  conduct.     His  axe  was  the  weightiest;  his 
blows  were  the  most  terrible  of  all.     The  horse  and  his 
rider  gave  way  before  him,  cloven  to  the  ground  by  a 
single  stroke.^     He  played  the  part  alike  of  a  general  and 
of  a  private  soldier.     This  is  a  praise  which  must  have 
been  common  to  every  commander  of  those  times ;  still  it 
is  given  in  a  marked  way  both  to  William  and  to  Harold.* 
But  the  two  rivals  never  actually  met.    William,  we  are  Personal 
told,  sought  earnestly  to  meet  his  enemy  fece  to  fiwe,  but  wSlilmt 
he  never  succeeded.*^    He  found  however  adversaries  hardly 

'  See  above,  p.  477.  Wace  makes  three  o'clock  the  time  when  William 
gave  the  order  to  shoot  up  into  the  air.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
must  have  been  much  nearer  sunset  when  that  order  was  given,  and  that  the 
hour  of  vespers  rather  marks  the  time  when  the  Normans  first  got  on  the  hill. 

*  Of  the  long  list  of  stories  of  this  kind  given  by  Wace  (13387  et  seqq.) 
I  pick  out  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable. 

*  See  above,  p.  474,  note  i. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  243-344.  "Emicuit  ibi  virtus  amborum  duoum. 
Haroldus,  non  oontentus  munere  imperatorio  ut  hortaretur  alios,  militis 
officium  sedul5  exequebatur.  .  .  .  Item  WiUelmus  sues  clamore  et  pnesentiA 
hortari,  ipse  primus  proourrere,  confertos  hostes  invadere."  Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

^  Will.  Pict.  136.  "Cum  Heraldo,  tali  qualem  poemata  dicunt  Hectorem 
▼el  Tumum,  non  minhs  auderet  Willelmus  congredi  singulari  certamine 
quam  Achilles  cum  Hectore  vel  Mneas  cum  Tumo." 
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OHAF.  XT.  less  terrible.  Like  Gyrth  earlier  in  the  fight^  another 
Englishman,  whose  axe  had  been  dealing  death  around 
him,  now  met  the  Duke  in  single  combat.  William 
spurred  on  his  horse,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
maoe;  the  Englishman  swerved,  he  avoided  the  stroke^ 
and  lifted  his  own  axe  against  William.  The  Duke  bent 
himself;  the  axe  fell,  it  beat  in  his  helmet  and  nearly 
struck  him  from  his  horse.  But  William  kept  his  seat;  he 
aimed  another  blow  at  the  Englishman,  who  now  took 
shelter  among  his  comrades.  A  party  of  the  Normans 
pressed  on,  singled  him  out,  and  pierced  him  through  and 
through  with  their  lances.^  Another  Englishman  smote  at 
the  Duke  with  his  spear,  but  William  was  beforehand  with 
him ;  before  the  blow  could  be  dealt,  a  stroke  of  the  war- 
club  had  smitten  him  to  the  ground.^  Personal  encounters 
of  this  sort  were  going  on  all  over  the  hill.  One  gigantic 
Englishman,  captain,  we  are  told,  of  a  hundred  men,^  did 
special  execution  among  the  enemy.  Beneath  his  blows, 
as  beneath  those  of  the  King,  horse  and  rider  fell  to  the 
ground;  the  Normans  stood  aghast  before  him,  till  a 
of  Roger  of  thrust  from  the  lance  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  lefb  him 
gomeiy.  stretched  on  the  earth.  Two  other  Englishmen,  sworn 
brothers  in  arms,  fought  side  by  side,  and  many  horses  and 
men  had  fallen  beneath  their  axes.  A  fVench  koight  met 
them  f!ace  to  £Etce;  for  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him  and 
he  thought  of  flight ;  but  his  courage  returned ;  he  raised 
his  shield  to  save  his  head  from  the  axes ;  he  pierced  one 
Englishman  through  with  his  lance;  as  the  Englishman 
fell,  the  lance  broke  in  his  body;   the  Frenchman  then 

»  Roman  de  Ron,  13845-13872.  '  lb.  15910-13915. 

»Ib.  13388; 

'*  Quant  un  Engleiz  vint  acorant ;  De  plusors  armes  atomes. 

£n  sa  cumpaigne  out  chent  armez,      Haohe  noresche  out  mult  bele." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  centurion  may  have  been  a  hundred-man 
or  centenarinM. 
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seized  a  mace  which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  smote  ohap.  xv. 

down  the  comrade  of  the  slain  man,  crashing  head-piece 

and  head  with   a  single  blow.^     One  gallant  Norman,  Death  of 

Robert 

Robert  Rtz-Erneis,  a  near  Irinsman  of  Ralph  of  Tesson,  yjtj. 
died  in  a  more  daring  exploit  than  all.  He  galloped,  Emeis. 
sword  in  hand,  right  towards  the  Standard  itself.  He 
sought  for  the  honour  of  beating  down  the  proud  ensign 
beneath  which  the  Ejng  of  the  English  still  kept  his  post. 
More  than  one  Englishman  died  beneath  his  sword,  but  he 
was  soon  surrounded,  and  he  fell  beneath  the  axes  of  their 
comrades.  On  the  morrow  his  body  was  found  stretched 
in  death  at  the  foot  of  the  Standard.^ 

Other  tales  of  the  same   sort,   characteristic  at   least, 
whether  verbally  true  or  not,  abound  in  the  pages  of  the 
Norman  poet.    All  bear  witness  to  the  enduring  valour  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  and  to  the  fearful  execution  which  was 
wrought  by  the  national  English  weapon.    But  at  last  the  The  Eog- 
effects  of  this  sort  of  war&re  began  to  tell  on  the  English  g^tance 
ranks.     There  could  have  been  no  greater  trial  than  thus  i^^®^- 
to  bear  up,  hour  after  hour,  in  a  struggle  which  was  purely 
defensive.     The  strain,  and  the  consequent  weariness,  must 
have  been  incomparably  greater  on  their  side  than  on  that 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  13438-15461.     The  sworn  brotherhood  ifi  thus  de- 
scribed; 

"  Ki  s'esteient  acumpaigni^  Ensemble  debveient  aler, 

For  90  ke  bien  erent  preisi^.        Li  uns  debveit  I'altre  garder." 
Of  their  axes  we  read,  as  of  that  of  Harold ; 

**  £n  lors  cola  ayeient  levies  As  Normanz  feseient  g^ranz  mals, 

Doi  gisarmes  lunges  b  l^es ;         Homes  tuoent  ^  chevals." 
It  is  hard  to  identify  any  of  these  stories  with  the  particular  groups  in  the 
Tapestry,  but  in  plates  15  and  16  several  single  combats  of  this  kind  may 
be  seen,  which  well  illustrate  the  deadly  effect  of  the  English  axes. 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  13751-13764.    This  story  is  told  with  great  spirit. 
The  four  last  lines  run ; 

"  Maiz  li  Engleiz  Tavironerent,      JA  fu  trov^  quant  il  fii  quis, 
Od  lor  g^armes  le  tuerent :  Lez  Testandart  mort  et  occis." 

On  his  kindred  to  Ralph  of  Tesson  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  256)  see  Preyost's  note, 
ii.  265. 
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OHAF.  XV.  of  their  assailants.  It  may  well  have  been  in  sheer  relief 
from  physical  exhaustion  that  we  read^  now  that  there  was 
no  artificial  defence  between  them  and  their  enemies^  of 
Englishmen  rushing  forward  from  their  ranks^  bounding 
like  a  stag^  and  thus  finding  opportunity  for  the  personal 
encounters  which  I  have  been  describing.*  Gradually,  after 
80  many  brave  warriors  had  fallen,  resistance  grew  fainter;^ 
but  still  even  now  the  fate  of  the  battle  seemed  doubtftd. 
Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  England  had  died,  but 
not  a  man  had  fled ;  the  Standard  still  waved  as  proudly 
The  battle  as  ever ;  the  King  still  fought  beneath  it.^  While  Harold 
while  lived,  while  the  horse  and  his  rider  still  fell  beneath  his 
?^^**  axe,  the  heart  of  England  failed  not,  the  hope  of  England 
had  not  wholly  passed  away.  Around  the  two-fold  ensigns 
the  war  was  still  fiercely  raging,  and  to  that  point  every 
eye  and  eveiy  arm  in  the  Norman  host  was  directed.  The 
battle  had  raged  ever  since  nine  in  the  morning,  and 

>  Roman  de  Rou,  13395  ; 

"  En  la  bataille  el  primer  front,  En  vint  saillant  plus  tost  ke  oers." 
La  u  Normanz  plus  espez  sont. 
This  encounter  (described  by  Wace,  13387-^34^3)  »  worth  notice  on 
seyeral  grounds.  I  have  quoted  some  lines  above,  p.  494.  The  English- 
man is  at  last  killed  by  Roger  of  Montgomery,  who  exclaims,  **Ferez, 
Franceiz."  M.  Pluquet  (ii.  aiy)  here  comments  on  the  Norman  Roger 
calling  his  men  "  French."  The  name  of  "  Franci**  (see  above,  p.  4 19) 
would  take  in  all  William's  followers,  but  Roger  of  Montgomery  was 
(see  above,  p.  459)  in  the  inmiediate  command  of  the  distinctly  French 
contingent. 

'  Will.  Pict.  135.     "Languent  Angli,  et  quasi  reatum   ipso  defect u 
confitentes  vindictam  patiuntur."    So  Guy,  527  ; 

"  Amborum  gladiis  campus  rarescit  ab  Anglis, 
Defluit  et  numerus,  nutat  et  atteritur, 
Comiit  apposite  ceu  ailva  minuta  seouri, 
Sic  nemus  Angligeniim  dudtur  ad  nihilum.'* 

"  Wid.  Amb.  533  ; 

"...  Dux  prospexit  Regem  super  ardua  mentis 
Acriter  instantes  dilacerare  suos.*' 
Will.  Malms,  iii  44a.     "Valnit  hcc  vidssitudo,  modd  illis  modd  istis 
vincentibus,  quanthm  Haroldi  vita  moram  fecit." 
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evening  was  now  drawing  in.^  New  efforts,  new  devices,  chap.  xv. 
were  needed  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  English, 
diminished  as  were  their  numbers,  and  wearied  as  they  were 
with  the  livelong  toil  of  that  awful  day.  The  Duke  Thearohera 
ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  up  in  the  air,  that  their  arrows  the  air. 
might,  as  it  were,  fall  straight  from  heaven.^  The  effect 
was  immediate  and  fearful.  No  other  device  of  the  wily 
Duke  that  day  did  such  frightM  execution.  Helmets  were 
pierced;  eyes  were  put  out;  men  strove  to  guard  their 
heads  with  their  shields,^  and,  in  so  doing,  they  were  of 
course  less  able  to  wield  their  axes.  And  now  the  supreme 
moment  drew  near.  There  was  one  point  of  the  hill  at 
which  the  Norman  bowmen  were  bidden  specially  to  aim 
with  their  truest  skill.  As  twilight  was  coming  on,  a 
mighty  shower  of  arrows^  was  launched  on  its  deadly  errand 
against  the  defenders  of  the  Standard.  There  Harold 
still  fought;^    his   shield   bristled  with  Norman  shafts; 

*  Flor.  Wig  1066.  "  Ab  horft  diei  tertilk  usque  noctis  crepnscolum  suis 
adyenariis  restitit  fortiesixnb,  et  seipsam  pugnando  tarn  fortitar  defendit  et 
tarn  strenu^  ut  vix  ab  hostili  interixni  poseet  agmine.*'    Od.  ix.  56  ; 

l^ptt  fikp  1ii»s  ^y  KciX  a^^cro  Uphv  ^fiop, 

r6^pa  8'  iiK^^d/upot  fjJvofUP  ir\4ovds  irtp  Hmas* 

^fios  8*  1i4Xms  fitrtyiinrero  fiwXvT6y9€, 

*  See  the  tall  account  in  the  Roman  de  Boa,  13375-13296.  So  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763)  ;  **  Docoit  igitur  Dux  Williehnua  viroB 
sagittarios  ut  non  in  hoitem  directs,  sed  in  aSra  sunum  sagittaa  emitterent, 
cuneam  hostilem  sagittiB  csBcarent,  quod  Anglis  magno  fuit  detrimento.** 
Henry  is  copied  by  Ralph  of  Dim,  X  Scriptt.  480,  and  Bromton,  960. 

■  Roman  de  Ron,  13187  ; 

"  Quant  li  saetes  reveneient,  Et  k  pluBors  lee  oilz  oreyoent ; 

De  Bor  les  testes  lor  chaeient,  Ne  n'osoent  les  oils  ovrir, 

Chi^s  h  yiaires  lor  per9oenty  Ne  lor  viaires  deecoyrir,*' 

*  lb.  13393 ; 

'*SaeteB  plus  espessement  Voloent  ke  pluie  par  yent." 

So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (u.  s.),  who  is  again  followed  by  Ralph  and 
Bromton ;    "  Interea    totus  imber   sagittariorum    oeddit   circa    Begem 
Haraldum,  et  ipse  in  oculo  percussus  cormit.*' 
»  Wid.  Amb.  543  ; 

"  Per  nimias  cedes  nam  bellica  jura  tenentes 
Heraldus  cogit  peigere  camis  iter.** 
VOL.  III.  K  k 
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OHAP.  XY. 
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Standard 
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but  he  was  still  unwounded  and  unwearied.  At  last  another 
arrow,  more  charged  with  destiny  than  its  fellows^  went  still 
more  truly  to  its  mark.  Falling  like  a  bolt  from  heaven^ 
it  pierced  the  King's  right  eye;  he  clutched  convulsively 
at  the  weapon^  he  broke  off  the  shafts  his  axe  dropped 
&om  his  hand,  and  he  sank  in  agony  at  the  foot  of  the 
Standard.^  The  King  was  thus  disabled,  and  the  fate 
of  the  day  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Twenty  knights 
now  bound  themselves  to  lower  or  to  bear  off  the  ensigns 
which  still  rose  as  proudly  as  ever  while  Harold  lay  dying 
beneath  them.  But  his  comrades  still  fought;  most  of 
the  twenty  paid  for  their  venture  with  their  lives^  but 
the  survivors  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  Harold^s  own 
Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man  was  beaten  to  ihe  earth ; 
the  golden  Dragon^  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  .^l&ed^ 
was  carried  off  in  triumph.^    But  Harold^  though  dis- 


Roman  de  Bou,  13297 ; 

"  Issi  avint  kMne  saete 
Eli  de  verz  li  del  ert  chaete, 
F^  Heraut  de  sua  Toil  droit, 
Ki  Ton  des  oilz  li  a  toleit ; 


E  Heraut  I'a  par  air  traite, 
Get^e  a  lee  mains,  si  Ta  fraite. 
For  li  chief  ki  Ta  doln 
S'est  apui^  sor  son  eecu." 


This  scene,  the  turning-point  of  all  English  history,  is  vividly  shown  in  the 
Tapestry,  pi.  16.  Waoe  places  it  too  early  in  the  battle.  William  of 
Poitiers  and  the  English  writers  do  not  mention  the  manner  of  the  King*8 
death.  All  that  Florence  can  utter  is  ''heu,  ipsemet  ceddit  crepusculi 
tempore."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  342)  says,  **  Jactu  sagittse  violate 
oerebro  procubuit,"  and  in  the  next  chapter,  after  describing  Harold's 
exploits  (see  above,  p.  474),  how  every  Norman  who  came  near  him  was 
cut  down,  adds  the  remarkable  expression,  "  guapropter,  ut  dixi,  eminiis 
letali  arundine  ictus  mortem  implevit."  Compare — ^if  any  comparison  be 
not  sacrilege — ^the  death  of  Richaid,  son  of  Richard  King  of  the  Bomana, 
at  the  siege  of  Berwick  in  1396  (Walt.  Hemu  ii.  98) ;  "Ibi  oorruit  frater 
Comitis  ComubiflB,  miles  streuuissimus  [Harold's  own  epithet],  qui  quum  ad 
hostes  caput  in  altum  erigeret,  in  ipsum  oculari  aperturft  ^les  peroussua 
telo,  oonfestim  cecidit  et  expiravit."  Between  1066  and  1296  the  nose- 
piece  had  been  exchanged  for  the  vizor. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.B.  763  C.  '*  Viginti  autem  equites  strenuissimi 
fidem  suam  dederunt  invicem  quod  Anglorum  catervam  perrumpentes 
signum  regium  quod  vocatur  Standard  arriperent.  Quod  dum  &oerent, 
plures  eorum  oooisi  sunt ;  pars  autem  eorum,  viA  gladiis  fieictft.  Standard 
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abled,  still  breathed ;  four  knights  roshed  upon  him  and  oqsAP.  xt. 
despatched  him  with  varioas  wounds/    The  Latin  poet  Harold 
'  of  the  battle  describes  this  inglorious  exploit  with  great  bjl^u^aoe 
glee.     One  of  the  four  was  Eustace;  in  such  a  cowardly  ^^JJ**^ 
deed  of  butchery  he  might  deem  that  he  waa  repeating 
his  old  exploit  at  Dover.    Nor  are  we  amazed  to  find  the 
son  of  Ouy  of  Pontiiieu  foremost  in  doing  despite  to  the 
man  who  had  once  been  his  father's  prisoner.     But  one 
blushes  to  see  men  bearing  the  lofty  names  of  GKffard  and 
Montfort,  names  soon  to  be  as  familiar  to  English  as  to 
Norman  ears^  taking  a  share  in  such  low-minded  yengeance 
on  a  &llen  foe.^    The  deeds  of  the  four  are  enumerated, 
but  we  know  not  how  to  apportion  them  among  the  actors. 
One  thrust  pierced  through  the  shield  of  the  dying  King 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast;  another  assailant  finished 
the  work  by  striking  off  his  head  with  his  sword.   But  even 
this  yengeance  was  not  enough.     A  third  pierced  the  dead  InBults 
body  and  scattered  about  the  entrails;^  the  fourth^  comings  hig  de«d 
it  would  seem^  too  kte  for  any  more  efficient  share  in  the  ^^^' 

asportaTit.**    But  it  would  seem  from  Wace  that  it  was  rather  the  Dragon 
which  was  carried  off  (13956) ; 

"  L^estendart  ant  k  terre  mis,  E  li  meiUor  de  ses  amis ; 

£t  li  Rein  Heraut  nnt  oocis  Id  gonfimon  k  or  unt  pris.*' 

So  directly  after  (13965);  "E  Testendart  out  abatu.'*    And  so  again, 

MOI3- 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  H.  H.  B.  763  0.  "  Inmmpens  autem  multitude  equitum 
Regem  vulneratum  interfecit.** 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (537)  gives  their  names.  Eustace  has  been  already 
mentioned ; 

**  Alter  ut  Hectorides,  Pontivi  nobilis  hssres ; 
Hob  comitatur  Hugo  promptus  in  officio; 
QuartuB  Gilfardus  patris  a  cogtoomine  dictus ; 
Regis  ad  exitium  quattuor  anna  ferunt." 

*  Compare  the  four  murderers  of  Saint  Thomas,  who  however  needed  a 
fifth,  and  that  a  clerical  hand,  to  imitate  this  particular  act  of  brutality. 
WiU.  FiL  Stepb.  303.  '^Quidam  Hugo  de  Horsea^  cognomento  Malua 
Clerious,  sancti  martyris  procumbentis  collum  pede  oomprimens,  a  con- 
cayitate  ooron»  amputatee,  cum  mucrone  crucMrem  et  cerebrum  eztrahebat." 
Of.  Edw.  Grim,  77 ;  Beg.  Pont.  168. 

GKiy  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  wound  from  the  arrow. 
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oHAP.  XY.  deed,  cut  off  the  King's  leg  as  he  lay  dead.^  Such  was  the 
measure  which  the  boasted  chivabT'  of  Normandy  meted 
out  to  a  prince  who  had  never  dealt  harshly  or  cruelly 
by  either  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  foe.  But  we  must  add, 
in  justice  to  the  Conqueror,  that  he  pronounced  the  last 
and  most  brutal  insult  to  be  a  base  and  cowardly  act,  and 
he  expelled  the  perpetrator  from  his  army.^ 

The  The  blow  had  gone  truly  to  its  mark ;  but  still  all  was 

and  HonM-  ^ot  over.  Harold  had  fallen,  as  his  valiant  brothers  had 
oMkrtai  feUen  before  him.  The  event  too  truly  showed  that  Eng- 
land had  &llen  with  the  sons  of  Godwine ;  that,  as  ever 
in  this  age,  eveiything  turned  on  the  life  of  one  man, 
and  that  the  one  mian  who  could  have  guarded  and  saved 
England  was  taken  from  her.  The  men  who  fought  upon 
the  hill  of  Senlac  may  have  been  too  deeply  occupied  with 
the  duty  of  the  moment  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
chances  of  their  country.  But  they  knew  at  least  that 
with  their  King's  death  that  day's  battle  was  lost.  Yet 
even  when  Harold  had  fallen,  resistance  did  not  at  once 
cease.  As  long  as  there  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  heaven, 
as  long  as  an  English  arm  had  strength  to  lift  axe  or  javelin, 
the  personal  following  of  King  Harold  continued  the  un- 

*  Wid.  Amb.  549 ; 

"  Abflcidit  coxam  quaiiiu  prociil  egit  ademptam ; 
Taliter  oooimiin  terra  cadaver  habet.** 

This  action  is  very  dearly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  16.   So  Waoe,  1394a. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  343.  "  Jacentis  femur  unus  militnm  gladio  prosoidit ; 
unde  a  WiUelmo  ignominise  notatas,  quod  rem  ignavam  et  pudendam 
jfecisset,  militiA  pidsus  est."  But  I  certainly  cannot  identify  the  one  among 
the  four  mentioned  by  Guy  who  was  punished  in  this  way  by  William. 

The  death  of  Harold  reminds  one  of  the  death  of  Patroklos  (II.  zvi.  818)  ; 

"Ekt^p  8*,  &s  «Uw  lUvrpoKX^  fAtydBuiAW 
ytiaroy  4s  Kcycdya'  81^  wph  5^  x*'^^^  lAcurvc. 
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equal  strife.^    Worn  out  by  the  strain  of  a  long  resist-  ohap.  xv. 
anee,  while  the  Normans^  as  assailants^  seemed  to  ^^^^^(^ 
fresh  vigour  from  the  conflict,*  they,  the  highest  nobility,  of  the 
the  most  valiant  soldiery  of  England,  were  slaughtered  to  boiuS  foi- 
a  man.^   Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  asked  j^  not  a  man  ^^'^• 
of  the  comitatus  fled ;  not  a  man  was  taken  captive*    There, 
around  the  £Edlen  Standard,  we  may  call  up  before  our  eyes 
the  valiant  deaths  of  those  few  warriors  of  Senlac  whose 
names  we  know.    There  fell  ThurkdU  and  Godric  beside  their 
friend  and  former  Earl.    There  ^Ifwig  died  by  his  royal 
nephew,  leaving  an  inheritance  of  sorrow  to  the  house  over 
which  he  ruled.    And  there  the  East- Anglian  deacon  lay  in 
death  by  the  side  of  the  lord  whom,  from  his  early  days,  he 
had  served  so  faithfrilly.^  Those  alone  escaped,  who,  smitten  Leofric 
down  by  wounds,  were  on  the  morrow  thrown  aside  as^^**^^ 
dead,<^  but  who  still  breathed,  and  who  in  time  recovered  mounded, 
strength  to  seek  their  homes  and  still  to  serve   their 
country.    Abbot  Leofric,  sick  and  weary,  made  his  wayLBofrio 
home  to  die  in  his  own  Golden  Borough ;  7  and  Esegar,  Kovember 
the  valiant  Staller,  was  borne  back  to  London,  his  body  ^' 

*  The  resistance  of  the  heavy-anned  English  after  the  death  of  Harold 
is  shown  most  distinctly  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  1 6  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the 
heavy-armed. 

'  WilL  Plot.  157.  **Viderunt  Normannos  non  multtim  decrevisse  per- 
emptomm  oasu,  et  quasi  virium  inorementa  pugnando  sumerent,  aorihs 
quam  in  prindpio  imminere." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Oomites  etiam  Gyrth  et  Leofwinus  fratres  illins 
oecidere,  et  fere  nobilitas  totius  Anglise.**  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
Worcester  Chronicle ;  "  Daer  weai^  ofslsgen  Harold  Kyng  and  Leofi^e 
Eorl  his  bro't$or  and  Qyrfi  Eorl  his  broSor  and  fela  godra  manna.*' 

*  Guy  indeed  says  (553),  "  Bella  negant  Angli ;  veniamposcuntsuperati/' 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  implied  either  in  William  of  Poitiers  or  in  the 
Tapestry.  William  (137)  speaks  of  "Ducis  cam  ssvitiam  quae  nulli  contra 
stanti  parceret,**  and  the  Tapestry  (pi.  16)  shows  all  the  heavy-armed  Eng- 
lish lying  dead. 

"  See  above,  p.  427.  •  See  below,  p.  508. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "And  )«  w»s  Leofric  Abbot  of  Burh  et  l«t  ilea 
feord,  and  ssBclode  )wBr,  and  com  ham,  and  waes  deed  sone  |«Br«fter  on  »lxe 
halgan  mssse-niht." 
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CHAP.  XV.  disabled  by  honourable  wounds^  bat  his  heart  still  stoat 
and  his  wit  still  keen  to  keep  ap  resistance  to  the  last.^ 

Few  however  could  those  have  been  who  escaped  by 
accidents  like  these.  As  a  mle^  no  man  of  Harold^s 
following  who  marched  to  Senlac  found  his  way  back 
from  that  fittal  hill.  The  nobility,  the  warlike  flower, 
of  southern  and  eastern  England  were  utterly  cut  off. 
But  we  cannot  blame  men  of  meaner  birth  and  fame  for 
not  showing  the  same  desperate  valour.     Night  was  now 

Flight  of    coming  on,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,^  the  light- 

1^^,  ^'    armed  took  to  flight.^    Some  fled  on  foot,  some,  like  the 
two  traitors  at  Maldon,^  on  the  horses  which  had  carried 

Pursuit  of  the  fiJlen  leaders  to  the  battle.'^    The  Normans  pursued, 
and,  as  in  an  earlier  stage  of  tlie  day,  the  fleeing  English 


Siraghter    ^^^^^  means  to  take  their  revenge  upon  their  conquerors, 
of  the  pur-  On  the  north  side  of  the  hill  the  descent  is  steep,  almost 

8uen  in  .    .  ,     ,  ^ 

MalfoBse.  precipitous,  the  ground  is  irregular  and  marshy.  No  place 
could  be  less  suited  for  horsemen,  unaccustomed  to  the 
country,  to  pursue,  even  by  daylight,  light-armed  foot, 
to  many  of  whom  every  step  of  ground  was  fiuniliar. 
In  the  darkness  or  imperfect  light  of  the  evening,  their 
case  was   still  more   hopeless  than   in   the  similar  case 

»  Wid.  Amb.  681  ; 

"  Intus  emt  quidam  oontractuB  debilitate 
Benum,  sicque  pedum  aegnis  ab  officio ; 
Vulnera  pro  patriA  quoniaoi  numerosa  reoepit ; 
Lecticft  vehituT  mobilitate  oarens.*' 
This  is  said  of  '<  Ansgardus,"  whom  I  hold  to  be  the  same  as  Esegar.    See 
above,  p.  434,  and  Appendix  E£. 
«  Wid.  Amb.  557  ; 

"  Vesper  erat,  jam  cardo  diem  volyebat  ad  umbras, 
Victorem  fecit  quum  Deus  esse  Ducem. 
Solum  devictis  nox  et  fuga  profuit  Anglis, 
Densi  per  latebras  et  tegimen  nemoris." 
»  Tapestry,  pi.   16.    "Fug*  vertunt  Angli."     The  fliers  are  all  light- 
anned.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  301 . 

*  Will.  Pict.  137.     "In  fugam  itaque  convend  quantodiis  abieront,  alii 
n^tis  equis,  nonnulli  pedites." 
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earlier  in  the  day.     In  the  ardour  of  pursuit  horse  and  ohap.  zv. 
man  fell  headforemost  over  the  steep^  where  they  were 
crushed  by  the  fall,  smothered  in  the  morass^  or  slain 
outright    by    the    swords    and    clubs    of   the    English. 
For  the  fugitives^  seeing  the  plight  of  their  pursuers,  Eustace 
onoe  more  turned  and  slaughtered  them  without  mercy.  William 
Count  Eusjbace,  deeming  that  a  new  English  force  had"*'^*' 
come  to  the  rescue,  turned  with  fifty  knights,  and  coun- 
selled William  to  sound  a  retreat.    He  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  the  Duke  that,  if  he  pressed  on,  it  would  be  to  certain 
death.    The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouthy  when 
a  blow,  dealt  in  the  darkness,  struck  the  Count  between 
the    shoulder-blades,    and  he  was  borne  off  with  blood 
flowing  from  his    mouth    and    nostrils.^      But  William 
pressed  on;  his  good  fortune  preserved  him  from  the  bad 
luck  of  his  less  fortunate  soldiers,  and  he  did  not  return  to 
the  hill  till  all  danger  was  over.     This  was  the  last  scene  End  of  the 
of  the  battle,  and  no  s6ene  impressed  itself  more  deeply  on 
the  minds  of  the  descendants  of  the  victors.     The  name  of 
Mal/bsse,  borne  for  some  ages  by  the  spot  where  the  flying 
English  turned  and  took  their  last  revenge,  showed  how 
severe  was  the  reverse  which  the  victors  there  met  with 
even  in  the  very  hour  of  their  triumph.* 

*  TbiB  adyentnre  of  Eustace  is  described  at  length  by  William  of 
Poitiers  (157).  William  seems  now  to  be  armed  with  a  broken  lance  ; 
"Tembilior  cum  parte  hastse  quam  grandia  spicula  vibrantes."  He  calls 
back  Eustace  from  his  flight ;  "  Eustachium  Comitem  cum  militibus 
quinquaginta  aversmn  et  reoeptui  signa  oanere  yolentem  ne  abiret  virili 
Yoce  compellavit."  The  blow  giyen  to  Eustace  is  thus  described  (138) ; 
"  Hsec  inter  verba  percussus  Eustaohius  inter  scapulas  ictu  sonoro,  oujus 
gravitatem  statim  sanguis  demonstrabat  naribus  et  ore." 

'  This  last  scene  of  the  battle  is  left  out  by  Wace  and  Guy  of  Amiens, 
but  it  comes  out  yery  strongly  in  William  of  Poitiers,  137 ;  **  Rediit 
tamen  ftigientibus  confidentia,  nactis  ad  renoyandum  certamen  maximam 
opportunitatem,  prsrupti  vallia  [yalli  f]  et  fr«quentium  fossarum."  Orderio 
(50X  D),  who  partly  fbUows  William  ot  Jumi^ges  (yii.  36),  is  fbUer ;  "  Nam 
crescentes  herbs  antiquum  aggerem  tegebant,  ubi  summopere  cnrrentee 
Norman  ni  cum  equis  et  armis  ruebant ;  ac  sese,  dum  unus  super  alterum 
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OHAP.  xv.  I  have  thus  described^  as  well  as  I  oould  reconcile 
^^^^  various  and  conflicting  narratives,  the  chief  vicissitudes 
of  Haiold.  and  incidents  of  this  memorable  and  hard-fought  battle. 
On  its  historic  importance  I  need  not  dwell;  it  is  the 
very  subject  of  my  history.  England  was  not  yet  con- 
quered. The  invader,  as  it  was,  had  hard  struggles  to 
go  through  before  he  gained  full  possession  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Had  Harold  lived,  had  another 
like  Harold  been  ready  to  take  his  place,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether,  even  after  the  overthrow  of  Senlac,  Eng- 
land would  have  been  conquered  at  all.  As  it  was,  though 
England  was  not  yet  conquered,  yet,  from  this  moment, 
her  complete  conquest  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  The 
Norman  had  to  &ce  much  local  resistance  against  the 
establishment  of  his  power;  he  had  to  quell  many  local 
revolts  after  the  establishment  of  his  power ;  but  he  never 
again  met  Englishmen  in  a  pitched  battle;  he  never  again 
had  to  fight  for  his  Crown  against  a  rival  King  at  the  head 
of  a  national  army.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  from  the 
memorable  day  of  Saint  Calixtus  that  we  may  fairly  date 
the  overthrow,  what  we  know  to  have  been  only  the 
imperfect  and  temporary  overthrow,  of  our  ancient  and 
free  Teutonic'  England.  In  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  next 
generation  that  day  was  the  fatal  day  of  England,  the  day 
of  the  sad  overthrow  of  our  dear  country,  the  day  of  her 

repente  cadel>at,  vicisaim  ezstinguebant.  Ibi  ninuram  fugientibus  Anglis 
rediit  oonfidentia.  Cernentes  enim  opportunitatem  pnerapti  wUli  et  fre- 
quentium  foasaruxn,  inopinatd  restiterunt,  in  anum  collect!  sunt,  et  Kor- 
mannu  magnam  stragem  fortiter  intulerunt."  He  sajB  that  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  NormaoB  were  killed  at  this  point,  which  moBt  surely  be  the  number 
of  the  slun  in  the  whole  battle.  He  mentions  one  only  by  name, "  Eginulfus 
Aquilensis  oppidanus."  The  name  of  MaffosH  comes  from  the  Chronicon 
de  Bello,  5.     See  Appendix  KK. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  clear  about  the  reading  of  the  words  in  Italics.  There 
is  a  "  prarupta  vallis,"  but  the  palisade  oould  hardly  be  called  a  "  vallum," 
and  I  greatly  doubt  about  Orderic's  "antiquus  agger."  The  gender  of 
'*  vallis**  howeyer  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  odd. 
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handing  over  to  foreign  lords.^     From  that  day  forward  chap.  xv. 

the  Normans  began  to  work  the  will  of  God  upon  the 

folk  of  England,  till  there  were  left  in  England  no  chiefs 

of  the  land  of  English  blood,  till  all  were  brought  down  to 

bondage  and  to  sorrow,  till  it  was  a  shame  to  be  called 

an  Englishman^^^and  the  men  of  England  were  no  more 

a  people,^ 

Looking  also  at  the  fight  of  Senlac  simply  as  a  battle,  Military 
it  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  all  military  history,  of  the 
Two  utterly  opposite  systems  of  war£eure  came  into  conflict  '***^«- 
under  two  commanders,  each  worthily  matched  against  the 
other  both  in  conduct  and  in  personal  prowess.    We  read  SkiU  and 
with  equal  admiration  of  the  consummajbe  skill  with  which  thovm  on 
Harold  chose  his  position  and  his  general  scheme  of  action,  ^^^  ''^^ 
and  of  the  wonderfol  readiness  with  which  William  formed 
and  varied  his  plans  as  occasion  served,  how  he  seized  on 
every  opportunity,  and  made  even  discomfiture  serve  his 
final  ptirpose.    And  each  chief  was  thoroughly  and  worthily 
served  by  at  least  a  portion  of  his  army.     As  a  mere 
question  of  soldierly  qualities,  one  hardly  knows  which 
side  to  admire  most.     Each  nation  dbplayed,  in  this  the 
first  important   battle  in  which    they  met  as  enemies, 
qualities  which  to  this  day  remain  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  two  nations  respectively.     The  French — for  the 
praise  must  not  be  confined  to  the  native  Normans  only — 
displayed  a  gallantry  at  once  impetuous  and  steady,  and 

^  Will.  Malms,  ill.  145.  "lUa  fait  dies  fatalis  Anglia,  fanestum 
excidium  dulcis  patriae,  pro  noTorum  dominoram  commutatione." 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  vi. ;  Soriptt.  p.  Bed.  311.  "Qaum  jam  Domini 
jufltam  Yoluntatem  saper  Anglorum  gentem  Normanni  oompltesent,  neo 
jam  vix  atiquis  prinoeps  de  progenie  Anglorum  esset  in  AngliA,  Bed  omnes 
ad  servitntem  et  ad  moerorem  redaoti  eesent ;  ita  etiam  at  Anglicam  vocari 
eeaet  opprobrio." 

'  lb.  lib.  vii. ;  Scriptt  p.  Bed.  113.  "Dedaratom  constat  qaomod6 
Dominus  salntem  et  bonorem  genti  Anglorum  pro  mentis  abstolerit  et 
jam  populum  non  esse  jusserit." 
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OBAP.ZT.  a  quickness  and  intelligence  in  obeying  difficult  orders 
which  is  above  all  praise.  They  came  again  and  again 
to  the  charge,  undismayed  by  repeated  reverses,  and  they 
knew  how  to  carry  out  successfully  the  elaborate  stratagem 
of  the  feigned  flight.  This  last  task  must  have  been 
all  the  harder,  because  it  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
deliberate  scheme  planned  from  the  beginning,  but  to  have 
been  suggested  to  William's  ready  wit  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  Yet  almost  more  admirable,  and  far  more 
touching,  is  the  long,  stubborn  endurance  of  the  English, 
keeping  their  post  through  nine  hours  of  constant  defence, 
never  yielding  till  death  or  utter  weariness  relieved  them  from 
their  toil.  Had  the  whole  English  host  been  like  Harold's 
own  following,  the  defeat  of  Senlac  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  changed  into  a  victory.  Even  writers  in  the  Norman 
interest  allow  that  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  so  general 
at  one  time  was  the  flight  of  the  Norman  host,  that 
nothing  but  the  visible  interposition  of  God  on  behalf  of 
his  righteous  cause  could  have  given  William  the  victory.* 
The  battle  The  battle  was  lost  through  the  error  of  those  light-armed 
through  troops,  who,  in  disobedience  to  the  ELing's  orders,  broke 
the  rash-  ^j^^jj.  ]^^  ^  pursue.  Their  error  was  a  grievous  and  a 
the  light-  fatal  one,  but  it  was  the  natural  error  of  high-spirited  and 
untried  men,  eager  for  combat  and  for  distinction,  and 
chafing  no  doubt  at  the  somewhat  irksome  restraints 
involved  in  Harold's  plan  of  defence.  And  some  credit 
is  due  to  them  and  to  their  immediate  leaders  for  the  skill 
and  presence  of  mind  with  which  they  did  their  best  to 
retrieve  their  error.  Indeed,  as  far  as  they  themselves 
were  concerned,  they  did  retrieve  it  amply.  Never  was 
a  battle  more  stoutly  contested  between  abler  generals 
supported  by  more  valiant  soldiers.  Like  the  whole 
English    history   of  this  age,   it    shows    how   little  the 

*  See  the  quotation  from  Eadmer  in  p.  48  a. 
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English  people  had  really  degenerated  in  any  essential  ohaf.  xv. 
patriotic  or  military  qualities.  But  again  it  shows  how 
wholly  everything  depended  on  the  presence  of  some  one 
competent  man  to  seize  the  post  of  command  at  the  right 
moment.  As  long  as  an  Eadmund  or  a  Harold  is  forth- 
comings defeat  may  alternate  with  victory,  but  even  defeat 
never  is  disgrace.  How  the  same  people  fared  under 
an  incompetent  King  we  have  seen  throughout  the  long 
wretchedness  of  the  reign  of  .fflthelred.  How  they  fared 
under  selfish  and  vacillating  chiefs  we  shall  see  in  the 
interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Harold.  But  we 
must  first  cast  one  more  look  upon  Senlac  hill,  upon  the 
victors  and  upon  the  vanquished.  We  have  to  behold 
William  the  Conqueror  in  his  hour  of  triumph^  and  we 
have  the  hero  of  England  to  follow  to  his  grave. 


§  6.  The  Burial  of  Harold. 
October — December^  1066, 

The  fight  was  now  over  \  night  had  closed  in,  and  those  William 
among  the  English  host  who  had  not  fallen  around  their  the  hill. 
King  had  left  the  field  under  cover  of  the  darkness.     Wil-  S^ttfirt. 
liam  now  returned  to  the  hill^  where  all  resistance  had  long 
ceased.     He  looked  around,  we  are  told,  on  the  dead  and 
dying  thousands,  not  without  a  feeling  of  pity  that  so 
many  men  had  fallen,  even  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  fancied 
right.*     But  the  victory  was  truly  his  own ;  in  the  old 
phrase  of  our  Chroniclers,  the  Frenchmen  had  possession  of 
the  place  of  slaughter.^    A  place  of  slaughter  indeed  it  was, 

'  Will.  Pict.  138.  *'  Sio  yictorift  consummate,  ad  aream  belli  regreasus, 
repperit  siragem,  quarn  non  absque  miseratione  conspezit,  tametsi  lactam  in 
impios,  tametsi  tyrannmn  occidere  sit  pulcrum,  famA  gloriosmn,  benefioio 
gratmn."    Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  285,  note  3. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  And )»  Frencysoan  ahton  wselstowe  geweald, 
eallswa  heom  God  u8e  for  folces  synnon." 
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CHAP.  XT.  where^  from  mom  till  twilight,  the  axe  and  javelin  of  Eng- 
land, the  lanoe  and  bow  of  Normandj,  had  done  their 
deadly  work  at  the  bidding  of  the  two  mightiest  captains 
upon  earth.  Dead  and  dying  men  were  heaped  around, 
and  nowhere  were  they  heaped  so  thickly  as  around  the 
fiedlen  Standard  of  England.  There,  where  the  flower  of 
England's  nobility  and  soldiery  lay  stretched  in  death,^ 
,  there,  where  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  now  lay 

beaten  to  the  ground,  the  Conqueror  knelt,  he  gave  his 
thanks  to  God,  and  bade  his  own  banner  be  planted  as  the 
sign  of  the  victory  which  he  had  won.  He  bade  the  dead 
be  swept  aside ;  the  ducal  tent  was  pitched  in  this,  as  it 
were,  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Conquest,  and  meat 
and  drink  were  brought  for  his  repast  in  the  midst  of  the 
ghastly  trophies  of  his  prowess.  In  vain  did  Walter 
Giffiird  warn  him  of  the  rashness  of  such  an  act.  Many  of 
the  English  who  lay  around  were  not  dead;  many  were 
only  slightly  wounded;  they  would  rise  and  escape  in  the 
night,  or  they  would  seek  to  have  their  revenge,  well 
pleased  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  a  Nor- 
man.^ But  the  strong  heart  of  William  feared  not  ,*  God 
had  guarded  him  thus  far,  and  he  trusted  in  God  to  guard 
him  still.  Then  he  took  off  his  armoxur;  his  shield  and 
helmet  were  seen  to  be  dinted  with  many  heavy  blows,  but 
the  person  of  the  Conqueror  was  unhurt.^     He  was  hailed 

^  Will.  Piot.  138.  '*  Laid  solum  operuit  sordidatus  in  cruore  flos  Anglion 
DobilitatiB  atque  juventutis." 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  14036 ; 
*'  Ki  par  noit  kuident  relever,  Ne  chant  cheBcun  de  sa  vie, 

Et  par  noit  kuident  escaper ;  Ne  li  chaut  poiz  ki  I'ocie, 

Maiz  mult  se  kuident  ainz  Tangier,      Mais  ke  il  ait  un  Normant  mort." 

Et  mult  86  kuident  yendre  chier. 
This  remarkable  paasage  throws  light  on  the  escape  of  Esegar  and  Leolric. 

»  lb.  T4055 ; 

"  Li  oolps  virent  granz  en  Tescu 

£  li  helme  out  quass^  v^u.'* 

Will.  Malms,  iii.  344.   *'Et  proculdubio  divina  ilium  manus  protezit,  at 

nihil  sanguinis  ex  ejus  corpore  hostis  hauriret,  quamquam  ilium  tot  jaculis 
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by  tbe  loud  applause  of  his  troops,  likening  him  to  Boland  ohap.  xv. 
and  Oliver  and  all  the  heroes  of  old.     Again  he  returned 
thanks  to  God,  again  he  thanked  his  faithful  followers,  and 
sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  among  the  dead.^ 

The  Normans  watched  upon  the  hill  all  ni&:ht.^    On  the  The  banal 

.  .  «         of  the  dead, 

morrow  of  that  fearful  Sabbath,  the  morning  light  of  the  Sunday, 

day  of  Christian  worship  first  showed  the  full  horrors  of  the  ^^*^**'  ^5* 
scene.  The  first  duty  was  ihe  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
Duke  went  over  the  ground  in  person,  superintending  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  slain  of  his  own  army.'  Nor  was  he, 
either  by  temper  or  by  policy,  disposed  to  treat  the  van- 
quished or  their  kinsfolk  with  needless  cruelty  or  insult. 
The  women  of  the  surrounding  country  came  to  the  camp, 
praying  for  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers, 
and,  by  William's  express  order,  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
move them  for  burial  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  min- 
sters.^   The  bodies  of  ^ffilfwig  and  his  monks  were  among 

impeteret."    If  we  can  belieye  Guy  of  Amiena  (555)>  WiHiam  had  kiUed 
two  thoiiBaiid  Englishmen  with  his  own  hand ; 

"  Dux  ibi  per  nnmenun  dno  miJlia  mint  ad  Oroum, 
BzceptiB  aliiB  millibna  innnmeria.** 
^  Boman  de  Bou,  14073  ; 

"  A  la  ohampaigne  la  nnit  jnt, 
Entre  li  mon  mainga  h  but. 
Diemaine  fu  el  domain.*' 
>  Wid.  Amb.  561 ; 

"  Inter  defunotos  noctem  pauaando  peregit 
Victor,  et  ezspeotat  Ludfer  ut  ledeat.** 

»  lb.  567; 

«  niuzit  poetquam  Phoebi  olarisBima  lampas 
Et  mundxun  furvia  ezpiat  k  tenebria, 
Lustravit  oampum,  toUena  et  csea  aaormn 
Corpora^  Dux  terra  oondidit  in  gremio." 
*  VnH.  Piot.  139.  *'  Par  fhiaaet  Anglorum,  qui  aeae  per  injuriam  tantam 
peasumdedenmt  in  mortem,  cames  guUt  ▼ulturia  lupique  deyorari,  oasibua 
inaepultia  campoa  fore  aepultoe.    Ceterum  illi  cmdele  vian  est  tale  auppli- 
dum.  Volentibua  ad  humandum  eoa  colligere  liberam  oonoeasit  potestatem." 
So  more  at  length,  Boman  de  Rou,  14083-14093.   Guy  however  (571)  says. 
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OHAF.  XV. 

iElfwig 
and  hiB 
monks. 


Harold's 
body  not 
forth- 
comiog. 


the  first  to  be  recognized  by  the  monastic  garb  beneath 
their  harness.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  disposal  of  their 
bodies,  but  we  know  that  their  presence  in  the  fight  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  Conqueror.*  "We  hear  nothing  of  the  place 
of  burial  of  Godric  or  Thurkill  or  even  of  that  of  Gyrth 
and  Leofwine.  We  may  suppose  that  the  bodies  of  the  two 
Earls  were  borne  away  to  some  church  on  one  of  the  many 
estates  held  by  their  house  within  the  South-Saxon  land.' 
But  there  was  still  one  corpse  which  was  not  forthcoming, 
one  corpse  for  which,  when  found,  the  stem  policy  of  the 
victor  decreed  a  harsher  fate.  Wives  and  sisters  had  borne 
away  the  bodies  of  Thegns  and  churls,^  but  there  was 
neither  wife  nor  sister  to  claim  the  mangled  corpse  of  the 
Emperor  of  Britain.  One  widowed  Lady  sat  in  her  pakce 
at  Winchester,  weeping  for  the  fate  of  Tostig,  perhaps 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  William.^  And  where  was  the 
other,  the  daughter  of  ^Ifgar,  the  wife  of  Harold,  the 
bride  who,  as  William  deemed,  had  usurped  the  place  which 
was  designed  for  his  own  child  ?  Are  we  to  deem  that  she 
had  chosen  to  cast  in  her  lot  rather  with  her  recreant 
brothers  than  with  her  dauntless  husband?^  Or  was  it 
rather  that  she  bore  within  her  a  future  hope  of  Enghmd, 
one  to  whom  men  might  fondly  look  as  an  ^theUng  bom 


"  Vermibus  atque  lapis,  aTibos  canibusque  yoranda, 
Deserit  Anglonim  corpora  strata  solo/* 
The  easiest  way  to  reconcile  the  statements  is  that  William  did  not  order 
the  burial  of  the  English ;  he  allowed  the  bodies  which  were  claimed  to  be 
carried  away,  but  those  which  were  unclaimed  remained  unburied. 

^  Of  William's  dealings  with  the  New  Minster  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
my  next  yolume. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  simply  says,  "  Propibs  Begem  fratres  ejus 
duo  reperti  sunt/* 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  14083 ; 

**  Li  nobles  dames  de  la  terre  U  lor  espos  u  fila  u  freres ; 

Sunt  al^es  lor  maris  querre  ;  A  lor  yilles  lea  emporterent, 

Li  unes  Yunt  qudrant  lor  peres,  E  as  mostiers  les  enterrerent." 

*  See  Appendix  K.  »  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  630. 
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of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady,  a  son  of  Harold  and  Eald-  ohap.  xv. 
gyth^  a  grandson  alike  of  .Mfgar  and  of  Grodwine  ?  ^  All 
that  we  know  is  that,  at  that  moment,  the  wife  of  Harold 
was  far  away,  perhaps  already  on  her  journey,  under  the 
care  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  to  seek  safety  within  the 
distant  walls  of  Chester.^  But  there  were  still  those  who 
loved  the  fallen  hero ;  there  were  those  who  clave  to  him  in 
l\{ef  and  who  in  death  would  not  forsake  him.  There  was 
the  widowed  mother,  bereaved  of  so  many  valiant  sons; 
there  were  the  bedesmen  who  had  tasted  of  his  bounty,  and 
the  woman  who  had  loved  him  with  a  true,  if  an  unlawful 
love.  It  was  &om  the  holy  house  of  Waltham  that  men 
came  to  do  the  last  duty  to  the  dead  of  Senlac.  Two  of  Oagod  and 
the  Canons  of  Harold's  minster,  Osgod  and  JSthelrie  the  oomo  from 
Childmaster,  had  followed  the  march  of  the  English  host.  Waltham. 
They  came,  either  through  the  mere  instinct  of  affection  or, 
as  was  told  in  the  legends  of  their  house,  made  fearftd  of 
coming  evil  through  the  mysterious  warning  which  the 
Holy  Rood  had  given  to  the  Eing.^  They  foUowed 
their  Foimder  to  the  hill  of  slaughter;  but  they  them- 
selves joined  not  in  the  fight ;  they  stood  afar  off  that 
they  might  see  the  end.^  With  them,  it  may  be,  had 
come  the  now  aged  Danish  princess,  Gytha,  the  widow  of 

*  Ulf  the  son  of  Harold  (see  Flor.  Wig.  1087)  can  hardly  fiiil  to  haye 
been  a  child  of  Ealdgyth.  See  Lappenberg,  p.  557  (vol.  ii.  p.  504,  Thorpe). 
If  Harold's  marriage  with  Ealdgyth  took  plaoe  after  his  election  (see  Ap- 
pendix F),  Ulf  must  haye  been  a  posthumous  child. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  '*  Cujus  [Haroldi]  morte  auditft,  Comites  Edwinus  et 
MorkaruB  .  .  .  Lundoniam  yenere,  et  sororem  saam  Aldgitham  Beginam 
sumptam  ad  Ciyitatem  Legionum  misere." 

'  De  Iny.  o.  20.  "  Yiso  hoc  infausto  auspicio,  multo  dolore  oorrepti,  dace 
firatres  de  ecclesiA  precipaos  et  mijores  natu,  Osegodum  Cnoppe  et  Ailri- 
cum  Childemaister,  in  comitatu  Regis  miserunt  ad  proelimn,  at,  cognitis  rei 
eyentibus,  de  corpore  Regis  et  saorum  eocleeiae  deyotorom  ouram  agerent, 
et,  81  fbrtuna  do  daret,  cadavera  reportarent."  Was  ^thelrio  "  Magister 
Scholarum  "  between  AdeUrd  and  his  son  ?    See  yol.  ii.  p.  444. 

*  lb.  c.  11.  *<Fatale8  hos  Regis  eyentua  sequnti  fberant  a  long^  ut  yide- 
rent  finem." 
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OHAP.  XV.  Godwine^  the  mother  of  the  three  heroes  who  had  died 

Gyt^Mkfl  beneath  the  fallen  Standard.     She  came  to  the  Duke  and 

rold*ibody.  craved  the  body  of  her  royal  son.    Three  sons  of  hers  had 

fallen  by  his  hand  or  the  hand  of  his  followers;  let  the 

Conqueror  grant  one  at  least  of  the  three  to  be  honoured 

with  solemn  and  royal  rites.      Harold^s  weight  in  gold 

should  be  the  price  of  his  burial  within  the  walls  of  his 

own  minster.^     But  in  the  case  of  his  g^^eat  rival  the 

Conqueror  was  inexorable.     His  soul  was  indeed  too  lofly 

to  be  moved  by  petty  spite  towards  an  enemy  who  could 

Williun     no  longer  harm  him.     But  his  policy  bade  him  to  brand 

^^^     the  perjurer,  the  usurper,  the  exconmiunicate  of  the  Churchy 

^^^      the  despiser  of  the  holy  relics,  with  the  solemn  judgement 

the  tea-      of  a  minister  of  righteous  vengeance.    The  proferred  bribe 

had  as  little  weight  with  him  as  it  had  with  the  Homeric 

Achilleus.'    He  whose  insatiable  ambition  had  caused  the 

slaughter  of  so  many  men  should  not  himself  receive  the 

honours  of  solemn  burial.     He  was  not  indeed  to  be  left  to 

»  Wid.  Amb.  577 ; 

"  Henldi  mater,  nimio  oooBtricta  dolore, 

Mint  aduaque  Duoem,  pofltolat  et  predboB 
Orbate  miBens  natk  tribns  et  viduate, 
Pro  tribuB  unius  reddat  at  oeaa  wbi, 
Si  placet,  ant  oorpuB  puro  pneponderet  aaro.** 
WiU.  Malms.  iiL  247.     "CorpoB  Haroldi  matri  repetenti  sine  pretio  miatt, 
lioet  ilia  mnltam  per  legatee  obtoluiet.''    (On  the  di£ferenoe  between  these 
two  acoonnts,  see  Appendix  MM.)  Both  these  yenions  make  Gytha  simply 
send ;  but  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  seem  to  me  rather  to 
imply  that  she  came  personally ;  "  Tumolandnm  eom  Willelmo  agnomine 
Maletto  concessit,  non  matri  pro  oorpore  dilecte  prolis  auri  par  pondns 
offerenti."  So  Orderic  (502  C) ;  "  Moesta  igitur  mater  GoiUelmo  Dad  pro 
oorpore  Henddi  par  anri  pondns  obtulit.** 
«  n.  xxii.  351  ; 

oM*  cT  Ktv  &  vJtnhf  "Xjfwr^  i(f6ffturihu  iufAyot 
AapUuriSiit  Tlploftor  o&8*  $s  viy^  ir6ma  ftihrnp 
iwihfUirii  \txit<rtn  to^ctoi,  tr  Wiccy  9M1, 
ijJsh  jc^cf  re  mDl  ^imvoi  Katk  irdrra  Sdi^orrai. 
He  afterwards  (II.  xziv.  578)  receives  the  gifts  of  Priam ;  that  is,  he  does 
not  refiise  them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  no  share  in  bringing  about  his 
change  of  purpose. 
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dogs  and  vultures;  but  he  who  had  guarded  the  shore  ohap.  xv. 
while  Uviug  should  guard  it  still  in  death.^  A  cairn 
on  the  South-Saxon  shore^  raised  high  upon  the  rocks  of 
Hastings,  should  be  the  only  memorial  of  the  usurper.' 
But  the  royal  corpse  was  still  unrecognized;  it  had  been  The  body 
thrown  aside  among  the  other  bodies  which  lay  aroimd  EEMLyt^ 
the  Standard^  when  the  ground  was  cleared  for  Wil-^^*''"^' 
liam's  midnight  meal.  Who  could  undertake  to  find  one 
single  body  in  such  an  Aceldama?  Who  could  under- 
take to  recognize  a  form  mangled  and  mutilated  by  the 
base  malignity  of  unworthy  foes?  Ealdgyth  was  &r 
away;  Gytha  could  not  be  asked  to  take  upon  her  such 
an  office.  The  two  &ithful  priests  did  their  best,  and 
failed  in  the  attempt.^  There  was  one  alone  who  could  be 
trusted  for  the  mournful  duty;  one  who  knew  him,  alas, 
too  well;  one  who  had  loved  the  man  and  not  the  King, 
and  whose  love,  it  may  be,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  duty 
or  the  policy  of  the  ruler.  The  proud  daughter  of  Ealdor- 
men,  the  widow  of  two  Kings,  had  left  him  to  his  &te;  it 
was  one  of  humbler  rank,  whose  love  had  brought  him  not 
crowns  or  earldoms,  but  who  had  been  the  well-beloved  of 
his  less  exalted  days,  who  was  called  on  to  do  the  last 

^  Will.  Plot.  138.  *'Scivit  non  deoere  tali  commeroio  aturoin  acoipi. 
i^Btiinavit  indigniim  fore  ad  matris  libitum  sepeliri,  cnjus  ob  nimiam  cupidi- 
tatem  inflepulti  remanerent  innumerabiles.  Dictum  est  iUudendo,  oportere 
sitnm  esse  custodem  littoris  et  pelagi,  qus  oum  armis  ante  vesanus  insedit." 
So  directly  after  *'  Id  littoreo  tumulo  jaces." 
«  Wid.  Amb.  582 ; 

"  Sed  Dux  iratuB  prorsiiB  utrumque  negat ; 
Jurans  quod  potilis  prsBseutis  littora  portiis 

nii  committet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 
Ergo  velut  fuerat  testatus,  rupis  in  alto 
Prncepit  claudi  yertice  corpus  humi." 
Cf.  11:  vii.  86 ; 

orifid  t4  oI  xc^wiriy  M  vAarc?  'ZWtisxdyT^  «e.r.\. 
'  De  Iny.  21.     "Fratres  .  .  .  currunt  ad  cadayera^  et  yertentes  ea  hue 
et  illuc^  Domini  Begis  corpus  agnoscere  non  yalentes.**    It  wiU  be  easily 
seen  that  I  am  blending  two  stories.    See  Appendix  MM. 
VOL.  III.  L  1 
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OHAF.  XV.  bidding  of  affection  upon  earth.  His  former  mistress^  Ead- 
gyth  of  the  Swan's  Neck,  was  brought  to  the  spot  by 
Osgod  and  JSthelric,  and  was  bidden  to  search  for  Harold 
amid  the  slain.^  Her  eye  at  last  recognized  the  disfigured 
corpse,  not  by  its  mangled  features,  but  by  marks  which 
his  faithful  priests,  perhaps  even  his  mother,  knew  not.^ 
The  body  thus  found  awaited  the  bidding  of  the  Con- 
queror. William  had  no  mind  for  simple  insult  beyond 
what  the  stem  bidding  of  his  policy  dictated.  Christian 
burial  was  refused ;  yet  William  could  show  to  the  corpse 
of  Harold  honours  not  less  marked  than  Kleomenfis  had 

It  18  buried  shown  to  the  corpse  of  Lydiadas.^  The  mangled  limbs 
were  wrapped  in  a  purple  robe,  and  the  body  was  borne 
to  William's  camp  by  the  sea-shore.*  The  charge  of  this 
unhallowed  yet  honourable  burial  was  entrusted  by  the 
Duke  to  the  willing  hands  of  one  of  his  own  chiefs,  vdio 
was  at  least  not  the  personal  foe  of  Harold  or  of  England. 
By  the  care  of  William  Malet,  a  name  again  to  appear  in 
our  history,  the  body  of  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  was 
buried  beneath  a  heap  of  stones  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex.^ 


Honours 
ihown  to 
the  body. 


on  the 
shore  by 

Malet. 


Other  ft 
counts. 


Thus  far  we  have  the  certain  guidance  of  contemporary 


^  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  De  Inv.  c.  21.  "Secretiora  in  eo  signa'  noverat  ceteris  amplitis,  ad 
ulteriora  intima  secretorum  admissa,  quatinus  ipains  notitUl  oertificarentur 
secretis  indioiis  qui  exterioribus  non  poterant."  So  Will.  Pict.  138.  "  Ipse, 
carens  omni  decore,  quibusdam  sign  is,  nequaquam  &cie,  reoognitua  est.'* 
Compare  the  finding  of  Tostig,  p.  373.  A  story  of  the  same  sort  is  told  by 
Rudolf  Glaber  (lib.  iii.  c.  9  ;  Duchesne,  iv.  38)  of  Odo  of  Champagne. 

•  See  Hist.  Fed.  Grov.  vol.  L  p.  451. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  573  ; 

'*  Heraldi  oorpns  coUegit  dilaoeratum, 
Collectum  texit  sindone  purpurea, 
Detulit  et  secnm  repetens  sua  oastra  marina, 
Expleat  ut  solitas  funeris  exsequias." 


•  lb.  587 ; 


'  Extempio  quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus, 
Compater  Heraldi,  jussa  libenter  agit : 
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writers.     Harold  died  on  Senlac  and  was  buried  on  the  «hap.  xv. 
heights  of  Hastings.     But  there  are  two  other  tales^  the 
evidence  for  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere,^  but  whose 
substance  I  cannot  here  pass  by.     One  indeed^  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  details,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept^  as 
resting  on  amply  sufficient^  though  not  on  strictly  con- 
temporary, evidence.     The  other  is  a  mere  romance,  food 
for    the    comparative    mythologist    rather    than   for  the 
historian,  and  valuable  only  as  illustrating  a  certain  ever- 
recurring  tendency  of  the  human  mind.    This  is  the  well-  Legend  of 
known  tale,  according  to  which  Harold  did  not  die  in  the  escape, 
great  battle.    He  escaped,  we  are  told,  and  lived  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  different  accoimts,  devoting 
his  latter  days,  according  to  the  most  celebrated  version, 
to  a  life  of  penance.^    The  King,  so  the  story  runs,  was 
found  half  dead  by  some  of  the  women  who  came  to  tend 
the  wounded.     He  was  then  carried  to  "Winchester  by  two 
men  of  middling  rank,  Thegns  of  the  lowest  class  or  churls 
of  the  highest.^    There  he  was  nursed  for  two  years,  not 
by  his  royal  sister,  but  by  a  Saracen  woman  skilled  in 
surgery.     He  then  went  into  the  kindred  lands  of  Saxony  His  later 
and  Deimiark,^  to  ask  help  for  England  from  her  con-    ^^ 
tinental    brethren.     No    such   help   however  was    forth- 
coming, and  after  a  long  series  of  adventures,  Harold 


Corpus  enim  Regis  cito  sustulit  et  sepelivity 

Imponens  lapidem»  scripsit  et  in  titulo : 
*  Per  mandata  Bucis,  Rex,  hio,  Heralde,  quiescis, 
nt  custoB  maneas  littoris  et  pelagi.'  " 
See  the  quotation  from  William  of  Poitiers,  p.  51a.     So  Ord.  Vit.  502  B. 

*  See  Appendix  MM. 

'  This  tale  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Vita  Hnroldi  in  the  Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes,  yol.  ii.     See  especially  pp.  173-184,  t 94-2 11. 

*  Vit.  Har.  173.  "A  duobus,  ut  fertur,  mediooribus  viris,  quos  franca- 
lanos  siye  agricolas  vocant,  agnitus  et  callid^  occultatus." 

*  lb.  174.  "Transfretavit  igitur  in  Germaniam,  generis  sui  genitricem 
aditurus  Saxoniam  ....  cognates  ad  ferenda  propria  stirpi  suffiragia 
instanter  sollicitat."    He  goes  to  Denmark  in  p.  175. 

l1  2 
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CHAP.  xt.  forsook  the  world  and  became  a  recluse  in  a  cell  attached 
Hiaseciu-   ^  Saint  John's  minster  at  Chester,  the  minster  which 

mon  and  ' 

death  at  had  once  witnessed  the  homage  done  to  Eadgar  the 
Peaceful  by  all  the  Under-kings  of  Britain.^  There  he 
died  at  a  g^reat  age,  having  only  in  his  last  moments 
revealed  to  those  around  him  that  the  lowly  anchorite  was 
no  other  than  the  native  King  of  conquered  England. 
The  tale  That  this  tale  is  a  mere  legend  I  have  not  the  slightest 
legend ;  doubt.  But  that  Buch  a  tale  should  arise  is  by  no  means 
dilution  woi^derful.  It  was  indeed  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
Whatever  might  be  the  feeliug  among  Earls  and  Pre- 
lates who  had  other  objects,  popular  English  feeling  would 
be  for  a  while  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  death  of  the 
true  national  hero.  Harold  was  expected  to  return,  just 
as  Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  as  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
as  many  other  princes  in  the  like  case,  were  expected 
to  return.  The  really  strange  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  &lse  Harolds,  as  we  hear  of  false  Baldwins 
and  false  Sebastians.^  The  cause  may  be  that  the  later 
hopes  of  England  gradually  drifted  away  into  other  direc- 
tions, towards  a  restoration  of  Eadgar  or  a  deliverance  by 
the  arms  of  Swend.  Still,  as  long  as  resistance  to  the 
Norman  lasted,  rumours  that  Harold  lived,  that  he  would 
again  appear  to  lead  his  countrymen,  would  be  rife  within 
the  walls  of  Exeter  and  within  the  Camp  of  Refuge.  But 
Harold  came  not.  Where  then,  if  living,  did  he  hide 
himself?  Why  did  he  not  join  the  patriot  bands  of  Here- 
ward  and  Waltheof  ?  Why  did  not  the  Standard  of  the 
Fighting  Man  once  more  float  over  an  English  host,  and 
the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  again  resound  as  the  war-cry 
of  a  happier  field  than  Senlac  ?    That  Harold  lived  and 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  68. 

'  A  fidse — Matthew  Paris  thinkB  a  trae— Baldwin,  was  hanged  in 
Flanders  in  1234.  See  Mat.  Par.  322  Wats.  On  the  &lse  Sebastians,  see 
the  work  of  M.  d'Antas,  "Les  Faux  Don  S^bastien."  Paris,  1866. 
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yet  was  not  in  arms  against  the  invader^  could  be  ex-  (sap.  zt. 
plained  in  one  way  only.     He  had  betaken  himself  to  a 
life  of  penitence;  by  prayer  and  scourge  and  feisting  he 
was  wiping  out  the  great  sin  of  his  life,  his  fettal  oath 
to  the  Norman.     In  our  eyes  such  a  self-consecration  on  The  tale 
Harold^s  part  would  seem  a  weak  forsaking  of  an  obvious  thefeelings 
duty.     It  would  not  seem  so  in  the  eyes  of  an  age  which  ®*  ^^  *** 
recognized  its  highest  type  of  holiness  in  Eadward.    The 
character  of  a  patriot  King  was  indeed  honourable,  but 
the  character  of  an  ascetic  penitent  was  more  honourable 
still.     The  tale  would  appeal  to  a  certain  vein  of  feeling  and  even  to 
in  Englishmen  generally.     It   would  even  appeal   to  a  feeling  at 
certain  vein  of  local  piety  among  Harold's  own  bedes-  '^*^*^>*^ 
men  at  Waltham.     On  the  one  hand  it  upset  every  local 
tradition^  and  deprived  Waltham  of  its  most  cherished 
treasure.     But  on  the  other  hand^  it  magnified  in  a  cer- 
tain way  both  the  Founder  and  the   foundation^  and   it 
went  far  to  raise  the  church  of  Harold  to  a  level  with 
the  church  of  Eadward.     It  was  something  to  be  founded 
by  the  last  native  ELing ;  it  was  something  to  be  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  body;  but  it  was  something  higher 
still  to  be  founded  by  one  who  was  no  mere   King  or 
lawgiver  or  conqueror,  but  whose  deeds  of  penance  had 
won  him  a  place  in  the  roll  of  eremites  and  saints. 

But  of  all  this  history  knows  nothing.  In  her  pages  Harold 
Harold  died^  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  on  the  hill  of  genUo. 
Senlac^  on  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.  Florence  tells  the 
true  tale^  in  words  speaking  straight  from  the  depths  of 
England's  grief — "  Heu,  ipsemet  cecidit  crepusculi  tem- 
pore." In  that  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  when  right  and  wrong 
went  forth  to  battle^  and  when  wrong  for  a  moment  had 
the  victory,  the  brightest  light  of  Teutonic  England  sank, 
and  sank  for  ever.  The  son  of  Godwine  died,  as  such 
King  and  hero  should  die,  helm  on  head  and  battle-axe 
in  hand,  striking  the  last  blow  for  his  Crown  and  people. 
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oHAP.  xv.  with  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  the  last  cry  rising  from 
his  lips  and  ringing  in  his  ears.  Disabled  by  the  Norman 
arrow^  cut  down  by  the  Norman  sword^  he  died  beneath 
the  Standard  of  England^  side  by  side  with  his  brothers 
in  blood  and  valour.  His  lifeless  and  mangled  relics  were 
all  that  was  left  either  for  the  scoffs  of  enemies  or  for 
the  reverence  of  friends.  What  the  first  resting-place 
of  those  relics  was  we  have  already  seen^  but  need  we 
hold  that  the  first  resting-place  of  those  relics  was  also 
the  last? 
His  alleged  This  brings  us  to  the  other  story  to  which  I  have  already 
Walthun.  alluded^  and  which^  in  its  main  outline^  I  am  prepared  to 
accept.  This  is  that  the  body  of  Harold^  first  buried 
under  the  cairn  by  Hastings,  was  afterwards  translated  to 
his  own  minster  at  Waltham.  That  Waltham  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  burying-place  of  Harold — ^that  a  tomb 
bearing  his  name  was  shown  there  down  to  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Abbey — that  fragments  of  it  remained  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century^ — are  facts  beyond  dispute.  Bat 
these  local  traditions  would  not^  under  the  circumstances^ 
be  of  themselves  enough  to  lead  us  to  accept  a  local  claim 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  witness  of 
contemporary  writers.  But  a  little  examination  will  show 
that  the  two  stories^  the  story  of  the  cairn-burial  and  the 
story  of  the  burial  at  Waltham,  are  not  really  contradictory. 
And  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  of  all  but  the  highest  kind 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  Waltham  to  have  at  last  sheltered 
His  body  the  boucs  of  its  Founder.  I  then  accept  the  view  that  the 
from  ttie  ^^7  ^^  Harold,  like  the  body  of  Waltheof  ten  years  later, 
WaHhMii  ^^  removed  from  a  lowlier  resting-place  to  a  more  honour- 
December,  able  one,  in  short  fix)m  unhallowed  to  hallowed  ground. 
Waltheof  was  first  buried  on  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  by 
Winchester,  and  was  afterwards  removed  for  more  solemn 

*  Fuller,  History  of  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  259.     Cf.  Knighton,  2343. 
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burial  in  the  Abbey  of  Crowland.^  Such  I  believe  to  have  ohap.  xv. 
been  the  case  with  Harold  also.  This  view  reconciles  the 
main  facts  as  stated  by  all  our  authorities,  and  it  falls  in 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  With  our  feelings 
we  might  wish  that  the  body  of  Harold  had  tarried  for  ever 
under  its  South-Saxon  cairn.  In  William'^s  own  words^  no 
worthier  place  of  burial  could  be  his  than  the  shore  which 
he  had  guarded.  But  even  modem  feelings  would  be  re- 
volted at  such  a  burial  of  any  hero  of  our  own  time.  And 
in  those  days  the  religious  feeling  of  Harold's  friends  and 
bedesmen  would  never  be  satisfied  till  their  King  and 
Founder  slept  in  a  spot  where  all  the  rites  of  the  Church 
could  be  offered  around  him  by  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  nourished  by  his  bounty.  Nor  was  it  at  all  unlikely 
that  William  should  relent,  and  should  allow  such  honours 
to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  fidlen  rival.  The  first 
harsh  order  exactly  fell  in  with  the  policy  of  the  first 
moment  of  victory.  But^  even  before  the  end  of  the  great 
year,  a  time  came  when  William  might  well  be  disposed  to 
listen  to  milder  counsels.  When  the  Conqueror  had  become 
the  chosen  and  anointed  King  of  the  English,  he  honestly 
strove  for  a  moment  to  make  his  rule  as  acceptable  as 
might  be  to  his  English  subjects.  In  those  milder  days 
of  his  earlier  rule,  it  would  quite  fall  in  with  William's 
policy  to  yield  to  any  petition,  either  from  Gytha  or  from 
the  brotherhood  at  Waltham,  praying  for  the  removal 
of  Harold's  body  from  its  unhallowed  resting-place.  He 
had  then  no  motive  for  harshness.  The  Crown  was  safe 
upon  his  own  head;  he  was  the  acknowledged  successor 
of  Eadward,  and  he  could  now  afford  to  be  generous  to 
the  memory  of  the  intruder  of  a  moment. 

Then  it  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  body  of  Harold  Hia  buriiJ 
was  translated  from   the  cairn  on  the  hill  of  Hastings  q^iq,^ 

*  There  was  a  twofold  translation  of  Waltheof  (see  Ord.  Vit.  537  A, 
543  A),  and  seemingly  of  Harold  abo. 
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OHAP.  XT.  to  a  worthier  tomb  in  his  own  minster  at  Waltham. 
tomabSSon  '^^^  *^®  King  and  Founder  was  buried  in  the  place  of 
honour  hj  the  high  altar.  A  later  change  in  the  &bric^ 
probably  an  enlargement  of  the  choir^  caused  a  further 
translation  of  his  body.  On  that  occasion  our  local  in- 
formantj  a  subject  of  the  Norman  Heniy^  saw  and  handled 
Destnio-  the  bones  of  Harold.^  For  his  tomb  we  now  seek  in  vain^ 
i^^^  "  as  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  noblest 
o.  1540.  heroes  of  our  land.  The  devastation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury^ the  brutal  indifference  of  the  eighteenth^  have  swept 
over  Hyde  and  Olastonbury  and  Waltham  and  Crowland 
and  Evesham^  and  in  their  destroyed  or  ruined  choirs  no 
memory  is  left  of  Alfred  and  Eadgar  and  Harold  and 
Waltheof  and  Simon  of  Montfort.  But  what  the  men  of 
his  own  time  could  do  they  did;  the  simple  and  pathetic 
tale  of  the  local  historian  shows  us  how  the  fallen  King 
was  lamented  by  those  who  had  known  and  loved  him^  and 
how  his  memory  lived  among  those  who  shared  his  bounty 
without  having  seen  his  face.  Their  affection  clave  to  him 
in  life^  their  reverence  followed  him  in  death ;  they  braved 
the  wrath  of  the  Conqueror  on  his  behalf;  they  bore  him 
first  to  his  humble  and  unhallowed  tomb,  and  then  trans- 
lated him  to  a  more  fitting  resting-place  within  the  walls 
of  the  noble  fabric  which  his  own  bounty  had  reared. 

Thus  was  the  last  native  King  of  the  English  borne 
to  his  last  home  in  his  own  minster.      Once  only  since 

'  De  Inv.  c.  ii.  "Cujus  corporis  transl&tioni,  quum  sic  bo  habebat 
status  eoclesice  &bricandi,  vel  devotio  fratrum  reverentiam  corpori  exhi- 
bentium,  nvinc  extremb  memini  me  tertid  adf uisse,  et  sicut  yulg6  celebre  est, 
et  attestationes  antiquorum  audivimus,  plagas  ipsis  ossibus  impressas  oculis 
coiporeis  et  vidisse  et  manibus  contrectAsse."  He  could  probably  just 
remember  the  trauslal^on  in  the  dim  way  that  a  child  remembers  thingti, 
but  his  recollection  was  strengthened  by  hearing  the  story  from  older 
members  of  the  house.  '  II.  xxiv.  804. 
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that  day  has  Waltham  seen   a  royal  corpse,  but  then  ohap.  xv. 
it  was  one  which  was  worthy  to  rest  even  by  the  side^Jj^J^^^ 
of  Harold.    Two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  fight  the  First 
of  Senlac^  the  body  of  the  great  Edward  was  borne  with  ham. 
all  royal  honours  to   a   temporary  resting-place  in  the  ^^^'^' 
church   of.  Waltham.^     Harold  was  translated  to  Walt- 
ham  from  a  nameless  tomb  by  the  sea-shore ;  Edward  was 
translated  &om  Waltham  to  a  still  more  glorious  resting- 
place  beneath  the  soaring  vault  of  the  apse  of  West- 
minster.   But  for  a  while  the  two  heroes  lay  side  byCJompari- 
side — the  last  and  the  first  of  English  Kings^  ^^^^^  HM^ldand 
whom  none  deserved  the  English   name  or  could  claim  ^^•^• 
honour  or  gratitude  fix)m  the  English  nation.     The  one 
was  the  last  ELing  who  reigned  purely  by  the  will  of  the 
people^   without    any    claim    either    of    conquest    or    of 
hereditary  right.     The    other  was  the    first    Eang  who 
reigned  purely  as  the  son  of  his  father,  the  first  who 
succeeded  without  competitor  or  interregnum.     But  each 
alike^  as  none  between  them  did^  deserved  the  love  and 
trust  of  the  people  over  whom  they  reigned.     With  Harold 
our  native  kingship   ends;    the  Dragon  of  Wessex  gives 
place  to  the  Leopards  of  Normandy ;  the  Crown,  the  laws, 
the  liberties,  the  very  tongue  of  Englishmen,  seem  all 
fisdlen  never  to  rise  again.     In  Edward  the  line  of  English 
Kings  begins  once  more.     After  two  hundred  years  of 
foreign  rule,  we  have  again  a  King  bearing  an  English 
name  and  an  English  heart — ^the  first  to  give  us  back  our 
ancient  laws  under  new  shapes,  the  first,  and  for  so  long 
the  last,  to  see  that  the  Empire  of  his  mighty  namesake^ 


'  Walt.  Hem.  ii.  166-167.  "  Ordinaverunt  de  corpore  Regis  quod  .  .  . 
nuhneret  in  ecdeslA  religiosorum  de  Waltham,  doneo  .  .  .  vaoaret  eis  in- 
teiidere  sepultune ;  factumque  e»t  ita." 

'  The  wouderful  analogy  between  the  two  great  Edwards,  the  son  of 
iElfred  and  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  strikes  us  at  erety  stage  of  the 
history  of  the  two.     See  abo?e,  p.  38. 
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CHAP.  XV.  was  a  worthier  prize  than  shadowy  dreams  of  dominion 
beyond  the  sea.  AH  between  them  were  Normans  or 
Angevins^  careless  of  England  and  her  people.  Another 
and  a  brighter  sra  opens^  as  the  lawgiver  of  England^ 
the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland^  seems  like  an  old 
Bretwalda  or  West-Saxon  Basileus  seated  once  more  upon 
the  throne  of  Cerdic  and  of  ^thelstan.  The  conqueror  of 
Grufiydd  might  welcome  a  kindred  soul  in  the  conqueror 
of  Llywj/yn ;  the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge  might  hail  his 
peer  in  Che  victor  of  Falkirk ;  the  King  with  whom  Eng- 
land fell  might  greet  his  first  true  successor  in  the  King 
with  whom  she  rose  again.  Such  were  the  men  who  met 
in  death  within  the  now  vanished  choir  of  Waltham.  And  in 
the  whole  course  of  English  history  we  hardly  come  across 
a  iscene  which  speaks  more  deeply  to  the  hearty  than  when 
the  first  founder  of  our  later  greatness  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  last  kingly  champion  of  our  earliest  freedom — ^when 
the  body  of  the  great  Edward  was  laid^  if  only  for  a  short 
space^  by  the  side  of  Harold  the  son  of  Oodwine. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE    INTBRBBGNUM.*  * 

October  i5^December  25,  1066. 

England  was  thus  again  without  a  King.     For  the  The 
second  time  within  this  memorable  year  the  throne  had  vacant, 
become  vacant.      But   the   vacancy  of  October  differed 
widely  in  every  way  from  the  vacancy  of  January.    Then 
a  King  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  peace^  and  the  election 
of  his  successor  could  be  made  by  the  free  voices  of  the 
English  people.    That  successor  had  now  given  his  life 
for  England,  and^  as  in  the  days  of  Swend  and  Cnut, 
a  foreign  invader  was  again   in  the  land^  claiming  the 
votes  of  the  Witan  with  a  victorious  army  to   back  his 
claims.     For  we  must  remember  that  stQl,  after  the  day  William 
of  Senlac^  William  was  only  a  candidate  for  the  Crown.  King. 
He  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  become  King^  but  he  did 
not  daun  to  be  King  as  yet.    One  flatterer  only^  ventures 
to  give  him  the  kingly  title  before  his  formal  election 
and  consecration.     Till  those  ceremonies   had  been  per- 
formed^  William  was  not  King  de  jure,  and  he  was  aa 
yet  very  far  from  being  ELing  de  facto.     All  that  he  had 
as  yet  was  military  possession  of  part  of  one  shire.     But 

^  The  authorities  for  this  Chapter  are  the  same  as  for  the  last,  except 
that  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  now  fails  us. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (595)  says,  after  mentioning  Harold's  burial, 
'*  Nomine  poKtposito  Ducis,  et  sic  Bege  locate, 
Hinc  regale  sibi  nomen  adeptus  abit." 
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oBAP.  XVI.  his  work  was  practically  over;  he  had  now  simply  to  bide 
His  BuocesB  }^ig  time  and  slowly  to  e:atiier  in  his  harvest.     He  had 

practically  •'  ° 

certain.      already  in  effect  conquered  England^  for  the  one  man  was 

gone  who  could  still  have  saved  her  from  conquest.     With 

Harold  the  true  hope  and  streng^  of  England  had  fsJlen.^ 

William's        No  one  knew  this  better  than  the  Conqueror  himself. 

tioiT^     His  expectation  was  that  all  England  would  at  once  sub- 

JJJJJ^Jl^  mit  to  him.*    And  though  he  was  mistaken  in  that  ex- 

cU»p-        pectation.  the  mistake  was  not  one  which  carried  him 

pointed. 

very  &r  away  from  the  truth.     He  simply  expected  that 

to  happen  at  once^  which  was  sure  to  happen  before  long, 
No  idea  of  and  which  did  happen  within  two  months.  But  for  the 
among^he  moment  no  Englishman  dreamed  of  submission.^  Men 
^"8^*^  as  little  thought  of  acknowledging  the  Norman  after  a 
single  victory  as  their  fathers  had  thought  of  acknow- 
ledging the  Dane  in  the  like  case.  Alfred  and  Eadmund 
had  fought  battle  after  battle  with  the  invaders,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  long  alternation  of  victory  and  defeat 
that  Guthrum  and  Cnut  had  obtained  a  settiement,  and 
after  all  only  a  partial  settlement,  in  the  land.  No  man 
therefore  who  was  not  actually  within  the  reach  of 
William's  hand  thought,  in  the  first  days  after  the  fight 
of  Senlac,  of  submitting  to  the  Conqueror.  William  had 
returned  to  his  camp  at  Hastings,  and  he  there  tarried, 
ready  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  those  whom  he  looked 
on  as  his  lawful  subjects.  But  not  a  single  Englishman 
came  to  his  camp  to  bow  to  him  and  become  his  man.^ 
The  voice  of  Englishmen,  the  voice  at  least  of  all  who 
were  neither  too  far  off  to  hear  the  news  nor  too  near  to 

^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  a 38.  "Quasi  cum  Haroldo  omne  robur  deciderit 
Anglise/' 

'  Ghron.  Wig.  1066.  '*  And  Wjllelm  eorl  for  eft  ongean  to  Hsestingan, 
and  geanbidode  ^r  hwro^er  man  him  to  bugan  wolde.*' 

*  lb.    **  Ac  {»  he  ongeat  het  man  him  to  cuman  nolde.** 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Erat  videlicet  eorum  voti  summa  non  habere  domi- 
num  quem  non  habuere  compatriotom." 
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be  practically  within  William's  power,  called  for  another  ohap.  xvi. 
King  to  lead  them  forth  to  another  battle. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  army  and  of  the  The  newi 
deatti  of  the  King  was  brought  to  London  by  some  of  the  SSLl 
fugitives  from  Senlac.^     Before  long,  the  wounded  Sheriff 
Esegar  contrived  to  make  his  way  thither  from  the  hill  of 
slaughter.'    Meanwhile  the  two  Northern  Earls  were  on  Eadwine 
their  tardy  march,   waiting  to  see  what  course  events  Morkere 
might  take.     The  news  of  Harold's  fall  reached  them  on  ^^^  ^^ 
their  way.    They  hastened  to  London,^  and,  as  their  first  5^*?^  ^ 
measure  of  precaution,  they  sent  their  sister,  the   Lady  They  send 
Ealdgyth,  to  the  distant  city  of  Chester  in  the  Earldom  ^^cS^r. 
of  Eadwine.*    Men  were  now  flocking  together  from  the  Gem<$t  in 
lands  immediately  threatened  by  William  to  seek  for  safety  for'the'^ 
in  the  great  city.*    It  was  therefore  possible  to  hold  an  ^^^^^  ®^ 
Assembly  which  might  fairly  represent  the  national  will. 
The  Witan,  among  whom  the  citizens  of  London  and  the 
sailors  are  specially  mentioned,  met  to  choose  a  King.® 
The  choice  was  far  from  being  so  easy  in  October  as  it 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13986  ; 
"  Engleiz  ki  del  champ  eschaperent,    ^  diseient  d  so  creimeient 

De  si  ii  Lundies  ne  finerent :  Ke  li  Normanz  prez  leu  sueient/* 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  many  were  drowned  through  their  eagerness  to 
cross  the  bridge  into  the  city. 
^  See  above,  p.  501. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Cujnfl  [Haroldi]  morte  auditA,  Comites  Edwinns  et 
Morkams  .  .  .  Londoniam  venere."  William  of  Mahnesbnry,  less  pro- 
bably (iii.  147),  makes  them  hear  the  news  in  London,  "apud  Londoniam 
audito  interitils  Haroldi  nmitio." 

*  See  above,  p.  511. 
'  Will.  Pict.  1 41.     "Tmn  verd  oonfluxerat  ad  ipsam  hospes  turba  pro- 

pugnatornm,  qnam,  licet  ambitu  nimis  ampla,  non  fiioil^  capiebat."    So 
Gay  of  Amiens,  641 ; 

"  Hanc  bello  snperata  petit  gens  improba,  sperans 
Vivere  per  longam  libera  tempns  in  hAo." 
'  Flor.  Wig.    ''Aldredus  autem  Eboraoensis  Archiepiscopns,  et  iidem 
Gomites  [Edwinus  et  Morkams],  cmn  civibos  Lundoniensibas  et  butse- 
carlis,  Clitonem  Eadgarom,  Eadmundi  Ferrei  Lateris  nepotem,  in  Begem 
levare  Toluere." 
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CHAP.  XVI. 
No  quali- 
fied can- 
didate 
forth- 
coming. 
Harold's 
sons  un- 
qualified. 


Loss  of 
Gyrth  and 
Leofwine. 


Waltheof 
not  yet 
difltin- 
guiflhed. 


had  been  in  January.  There  was  now  no  one  man  who 
could,  either  by  his  birth  or  by  his  personal  merits,  com- 
mand the  unanimous  vote  of  the  nation.  The  late  King 
had  left  sons,  but  they  were  not  bom  ^thelings,  sons  of 
a  crowned  King ;  indeed  they  were  most  likely  not  even 
born  in  lawful  wedlock.*  They  had  therefore  no  claim 
even  to  a  constitutional  preference,  and  young  and  undis- 
ting^ished  as  they  were,  they  could  have  no  claim  on 
the  score  of  personal  merit.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the 
names  of  Eadmund,  Magnus,  and  Godwine,  the  three  sons  of 
Harold,  were  so  much  as  mentioned^  in  the  debates  of  the 
Witan.  The  Crown  thus  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  newly 
chosen  dynasty.  Had  Harold's  two  brothers  lived,  things 
might  have  gone  otherwise.  One  cannot  doubt  that  Gyrth 
was  in  every  way  worthy  to  reign,  and  we  can  believe  that 
the  voice  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  at  least  would  have 
been  raised  in  favour  either  of  him  or  of  Leofwine.  But 
the  two  heroes  had  fallen  with  their  King  and  brother ; 
young  Wulfiioth  was  personally  undistinguished  and  was 
far  away  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  no  candidate  from 
the  House  of  Gt)dwine  was  forthcoming.  Looking  to  the 
other  great  Houses,  there  was  one  whose  name  was  soon  to 
become  famous  and  honoured  among  Englishmen;  but  as 
yet  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward  had  not  shown  himself  as 
a  leader  of  men,^  and  the  Earldom  which  he  ruled  was  the 

>  See  Appendix  NN. 

^  Guy  of  Amiens  (645)  has  here  a  very  singular  statement  ; 
"  Unk  postremiim  rectores  atque  potentes 
Tali  consilio  consuluere  sibi: 
Soilioet  ut  puerum  natttm  de  traduce  Regit 
Hi  Regem  sacrent,  ne  sine  Bege  forent." 
*■  Tradux  Regis"  must  mean  either  Grodwine  or  Harold.     In  an  esirlier 
passage  (47^)  it  means  Godwine.    The  passage  then  implies  that  either 
a  brother  or  a  son  of  Harold  was  chosen.    I  do  not  however  take  this  as 
showing  that  there  really  was  any  movement  in  favour  of  one  of  Harold's 
sons,  but  rather  that  Guy  fancied  that  Endgar  was  a  son  or  brother  of 
Harold. 

■  As  I  before  said,  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  Waltheors 
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smallest   in  the   Kingdom.     In  the    House    of    Leofric  chap.  xvi. 

indeed  there  was  no  lack  of  candidates.     Eadwine  and^^^j*" 

Morkere  were  open  to  receive  any  crowns  that  they  could  Eadwine 

get.     In  their  eyes  no  douht  the  happy  moment  had  come^  Morkere. 

when  Mercian  hands  might  grasp  the  sceptre,  if  possible 

of  the  whole  realm,  at  any  rate  of  its  northern  half.     We 

do  not  hear  what  arrangements  were  to  be  made  between 

the  two  brothers ;  but  the  two  together  were  urgent  with 

the  men  of  London  to  raise  one  or'  other  of  them  to  the 

Imperial   Crown.^      But  their  hopes   were   disappointed. 

There  was  in  truth  no  general  feeling  to  which  they  could 

appeal.     The  candidature  of  Eadwine  or  Morkere   could 

have  presented  no  sort  of  attraction  to  the  men  of  London, 

of  Wessex,  or  of  East- An^lia.     In  the  absence  then  of  any  Election  of 

better  qualified  candidate,  of  any  one  leader  on  whom  all  ingEadgar. 

could  agree,  the  sentiment  of  hereditary  descent  prevailed. 

There  was  one  in  the  land  who,  whatever  else  he  was,  was 

the  grandson  of  Ironside,  the  heir  of  Alfred  and  Ecgberht, 

the  last  male  of  the  stock  of  Cerdic  and  Woden.    To  fill 

the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Harold,  the  Witan  of 

England  called  on  the  young  iEtheling  Eadgar  to  ascend 

the  throne  of  his  fathers.^ 


presence  or  absence  at  Senlac.  A  priori^  it  is  about  equally  strange  if  he 
stayed  away  and  if,  being  there,  he  came  back  alive.  Snorro,  who  still 
calls  Waltheof  Harold^s  brother,  unhesitatingly  takes  him  to  the  battle ; 
*'par  vor<5  H  med  Haralldi  brwdor  bans  Sveinn  (!)  oc  Gyrdir  oc  Yfd\A6fT 
Jarl."  (Johnstone,  p.  218 ;  Laing,  iii.  95.)  But  he  goes  on  to  give  an 
account  of  an  exploit  of  Waltheof  after  the  battle,  the  burning  of  a 
hundred  Normans  who  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wood,  which  seems  to 
be  transferred  from  Waltheof's  doings  at  York  in  1068.  See  above, 
p.  37a. 

^  WilL  Malms,  iii.  247.     "Edwinus  et  Morcardus,   ample  spei  fra- 

tres urbanos  sollicitaverant  ut  alterutrum  in  regnum  subleva- 

rent." 

«  See  the  quotation  fipom  Florence  in  p.  526.  So  Will.  Pict.  140. 
"  Regem  statuerant  Edgarum  Athelinum,  ex  Edwardi  Begis  nobilitate, 
annis  puerum."  Ord.  Vit.  50a  D.  *'Interemto  Heraldo,  Stigandus 
Gantuariensis  Archiepiscopus,  et  pneclari  Gonutes  Eduinus  et  Morcarus, 
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OHAP.  zvi.  It  is  vain  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  choice.  It  could 
S^tSt**  ^  justified  only  by  the  sad  truths  that  any  King  was 
uoavoid-     better  than  no  King  at  all^  and  that  at  that  moment  no 

able.  ,  , 

better  King  was  forthcoming.    There  may  even  have  been 
a  faint  hope  that  William  might  be  satisfied  with  the  over- 
throw of  his  personal  enemy^  and  that  he  would  not  press 
his  claims  against  a  boy  who  had  never  wronged  him,  a 
boy  who  might  pass  as  the  heir^  who  was  certainly  the 
next  of  kin^  of  the  deceased  King  for  whom  he  professed 
so  deep  a  reverence.      How  far  the  choice  was  strictly 
Eadwiae     unanimous  we  know  not.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Ead- 
kere  agne  ^^'^^  ^^^  Morkere^  seeing  no  hopes  of  their  own  elevation^ 
electTn      ^^®  ^  formal  consent  to  the  election  of  Eadgar.^    On  the 
Opposition  other  hand  we  find  it  hinted  that  the  Bishops  opposed 
of  S™*      the  choice  of  the  jEtheling.*     We  know  not  how  many 
BiBhops.     of  the  English  Bishops  were  at  this  time  in  London.    It 
Ardi^^     is  certain  that  the  two  Primates^  Stigand  and  Ealdred, 
bbl^ps       ^ere  both  present^  and  that  both  concurred  in  the  election 

for  faKlffST* 

of  Eadgar.^      It  would   appear    also  that  Wulfstan   of 

aliiqae  primates  Anglonun  qui  Senlacio  bello  non  inteifoerant,  Edgaram 
Clitonem  filium  Edoardi  Regis  Hunoram  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  622],  filii  Edmundi 
Imesidse,   id  est  Ferrei-Lateris,   Regexn  stataenmt.**      Benott  (3774)), 
translating  William  of  Poitiers  (see  above,  p.  525),  says ; 
"  Eslea  unt  e  fait  seignor  En  firent  rei :  kar  por  morir 

D*an  chevalier  mnlt  jent  meschin   Ne  porreient-il-ce  soffiir 

Qui  ert  apel^  Addelin,  Qu'eoasent  rei  en  Engleterre 

De  la  lign^e  an  bon  Ewart ;  Qa'eetraiz  e  nez  fat  d'autre  terre/' 

Fust  od^dutance  ou  h  regart. 
Yet  young  Eadgar  was  hardly  more  than  an  Englishman  by  courtesy. 

1  This  is  implied  in  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  516. 

'  WilL  Malms,  iii.  147.  "  Cssteri  prooeres  Edgarum  eligerent,  si  Bpi- 
scopos  assertores  haberent."  The  "  cseteri  proceres  "  are  opposed  to  Eadwine 
and  Morkere.  "Sed  proximo  urgente  periculo  et  domestiosB  litis  dissidioy 
neo  illud  quidem  effectum."  The  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  several 
accounts  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  by  assuming  the  course  of  events  to 
have  been  as  I  have  ^ven  it  in  the  text.  Men  hardly  knew  how  to 
describe  an  election  which  was  f oUowed  by  an  abdication  of  the  King-elect 
before  the  day  of  coronation  came. 

*  Ealdred,   as  we  have  seen,   is  mentioned  by  Florence,  who,   as  a 
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Worcester  and  Walter  of  Hereford  were  also  in  the  eitjr.^  chap.  xvi. 
Now  we  may  be  sure  that  any  influence  which  belonged  The  oppo- 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese^  the  Norman  William,  wonid  babiymada 
be  exerted  to  hinder  the  election  of  Eadgar.    A  Norman  ^^.^ 
Prelate  might  now,  without  dishonour,- recommend  sub- Bishops, 
mission  to  the  armed  candidate  of  his  own  race.     Even 
Wulfstan,  the  friend  of  Harold,  might  not  feel  himself 
equally  bound   to   Eadgar,   and   his   later   conduct   may 
perhaps  show  that,  in  face  of  the  invasion   of  William, 
he  was   not   unlikely  to  play  the  part  of  Jeremiah   in 
face  of  the  invasion  of  Nabuchodonosor.     We  may  sus- 
pect too  that  the  Lotharingian  Prelate  of  Hereford,  and 
his  'brethren   of  Wells    and    Sherborne,   would    not   be 
specially  zealous  in  the  national  cause.     We  need  not 
suspect  them  of  actual   treason,  but  to   exhort  to   sub- 
mission to  the  Conqueror  after  the  death  of  Harold  would 
bear  an  aspect  quite  different  from  an  attempt  to  weaken 
the  national  power  of  resistance  while  the  King  still  lived. 
Even  a  national  and  patriotic  writer,  speaking  with  the 
experience  of  a  few   weeks  later,  argues  that  an  early 
submission  would   have   been   the  wisest    course.^      The 
minds  of  foreign  churchmen  would  be  specially  open  to 
those  spiritual  influences  which  William  had  contrived  to 
array  on  his  side.    Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  arg^e 
that,  in  the  great  assize  of  Senlac,  the  judgement  of  God 


Worcester  man,  traces  bia  career  with  special  interest ;  the  Norman 
writers  mention  Stigand,  naturally  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  Primates 
in  their  eyes.  So  Will.  Pict.  140  (followed  by  Bendt,  37731)  ;  **  Interea 
Stigandus  Cantuariensis  Arobipnesnl,  qui,  sicnt  exoellebat  opibus  atque 
dignitate,  ita  oonsnltis  plurimbm  apud  Anglos  poterat,  cum  filiis  Algardi 
aliisque  pmpotentibus,  proelium  minantur." 

*  They  are  mentioned  a  little  later  by  Florence  among  the  Bishops  and 
others  who  submitted  to  William  at  Berkhampstead. 

'  The  Worcester  (Chronicler,  after  describing  the  submission  of  Berk- 
hampstead, adds ;  "  And  )>tBt  wss  micel  unrssd  )>tBt  man  ceror  swa  ne  dyde, 
)»  hit  Ood  betan  nolde  for  urum  synnum." 

VOL.  in.  M  m 
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OHAP.  XVI.  had  been  visibly  given  on  behalf  of  the  invader,  and  that 

thoae  who  continued  to  fight  against  him  would  incur  the 

guilt  of  fighting  against  Ood. 

"EMidgKt  But  such  arguments^  if  used,  were  as  yet  of  none  efiect. 

«wm»ngy  Young  Eadgar  was  regularly  elected  King.    Whether  he 

crowned.    ^^  cTowned  we  are  not  distinctly  told.    Every  motive 

of  policy  would  plead  for  a  coronation  as  speedy  as  the 

coronation  of  Harold.      But  the  election  of  Harold  had 

taken  place  during  one  of  the  Church's  solemn  seasons, 

and  it  was  possible  to  perform  the  ceremony  before  the 

festival  was  over.    But  if  the  coronation  of  Eadgar  was 

to  take  place  on  one  of  the  days  usually  chosen  for  such 

solemnities,  it  would  have  to  be  delayed  till  the  Feast 

Theooro-   of  Christmas.     In  all  probability  the  rite  was  fixed  for 

^bably     that  festival,  and,  when  the  festival  came,  the  rite  had 

tlu^^hriflt-  ^  ^  performed  on  another.    Eadgar  then  never  was  full 

mai*  King,  King  crowned  and  anointed.     But  his  authority 

was  acknowledged,  and  he  performed  at  least  one  kingly 

act.      The  Gk>lden   Borough   of   Saint  Peter  lacked    an 

Death  of    Abbot.    The  patriot  Leofric,  wounded  in  the  great  battle, 

Leofric,      bad  found  his  way  home,  and  had  died  on  the  Festival  of 

November  ^j  Saints.^     The  monks  of  his  house  forthwith  chose 

Brand        their  Provost  Brand  as  his  successor,  and  sent  him  to 

^^l^^^       Eadgar  for  the  royal  confirmation.^     His  recq>tion  was 

and  con-     feyourable;  he  received  his  staff  from  the  hands  of  the 

finned  by  ' 

Eadgar.      JStheling.^    But  we  shall  see  that  this  acknowledgement 
of  the  national  candidate  on  the  part  of  the  monks  of 

'  See  above,  p.  501. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "  Da  ciuan  }»  munecas  to  abbot  Brand  prouoet, 
fox^an  )wt  he  wes  iwi0e  god  man,  and  swilSe  wia  ;  and  lenden  him  ^  to 
iEdgar  A^eling,  forfkm  pet  pe  lamdfolc  toendon  pcet  he  teeolde  eyng  vm/iikn,** 
These  words  certainly  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  Eadgar  was  not  "full 
King/'  that  he  was  not  crowned.  Thierry  places  the  story  of  Brand  later, 
after  William's  coronation,  perhaps  because  the  Chronicler  goes  on  to  speak 
of  "cyng  Willelm."  But  that  entry  was  evidently  made  later  than  1066, 
perhaps  after  the  sad  events  of  1070. 

>  lb.  "  And  se  iEMing  hit  him  geatte  )»  bli)>olioe." 
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Peterborough  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  invader  chap.  xvi. 
which  called  for  a  heavy  atonement. 

The  nation  had  thus  chosen  a  successor  to  the  King  who  The  Lon- 
had  died  on  Senlac.      The  cry  of  every  patriotic  heart  and  othera 
was  for  a  vigorous  carrjdng  on  the  war  with  the  invader.  ^^^  ^^^ 
The  citizens  of  London^  above  all^  were  eager  to  hazard  l>ftttle. 
another  battle.^    The  chances  of  such  an  enterprise  were  Chanoes  of 
still  far  from  being  hopeless.     The  slaughter  of  Fulford^ 
of  Stamfordbridge^  and  of  Senlac  had  indeed  b^en  frightful^ 
and^  as  ever^  it  had  fallen  most  heavily  on  the  best  portions 
of  the  army^  on  the  King's  Thegns  and  the  Housecarls. 
Still  the  strengtii  of  England  was  far  bom  being  broken, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  MMred  or  Eadmund  would  have 
been  perfectly  ready  to  risk  a  fourth  battle.     But  there 
was  no  Alfred  or  Eadmund  now  to  lead  the  forces  of 
England.    The  King-elect  was  young  and  inexperienced,' 
and  those  whom  England  looked  to  as  her  leaders  again 
proved  Pithless.    Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  consented  Badwine 
to  the  election  of  Eadgar,  as  nine  months  before  they  kere  with- 
had  consented  to  the  election  of  Harold,     But  of  giving  ^j^^®^ 
loyal  support  to  either  prince  they  never  dreamed.     The 
forces  of  Northumberland  were  again  refused  to  the  defence 
of  Wessex.     For  Wessex,  for  East-Anglia,  Eadgar  and 
William  might  strive   as  they  would.     William  would 
perhaps  be  content  with  that  portion  of  the  realm  which 
formed  the  immediate  possession  of  the  personal  foe  whom 
he  had  overthrown.    With  the  House  of  Leofiic,  with  the 
men  of  Northumberland,  William  had  no  quarrel.    Perhaps 
he  might  be  content  not  to  attack  them.     At  all  events, 
the  forces  of  Northumberland  and  North-western  Mercia 

^  Fkr.  Wig.  1066.  "Ad  pugnam  descendere  multi  se  pazavere.'*  He 
had  just  before  spoken  of  tiie  citisenB  and  the  "  bntsecarla."  Cf.  Guy  of 
Amiena,  653 ; 

'*  SjMndt  £(unA  volans  quod  habet  Londonia  Regem  ; 
Gaudet  et  Anglorum  qui  superest  populaa." 
*  On  the  age  of  Eadgar  see  Appendix  00. 
M  m  2 
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OHAP.  xvT.  would  be  better  reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  own 

homes.    Eadwine  and  Morkere  then^  with  the  levies  of 

their  Earldoms,   withdrew  to  Northnmberland,  and  left 

Eadgar  and  England  to  their  fate.^ 

Resistance      This  was  the  consummation  of  the  manifold  treasons  of 

aft^^     the  sons  of  ^Ifgar.     An  united  England  might  yet  have 

of^°"    resisted;  for  a  divided  England  there  was  no  hope.    A 

"J^^-        people  who  could  not  agree  under  any  leader  of  their  own 

race^  became  of  necessity  the  prey  of  the  stranger.^  But  the 

fault  rested  wholly  with  the  men  who  preferred  their  own 

selfish  interests  to  the  public  welfare.     The  patriotic  zeal 

of  the  men  of  London  was  thwarted  by  the  base  secession 

No  further  of  the  Northern  traitors.     By  their  act  all  was  lost.    After 

oombina-    the  day  of  Senlac  William  never  again  met  Englishmen 

wuu^^'^^  a  pitched  battle.     He  experienced  much  gallant  local 

resistance  before  his  power  was  fully  established  over  the 

whole  land.    But  never  again  did  he  see  the  forces  of  all 

England^  or  even  the  forces  of  all  Wessex^  drawn  oat 

against  him.     Indeed  it  does  not  seem  that  any  English 

weapon,  save  those  of  the  great  city  itself,  was  again  lifted 

against  him  till  his  formal  investiture  with  the  kingship 

of  England  enabled  him  to  treat  all  ftirther  opposition  as 

rebellion. 


wmiam  While  England  was  thus  betrayed  and  ruined  within  the 
Hastings,  walls  of  London,  the  Conqueror  was,  step  by  step,  taking 
^^*^*^'5-pogge8sion  of  the  devoted  land.     He  had  returned,  as  we 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  '*  lidem  Comites  .  .  .  cum  eo  se  pugnam  inituros  pro* 
miserey  sed  . . .  suum  auzilium  ab  eis  retraxere  et  cum  suo  exercitu  domum 
rediemnt."  So  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  iii.  247  ;  "  Quod  [their  own  election] 
frustra  oonati,  Northanhimbriam  disoesserant,  ex  suo  oonjectantes  ingenio 
numquam  illuc  Willelmum  esse  yenturum."  The  two  accounts  fill  up  gaps 
in  each  other,  but  there  is  no  essential  contradiction. 

'  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  **  Ita  Angli,  qui,  in  unum  coSuntee  sententiam, 
potuissent  patriae  reformare  ruinam,  dum  nullum  ex  suis  yolunt,  alienum 
induxerunt."  This  distinct  assertion  of  the  possibility  of  saocessful  resist- 
ance after  Senlac  should  be  noted. 
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have  seen^  to  Hastings^  in  the  hope  of  receiving  an  imme-  ohap.  zvi. 
diate  submission.^  In  that  hope  he  remained  in  his  camp 
for  five  days.^  During  that  time  he  also  received  some  re- 
inforcements from  Normandy  to  supply  the  serious  losses 
which  the  battle  had  inflicted  on  his  army.^  As  no  English 
homagers  came  in  to  him^  he  now  thought  it  time  to  set 
forth  to  follow  up  his  great  success  by  force  of  arms.  But  He  does 
he  had  no  mtention  of  marching  at  once  upon  London.  It  at  onoe  on 
again  was  William's  policy  to  bide  his  time.  He  no  doubt  ^"**®'*- 
fully  understood  the  state  of  the  case ;  he  felt  certain  that 
the  divided  land^  deprived  of  its  one  bom  leader,  would 
never  organize  any  general  or  effective  resistance.  He 
knew  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  either  be  able  to  over- 
come local  resistance  piecemeal,  or  else  the  English,  unable 
to  unite  imder  a  single  native  chief,  would  submit  to  him 
in  sheer  despair.  It  was  therefore  his  policy  not  to  hasten. 
But  it  was  equally  his  policy  not  to  remain  idle.  His 
policy  in  fact  was  much  the  same  in  England  as  it  had 
been  in  Maine.  Political  and  military  reasons  alike  bade 
him  to  secure  the  south-eastern  portions  of  England  before 
he  hazarded  any  attack  on  the  great  city.  Six  days  there- 
fore after  the  battle,  William  began  his  eastward  march 
along  the  south  coast. 

The  first  point  which  he  reached  was  Bomney,  where  he  He  marches 
was  within  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Elingdom  of  Kent.  October  20, 
Bomney  was,  in  those  days,  no  less  than  Peyensey ,  a  famous 
haven,  but  the  physical  agencies  which  have  wrought  so 

*  See  abo7e,  p.  525. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  597  ; 

**  Hastingas  porttls  castris  turn  quinqae  diebns 
Mansit,  et  ad  Doveram  vertit  abinde  viam." 
The  affidr  of  Bomney  is  passed  by. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  f<$r  upp  mid  eallon  his  here  pe  him  to  Ic^e 
wce$,  and  him  syfSfhn  fram  ofer  b&  c<5m."  See  above,  p.  433.  The  words  in 
Italics  mark  William's  loss  as  more  serious  than  might  have  been  gathered 
from  the  run  of  the  story. 
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mn<sh  change  along  Uiat  whole  line  of  ooast^  have  destroyed 
the  importance  of  the  town  by  removing  the  sea  firom  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Like  most  of  the  havens  of  this 
coast,  it  was  endowed  with  special  privileges,  and  in  return 
for  them  it  was  expected  to  take  its  share  in  the  naval 
defence  of  the  land.^  The  men  of  Bomney  had  not  been 
slack  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  They  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  some  time  before  the  great  battle,^  cut  in  pieces  a 
body  of  Norman  stragglers,  for  whose  blood  William  now 
came  to  take  vengeance.  It  was  his  policy  now,  as  ever, 
to  be  harsh  wherever  he  met  with  resistance  and  gentle  to 
all  who  submitted  easily.  The  line  of  his  march  was 
marked  by  ceaseless  ravage,^  ravage  inflicted,  no  doubt, 
like  the  ravages  before  the  battle,  with  a  deliberate  purpose. 
Before  the  battle,  he  had  wished  to  provoke  Harold  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  his  suffering  subjects.^  He  now 
wished  to  strike  terror,  and  thereby  to  bring  about  sub- 
mission. Harrying  then  as  he  went,  William  reached 
Bomney.  The  words  which  describe  his  doings  there  are 
short,  pithy,  and  terrible.  "  He  took  what  vengeance  he 
would  for  the  slaughter  of  his  men.''* 


^  Domesday,  4  h.  **  Rex  habet  omne  Renritium  ab  eia,  et  ipai  habent 
omnes  consuetodines  et  alias  forisfkctas  pro  servitio  maris,  et  sunt  in  manu 
regis."  ■  See  above,  p.  41 1. 

'  Cbron.  Wig.  1066.  **  He  f<5r  upp  mid  eallon  his  here  .  .  .  and  hex^gode 
ealne  )K)ne  ende  )»  he  oferferde."  So  Florence  ;  "  Interea  Comes  Willel- 
mus  Sath-Saxoniam,  Cantiam,  Suthamtunensem  provinciam,  Suthregiam, 
Middel  -  Sazoniam,  Heortfordensem  provinciam  devastabat,  et  villas  cre- 
mare  hominesque  interficere  non  cessabat.*'  This  quite  upsets  the  contrary 
description  in  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  247)  ;  **  Sensim  ergo  Willelmus, 
ut  triumphatorem  decebat,  cum  exeroitu,  non  hostili  sed  regali  modo  pro- 
grediens,  urbem  regni  maximam  Londoniam  petit."  The  notion  of  a 
peaceful  progress  was  probably  suggested  by  the  quiet  surrender  of  so 
many  towns ;  but  then  it  was  simply  through  the  terror  of  William's 
ravages  that  they  surrendered.  Compare  the  surrender  of  London  to 
Swend  in  1013.    See  vol.  i.p.  397. 

*  See  above,  p.  410. 

'  Will.  Pict.  139.  **  Humatis  autem  suis,  dispositAque  custodiA  Hastingas 
eum  strenuo  prsefecto,  Romanserium  accedens,  quam  placuit  poenam  exegit 
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The  next  point  of  bis  march  was  one  where  he  might  ohap.  xvi. 
expect  to  be  checked  by  an  obstacle  such  as  he  would  He 
seldom  meet  with  in  any  part  of  the  land  which  he  had  ^o  Dover, 
entered.^      The  famous  cliff  of  Dover  was  abready  de-^^^"- 
fended  by  a  castle  before  which  William   might   have  Dover 
looked  for  a  siege  as  long  and  as  weary  as  those  which 
he   had    gone  through  before   Brionne^   Dom&ont^  and 
Arques.     The  town  of  Dover  lies,  like  that  of  Hastings^ 
between  two  heights.    The  easternmost  of  the  two  had 
been  made  a  post  of  defence  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
conquerors^  and  it  had  not  been  neglected  either  by  the 
Kentish  Kings  or  by  the  West-Saxon  rulers  who  succeeded 
them.     The  tower  of  Roman  work^  the  famous  Pharos^  is 
still  there ;  there  too  is  an  ancient  churchy  lately  recovered 
from  desecration,  which  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of 
English  Christianiiy.'    Few  buildings  in  England  show  us 
so  well  how  the  first  believers  of  our  race  strove,  under  the 
guidance  of  Roman  missionaries,  to  reproduce  the  works  of 
Roman  skill  in  their  lowlier  temples.     The  eye  of  Earl  Work*  of 
Harold  had  marked  the  importance  of  the  site,  and  the  spot  Dover, 
which  lay  so  temptingly  open  to  an  invading  enemy  had 

pro  clade  suonim."  The  affair  of  Bomney  seema  to  he  mentioned  by  no 
other  writer,  except  Benott,  who  follows  William  of  Poitiers,  and  thus 
(57686)  tranalates  the  last  words ; 

*•  Por  e'en  ert  mult  vers  eus  irid, 
Laidement  lor  fist  comparer." 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  140.  The  same  remark  on  the  abeenoeof  castles  in  Eng- 
land IB  made  by  Wace  (6454)  when  describing  the  conquest  of  England  by 
Swend ; 

"  N'i  aveit  gairee  fortelesce,  Mais  li  Barunc  de  Normendie, 

Ne  tur  de  pierre  ne  bretesce.      Quant  U  orent  la  Seignorie, 
Se  n'esteit  en  vieille  cit^,  Tirent  chastels  d  fermetes 

Ki  close  fust  d^antiquit^  ;  Turs  de  pierre,  murs  h  fosses." 

'  The  history  of  the  church  in  Dover  Castle  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Mr.  Pucklein  his  work  on  the  Church  and  Castle  of  Dover  (Oxford,  1864), 
but  his  argument  is^somewhat  obscured  by  dreams  about  the  ancient  British 
Church.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  existing  building  dates  firom  the  time 
of  Eadbald,  an  opinion  in  which  I  am  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.G.  Scott. 
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CHAP.  xTi.  been  made  secure  against  all  attack.^  It  may  well  be  that 
the  evil  deed  of  Eustace  had  called  special  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  town.  And  Harold^  the 
observant  pilgrim  and  traveller,  who  had  so  carefully 
studied  all  that  Gaul  had  to  offer  him,  as  he  introduced 
the  latest  improvements  of  Norman  ecclesiastical  art  into 
his  church  at  Waltham,  introduced  also  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  Norman  military  art  into  his  castle  at  Dover.' 

strength  of  A  fortress  arose,  of  whose  strength,  both  from  its  position 
and  from  its  defences,  Norman  writers  speak  with  all 
respect;  a  fortress  whose  &me  had  crossed  the  sea,  and 
whose  surrender  William  was  said  to  have  specially  de- 
manded as  being  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  keys  of  Eng- 
land.^ The  castle  on  the  cliff  was  commonly  deemed  to  be 
safe  against  all  assailants,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  country  had  sought  for  shelter  within  its 
precincts,  when  the  invading  host  drew  nigh.^ 

Dover  That  a  fortress  like  this  should  have  been  surrendered 

without  without  a  blow  not  only  moves  our  indignation,  but  moves 
our  amazement  also,  when  we  think  of  the  valour  which 

»  Wid.  Amb.  603  ; 

"  Est  ibi  mons  alius,  striotum  mare,  littus  opacum ; 

Hinc  hostes  dtiiis  Anglica  Begna  petont. 

8ed  castrum  Doyene  pendens  a  vertioe  montis, 

Hostes  rejidens,  littora  tuta  facit." 

William  of  Poitiers  also  (140)  enlarges  on  the  strength  of  the  position  ; 

"Situm  est  id  castellum  in  rupe  mari  contiguA^  qu»  naturaliter  acuta 

undique  ad  hoc  ferramentis  elaborata  inoLsa^  in  speciem  muri  directissimft 

altitudine,   quantum   sagittse  jactus  peimetiri  potest,  conBurgit,  quo  in 

latere  und&  marinft  alluitur." 

'  That  the  castle  which  William  found  was  the  work  of  Harold  seems 
Implied  in  the  demand  of  William  as  described  by  William  of  Poitien  (108) 
that  Harold  should  give  up  to  him  *'  Castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  sumptu 
suo  communitum."  The  castle  already  fortified  by  Harold  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  other  castles  which  were  to  be  built ''  ubi  voluntas  Ducis 
ea  firmari  juberet.*' 

*  See  above,  pp.  241,  245. 

*  VITiU.  Pict.  139.  "Hinc  Doveram  contendit,  ubi  populum  innumer- 
abilem  congregatum  acceperat,  quod  locus  ille  inexpugnabilis  videbatur.** 
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Englishmen  had  just  before  shown  at  Senlac  and  which  ohaf.  xyi. 
they  were  again  to  show  at  York  and  at  Ely.^     Eng- 
lishmen were  undoubtedly  far  better   used  to  fighting 
pitched  battles  than  they  were  to  either  the  defence  or 
the  attack  of  fortified  places.    And  it  has  been  conjectured 
with  some  probability  that  the  garrison  placed  to  defend 
the  castle  against  attack  from  the  sea  might,  when  the 
invader  had  actually  landed  at  another  pointy  have  joined 
the  King's  muster  and  have  fought  and  died  along  with 
the  rest  of  his  personal  following.'    Whatever  was  the 
cause^  the  fact  is  certain.    Before  William  had  thrown  up 
a  bank  or  shot  an  arrow  against  the  castle  of  Dover^  town 
and  castle  were  freely  surrendered  into  his  hands.^    It  was  William's 
now  as  plainly  his  policy  to  show  himself  mild  and  debonair       ^^^' 
as  it  had  been  his  policy  at  Bomney  to  show  himself 
beyond  measure  stark.^    The  men  of  Dover  were^  according 
to  William's  code,  rebels  who  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  who  were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.   To  do  them  any 
wanton  harm  was  wholly  against  his  scheme  of  conduct. 
But  some  of  the  unruly  soldiers  of  his  army  felt  themselves  The  town 
defrauded  of  their  expected  plunder,  and  they  had  recourse  taUy 
to  the  usual  Norman  means  of  destruction.     Fire  was  as  *>'*™®^* 


^  Will.  Pict.  139.     "EjuB  propinquitate  Angli  peroulsi,  neqne  nature 
vel  operiB  mnnimento  neqne  moltitndini  virorum  confidunt." 
'  See  Lappenberg,  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  103,  ed.  Thorpe. 
'  Guj  of  Amiens  (599)  makes  the  men  of  Dover  meet  William  while 
still  on  his  march  firom  Eomney  ; 

'*  Neo  medium  oompUrat  iter,  quum  territus  illi 
Ocourrit  populus  partus  in  obeequio, 
Obtulit  et  claves  cMtri  portasque  reclusas : 
Testatur  simnlana  yelle  subesse  sibi." 
But  William  of  Poitiers  (140)  merely  says  that  the  fire  took  place  "quum 
castellan!  supplices  deditionem  pararent."    It  is  possible  that  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  and  that  the  castle  did  not 
surrender  till  William  entered  the  town.    ' '  Simulans,"  in  Guy,  must  simply 
mean  that  the  submission  was  forced,  and  contrary  to  the  real  wishes  of 
those  who  made  it ;  he  clearly  does  not  mean  to  imply  any  treachery. 
*  See  yol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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oHAf.  XVI.  freely  used  at  Dover  as  it  had  been  at  Majenne  or  at 

Dinan^  but  this  time  it  was  used  without  any  order  from 

Duke  William  for  its  use.    A  large  part  of  the  town  was 

WilUmn     bumed.*   But  the  politic  liberality  of  the  Duke  made  good 

good  the     their  losses  to  the  owners  of  the  destroyed  houses,'  and 

own^.  *  *'^®  offenders  were  only  sheltered  from  punishment  by  their 

numbers  and  by  the  baseness  of  their  condition.^    William 

He  remained  at  Dover  eight  days.     He  further  strengthened 

ens  the      ^^^  fortifioations  of  the  castle/  which  now  received  that 

castle.        NormAU  garrison  with  which  Harold  had  failed  to  people 

it.     The  sick»  who  were  a  numerous  body^  were  left  behind, 

and  William  marched  on^  ready  to  receive  other  surrenders 

or  to  subdue  other  opponents.^ 

The  The  politic  severity  of  William  at  Bomney  and  his  no 

totnirsub-  l®^  politic  lenity  at  Dover  did  their  work  effectually.  There 

"^^  was  no  Eling,  no  national  army^  in  the  field ;  each  town 

^  Will.  Pict.  140.  "  Annigeri  exercitfts  nostri  pneds  onpidine  ignem  in- 
jecerunt.  Flaznma  levitate  8U&  yolitans  pleraque  corripuit."  Gay  does  not 
mention  the  fire,  but  William's  account  is  confirmed  by  Domesday^  i  ;*'ln 
ipso  prime  adventu  ejus  [Regis  Willelmi]  in  Angliam  fait  ipsa  villa  combusta.** 
'  WilL  Pict.  u.  B.  "  Dux,  nolens  incommoda  eorum  qui  seoum  dedi- 
tionaliter  agere  cceperant,  pretium  dedit  restituendarom  tsdiam,  aliaqae 
amiua  recompensavit."  Guy,  on  the  other  hand  (607),  uses  words  which 
might  be  understood  as  meaning  that  William  expelled  the  English  in- 
habitants and  planted  a  Norman  colony  ; 

' '  Clayibus  acceptis.  Rex  intrans  moBnia  castri, 
Prsdcipit  AngligenJs  evacuare  domes. 
Hos  introduxit  per  quos  sibi  regna  subegit, 
Unumquemque  suum  misit  ad  hoepitiam." 
Certainly  Domesday  shows  singularly  few  English  owners  at  Dover,  l>ut 
this  is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  severe  administration  of  Odo  than  to 
any  acts  of  William  at  this  time.     And  Guy  perhaps  only  meant  that 
William  quartered  his  sick  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Severihs  animadTerti  prasoepisset  in  auctoresinoendii, 
ni  yilitas  et  numerositas  ipsorum  oocultavisset  eos." 

*  lb.  '*  Becepto  castro,  que  minus  enmt  per  dies  ooto  addidit  finnamenta." 

*  lb.  "  Gustodiam  inibi  relinquens  et  dysenteric  languentes."  He  had 
just  before  said,  "  Milites  illic  reoentibus  carnibus  et  aquft  utentes,  multi 
proluvio  ventris  exstuicti  sunt,  plurimi  in  extremum  vltse  debilitati  dis- 
crimen."    Then  William  "  ad  perdomandum  quos  deyicit  profidsoitur.'' 
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or  difitrict  bad  to  shift  for  itself  and  to  defend  itself  how  ohap.  xti. 
it  could.    The  examples  of  Bomney  and  Dover  showed  that^ 
for  each  isolated  place,  submission  was  a  safer  coarse  than 
resistance.    The  fear  of  William's  name  fell  upon  all  the  H^iiiMroliM 
towns  and  villages  of  Kent,  and  they  were  not  slow  ino^iterbnij 
making  tiieir  submission.^     First  among  them  was  ^^^^^w^^ 
head  of  the  ancient  Elingdom,  the  famous  metropolis  of  o^vesthe 
England.^     As  William  was  on  his  march  from  Dover  to  of  the  dty 
Canterbury,  messengers  met  him  bearing  the  submission  ®"*^*'°***' 
of  the  city.   They  bror^ht  hostages  and  the  tribute  due  by 
custom  from  the  citizens  to  the  King.^    The  example  of 
the  local  capital  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  towns  of 
the  shire.     From  all  parts  of  Kent  men  came  to  do  their 
homage  to  the  Conqueror^  to  offer  him  gifts,  and,  as  his 
own  poet  adds,  to  kiss  his  feet.^    At  an  unknown  point  in 

*  Wid.  Amb.  6ii  ; 

''  Illiob  pervasit  terror  vicinia  castri, 

Urbes  et  burgos,  oppida  qmeque  replens.** 
Every  one  knows  the  legend,  followed  by  Thieny  and,  heaitatingly,  also  by 
Lappenberg  (105),  about  the  Kentish  men  coming  with  boughs  in  their 
hands  and  extorting  from  William  a  confirmation  of  their  rights.  It  oomes 
from  William  Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  1786,  and  it  has,  as  &r  as  T  know,  no  better 
authority.  The  tale  describes  the  Kentishmen  as  led  by  Stigand,  who 
was  then  undoubtedly  in  London.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Kent 
was  better  treated  than  the  rest  of  England ;  as  it  was  put  under  Odo,  it 
was  perhaps  treated  a  little  worse.  William  no  doubt  promised  to  the 
Kentishmen  the  preserratlon  of  their  ancient  laws,  but  this  be  did  to 
Englishmen  everywhere. 

'  WilLPict.  140.  "  Contremuit  etiam  potens  metropolis  metu,  et  ne  fun- 
dituB  caderet  uUatenus  resistendo,  maturavit  impetrare  statum  obediendo." 
'  lb.     *'Occurruiit  nltro  Cantuarii  baud  procul  ^  Doverft,  juimnt  fideli- 
tatem,  dant  obsides.*'    So  Gruy,  613  ; 

**  Nobilior  reliquis  urbe  CSantorberia  dicta> 
MiBsiB  legatis,  prim*  tributa  tulit." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  615  ; 

"  Post  alisB  plures  nimium  sua  jura  timentes, 
Begi  sponte  sul^  munera  grata  ferunt. 


Omnes  dona  ferunt  et  sub  juga  eolla  reponunt ; 
Flexis  popIitibuB  osoula  dant  pedibus.'* 
He  likens  them  to  flies  settling  on  a  wound. 
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GHAP.  xYi.  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbmy,  known  as  the  Broken 

cMipt  at     Tower,  William  pitched  his  camp^  and,  like  his  rival  earlier 

tiie  Broken  jj^  the  year/  he  was  here  somewhat  cheeked  in  his  progress 

October  51.  by  a  severe  sickness.'    Like  Harold^  he  is  said  to  have 

His  sick-    struggled  with  all  his  power  against  the  weakness  of  the 

flesh ;  but  it  is  plain  that  his  sickness  acted  as  a  real  check 

to  his  advance,  for  he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

Kentish  capital  for  a  whole  month.^     But  even  this  time 

of  constrained  inaction  was  not  wasted.     Where  William 

could  not  be  present  in  the  fleshy  he  could  be  present  by 

the  terror  of  his  name  and  in  the  persons  of  his  messengers. 

Kent  and  Sussex  might  now  be  looked  on  as  conquered. 

He  sendi    William  now  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  the  West,  and 

AH  emb&ssv 

to  Win-      sought  for  the  submission  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  West- 

^^^^'-       Saxon  Kings.     Winchester,  the  city  of  Alfred  and  Cnut, 
Poiitionof  ,,..«.     ^^  .    ,, 

Eadgyth.  once  the  mommg^gift  of  Emma,  was  now  agam  the  morn- 
ing-gift and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  widowed  Eadgyth.* 
It  was  on  every  ground,  political  and  military,  a  great  object 
to  obtain  early  possession  of  so  important  a  city.  It  was 
also  a  manifest  part  of  William's  policy  to  put  himself  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  widow  of  the  King  whose  law- 
ful successor  he  gave  himself  out  to  be.  Out  of  deference, 
we  are  told,  to  the  widowed  Lady,  he  would  not  appear 
before  the  city  in  any  military  array ;  he  simply  sent  messen- 
gers to  the  magistrates  of  Winchester  asking  for  submission 

*  See  above,  p.  358. 

■  Will.  Pict.  140.  "Veniena  poetero  die  ad  Fractam  Turrim  castra 
metatus  est,  quo  in  loco  grayis8iin&  sui  corporis  valetudine  animofl  famili- 
ariom  pari  contulerit  sBgritudine."  . 

'  William  of  Poitiers  goes  on,  "Volens  autem  publicum  bonum,  ne 
exercitus  egeetate  rerum  necessariarum  laboraret,  noluit  indulgere  sibi  moras 
ibi  agendo."  But  that  he  did  jM»t  go  fSftr  £rom  Canterbury  is  plain  from 
Guy,  623  ; 

**  Per  spatium  mensis  cum  gente  perendinat  illic, 
Post  ali6  vadit  castra  locare  sibi." 
Guy  does  not  mention  William's  illness,  but  his  mention  of  the  month's 
delay  quite  agrees  with  it. 

*  See  Appendix  K. 
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and  tribute.^     Eadgyth,  as  we   have  seen^   was  perhaps  chap.  xvi. 
actually  William's  partisan ;  at  all  events  she  had  no  mo- 
tive to  run  any  risk  either  on  behalf  of  the  young  Eadgar 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Mercian  brothers.     She  took  counsel  Winchester 
with  the  chief  men  of  her  city,  and  the  result  of  their  "^  ™* 
debates  was  at  once  to  offer  their  submission  to  the  Duke, 
accompanied  with  g^s  both  from  the  Lady  and  from  the 
citizens."    William  had  not  yet  been  two  months  in  Eng- 
land; since  his  great  victory  he  had  had  no  occasion  to 
strike  a  blow;  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  England,  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  and  the  ancient  temporal 
capital,  were  already  in  his  hands. 

But  there  was  one  spot  where  another  spirit  reigned;  London 
there  was  one  city  which  even  now  had  no  mind  to  bow  '^^ 
to  the  invader.     The  men  of  London,  whose  forefathers 
had  beaten  back  Swend  and  Cnut,  whose  brothers  had  died 
around  the  Standard  of  Harold,  were  not  men  to  surrender 
their  mighty  city,  defended  by  its  broad  river  and  its 
Roman  walls,^  without  at  least  meeting  the  invader  in  the  WiUiam 
field.    William,  master  of  Dover,  Canterbury,  and  Win- fopLo^don. 
Chester,  now  directed  his  march  along  the  old  Roman  road,  f.^*^'*"^" 

»  Wid.  Amb.  625  ; 

"  Gnincestram  misit,  mandat  primatibus  nrbis, 
T7t  £EUsiunt  alii,  ferre  tribnta  dbi. 
Hanc  Regina 'tenet  Regis  de  dote  prions 
Hetguardi :  quare  dedecus  esse  putat 
Sic  sibi  concessam  si  vadit  toUere  sedem  ; 
Solum  yectigal  postulat  atque  fidem." 
The  embassy  to  Winchester  is  not  mentioned  by  William  of  Poitiers. 
•  Wid.  Amb.  631; 

"  Un2k  primates  Begins  oonsuluerant, 
niaque  ooncedens  ferre  petita  jnbet. 
Taliter  et  Regis  pnecepto  spirat  nterqne, 
Nam  dominse  pariter  et  sua  dona  ferunt.** 


»  lb.  639; 


^  A  laeyft  maris,  a  deztris  flumine  tnta, 
Hostes  nee  metutt,  nee  pavet  arte  capi.' 
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CHAP.  ZYL  diiedily  on  the  great  citj.^  He  marched  on,  ravaging^ 
burnings  and  slangfatering  as  he  went^^  and  drew  near  to 
the  Bonthem  bank  of  the  river.  One  account  seems  to  de« 
scribe  him  as  occupying  Westminster — ^therefore  as  cross* 
ing  the  river— «s  phmting  his  militaiy  engines  by  Saint 
Peter's  minster,  and  as  beginnings  or  at  least  threatening,  a 
formal  siege  of  the  city.^  But  nothing  in  the  whole  stoiyis 
plainer  than  that  William  did  not  cross  the  river  till  long 
after.  A  more  credible  version  represents  him  as  sending 
before  him  a  body  of  five  hundred  knights,  whether  simply 
to  reconnoitre  or  in  the  hope  of  gaining  anything  by  a 

Skirmiih,    sudden  attack.    The  citizens  sallied;  a  skirmish  followed; 

ing  of    '  the  English  were    beaten    back  within  the  walls;    the 

^^'  southern  suburb  of  the  ciiy,  Southwark,  where  Oodwine 
had  waited  in  his  own  house  for  the  gathering  of  two 
memorable  assemblies,  was  gfiven  to  the  flames.^  The 
pride  of  the  citizens  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  lowered 

>  Wid.  Amb.  635  ; 

'*  Rex  sic  pacaius  tentoria  fiza  reBolvit, 

Quo  populosa  nitet  Londona  verUt  iter." 
'  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  534. 

*  The  expreflsions  of  Guy  (663  et  eeqq.)  seem  distinctly  to  assert  a  siege. 
We  read,  for  instance, 

«  Densatis  castris  a  Imvk  moenia  cinxit." 
And  again,  "  .^Mificat  moles,  vervecis  cornua  ferro, 

Fabricat  et  talpas  urbis  ad  exddium.'* 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  account  in  William  of  Poitiers. 
Guy's  description  of  Westminster  (665)  is  worth  notice  ; 
"  Dimidias  leugte  spatio  dietabat  ab  nrbe 
Regia  regalis,  ante  decora  nimis, 
Fertur  ab  antiquis  qu»  Guest  vocitata  oolonis, 

Post  Petri  nomen  duzit  ab  ecclesiA. 
Providus  banc  sedem  sibi  Rex  elegit  ad  sedem. 

Quae  sibi  complaouit  jure  nee  immerit6  : 
Nam,  Ye!uti  patrum  testantur  geeta  prionim. 
Ex  solito  Beges  hie  diadema  ferunt." 
Guy  has  a  little  exaggerated  the  antiquity  of  Westminster  as  a  royal  dweU- 
ing-place. 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.  **  PrBsmissi  illo  equites  Normanni  quingenti  egressam 
contra  se  aciem  refugere  intra  mcenia  impigr^  compellunt,  terga  ottdentes. 
Mults  stragi  addunt  incendium,  cremantes  quidquid  8edi6ciorum  dtra 
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by  this  twofold  blow;^  but  it  is  plain  that  William  did  not  ohap.  xvi. 
yet  venture  any  direct  attack  on  the  city.     His  ships  were 
tax  away^  and  the  bridge  of  London  would  have  been  a  spot 
even  less  suited  for  an  onslaught  of  Norman  cavalry  than 
the  hill-side  of  Senlac.    He  trusted  to  the  gradual  working 
of  fear  and  of  isolation  even  on  the  hearts  of  those  valiant 
citizens.    He  kept  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  harry-  He  keeps 
ing  as  he  went,  through  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire,  right  bank 
till  at  Wallingford  a  ford  and  a  bridge  supplied  safe  and  ^^^^ 
convenient  means  of  crossing  for  his  army.^    He  was  now  an<i 
in  the  shire  of  the  brave  Sheriff  Godric,  in  a  King's  town,  to  Walling- 
part  of  which  seems  to  have  been  set  aside  as  a  sort  of^'^   ' 
special  barrack  or  garrison  for  the  King's   Housecarls.^ 
But  the  stout  heart  of  the  lord  of  Fifhide  had  ceased  to 
beat;  Sheriff  and  Housecarls  alike  had  dealt  their  last  blow 
for  England  on  the  far  South-Saxon  hill.    No  force  was 
ready  on  the  bridge  of  WaUingford  to  bar  the  approach  of 
the  invader.    He  passed  the  great  border  stream,  and  for  He  crosses 
the  first  time  set  foot  on  Mercian  soil.    He  was  now  on  the  into  Mer- 
old  battle-ground  of  Bensington,  where  Angle  and  Saxon,  ^^' 
now  being  fast  united  in  one  common  bondage,  had  in 
other  days  fought  out  their  border  quarrels/    He  passed 
beneath  the  hills,  so  marked  in  the  distance  by  their  well- 
known  clmnps,  where  the  Briton  had,  in  yet  earlier  days, 
bid  defiance  to  the  conquerors  of  the  world.    He  was  now 
within  the  Diocese  whence  the  voice  of  England  had  driven 
his  unworthy  countryman,  the  Norman  Ulf,  the  Bishop  who 

flumen  invenere."    On  Southwark  as  a  dwelling-place  of  Godwine,  see  vol. 

ii.  pp.  147.  329,  579. 

'  Will.  Pict.  141.  *'  Ut  malo  duplid  superba  ferooia  contundatur.*' 

'  lb.     "Dux,    progrediens    dein   quoquoyersam     placuit,    tranameato 

flumine  Taniesi,  vado  simul  atqueponte  adoppidum  Warengefortpervenit." 

Yet  WaUingford  is  on  the  West-Saxon  side  of  the  river. 

*  Domesday,  56.  '*  In  Baigo  de  Walingeford  .  . .  Rex  Edwardus  habuit 
xv.  acras  in  quibus  maaebant  huscarles."  The  customs  of  Wallingford  are 
given  at  great  length.     On  Wigod  of  Wallingford,  see  Appendix  PP. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  did  nought  bishopUke.^    He  was  now  within  the  Earldom 
which  his  own  hand  had  made  vacant^  when  he  avenged  the 
£dl  of  his  Spanish  horse  by  the  fall  of  a  son  of  Godwine.^ 
He  still      But  he  still  did  not  march  straight  upon  London.    His  plan 
march  on    evidently  was  to  surround  the  city  with  a  wide  circle  of 
reuon'o^    Conquered  and  desolated  country,  till  sheer  isolation  should 
his  ooune.  compel  its  defenders  to  submit.   South  and  west  of  London, 
he  was  master  fix)m  Dover  to  Wallingford ;  his  course  was 
now  to  march  on,  keeping  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
till  the  lands  north  and  east  of  London  should  be  as 
thoroughly  wasted  and  subdued  as  the  lands  south  of  the 
He  readhes  Thames.     He  followed  out  this  plan  till  he  reached  Berk- 
stead,         hampstead  in  Hertfordshire.^     But  by  this  time  the  spirit 
of  London  itself  had  failed.    The  blow  which  had  been  dealt 
at  Senlac  had  at  last  reached  the  heart  of  England.     At 
Berkhampstead  the  second  act  of  William's  great  work  was 
played  out.     The  Conquest  there  received  the  formal  ratifi- 
cation of  the  conquered.* 

^B^g^r  The  chief  military  command  in  London  was  in  the  hands 

chief  in 

command    of  the  wounded  Staller  Esegar,  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle- 

m     n  on.  gj^^^j^g^     jjjg  wound  was  so  severe  that  he  could  neither 

walk  nor  ride,  but  was  carried  about  the  city  in  a  litter.^ 

But  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  soul  of  all  the  counsels 

taken  by  the  defenders  of  London.*    The  defection  of  the 

Northern  Earls  had  left  him  the  layman  of  highest  rank 

in  the  city,  the  natural  protector  and  military  adviser  of 

Tale  of  his  the  young  King-elect.     A  tale  is  told  of  messages  which 

cations       ^'^  ^d  to  have  gone  to  and  fro  between  Esegar  and 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  117,  330.  *  See  above,  p.  485. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  hergode  .  .  .  [see  above,  p.  534,  note  3]  off 
)wet  he  com  to  Beorhhamstede."  So  Florence  ;  "Devastabat .  . .  donee  ad 
villam  que  Beorcham  nominatur  veniret." 

*  On  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead,  see  Appendix  PP. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  681.     See  above,  p.  502. 

*  lb.  685.     **  Omnibus  ille  tamen  primatibus  imperat  urbis  ; 

Ejus  in  auxilio  publica  res  agitur." 
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William.     But  it  is  hard  to  know  how  far  we  ought  to  ohap.  xvi. 
believe  a  story  which  implies  that  London  was  hesieged  J][^^*^' 
by  William,  which  it  certainly  was  not.^     William,  we 
are  told,  sent  a  secret  message  to  Esegar.     He  asked  only  William's 
for  a  formal  acknowledgement  of  his  right.     Let  William  gage, 
have  the  name  of  King,  and  all  things  in  the  Kingdom 
should  be  ruled  according  to  the  bidding  of  the  Sheriff  of 
the  Middle-Saxons.^    Es^;ar  listens;   he  has  no  intention 
of  yielding  even  thus  far,  but  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  dis- 
semble.    He  summons  an  Assembly,  among  the  members  Esegar 
of  which  we  may  possibly  discern  the  forerunners  of  the  an  aseem- 
famous  Aldermen  of  London.^    He  sets  forth  the  general  ^^L^ 
sad  estate  of  the  country  and  the  special  dangers  of  the » feigned 

*  c»  Bubmiiwion 

besieged  city.     It  would  be  prudent  to  send  a  cunning  to  WilUam. 
messenger  who  should  entrap  the  invader  with  wily  words. 
Let  him  offer  a  feigned  submission,  which  might  at  least 
cause  delay  and  stave  off  the  immediate  danger.^    The 

'  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  687  et  seqq.     I  confess 
that  these  stories  of  secret  messages  always  strike  me  as  somewhat  suspi- 
cious, to  say  nothing  of  the  misconception  of  the  state  of  things  involved 
in  the  description  of  London  as  a  besieged  town.     But  it  is  not  likely  that 
Guy  should  have  invented  the  name  and  the  whole  story  of  his  "Ans- 
gardns,"  and,  as  I  before  said  (see  above,  p.  424),  I  do  not  see  who  he 
can  be  except  the  Staller  and  Sheriff  Esegar.    About  the  siege,  Guy,  as 
before  (see  above,  p.  54a),  is  explicit.    Esegar  is  made  to  say  (699), 
"  Molls  et  erectcB  transcendit  maohina  turres, 
lotibus  et  lapidum  moenia  sdssa  ruunt." 
»  Wid.  Amb.  689  ; 

"  SolUm  Bex  vocitetur,  ait ;  sed  commoda  regni, 
Ut  jubet  Ansgardus,  subdita  cunota  regat.'* 
'  lb.  693  ;  "  Natu  majores,  omni  levitate  repulsft, 

A^rgregat." 
The  "natu  nugoree*'  may  of  course  be  simply  the  "yldestan  )>egna8** 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  78),  but  here  in  London  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  Alder- 
men in  the  later  sense. 
*  Wid.  Amb.  715  ; 

"  Aotutum  dodlis  noster  legatns  ut  host! 
Mittatur,  verbis  &llere  qui  satagat, 
Servitium  simulet,  necnon  et  foedera  pads, 
Et  dextras  dextr«  subdere,  si  jubeat." 
VOL.  III.  N  n 
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oHAP.  zvi.  mesBenger  went;   bat  to  deceive  William  was  found  to  be 
mimimiffnr  ^^  ^^^  ®"V  matter.    The  fox — ^it  is  his  own  poetical 
deceivodby  panegyrist  who   makes   the    comparison — ^is   not   to    be 
caught  in  a  trap  laid  in  open  day.^    William  pretends  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  Esegar,  the  exact  details  of  which 
are  not  told  us.^    But  he  wins  over  the  messenger  by 
crafty  speeches^  backed  by  gifts  and  by  promises  greater 
than  the  gifts.'     The  messenger  goes  back  to  London 
to  enlarge  on  the  might,  the  wisdom,  the  just  rights,  and 
the  various  excellences  of  William.^    The  invader  is  one 
whom  it  is  on  every  ground  hopeless  to  resist.     His  in- 
tentions are  friendly ;  he  offers  peace  to  the  city ;  wisdom 
SubmJarion  dictates  one  course  only,  that  of  immediate  submission  to 
agreed  OIL  such  a  candidate  for  the  Kingdom.^    The  people  applaud; 
the  Senate  approves;  both  orders — ^their  distinct  action  is 
clearly  marked— vote  at  once  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the 

*  Wid.  Amb.  723  ; 

'*  Sed  quia  vix  paiulA  teneatnr  compede  vnlpes, 
Fallitar  a  Rege  fidlere  quern  yolait.** 
Cf.  above,  pp.  161, 488,  but  one  ia  a  little  surprised  at  the  oomparison  being 
made  by  William's  own  laureate. 

*  lb.  725  ;      "Namque  palam  laudat  Rex  atque  latenter  ineptat 

Quidquid  ab  Ansgardo  nuntius  attulerat.*' 

*  lb.  727  ;      "  Obcseoat  donis  stolidum  verbisque  fefellit, 

Prcamia  promlttens  innmnerosa  sibi." 

*  I^*  735  ;        "  Pal<3nor  est  sole,  sapientior  et  Salomone, 

Promptior  est  Magno,  largior  et  Carolo.*' 
I  doubted  for  some  time  whether  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  had  not  severed 
"Carolus  Magnus"  into  two  distinct  heroes;   but  by  "Magnus"  we  are 
most  likely  to  understand  Cneus  Pompeius  Magnus.     He  then  goes  on  to 
state  William's  claim  to  the  Crown  (737)  ; 

*<Contulit  Iiguardus  quod  Rex  donnm  sibi  regni 
Monstrat  et  affirmat,  voi^ptepr6bdt9errfert" 
This  is  of  course  the  Norman  tale  of  the  consent  of  the  Witan  being  given 
to  Eadward's  devise  of  the  Crown.  See  Appendix  R,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

*  lb.  731  ; 

"  Bex  vobis  pacem  didt  prof  ertque  salutem, 
Vestris  mandatis  paret  et  absque  dolls. 
*  *  «  *  ♦ 

Hoc  igitur  superest,  ultra  si  vivere  vultia, 
Debita  cum  manibus  reddere  jura  sibi." 
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yonng  ^theling/  and  to  make  their  sabmission  to  the  ohap.  xvi. 
conquering  Duke. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  Eadgar, 
that  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  that  described  and  others 
by  the  poet  was  actually  come  to  within  the  walk  of  ^^^^^^ 
London.     While  William  was  at  Berkhampstead,  an  em-  Berkhamp- 
bassy   came  to   submit   and  to  do  homage  to  him,  an 
embassy  which  might  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  having  a 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  at  least  Southern  England. 
Thither  came  Eadgar,  a  King  deposed  before  he  was  full 
King.    Thither  came  the  MetropoUtan  of  York,  perhaps 
ako  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury.     Thither  came  at 
least  two  other  Bishops,  Wulfstan  of  Worcester  and  Walter 
of  Hereford,  and  with  them  came  the  best  men  of  London, 
and  many  other  of  the  chief  men  of  England.^  And  on  a  sad 
and  shameful  errand  they  came.     They  came  to  make  their 
submission  to  the  invader  and  to  pray  him  to  accept  the 
Crown  of  England.     The  defection  of  the  Northern  Earls, 
the  terror  struck  into  men's  hearts  by  William's  ravages, 
had  done  their  work.    They  bowed  to  him  for  need.^    Hard 

*  Wid.  Amb.  741  ; 

"  Annoit  hoc  vulguB,  justum  probat  esse  senatus, 
£t  paerum  Begem  coetus  uterque  Degat." 
This  passage  is  worthy  of  notice  by  any  one  who  is  studying  the  municipal 
antiquities  of  London.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
merely  London  which  is  concerned.  So  &r  as  the  passage  proves  anything, 
T  should  rather  take  it  as  a  witness  to  the  popular  character  of  the  Witena- 
gemtft.    See  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  And  [leer  [at  Berkhampstead]  him  com  ongean 
Ealdred  arcebisoeop  and  Eadgar  cUd  and  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere  eorl 
and  ealle  >a  betstan  men  of  Lundene."  Florence's  list  is^  *'Aldredus 
Archiepiscopus,  Wulstanus  Wigomensis  Episcopus.  Walterus  Herefordensis 
EpiscopuB,  Clito  Eadgarus,  Comites  Edwiuus  et  Morkarus,  et  de  LundoniA 
quique  nobiliores,  cum  multis  aliis."  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
Florence  understood  the  doubtfiil  word  did  as,  sometimes  at  least,  equiva- 
lent to  .^fSeling, 

As  to  the  list  itself,  and  the  presence  of  Stigand,  Eadwine,  and  Morkere, 
see  Appendix  PP. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **  And  bugon  )»a  for  neode,  H  meest  wses  to  harm* 
ged6n." 

N  n  a 
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CHAP.  XVI.  indeed  the  need  was,  but  the  need  stared  them  in  the  face  ; 

men  of  cold  wisdom  even  said  that  they  ought  to  have 

bowed  to  William  long  before.^    They  sware  oaths  to  him 

William's    and  gave  him  hostages.*    William  received  his  new  sub- 

Andgra-     jccts  graciouslj;    to  the  young  rival  who  had  so  easily 

TOptiojTof   ^®^  before  him  he  was  specially  gracious.    The  kiss  of 

Badgar.      peace  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Eadgar  and  to  his 

companions,'  and  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  be 

good  Lord  to  them.^     Such  a  submission  on  the  part  of 

so  many  men  of  such  lofty  rank  might  of  itself  be  deemed 

William  in-  equivalent  to  an  election  to  the  Crown.    But  a  more  direct 

assume  the  requisition  seems  not  to  have  been  wanting.     It  was  pro- 

Crown.       tably  at  Berkhampstead'^  that  William  was,  as  we  are  told, 

prayed  by  the  chief  men  of  England,  spiritual  and  temporal, 

to  accept  the  vacant  Crown.    They  needed  a  King;  they 

had  always  been  used  to  submit  to  a  crowned  King  and  to 

none  other.*    Here  we  may  clearly  see  the  almost  super- 

*  See  above,  p.  529. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  gysledan  and  sworon  him  alSas."  So 
Florence;  "Datis  obsidibos,  illi  deditionem  feoenint,  fidelitateraqae 
juraverunt." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  747 ; 

"  Novit  nt  adventum,  &ctuB  Bex  obvius  iUis 
Cnm  pnero  reliqnis  oecnla  g^ta  dedit ; 
Culpas  indulsit,  gratanter  dona  recepit, 
£t  sic  suBceptos  tractat  honorific^." 
So  Ord.  Vit.  503  A.     "  Ipsi  ab  eo  benigniter  sascepti,  pristinas  dignitates 

et  honores  receperunt Edgarus  Adelinus,  qui  Bex  fuerat  constitutas 

ab  Anglis,  resistere  diffidens  hmniliter  Guillelmo  se  regnumque  ooniaUt. 
Ille  yer6,  quia  idem  puer  mitis  et  sincerus  erat,  et  consobrinus  Eduanli 
Magni  [!]  Reg^s,  filins  scilicet  nepotis  ejus,  erat,  amicabiliter  earn  amplexa- 
tus  est,  et  omni  vitft  sa&  inter  filios  sues  honorabiliier  veneratas  est.'* 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **And  he  heom  behet  Jwt  he  wolde  heom  hold 
hlaford  boon."    Flor.  Wig.    "  Cum  quibus  et  ipse  fcedus  pepigit.*' 

*  See  Appendix  PP. 

*  Will.  Pict.  I4I.  "Orant  post  h»c  ut  coronam  sumat  unk  Pontifioes 
atque  oaeteri  summates ;  *  Se  quidem  solitos  esse  Begi  servire,  Kegem  domi- 
num  habere  yelle.' "  Ord.  Vit.  503  B.  "  Cuncti  Presoles  regnique  proceres 
cum  Guillelmo  concordiam  fecerunt,  ac  ut  diadema  regium  sumeret,  stout 
mos  Anglici  prindpattls  exigit,  oraverunt Hoo  divine  nutu  subaoti 
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stitioas  importance  which  was  then  attached  to  the  cere-  ohap.  xvl 
mony  of  coronation.    The  uncrowned  Eadgar  had  been  no  g®®^^  ^ 
full  King,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  defend  his  people,  men  at  the 
The  armed  candidate  who  was  encamped  at  Berkhampstead 
was  no  longer  to  be  withstood  by  force  of  arms.    The  best  Policy  of 
course  was  to  acknowledge  and  receive  him  at  once,  and 
by  the  mystic  rite  of  consecration  to  change  him  from  a 
foreign  invader  into  an  English  King.    We  must  bear  in  ExAmple 
mind  that  men  were  living  who  could  remember  how  an  ^      ***' 
earlier  foreigpa  invader  had  been  changed  into  an  English 
King,  into  a  King  who  had  won  his  place  among  the 
noblest    of   England's    native   worthies.      England    had 
accepted  Cnut  the  Dane,  and  she  had  flourished  under 
him  as  she  had  never  flourished  before  or  since.     Men 
might  hope  that  the  like  good  luck  would  follow  on  their 
acceptance  of  William  the  Norman.    William  in  truth  Compa- 
promised  better  than  Cnut  in  every  way.     Instead  of  a  tween 
half-heathen  Sea-king,  he  was  the  model  prince  of  Europe,  ]^^^^J5nut 
the  valiant  soldier,  the  wise  ruler,  the  pious  son  of  the 
Church,  the  prince  who,  among  unparalleled  difficulties, 
had  raised  his  paternal  Duchy  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
good  government  which  made  it  the  wonder  and  the  envy 
of  continental  lands.    The  hopes  of  those  who  dreamed  that 
William  would  prove  a  second  Cnut  were  doomed  to  be 
woefully  disappointed.     But  such  hopes  were  at  the  time, 
if  not  reasonable,  at  all  events  plausible.     It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  men  may  have  been  led  away  by  them. 
Men  too,  especially  churchmen,  might  easily  argue  that  Seeming 
the  event  had  proved  that  it  was  God's  will  that  William  of  God  in 
should  be  received.     Harold  had  appealed  to  God^s  judge-  ^*^^^*°^*« 
ment  upon  the  field  of  battle,^  and  the  verdict  of  God's 
judgement  had  been  given  against  him.    Those  who  had 

optabant  indigene  regni,  qui  [non]  nisi  coronato  Reg^  sernre  hactenus 
erant  soliti." 
'  See  above,  p.  449. 
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CHAP.  XYL 


Artificial 
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mind  of 
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men  at 
the  time. 


William 
calls  a 
Council 
of  his 
offioera. 


His  pro- 
ftased  nn- 
willingneas 
ta  accept 
the  Crown 
at  once. 


fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  against  the 
banner  of  the  Apostle  were  proved  to  have  been  in  truth 
men  fighting  against  Ood.  All  these  arguments^  backed 
by  the  presence  in  the  land  of  William's  victorious  army^ 
would  have  their  effect  upon  men's  minds.  We  can  even 
understand  that  they  might  produce  something  more  than 
a  mere  sullen  submission  to  physical  force.  We  can  under- 
stand that  men  may  have  brought  themselves  to  a  belief^ 
unwilling  indeed,  but  not  either  absolutely  compulsory  or 
absolutely  hypocritical,  that  the  King  who  had  been  bo 
visibly  sent  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Ood  ought  to  be 
frankly  and  loyally  acknowledged.  We  can  believe  that 
the  request  made  by  so  many  Englishmen  that  the  Con- 
queror would  at  once  assume  the  English  Crown  was  made 
in  an  artificial  but  not  a  dishonest  frame  of  mind.  It 
was  made  in  that  state  of  artificial  hope,  even  of  artificial 
eagerness,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  men  who  are  striving 
to  make  th«  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  For  the  moment  they 
really  wished  for  William  as  their  King.  But  it  was  only 
for  the  moment  that  the  wish  lasted. 

The  Crown  was  thus  offered  to  William,  but  we  are  told 
that  it  was  by  no  means  eagerly  accepted  by  him.  He 
summoned  a  Council  of  his  chief  ofiicers  and  advisers^ — ^we 
are  hardly  to  suppose  a  Norman  military  Gem6t — and  laid 
the  matter  before  them.  Possibly  he  merely  wished  to  prove 
the  minds  of  his  friends  and  followers;  possibly  the  argu- 
ments which  they  brought  forward  had  real  weight  with  him. 
Was  it,  he  asked,  expedient  for  him  to  take  the  Grown, 
while  he  was  still  so  far  from  being  in  complete  possession 
of  the  Kingdom  ?^    We  must  remember  that  though  the 


^  WUl.  Pict.  141.  "  Consulens  ille  comitates  e  NonuanniA^  qnomm  non 
minus  prudentiam  qaam  fidem  spectatam  habebat.*' 

'  lb.  *'  Patefecit  eis  quid  mazim^  sibi  dissuaderet  quod  Angli  orabant ; 
res  adhuc  tnrbidas  esse,  rebellare  nonnallos,  se  potiiis  regni  quietem  quam 
coronam  cupere Denique  non  oportere  nimium  properare,  dam  in 
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Prelates  of  York,  Worcester,  and  Hereford  were  in  WiUiam's  chap.  xv«. 
camp,  yet  York,  Worcester,  and   Hereford  were  not  in 
William's  hands.    William  had  actual  possession  only  of  Extent  of 
the  south-eastern  shires.     His  authority  reached  westward  actual  au- 
as  &r  as  Winchester,  northward  as  far  as  his  pliiDderers  ^^^  ™ 
could  go  from  the  spot  where  he  was  now  encamped. 
Was  it  prudent  then,  he  argued,  so  hastily  to  assume  a 
kingship  which,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  would 
still  be  kingship  only  in  name?    He  wished  moreover— *  He  wishes 
and  here  we  may  believe  that  William  spoke  from  the  be  crowned 
heart — ^that  whenever  he  should  be  raised  into  a  crowned  ^^  '^™' 
King,  his  beloved  and  faithful  Duchess  might  be  there  to 
share  his  honours.^      He  asked  then  the  opinion  of  the 
Assembly  as  to  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  Crown 
which  was  pressed  upon  him. 

The  military  Council  was  strongly  in  &vour  of  WUliam's 
acceptance  of  the  Crown,  but  the  decisive  answer  was 
given,  not  by  any  of  William's  native  subjects,  but  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreign  volunteers.     Ha-  Speech  of 

Hamon  of 

mon.  Viscount  of  Thenars,  a  man,  we  are  told,  as  ready  of  xhouan. 
speech  as  he  was  valiant  in  fight,^  had,  on  the  height  of 
Telham,  been  the  first  to  hail  the  Duke  as  a  future  King.^ 
He  was  not  unwilling  that  the  words  which  had  then 
&llen  from  him  as  an  omen  should  now  assume  full  shape 
and  substance.  The  Aquitanian  chief  b^^n  in  a  courtly 
strain,  by  praijEdng  the  condescension  of  the  general  who 

altnm  culmen  asoenditur."  The  Archdeacon  adds,  **Profect5  non  illi 
dominabatur  regnandi  libido/'  Ctesar,  we  know*  was  not  ambitions; 
neither,  it  seems,  was  William. 

^  Will.  Pict.  141.  "  Praeterea,  si  Deus  ipsi  hnno  concedit  honorem,  seoum 
velle  conjugem  suam  coronari."  The  panegyrist  again  comments — this 
time  with  truth—"  Sanctum  esse  intellexerat,  sanot^ue  diligebat  conjugii 
pignus." 

»  lb.  143.  "Haimerius  Aquitanus,  Fraeses  Toarcensis,  linguft  non  igno- 
bilior  quam  deztrft."  Mark  the  wide  sense  of  ''  Aquitanus,"  The  name 
still  stretches  to  the  Loire. 

'  See  above,  p.  456. 
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OHAT.  xTi.  deigned  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  soldiers  on  such  a. point. 
It  was  not^  he  said^  a  matter  for  much  deliberation,  when 
all  were  united  in  one  wish.  It  was  the  desire  of  eveiy 
man  in  William's  army  to  see  his  lord  become  a  King  as 
soon  as  might  be.^  To  make  WiUiam  a  King  was  the  very 
object  for  which  all  of  them  had  crossed  the  sea^  the  object 
for  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  the 
deep  and  of  the  battle.^  As  for  England  itself,  the  wisest 
men  in  England,  the  highest  in  rank  and  character,  were 
there,  offering  the  kingship  of  their  land  to  William.  They 
doubtless  knew  best  what  was  for  the  good  of  their  own 
country.  They  clearly  saw  in  William  a  fit  man  to  reign 
oyer  them,  one  under  whose  rule  themselves  and  their 
country  would  flourish.^  An  offer  thus  pressed  on  him 
William  from  all  sides  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  accept.  William, 
to  accept^  we  are  told,  weighed  what  was  said,  and  determined  at 
the  Crown  ^j^^  ^  accept  the  Crown*    He  felt  that,  if  he  were  once 

at  once.  *  ' 

crowned  King,  the  magic  of  the  royal  name  would  have 
its  effect.  It  would  do  something  to  damp  the  spirit  of 
resistance  in  the  still  unsubdued  portions  of  the  country. 
Men  who  were  eager  to  fight  against  a  mere  foreign 
invader,  would  be  less  inclined  to  withstand  a  King 
formally  chosen  and  consecrated  according  to  the  Laws  of 
the  Kingdom.^  The  Duke  of  the  Normans  therefore  signi- 
fied to  the  English  embas£fy  his  readiness  at  once  to  assume 

*  Will.  Pict.  14a.  "  Non  est  diu  trahendum  noetrA  deliberatione  qaod 
desideramoB  fieri  quam  odBsim^.^*  The  Archdeacon  had  just  before  said, 
"  Familiares  suasere  ut  totius  exerdttbs  unanimi  desiderio  optari  Bdebant." 

'  Old.  Yit.  503  B.  "  Hoc  summopere  flagitabant  Nonnanni,  qui  pro 
fasoe  reg^  nandscendo  suo  Principi  subieront  ingens  discrimen  maris  ao 
proelii" 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  '*  At  prudentissiini  et  optimi  viri  neqnaquam  ita 
cuperent  in  alto  hujns  monarchin  ilium  locari,  nisi  precipu^  idoneum 
penriderent,  licet  ipsorum  commoda  et  honores  per  ezaltationem  ejus 
angeri  volentes." 

*  lb.  "PrsBsertim  sperans,  ubi  regnare  ooBperit,  rebellero  quemque 
miniis  auBurum  in  Be,  facilitia  conterendum  eBse." 
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the  kingship  of  England.    The  day  for  the  consecration  chat.  xvi. 
of  the  King-elect  was  of  course  fixed  for  the  great  Festival  ^^^*^"^ 
of  the  Church  which  was  drawing  near.     The  Midwinter  fixed  for 
Feast  was  to  be  again  held  at  Westminster  by  a  crowned 
King.     On  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  within  less  than 
a^  full  year  from  the  consecration  of  the  minster  itself,  the 
church  of  Eadward  was  to  behold  another  King  crowned 
and  anointed  within  its  walls.     Events  had  indeed  followed 
fast  on  one  another  since  the  Christmas  Gemot  of  the  last 
year  had  been  held  by  the  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic. 

The  Conoueror  was  thus   Kine^-elect.     His  plans  had  Position  of 
answered.    His  arts  and  his  arms  had  been  alike  successful.  r^i^^Q^ph 
And  the  triumph  of  his  subtlety  had  been  specially  his^^^i^ 

policy* 

own.  It  was  the  chance  shot  of  an  arrow  which  had 
overcome  the  English  King^  but  it  was  William's  own 
policy  which  had  overcome  the  English  people.  King  in 
truth  only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword^  he  had  so  managed 
matters  that  he  had  now  the  formal  right  to  call  himself 
King^  not  only  by  the  bequest  of  Eadward  but  by  the 
election  of  the  English  people.  But^  having  won  this 
great  success  of  his  crafty  he  was  not  inclined  to  jeopard 
what  he  had  won  by  the  neglect  of  any  needM  military 
precaution.  He  did  not  trust  himself  in  London  till  his  He  sends 
position  there  was  secured,  till  some  steps  had  been  taken  « postm 
towards  holding  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  citizens  in  check«  ^'^^<*°' 
He  sent  on  a  detachment  before  him  to  prepare  a  fortress 
in  or  close  to  the  ciiy.^  This  was  doubtless  one  of  those 
hasty  structures  of  wood  of  which  we  have  heard  at  Brionne^ 
and  at  Arques;^  but  it  was  the  germ  which  grew  into  the 
noblest  work  of  Norman  military  art,  the  mighty  Tower  of 

^  WiU.  Piot.  14a.  **  Pnemisit  ergo  Landoniam,  qui  munitionem  in  ipsA 
construerent  urbe,  et  pleraque  oompetentia  regie  magnificentiie  pre- 
pararent." 

•  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  164.  *  See  above,  p.  130. 
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oiiAF.  XVI.  Oundulf.     Orders  were  also  sent  to  make  everything  ready 

for  the  reception  of  the  new  King  and  for  the  great 

Opposite     ceremony  of   his    inauguration.      Of  William's    conduct 

wuiiam's    meanwhile  two  exactly  opposite  pictures  are  given  us  by 

conduct.     ^^  Norman  and  by  the  :&iglish  writers.     His  pan^grrist 

tells  us  that  all  was  quiet  and  peaceftd ;  as  there  were  no 

longer  any  human  foes  to  be  slaughtered^  William  could 

carry  on  his  favourite  warfare  with  the  denizens  of  the  air 

and  of  the  forest.^    The  English  writers,  on   the  other 

hand,  tell  us  how,  notwithstanding  the  submission  of  his 

new  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  own  promises  to  them, 

the   King-elect  still    allowed  his  soldiers    to   harry  the 

country  and  bum  the  towns.'    There  is  probably  truth 

Bayage      in  both  aooounts.     William  had  no  longer  any  motive  for 

not  or-       systematic  ravages,  such  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  before 

m^'  **"*  and  after  the  battle.     No  records  of  any  devastations  in 

irregular     Hertfordshire  remain,  such  as  the  records  which  we  have 

damage 

done.  seen  of  his  devastations  in  Sussex.^  But  we  have  seen  also, 
from  what  happened  at  Dover,*  how  hard  it  was  to  control 
men,  many  of  whom  doubtless  thought  that  whatever  was 
left  to  an  Englishman  was  something  taken  from  them- 
selves. We  have  seen  also  that,  from  whatever  cause, 
William,  though  he  indemnified  the  sufferers,  failed  to 
punish  the  criminals.  We  may  believe  that  something  of 
the  same  sort  took  place  now.  Systematic  ravages,  carried 
on  by  the  Duke's  order,  doubtless  stopped,  but  the  excesses 
of  his  army,  the  amount  of  burning  and  plundering  done 
without  his  order,  but  which  he  failed  to  check  or  to 
punish,  was  doubtless  considerable. 


^  WiU.  Pict.  142.  "  Adversitas  omnia  procul  fuit  adeb  ut  venatui  et 
avium  ludo,  si  fort^  libuit,  secure  vacaret."    Of.  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  )>eah  onmang  Hsan  hi  heigedan  eall  i^t  hi 
oferforon."  So  Florence;  "Nihilominus  exercitui  suo  villas  cremare  et 
rapinas  agere  permiidt.** 

'  See  above,  p.  534.  *  See  above,  p.  537. 
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From   Berichampstead  to  London^  whatever  was    the  chap.  xvi. 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  way,  William  marched  ^"J^  - 
on   without  opposition.^     When  the  preparations  which  London, 
were  to  keep  the  city  in  subjection  were  completed,  Wil- 
liam drew  near  in  readiness  for  the  great  rite  which  was 
to  change  the  Conqueror  into  a  King.    As  to  the  place 
of  the  ceremony  there  could  be  no  doubt.     William  was 
to  be  crowned  in  the  church  which  had  been  reared  by 
his  kinsman  and  predecessor,  and  where  his  mortal  re- 
mains, lifeless,  yet  undecayed,  and  already  displaying  their 
wonder-working  powers,  lay  as  it  were  to  welcome  him.^ 
William  was    thus  to  be  consecrated  within    the    same 
temple  where  Harold  had  been  consecrated  less  than  a 
year  before.     He  was  to  be  consecrated  with  the  same 
rites  and  by  the  same  hand.     I  wish  we  could  believe.  Alleged 
on  the  report  of  some  later  English  writers,  that  William  stigand  to 
sought  for  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Stigand,  and  that  ^rnira^ 
the  high-souled  Primate  refused  to  pour  the  holy  unction 
on  the  head  of  an  usurper  and  a  man  of  blood.'     But 

>  Thierry  has  a  stoiy  how  Frithiic,  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  cut  down 
trees  and  put  them  in  the  way  to  block  William's  march.  For  this  tale 
he  refei-s  to  no  ancient  authority  whatever,  but  only  to  Speed !  It  is  not 
even  found  in  the  sufficiently  legendary  life  of  Friihric  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Abbots  of  Saint  Alban's. 

>  Will.  Mahns.  Gest.  Pont.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  134.  <'  Neo  minhs  sed  mult6 
etiam  magis  Rex  Willelmus  extulit  locum  magnis  reditibus  prsBdiorum,  quod 
ibi  regni  susceperit  insignia.  Consuetudo  igitur  apud  posteros  evaluit  ut, 
propter  Edwardi  inibi  sepulti  memoriam,  regiam  regnaturi  accipiant  coro- 
nam.'*  How  closely  these  ideas  were  connected  in  William's  mind  appears 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  John  Abbot  of  Fecamp  (see  above,  p  100),  in  which  - 
he  says,  "  Abbatiam  Sancti  Petri  de  Westmonasterio  ...  in  mazimft  vene- 
ratione  et  habeo,  et  ex  debito  habere  debeo.  Ibi  enim  jacet  vir  beatce 
memori»  dominus  mens  [see  above,  p.  349]  Rex  Ethwaidus,  ibi  etiam 
tumulata  est  Regina  Etgith  uxor  ejus  inclita;  ego  etiam  ibidem,  Dei 
olementift  providente,  soeptrum  et  coronam  totius  regni  Anglid  suscepi." 
Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  i.  a  19. 

•  Will.  Neubrig.  i  i.  "Quum,  peraotft  victorift,  tyranni  nomen  exhor- 
reecens  et  legitimi  principis  personam  induere  gestiens,  a  Stigando,  tunc 
temporis  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo,  in  regem  solemniter  consecrari  de- 
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CHAP.  xvi.  had  William  offered  to  be  crowned  by  Stigand^  he  would 
indeed  have  fiJlen  away  from  his  character  as  the  re- 
former of  English  ecclesiastical  discipline.^  The  act  too 
woald  have  been  eqaivalent  to  giving  up  one  of  his  three 
counts  against  England;'  it  would  have  been  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  Archbishop  Bobert  had  been  lawfully  de- 
posed. The  scruple  which  had  affected  even  the  mind  of 
Harold,  would  probably  be  really  felt  by  William  with  ten 
times  as  great  force  ;  it  would  certainly  be  professed  by  him 

Stigand      ^th  ten  times  as  great  ostentation.     The  special  favourite 

not  at* 

lowed  to     and  champion  of  Rome  could  not^  in  common  consistency^ 
wui^^  ask  for  consecration  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whom  Borne 
had  declared  to  be  no  Primate  at  all,  and  who  had  no 
pallium  save  that  which  he  had  received  fiom  an  usurper  of 
Position  of  the  Holy  See.^   Still  Stigand,  though  not  a  lawful  Primate^ 
hifl^sl^'     was  at  least  an  ordained  Priest  and  a  consecrated  Bishop ; 
Srwnony    ^®  might  perhaps  even  be  recognized  as  the  lawful  oc- 
cupant of  the  see  of  Winchester.      He  was  also  person- 
ally the  first  man  in  England,  to  whom  it  was  William's 
policy  for  the  present  to  avoid  giving  any  needless  offence. 
He  was  therefore  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony 
second  only  to  that  of  the   actual  celebrant.     But  the 
sacramental  rite  itself  was  to  be  performed  by  the  hands 

posceret ;  ille,  viro,  ut  aiebat,  cruento  et  alieni  juris  iovasori,  manns  im- 
ponere  nnllatenus  acquievit."  He  is  fbUowed  by  Walter  of  Heming- 
burgh  (vol.  i.  p.  9). 

^  See  above,  p.  284.  *  See  above,  p.  282. 

'  Will.  Pict  143.  ''Bepudiavit  consecrari  a  Stigando  Cantuariensi, 
quern  per  Apostolici  justum  zelum  anathemate  reprobatum  didioerat."  Ord. 
Vit.  503  B.  "  Stigandus  Gantuariensis  sspcularibus  curis  et  actibus  nimis 
intentus  erat,  et  pro  quibusdam  reatibus  ab  Alezandro  Vtagk  interdictus 
fiierat."  Eadmer,  6.  *'  Quam  consecrationem  licet  ipse  Rex  et  omnes  alii 
optim^  ndssent  deberi  specialiter  fieri  et  propria  a  Pontifice  Cantuariensi, 
tamen  quia  multa  mala  et  horrenda  crimina  prasdicabantur  de  Stigando 
qui  eo  tempore  ibi  Pontifex  erat,  voluit  [noluit  f|  eam  ab  ipso  suscipere, 
ne  maledictionem  videretur  induere  pro  benedlctione.*'  On  the  ecde- 
siastical  position  of  Stigand  see  above,  pp.  16,  29,  42,  and  vol.  ii.  pp. 
342,  605. 
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of  Ealdred.    The  Northern  Primate  was  the  only  canonical  chap.  xvi. 
Metropolitan  in  the  realm^  and  he  was  the  man  who,  as  ^^f^ 
having  been  the  leader  of  the  embassy  at  Berkhampstead,  ^^^  P^- 
might  be  looked  on  as  having  been  the  first  Englishman  Ealdred. 
to  take  a  formal  part  in  making  William  King.^     The 
Primate  of  Northumberland  had  thus  in  one  year  to  anoint 
two  Kings,  the  champion  of  England  and  her  Conqueror. 
He  had  to  anoint  both  far  away  &om  his  own  province^ 
and  to  anoint  both  at  a  time  when  he  could  in  no  way 
pledge  himself  that  the  willing  consent  of  his  province 
should  confirm  his  own  formal  act. 

The  Christmas  mom  at  last  came ;  and  once  more^  as  Ooromt- 
on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany^  a  King-elect  entered  thewiiliam. 
portals  of  the  West  Minster  to  receive  his  Crown.     But  ^^^^ 
now^  unlike  the  day  of  the  Epiphany^  the  approach  toTheap- 
the  church  was  kept  by  a  guard  of  Norman  horsemen.^  ^^  church 

Otherwise  all  was  peaceftj.    Within  the  church  all  was  ^rd«d  by 

^  ^  ^  Norman 

in  readiness ;   a  new  crown^  rich  with  gems,^  was  ready  horsemen. 

^  William  of  Newburgh,  i.  a,  remarks,   "Aldredus  verb  EboracensiB 
Archiepiscopus,  vir  bonns  et  pnidens,  hoc  munus  iraplevit,  acutiiui  intelli- 
gens,  cedendum  esse  tempori,  et  divinsa  nequaquam  resiatendum  ordina- 
tioni."    He  is  again  followed  by  Walter  of  Hemingbnrgh.    William  of 
Poitiers  (142)  takee  this  opportunity  to  praise  Ealdred  as  '*  sequitatem  vaXdh 
amans,  evo  matnrus,  sapiens,  bonus,  eloqaens."    In  Guy  of  Amiens  too 
(791),  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  appears  as 
"  Prssul  celeberrimus  unus, 
Moribus  insignis  et  probitate  duens.*' 
"Probitas"  generally  refers  to  warlike  prowess  ;  but  Ealdred*s  Welsh 
campaign  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  no)  was  not  specially  glorious. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (14a)  speaks  casually  of  those  "qui  circa  monas- 
terium  in  armis  et  equis  pr»sidio  dispositi  fuerunt/*  Orderic  (503  G)  is 
more  explicit ;  "  Normannorum  turm»  circa  monasterium  in  armis  et  equis, 
ne  quid  doll  et  seditionis  oriretur,  prsesidlo  disposits  fiierunt."  Presently 
after  he  speaks  of  '*armati  milites  qui  extrinsecus  erant  pro  suorum 
tuitione." 

'  That  it  was  a  new  crown  appears  from  Guy  of  Amiens  (757) ; 
**  Auro  vol  gemmis  jubet  ut  sibi  nobUe  stemma 
niud  quo  deceat  fiat  ab  artifice.'* 
He  then  goes  on  to  devote  twenty-four  lines  to  a  description  of  the  jewels 
which  adorned  it. 
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OHAP.  xTi.  for  the  ceremonj ;  a  crowd  of  spectators  of  both  nations 
Tbe  filled  the  minster.    The  great  procession  then  swept  on.^ 

procession.  A  crowd  of  clergy  bearing  crosses  marched  first;  then 
followed  the  Bishops;  lastly,  surrounded  by  the  chief 
men  of  his  own  land  and  of  his  new  Kingdom,  came  the 
renowned  Duke  himself^  with  EaJdred  and  Stigand  on 
either  side  of  him.^  Amid  the  shouts  of  the  people^ 
William  the  Conqueror  passed  on  to  the  royal  seat  before 
the  high  altar^  there  to  go  through  the  same  solemn  rites 
which  had  so  lately  been  gone  through  on  the  same  spot 
by  his  fiedlen  rival.  The  Te  Beum  which  had  been  sung 
WiUiam  over  Harold  was  now  again  sung  over  William.  And 
before  ihe  i^ow  again^  in  ancient  form^  the  crowd  that  thronged 
»!*"•  the  minster  was  asked  whether  they  would  that  the  candi- 
date who  stood  before  them  should  be  crowned  King  over 
the  land.  But  now  a  new  things  unknown  to  the  corona- 
tion of  Eadward  or  of  Harold^  had  to  mark  the  coronation 
of  William.  A  King  was  to  be  crowned  who  spake  not 
our  ancient  tongue^  and^  with  him,  many  who  knew  not 
the  speech  of  England  stood  there  to  behold  the  rite.  It 
was  therefore  not  enough  for  Ealdred  to  demand  in  his 
native  tongue  whether  the  assembled  crowd  consented  to  the 


^  The  procession  is  described  at  length  by  Gay,  787yet  seqq. ; 
"  Tempore  disposito  quo  Rex  sacrandus  habetur, 
Terrae  magnates  et  populosa  manus, 
Pontificale  decns,  yenerabilis  atqne  senatus 
Undiqae  conveniunt  Regis  ad  officium/' 
«  This  is  dear  from  Guy  (8oi) ; 

"  Rex,  multft  oomitomque  ducmn  vaUante  catervft, 
Ultimus  incedit  cum  strepitu  populi. 
Illius  et  dextram  sustentat  metropolita, 
Ad  laevam  graditur  alter  honore  pari." 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  share  taken  by  Stigand  in 
William's  coronation.    He  acted  as  a  Bishop,  but  not  as  an  Archbishop. 
It  is  howcTer  somewhat  strange  that  Guy  should  put  him  so  completely 
on  a  lerel  with  Ealdred,  without  any  hint  as  to  his  uncanonical  position. 
.  On  the  two  Bishops  who  led  the  King,  see  Appendix  K 
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consecration  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  The  question  ohaf.  xvi. 
had  to  be  put  a  second  time  in  French  by  QeoSrej^ 
Bishop  of  Coutancesj  one  of  the  Prelates  who  had  borne 
his  part  in  those  rites  in  the  camp  at  Hastings  which  had 
ushered  in  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.^  The  assent  of  the 
assembled  multitude  of  both  nations  was  given  in  ancient 
form.  The  voices  which  on  the  Epiphany  had  shouted 
'^Yea,  yea^  King  Harold/'  shouted  at  Christinas  with 
equal  apparent  zeal,  ''Yea^  yea^  King  William.^'  Men's 
hearts  had  not  changed^  but  they  had  learned^  through 
the  events  of  that  awful  year^  to  submit  as  cheerfoUy  as 
might  be  to  the  doom  which  could  not  be  escaped.^  The 
shout  rang  loud  through  the  minster;  it  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Norman  horsemen  who  kept  watch  around  the 

^  See  above,  p.  451. 

*  Will.  Pict.  142.  "Eloquutns  ad  Anglos  .  .  .  EboivcexmiB  Archiepi- 
soopns  ...  an  oonseniirent  enm  dbi  Dominnm  coronari  inquifflyit.  Pro- 
testati  fnmt  hilarem  oonsensum  univeni  minime  bsasitanteny  ac  si  ccelitbs 
unA  mente  dat&  un&qae  voce.  Anglonim  voluntati  quam  facillim^  Noi^ 
manni  conaonaemnt,  sermocinato  ad  eoa  ao  sententiam  percunotato 
ConBtantini  Prosule."  Old.  Vit.  505  C.  '*Diim  AdeLredus  Pnesul  alio* 
queretur  Anglos,  et  Goisfradns  Constantiniensis  Normannos,  an  con- 
cederent  Guillennom  regnaie  super  se,  et  nniversi  consensum  hilarem 
protestarentur,  unft  voce,  non  unius  lingasa  loquntione."  Gay  of  Amiens 
(811)  is  veTy  emphatic ; 

"Normannns  qnidam  prsasul  mox  pulpita  scandens, 

Famosis  Ghillis  talia  verba  dedit ; 
*  Oblatns  vobis  si  Rex  placet,  edite  nobis  ; 

Arbitrio  vestri  nam  deoet  boo  fieri.' 
Concessit  populns,  clems  favet  atque  senatus ; 

Quod  sennone  nequit  Innuit  et  manibus. 
Sermo  perorattur  post  ilium  metn^Ute : 
Hao  eadem  linguft  protulit  Angligen&. 
Spirat  utrimque  manus,  landat,  spondet  famulari, 
Annuit  ex  toto  corde  subesse  sibi." 
William  of  Poitiers  distinctly  oounts  this  as  an  election  ;  "  Sic  electnm  oon- 
secrayit  idem  Arohiepisoopas,"  ftc.  And  he  presently  (143)  makes  William's 
light  threefold,  by  bequest  or  hereditary  saocession,  by  conquest,  and  by 
election ;  **  Quam  [Anglioam  terram]  et  hasreditariA  delegatione  sacramentis 
Anglorum  firmatA^  et  jure  belli  ipse  possedit,  coronatus  tali  eorumdem 
consensu  vel  potibs  appetitu  ejusdem  gentis  primatum.** 
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oHAP.  xTi.  building.  They  had  doubtless  never  before  heard  the 
mighty  voice  of  an  assembled  people.  They  deemed^  or 
professed  to  deem^  that  some  evil  was  being  done  to  ihe 
The  Nor-  newly  chos^i  sovereign.  Instead  however  of  rushing  in  to 
men  fire  ^is  help^  they  hastened^  with  the  strange  instinct  of  their 
nwkT^ST*  ^^^^^'^^  ^  ^^  fi^  ^  ^®  buildings  around  the  minster.^ 
chuToh.  At  once  all  was  confusion ;  the  glare  was  seen^  the  noise 
Scene  of  was  heard^  within  the  walb  of  the  church.  Men  and 
fusion ;  women  of  all  ranks  rushed  forth  to  quench  the  flames  or  to 
m?^      save  their  goods^  some,  it  is  said,  to  seek  for  their  chance  of 

deisy  left  plunder  in  such  a  scene  of  terror.*    The  King^lect,  with  the 

alone  in 

the  churoh.  officiating  Prelates  and  clergy  and  the  monks  of  the  Abbey, 

alone  remained  before  the  altar.  They  trembled^  and,  perhaps 

for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  his  life^  William  trembled 

also.^    His  heart  had  never  failed  him  either  in  council  or 

in  battle^  but  here  was  a  scene  the  like  of  which  WiUiam 

William's    himself  was  not  prepared  to  brave.     But  the  rite  went  on ; 

oath.  the  trembling  Duke  took  the  oaths  of  an  English  King, 

the  oaths  to  do  justice  and  mercy  to  all  within  his  realm, 
and  a  special  oath,  devised  seemingly  to  meet  the  case  of  a 
foreign  King,  an  oath  that,  if  his  people  proved  loyal  to 
him,  he  would  rule  them  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  Kings 
who  had  gone  before  him.^    The  prayers  and  litanies  and 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (142,  143)  telLs  ns  how  the  horsemen  who  sor- 
ronnded  tlie  church  (see  aboye,  p.  557)  ''ignotss  [linguaBT]  nimio  strepita 
accepto,  rem  sinistram  arbitrati,  prope  civitati  imprudenti&  fiammam 
injecerunt."  Orderic  (503  C)  is  clearer,  "flammam  sedibns  imprudenter 
injecerunt."    Guy  does  not  mention  the  fire. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  *'  Gurrente  feetinanter  per  domos  incendio,  plebs  qu» 
in  ecclesiH  laetabatur  perturbata,  et  multitude  yirorum  ac  mulierum  diversss 
dignitatis  et  qualitatis,  infortunio  perurgente,  celeriter  baailicam  egreasa 
est.  .  .  .  Pen^  omnes  ad  ignem  nimis  furentem  cucurrerunt,  quidam  ut 
vim  fod  yiiiliter  occarent,  et  plures  ut  in  tant&  perturbatione  sibi  praedaa 
diriperent."  Mark  the  use  of  "  focus  '*  retained  in  the  Romance  languages. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  503  D.  ''Soli  Presulee,  et  pauci  derici  cum  monachis, 
nimium  trepidantes  ante  aram  perstiterunt,  et  officium  oonaecrationis 
iuper  Begefn  vehementer  trementem  Tiz  peregerunt." 

*  The  Worcester  Chronicler  is  emphatic  on  the  oath ;  **  Da  on  mid- 
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hymns  went  on ;    the  rite^   hurried  and  maimed  of  its  ohaf.  xvi. 
splendour^  lacked  nothing  of  sacramental  virtue  or  of  eccle- 
siastical significance.     All  was  done  in  order;  while  the  William 
flames  were  raging  around^  amid  the  uproar  and  the  shouts  ^^^ 
which  surrounded  the  holy  place,  Ealdred  could  still  nerve  ^.o5^*«d 
himself  to  pour  the  holy  oil  upon  the  royal  head^  to  place 
the  rod  and  the  sceptre  in  the  royal  hands.    In  the  presence 
of  that  small  band  of  monks  and  Bishops  the  great  rite 
was  brought  to  its  close^  and  the  royal  diadem  with  all  its 
gleaming  gems  rested  firmly  on  the  brow  of  William^  King 
of  the  English. 

The  work  of  the  Conqaest  was  now  formally  completed;  Summary. 
the  Conqueror  sat  in  the  royal  seat  of  England.  He  had 
claimed  the  Crown  of  his  kinsman ;  he  had  set  forth  his 
claim  in  the  ears  of  Europe;  he  had  maintained  it  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  now  it  had  been  formally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  nation  over  which  he  sought  to  rule.  As 
far  as  words  and  outward  rites  went,  nothing  was  now 
wanting ;  William  was  King,  chosen,  crowned,  and 
anointed.  But  how  far  he  still  was  from  being  in  truth 
ruler  over  the  whole  land,  the  tale  which  is  yet  in  store 
will  set  before  us.    We  have  yet  to  see  how  gradually 

wintres  dsg  hine  balgode  to  Kyxige  Ealdred  arcebisceop  on  Westmynstre, 
and  he  sealde  him  on  hand  mid  Christes  b^c,  and  eac  8w6r,  oer])aii  \>e  he 
wolde  ph  corona  him  on  heafode  settan,  )wBt  he  wolde  J^iane  ];eod8cype  swa 
wel  haldan  swa  senig  kyngc  setforan  him  betst  dyde,  gif  hi  him  holde  beon 
woldoD.*'  So  Florence;  ''Quia  Stigaodus,  primas  totius  AngliiB,  ab 
Apostolico  Pap&  calumniatus  est  pallium  non  suscepisse  canonic^,  ipsA 
Nativitatis  die,  qu»  illo  anno  feri&  Becund&  evenit,  ab  Aldredo  Ebora- 
censium  Archiepiscopo  in  Westmonasterio  consecratus  est  honorific^  [the 
words  which  he  uses  of  Harold*s  coronation],  prihs  ut  idem  Archipnesul 
ab  eo  exigebat,  ante  altare  Sancti  Petri  Apostoli,  coram  clero  et  populo 
jurejurando  promittens,  se  velle  sanctas  Dei  ecclesias  et  rectores  illarum 
defendere,  necnon  et  cunctum  populum  sibi  subjectum  just^  et  regali  provi- 
denti&  regere,  rectam  legem  statuere  et  tenere,  rapinas  injustaque  judida 
penitbs  interdicere."  William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy  are  silent  about  the 
oath. 

VOL  III.  O  O 
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CHAP.  XVI.  William  won,  how  Bternly  yet  how  wisely,  he  ruled,  the 
land  which  he  had  conquered.  We  hare  to  see  how,  one 
by  one,  the  native  chiefs  of  England  were  subdued,  won 
over,  or  cut  off,  and  how  the  highest  offices  and  the  richest 
lands  of  England  were  parted  out  among  strangers.  We 
have  to  see  the  Conqueror  in  all  his  might;  we  haye  to  see 
him  too  in  those  later  and  gloomier  years,  when  home-bred 
sorrows  gathered  thickly  around  him,  and  when  victory  at 
last  ceased  to  wait  upon  his  banners.  At  last,  by  a  cycle 
as  strange  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  we  shall 
follow  him  to  his  burial  as  we  have  followed  him  to  his 
crowning,  and  we  shall  see  the  body  of  the  Conqueror 
lowered  to  his  grave,  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in  the 
minster  of  his  own  rearing,  amid  a  scene  as  wild  and  awM 
as  that  of  the  day  which  witnessed  his  investiture  with 
the  royalty  of  England. 
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NOTE  A.  p.  3. 
The  Authoeity  op  the  Bayeux  Tapestey. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  this  volume,  I  accept  the  witness 
of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  as  one  of  my  highest  authorities.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  look  on  it  as  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  authorities  on  the  Norman  side.  That  it  is  a  contemporary 
work  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I  entertain  just  as  little 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  work  fully  entitled  to  our  general  confidence. 
I  believe  the  Tapestry  to  have  been  made  for  Bishop  Odo,  and  to 
have  been  most  probably  designed  by  him  as  an  ornament  for  his 
newly  rebuilt  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux.  In  coming  to  these 
conclusions  I  have  been  mainly  guided  by  what  seems  to  me  the 
unanswerable  internal  evidence  of  the  Tapestry  itself.  Of  that  in- 
ternal evidence  I  shall  presently  state  the  more  important  points, 
but,  as  the  age  and  antiquity  of  the  Tapestry  have  been  made  the 
subjects  of  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  I  think  it  right  to  begin 
by  giving  a  summary  of  the  literature  of  that  controversy. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Tapestry  is  to  be  found  in  a  communi- 
cation made  by  M.  Lancelot  in  1724  to  the  French  Academy,  which 
was  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  p.  739  (Paris, 
1729),  and  which,  in  some  sort,  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being 
looked  on  as  its  discoverer.  Among  the  papers  of  M.  Foucault, 
who  had  been  Intendant  in  Normandy,  was  found  what  Lancelot 
calls  *'  un  Monument  de  Guillaume  le  Gonquerant.''  This  was  no 
other  than  a  copy  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  down 
as  the  coming  of  WUliam's  messengers  to  Guy.    The  real  nature  of 

oca 
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the  monument  was  quite  unknown ;  that  it  might  be  tapestry  was 
simply  one  conjecture  out  of  many  which  Lancelot  made  before  the 
truth  was  found  out  And  he  not  unnaturally  connected  his  dis- 
covery with  Gaen  rather  than  with  Bayeuz.  But  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  that  part  of  the  Tapestry  which  he  had  then 
seen,  and  the  historical  disquisition  which  he  added,  showed  a  very 
creditable  knowledge  of  the  original  writers  both  English  and 
Norman.     His  conclusion  was  as  follows ; 

''Plus  j*ay  examine  le  monument  qui  a  servi  de  sujet  IL  ces 
remarques,  et  plus  je  me  suis  persuade  qu'il  estoit  du  temps  k  peu 
pr^  o^  s'est  pa8s6  r^venement  qu'il  represente;  habits,  armes, 
caractdres  de  lettres,  omements,  goiit  dans  les  figures  representees, 
tout  sent  le  sidcle  de  Guillaume  le  Conqu6rant,  ou  celuy  de  ses 
enfantfl."  (p.  755.) 

Lancelot  then  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Tapestry,  but 
without  knowing  that  it  was  tapestry  or  where  it  was  to  be  seen. 
This  discovery  was  owing  to  the  diligence  of  Montfaucon,  who  first 
conjectured,  and  afterwards  found  his  conjecture  to  be  right,  that 
the  fragment  published  by  Lancelot  was  a  copy  of  part  of  a 
roll  of  tapestry  which  used  to  be  exhibited  on  certain  feast-days 
in  Bayeux  Cathedral  Montfaucon  gave  two  accounts  of  it  in  his 
Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Fran^oise,  at  vol.  i.  p.  371,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  vol.  ii.  He  decides  (ii.  2),  on  the  evidence  of  the 
style  of  the  work,  the  form  of  the  armour,  &c.,  that  the  work  is  a 
contemporary  one,  and  he  accepts  as  probable,  what  he  says  was  the 
common  opinion  at  Bayeux,  that  it  was  wrought  by  Queen  Matilda. 
He  thought  that  the  Tapestry  was  designed  to  go  on  to  the  corona- 
tion of  William,  and  that  its  imperfect  state  was  owing  to  the 
Queen's  death  in  1083. 

The  first  volume  of  Montfaucon  was  published  in  1729,  the 
second  in  1730.  In  the  latter  year  Lancelot  communicated  to  the 
Academy  a  second  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  (Paris,  1733),  p.  602.  He  had  by  that  time  found 
out  another  fact  with  regard  to  the  monument.  The  Tapestry, 
known  locally  as  ''  la  Toilette  du  Due  Guillaume/*  was  thus  men- 
tioned in  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Church  of  Bayeux  of  the 
date  of  1476 ; 

''  Item.  Une  tente  tres  longue  et  etroite  de  telle  IL  broderie  de 
ymages  et  eserpteaulx  [escripteaulx]  faisans  representation  du  Con- 
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quest  d'Angleterre,  laquelle  est  tendue  environ  la  nef  de  TEglise  le 
jour  etj)ar  les  octaves  des  Keliques." 

A  short  notice  of  the  Tapestry  in  Beziers'  History  of  Bayeux 
(Caen,  1773)  is  wholly  founded  on  Lancelot  and  Montfaucon. 

The  first  English  mention  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out)  is  to  be  found  in  Stukeley's  Falseographia  Britannica,  ii.  2.  An 
abridgement  of  Montfaucon*s  account,  by  Smart  Lethicullier,  F.RS. 
and  F.S.A.,  is  added  as  an  Appendix  to  DucareFs  Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities,  No.  I.  But  the  earliest  actual  writers  of  English 
history  who  dealt  with  the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry 
were  two  authors  who  hold  such  diiferent  places  in  the  estimation 
of  the  scholar  as  Lord  Lyttelton  and  David  Hume.  Lyttelton 
(Hist.  Henry  IL  i,  353,  ed.  1769)  came  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable 
to  the  authority  of  the  Tapestry ;  but  he  did  not  come  to  it  without 
really  reading  and  thinking  about  the  matter.  His  main  point  of 
objection  was  the  supposed  discrepancy  between  the  Tapestry  and 
the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  Breton  war,  an  objection  perfectly  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  the  grounds  of  which  I  shall  examine  elsewhere  (see  Note  T). 
Assuming,  I  suppose,  that  the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  work  to 
a  Matilda  must  have  some  groundwork,  Lyttelton  ^'judged"  that  it 
was  made  by  the  orders,  not  of  William's  Queen  Matilda,  but  of 
her  granddaughter  the  Empress. 

This  "judgement,"  it  should  be  noticed,  was  simply  Lyttelton's 
own  conjecture,  thrown  out  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  is  curious 
to  mark  the  fate  of  this  conjecture  in  the  hands  of  Hume.  It  is 
due  to  Hume  to  say  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  notion  of 
the  real  value  of  the  Tapestry  than  Lyttelton.  Yet  in  1762,  when 
he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  early  history,  he  knew  the 
Tapestry  only  as  "  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monument  lately 
discovered.  It  is  a  tapestry,  preserved  in  the  dtical  palace  cU  Roiien, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  orders  of  Matilday  wife  to 
the  Emperor,     At  least  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity."  (i.  128.) 

When  this  was  written,  the  first  discovery  of  the  Tapestry,  at 
least  of  the  part  of  which  Hume  was  speaking,  was  thirty-eight  years 
old.  Still  it  was  in  Hume's  eyes  "lately  discovered,"  because  he  had 
most  likely  never  before  heard  of  it.  The  cathedral  at  Bayeux  and 
the  ducal  palace  at  Rouen  were  all  one  to  him,  just  as  Milan  and 
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Payia,  Qaelf  and  Ghibelin,  were  all  one  to  him,  when  (p.  183)  he 
turned  Lanfranc  into  ''  a  Milanese  monk."  The  tradition  of  Bayeux 
and  the  conjecture  of  Lyttelton  are  seemingly  rolled  together  in  the 
word  ^'supposed/'  and  one  might  almost  guess  that  Hume,  while 
writing  the  reign  of  Eadward,  had  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish 
one  Matilda  from  another ;  it  clearly  was  quite  indifferent  to  him 
which  Emperor  it  was  that  either  of  them  married. 

But  the  beginning  of  any  really  serious  and  critical  enquiry  into 
the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry  was  reserved  for  the  present 
century.  Attention  began  to  be  called  to  it  during  the  time  of 
the  French  Republic.  Some  curious  letters  on  the  subject  are 
printed  in  Pluquet's  '^Essai  Historique  sur  la  ville  de  Bayeux,'' 
pp.  76-81.  It  appears  that  the  Tapestry  at  one  time  narrowly 
escaped  being  cut  into  shreds  to  adorn  a  civic  car.  It  afterwards 
actually  underwent  a  fate  almost  as  degrading.  The  elder  Buona- 
parte, then  "  First  Consul,"  carried  it  off  to  Paris,  and  showed  it 
at  the  Louvre,  to  stir  up  his  subjects — "citizens"  they  are  still 
called  in  the  official  letters — ^to  another  conquest  of  England !  But 
this  kind  of  folly  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  thoughts 
of  learned  men  on  the  Tapestry  itself.  The  firstfruits  of  their 
studies  appeared  in  181 2,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  by  the  Abb6  de  la 
Rue,  Professor  at  Caen  and  Canon  of  Bayeux,  of  which  an  English 
translation  by  Mr.  Douce  is  printed  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  85.  M.  de  la  Rue  followed  Lyttelton  in  attributing  the  Taj^estry 
to  the  time  and  the  orders  of  the  Empress  Matilda.  Against  the 
tradition  which  attributed  it  to  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  he  brings 
several  arguments.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Queen 
Matilda  or  in  any  other  wiUs  or  charters  of  her  age  or  that  of  her 
sons.  K  it  had  been  placed  in  Bayeux  Cathedral  in  Queen  Matilda's 
time,  it  must  have  perished  in  the  fire  by  which  that  church  was 
destroyed  in  1106.  Some  relics  were  saved,  but  no  one  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  save  the  Tapestry.  Some  points  of  non- 
agreement  between  the  accounts  in  the  Tapestry  and  the  Roman 
de  Rou  show  that  Wace  had  never  seen  the  Tapestry.  But^  as 
a  Canon  of  Bayeux,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  seen  it,  if  it  had 
been  there  in  his  time.  The  work  again  must  be  later  than  Queen 
Matilda's  time,  because  the  border  contains  references  to  fables  of 
.^op,  which  were  not  known  in  the  West  till  the  time  of  the 
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Crusades.  It  is  shown  moreover  to  be  of  English  work,  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  mysterious  iElfgyva.  This  name  he  takes 
to  be  an  English  way  of  describing  the  Duchess,  afterwards  Queen, 
Matilda.  Wadard  again,  whose  name  he  takes  to  be  English, 
and  the  word  "  Ceastra"  are  brought  as  proofs  of  English  work- 
manship. Another  point  on  which  he  strongly  insists  is  that  the 
Normans  are  called  Franci  in  the  Tapestry,  which  he  argues 
would  not  have  been  done  by  Norman  artists.  He  concludes 
therefore  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  in  England  by  order  of 
the  Empress,  at  some  time  between  1162,  about  which  time  Wace 
wrote,  and  1167,  ^^  Y^^^  o^  ^^^  <^^^  death. 

This  communication  led  to  several  other  papers  on  the  subject 
in  the  Archseologia,  and  to  what  was  more  valuable  than  all,  to 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
Tapestry  itself,  made  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Stothard. 
At  vol.  xviii.  p.  359  of  the  Archseologia  is  a  letter  written  in 
18 1 6  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  who  had  seen  the  Tapestry  for 
himself.  He  argues  in  favour  of  the  antiqxdty  attributed  to  the 
work  by  the  local  tradition.  He  insists  on  various  points  of 
costume,  and  on  the  evident  attempt  at  preserving  a  likeness  in 
the  figures,  especially  in  that  of  William.  He  concludes  that  it 
was  made  for  Queen  Matilda  by  English  workwomen.  The  nine- 
teenth volume  of  the  Archseolo^a  contains  three  papers  on  the 
Tapestry  or  on  subjects  connected  with  it.  The  first  by  Mr. 
Amyot,  at  p.  88,  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  age  of 
the  Tapestry  itself,  but  only  with  the  evidence  which  it  gives  as 
to  the  cause  of  Harold's  voyage  to  Normandy.  The  second,  at 
p.  184,  is  a  powerful  argument  by  Stothard  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tapestry,  but  in  which  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  any  connexion  with  Queen  Matilda.  Stothard  was 
the  first  to  see  that  the  one  proposition  did  not  involve  the  other. 
He  enlarges  on  the  costume  as  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century 
and  not  to  the  twelfth,  and  on  the  utter  improbability  that  any 
mediffival  artist  of  a  later  age  should  attend  to  antiquarian  accuracy 
in  these  matters.  He  remarks  also  on  the  obscure  persons  repre- 
sented on  the  Norman  side,  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard,  as  distinct 
proof  that  the  Tapestry  was  a  contemporary  Norman  work. 

In  the  hands  of  Stothard  the  subject  had  for  the  first  time 
fallen  into  hands  really  capable  of  dealing  with  it  as  it  deserved. 
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But  Stothard  is  well  followed  up  in  a  second  paper  by  Mr.  Amyot 
in  p.  192  of  the  same  yolume,  in  which  he  disposes  of  most  of 
the  arguments  of  M.  de  la  Rue  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
Tapestry.  He  still  however  seems  to  think  that,  if  it  were  a 
contemporary  monument^  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  Queen 
Matilda,  or  wrought  by  her  order.  Mr.  Amyot  also  points  out 
that  Wadard  is  not  only,  as  Stothard  had  seen,  a  proper  name,  but 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  real  man  who  appears  in  Domesday,  and 
also  that  Wadard,  Turold,  and  Vital  were  all  tenants  of  Odo. 
Mr.  Amyot  very  appositely  observes  that  "Franci"  was  the  only 
name  which  could  properly  express  the  whole  of  William's  mingled 
army,  and  that  "Franci"  and  " Francigense "  are  the  words  con- 
stantly opposed  to  '^  Angli"  in  documents  of  the  age  of  the  Con- 
queror and  much  later. 

In  1824  M.  de  la  Rue  republished  at  Caen  his  essay  in  the 
Archseologia,  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  attempt  at  a  refu- 
tation of  Stothard  and  Amyot.  He  was  again  briefly  answered  by 
another  Norman  antiquary,  M.  Pluquet,  in  his  Essai  HLstorique 
sur  la  ville  de  Bayeux  (Caen,  1829).  Pluquet  was  the  first 
distinctly  to  assert  that  the  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
Matilda,  but  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  Bishop  Odo  (p.  81). 
In  1840  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  put  forth  a  tract,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  by  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux 
after  the  French  Conquest  of  Normandy.  He  argues  that,  duiing 
the  union  of  England  and  Normandy,  the  conqiiest  of  England, 
which  William  took  such  pains  to  disguise  under  the  semblance 
of  legal  right,  would  not  be  thus  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  Nor- 
mandy. Some  learned  person,  he  holds,  was  employed  to  keep 
the  costume  right,  a  degree  of  antiquarian  care  for  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  middle  ages. 

Thierry  reprinted  Lancelot's  account  as  a  note  at  the  end  of 
his  first  volume  (p.  353,  ed.  1840),  adding  two  notes  of  his 
own.  In  the  first  he  accepts  the  Tapestry  as  a  contemporary 
work,  designed  for  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and 
quotes  M.  de  la  Rue  as  attributing  the  work  to  the  Em- 
press Matilda.  In  the  second  he  quotes  him  as  attributing  it 
neither  to  William's  Queen  Matilda  nor  to  Matilda  the  Empress, 
but  to  Eadgyth-Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  First.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  a  confusion  of  Thierry's,  or  whether  De 
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la  Rue  ever  came  to  change  his  opinion.  At  any  rate  Thierry 
successively  accepts  these  two  distinct  theories  as  highly  probahle, 
and  sees  in  one  or  other  of  them  the  explanation  of  the  alleged 
English  words  and  forms  which  are  found  in  several  places  of  the 
Tapestry. 

Dr.  Lingard  (Hist  of  England,  i.  547,  ed.  1849)  gives  a  note 
to  the  subject,  for  the  substance  of  which  he  professes  to  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bolton  Comey.  But  he  does  not  commit  him- 
self to  the  more  grotesque  parts  of  Mr.  Comey*s  theory.  He 
altogether  rejects  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  Tapestry 
and  any  of  the  Matildas.  He  holds  that  it  was  ori^nally  made 
as  a  decoration  for  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and  that  it  was  designed 
to  commemorate  the  share  which  the  men  of  Bayeux  bore  in  the 
Conquest  of  England.  This  he  infers  from  the  prominence  given 
to  Odo,  and  from  the  appearance  of  his  retainers,  Turold,  Vital, 
and  Wadard.  Rather  than  attribute  the  work  to  Matilda,  he 
inclines  to  believe  that  the  Tapestry  originated  in  the  personal 
vanity  of  some  of  these  men,  or  of  their  descendants. 

I  suppose  I  am  not  expected  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  some 
amusing  remarks  on  the  Tapestry  made  by  Miss  Agnes  Strickland 
(Queens  of  England,  i.  65,  66),  who  recommends  'Hhe  lords  of 
the  creation  "  "  to  leave  the  question  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  to  the 
decision  of  the  ladies,  to  whose  province  it  belongs."  According 
to  Miss  Strickland,  the  Tapestry  was  '4n  part  at  least  designed 
for  Matilda  by  Turold,  a  dwarf  artist."  Miss  Strickland  speaks 
of  a  Norman  tradition  to  that  effect,  but  perhaps  even  a  'Mord 
of  the  creation  "  may  venture  to  ask  where  that  Norman  tradition 
is  to  be  found. 

I  return  into  the  every-day  world  in  company  with  Dr.  CoUing- 
wood  Bruce,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  Tapestry  before  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Chichester  in  1853,  which  afterwards  grew  into 
a  volume  called  "  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  Elucidated"  (London,  1856). 
Dr.  Bruce  follows  Stothard  in  the  argument  for  the  early  date  of 
the  Tapestry,  drawn  from  the  correctness  of  the  costume.  He 
argues  further  on  the  same  side  from  the  manifest  object  of  the 
Tapestry,  namely  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William  to  the  English 
Crown.  He  cleaves  in  a  somewhat  unreasoning  way  to  the  tradition 
which  attributes  the  work  to  the  first  Matilda,  but  he  fully  grasps 
the  manifest  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with  Bayeux  and  its  church. 
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He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  two  or  three  apparently 
English  forms  which  appear  in  the  legends  of  the  Tapestiy  to  the 
common  use  of  the  Teutonic  language  in  the  Bessin,  which  he 
supposes,  without  any  authority  that  I  know  of,  to  have  lasted  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  William.  Dr.  Bruce  however  thinks  that  the 
designer  of  the  Tapestrj,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  wrought 
it  in  the  stitch- work,  was  an  Italian. 

Sir  Francis  Falgrave,  in  the  posthumous  part  of  his  work  (iii. 
254),  has  an  incidental  reference  to  the  Tapestrj,  in  which  he  takes 
for  granted  that  it  is  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda,  without  any  hint 
that  any  question  has  ever  been  raised  about  the  matter. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Planch^  published  a  paper  '*0n  the  Bayeux  Tapestry'* 
in  the  Journal  oi  the  British  Archaeological  Association  for  June, 
1867  (p.  134).  Mr.  Planch^  follows  M.  Pluquet,  and  gives  a  good 
summary  of  his  arguments;  he  then  goes  minutely  through  the 
Tapestry,  giving  his  views  at  each  stage,  to  some  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  refer  again.  "The  report,"  he  says,  "mentioned  by 
iMontfaucon  that  it  was  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  hand- 
maids, originated  probably  in  the  suggestion  of  some  antiquary  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  repeated  till  it  assumed  the 
consistency  of  a  fact." 

I  now  go  on  to  give  my  own  reasons  for  accepting  the  early 
date  of  the  Tapestry.  The  arguments  of  Stothard  drawn  from  the 
accurate  representation  of  the  costume  of  the  eleventh  century 
seem  to  me  unanswerable.  Dr.  Bruce  adds  a  good  instance  of  hia 
own  in  a  comparison  of  the  Tapestry  with  a  passage  in  the  Roman 
de  Rou.  Wace  (v.  12628)  speaks  of  the  horse  of  William  Fitz- 
Osbem  as  "all  covered  with  iron,"  (see  above,  p.  455,  and  Taylor's 
note,  p.  162),  whereas  in  the  Tapestry  "not  a  single  horse  ia 
equipped  in  steel  armour;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  authors  who 
lived  at  that  period  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of  them  mentions 
any  defensive  covering  for  the  horse." 

Mr.  Amyot's  arguments  with  regard  to  Wadard,  Vital,  and 
Turold  seem  to  me  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  work  was  a  con- 
temporary one,  and  one  made  for  Bishop  Odo  and  the  church  of 
Bayeux.  As  Dr.  Lingard  says,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  these 
persons,  who  are  of  no  importance  in  the  general  history,  whose 
reputation  must  have  been  purely  local,  should  have  received  such 
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prominence  in  any  but  a  purely  local  work.  The  only  persons 
on  the  Norman  side  who  appear  by  name  in  the  representation  of 
the  landing  and  of  the  battle  are  the  Duke  and  his  two  brothers, 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne^  and  these  three  obscure  retainers  of 
Bishop  Odo.  We  see  them  here  in  the  Tapestry,  and  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Amyot  and  Dr.  Lingard  has  traced  them  out  in  Domesday, 
but  no  other  mention  survives  of  them.  Ralph,  the  son  of  Turold, 
Vital,  Wadard  "  homo  episcopi,"  all  occur  in  Domesday,  i,  6,  7,  8, 
8  a,  9,  10,  32,  77,  155  b,  238  &,  342  b,  and  in  every  case  their  land 
is  held  of  Bishop  Odo.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  designer 
of  the  Tapestry,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  his  favourite  followers 
came  next  after  Duke  William  himself.  This  fact  seems  to  me  to 
be  equally  decisive  in  favour  of  its  being  a  contemporary  work  and 
against  its  being  a  work  of  Matilda. 

Here,  I  think,  is  abundant  evidence  both  to  establish  the  contem- 
porary date,  and  to  show  the  object  of  the  work.  It  was  plainly 
a  gift  from  Odo  to  his  own  newly-built  cathedral.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  work  was  done  in  England.  The  evidence  is  cer- 
tainly very  slight  I  believe  it  is  wholly  contained  in  the  words 
"at  Hastingaceastra"  (pi.  11).  I  cannot  think  that  "at*'  for  "ad" 
proves  anything,  but  the  form  "ceastra"  goes  a  good  way  to  prove 
that  the  work  was  English.  The  notion  of  Dr.  Bruce  and  Mr. 
Planche  that  these  forms  are  not  English  but  Saxon  of  Bayeux, 
seems  very  fEmciful.  Besides,  the  form  "ceaster"  is  one  which 
is  not  Nether-Dutch  in  a  wide  sense,  but  distinctly  and  locally 
English.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Bessin, 
or  indeed  anywhere  out  of  England. 

Most  of  the  objections  made  to  the  early  date  of  the  Tapestry 
are  well  disposed  of  by  M.  Pluquet  and  Mr.  Planchd ;  but  to  one  of 
their  arguments  I  must  demur.  M.  de  la  Rue  (see  above,  p.  566) 
objected  that  the  borders  contain  scenes  from  iEsop's  Fables,  wh!ch 
he  says  were  not  known  in  the  West  till  afterwards.  Mr.  Planchd, 
oddly  enough,  quotes  (p.  136)  Freculf,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  who,  he 
tells  u%  "  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,"  as  saying  that  Eadward 
caused  the  Fables  of  ^sop  to  be  translated  into  English.  He  goes 
on  with  a  reference  to  the  false  Ingulf,  which  I  need  not  discuss.  As 
for  Freculf,  who  died  somewhere  about  the  year  853,  if  he  said  any- 
thing at  all  about  our  Eadward,  he  must  have  enjoyed  a  prophetic 
power  rivalling  that  of  the  saint  himself.    But  it  is  well  known  that 
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Mary  of  France,  the  poetess  of  the  thirteenth  century,  professes  to 
have  made  her  French  version  of  the  Fables  from  an  English  ver- 
sion made  by  an  English  King.  Mary's  knowledge  of  English  will 
be  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  last  stage  of  this  work  ;  at 
present  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  words  (ii.  401,  ed.  Roquefort. 
See  Palgrave,  iv.  225), 

'*  Li  rois  Henris  qui  moult  Tama 
Le  translata  puis  en  Engleiz." 

Other  manuscripts  however  read  Auvert,  Auvres,  Ac,  names  which 
of  course  mean  uElfred.  The  whole  matter  is  discussed  by  M.  de  la 
Rue  in  Roquefort's  Preface  (ii.  34).  If  iElfred  be  the  right  reading, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  early  knowledge  of  the  Fables  in  England. 
If  Henry  be  the  right  reading,  I  certainly  think  that  the  King 
meant  is  Henry  the  First,  whose  probable  English  education  I  shall 
have  to  discuss  hereafter.  I  think  we  may  guess  that,  if  Henry 
translated  anything  into  English,  it  was  early  in  life  that  he  did  it, 
and  Henry  was  bom  about  the  time  when  the  Tapestry  must 
have  been  making. 

For  my  own  part  I  should  reverse  the  argument.  I  have  that 
confidence  in  the  Tapestry  that  I  accept  the  figures  wrought  in  its 
border  as  proof  that  the  Fables  were  known  in  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  external  evidence  then  seems  to  be  complete.  The  work 
must  be  a  contemporary  one;  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it 
with  Matilda ;  there  is  every  evidence  to '  connect  it  with  Odo. 
It  was  probably,  but  I  cannot  say  certainly,  made  in  England. 
I  now  turn  to  that  branch  of  the  question  which  to  me  is  yet  more 
interesting,  the  internal  evidence  for  looking  on  the  Tapestry  as 
I  look  on  it^  as  a  primary  authority  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  as  in  £ftct  the  highest  authority  on  the  Norman  side. 

I  ground  this  belief  on  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told.  It  is  told 
from  the  Norman  point  of  view,  but  it  is  told  with  hardly  any  of  the 
inventions,  exaggerations,  and  insinuations  of  the  other  Norman 
authorities.  In  fact  the  material  has  a  certain  advantage.  Stitch- 
work  must  tell  its  tale  simply  and  straightforwardly ;  it  cannot  lose 
itself  in  the  rhetoric  of  Eadward's  Biographer  or  in  the  invective  of 
William  of  Poitiers.    And  the  tale  which  the  Tapestry  tells  us  comes 
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infinitely  nearer  to  the  genuine  English  story  than  it  does  even  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Conqueror's  laureate.  To  the  later  romances, 
the  tales  for  instance  of  Eadward's  French  Biographer,  it  gives  no 
countenance  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  great  controversial 
points,  those  which  I  shall  go  through  in  detail  in  future  notes,  the 
Tapestry  nearly  always  agrees  with  the  authentic  account.  There 
is  not  a  word  or  a  stitch  which  at  all  countenances. any  of  the 
calumnious  tales  which  were  afterwards  current.  In  the  Tapestry 
the  bequest  of  Eadward  to  Harold,  his  orderly  acceptance  of  the 
Crown,  his  ecclesiastical  coronation,  all  appear  as  plainly  as  they 
do  in  the  narrative  of  Florence.  The  only  point  of  diversity  is 
that  the  Tapestry  seems  to  represent  Stigand,  and  not  Ealdred,  as 
the  consecrator.  Now  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  a  partizan 
of  William  to  deny  the  facts  of  the  case.  William's  claim  rested 
rather  on  the  invalidity  of  the  bequest,  the  election,  and  the  coro- 
nation, than  on  any  denial  that  the  ceremonies  themselves  had  taken 
place.  And  accordingly,  in  the  earlier  Norman  writers,  most  of  the 
facts  are  admitted  in  a  kind  of  way.  It  is  not  till  long  afterwards 
that  we  find  the  full  developement  of  those  strange  fables  which, 
in  so  many  modem  histories,  have  supplanted  the  truth.  Had  the 
Tapestry  been  a  work  of  later  date,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
could  have  given  the  simple  and  accurate  account  of  these  matters 
which  it  does  give.  A  work  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
would  have  brought  in,  as  even  honest  Wace  does  in  some  degree, 
the  notions  of  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  century.  One  cannot  con- 
ceive an  artist  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  still  less  an  artist 
later  than  the  French  Conquest  of  Normandy,  agreeing  so  remark- 
ably with  the  authentic  writings  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
truth  was  in  those  days  almost  wholly  forgotten,  and  no  one  would 
have  been  likely  to  represent  the  story  with  any  accuracy. 

But  though  the  Tapestry  perverts  the  story  less  than  any  other 
Norman  account,  it  is  still  essentially  a  Norman  account.  One  main 
object  of  the  work  is  plainly  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William  to 
the  English  Crown.  This  was  of  course  the  great  object  of  Wil- 
liam himself  and  of  his  contemporary  partizans.  But  it  was  not  an 
object  which  greatly  occupied  men's  minds  in  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Second  or  later.  The  writers  of  that  time,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
are  as  bitter,  perhaps  more  bitter,  against  Harold  than  the  Norman 
writers  of  his  own  time  ;  but  their  bitterness  comes  from  a  different 
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source.  Under  the  Angevin  dynasty,  descended,  as  it  was,  in  a  round- 
about way  from  Old -English  royalty,  men  were  beginning  to  look  on 
Harold  and  William  as  alike  usurpers.  We  begin  to  hear  of  strict 
hereditary  right  and  of  the  exclusion  of  the  lawful  heir.  Henry 
the  Second  encouraged  his  panegyrists  to  set  forth  his  lawful  de- 
scent from  ancient  English  Kings,  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  his  descent  from  the  Norman  invader.  It  was  only  in  the 
female  line  that  Henry  was  either  Norman  or  English ;  in  his  real 
ancestry,  in  his  real  feelings  and  character,  he  was  as  little  one  as 
the  other.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  any  one  should  have  wrought, 
in  the  days  of  Henry  or  for  Henry's  mother,  a  work  which  through- 
out breathes  the  spirit  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Conquest 

In  like  manner,  the  representation  of  William's  landing  and  of 
the  great  battle  could  have  come  only  from  the  hand  of  a  con- 
temporary. The  mere  fulness  of  detail,  the  evident  delight  with 
which  the  artist  dwells  on  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  campaign, 
point  it  out  as  the  work  of  one  in  whose  memory  they  were  all 
vividly  retained.  The  notices  of  insignificant  people,  like  Turold, 
Wadard,  and  Vital,  while  they  point  to  the  place  for  which  the 
Tapestry  was  designed,  point  also  to  a  time  when  these  retainers 
of  Bishop  Odo  were  still  living.  In  the  days  of  the  Empress 
Matilda  their  fame  is  not  likely  to  have  been  great,  even  at  Bayeux. 
So  again  every  antiquarian  detail  is  accurate ;  the  nose-pieces,  the 
lack  of  armour  on  the  horses,  the  care  taken  to  represent  every 
man  bearded,  moustached,  or  close-shaven,  according  to  his  age 
and  nation  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  27),  all  bespeak  the  work  of  a  con- 
temporary artist.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Comey  that  the  Chapter  of 
Bayeux  in  the  thirteenth  century  would  specially  brder  its  artists  to 
attend  to  such  points  is  ludicrous  beyond  measure,  and  it  had  been 
disposed  of  beforehand  in  the  masterly  argument  of  Stothard.  But 
the  Tapestry  is  equally  accurate  in  greater  matters.  The  English 
army  is  an  English  army  of  the  eleventh  century  and  nothing  else. 
The  two  classes  of  warriors,  the  ?iere  and  the^yrc^,  the  Housecarls 
in  their  coats  of  mail  with  their  great  axes,  the  peasantry  armed 
almost  anyhow,  are  nowhere  more  clearly  marked.  The  utter  absence 
of  horses,  except  as  a  means,  as  in  the  days  of  Brihtnoth  (see  vol.  L 
pp.  299,  301),  for  reaching  or  leaving  the  field — the  King  himself 
fighting  on  foot — ^the  ensign  of  the  West-Saxon  Dragon — all  these 
are  touches  from  a  contemporary  hand,  which  it  is  utterly  incon- 
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ceiyable  that  any  artist  working  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  could  have  preserved.  It  is  worth  while  to  mark  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  Battle  of  Senlac  as  represented  in 
the  Tapestry,  and  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  as  described  by 
Snorro.  The  contemporary  artist  represented  things  as  he  saw 
them ;  the  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  described  things  as  he 
saw  them  also ;  but  then  they  did  not  see  the  same  things.  The 
Bayenx  Tapestry  represents  Harold's  army  at  Senlac  as  Harold's 
army  really  was.  The  narrative  in  the  Heimskringla  describes 
Harold's  army  at  Stamfordbridge  after  the  pattern  of  an  army  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

This  precious  monument  is  now  well  preserved  and  cared  for. 
After  its  ridiculous  journey  to  Paris,  it  came  back  safe  to  its 
Norman  home,  but  it  was  kept  for  a  while  in  a  way  which  did 
not  tend  much  to  its  preservation.  It  was  wound  round  a  sort  of 
windlass,  and  was  unwound  and  handled  whenever  anybody  looked 
at  it  It  is  now  in  a  much  better  position.  It  is  kept  under 
glass  in  the  public  Library  at  Bayeux,  where  it  is  stretched  out 
round  the  room  at  a  convenient  height,  where  it  may  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  ease.  I  have  there  examined  it  three  times,  once 
in  1 86 1,  and  twice  in  1867,  and  I  may  say  that,  fully  to  realize 
its  value  and  importance,  it  should  be  seen.  Stothard's  reduction 
is  admirable  in  every  way,  and  serves  for  every  ordinary  pur- 
pose of  study,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  thoroughly  takes  in 
what  the  Tapestry  is  till  he  has  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.  I  had 
myself  learned  to  value  the  Tapestry  long  before  I  saw  it,  but  my 
examination  of  it  certainly  made  my  confidence  in  it  far  stronger 
and  clearer.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  spell  over  the  details  of 
the  story  in  the  picture  itself,  and  the  process  reaches  its  height 
at  the  last  stage.  I  think  no  one  can  see  the  end  of  the  battle, 
the  Housecarls  every  one  lying  dead  in  his  harness,  while  the 
light-armed  are  taking  to  flight,  some  of  them  on  the  horses  of 
the  fallen,  and  not  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  work  traced 
out  by  one  who  had  himself  seen  the  scenes  which  he  thus  handed 
down  to  later  ages. 
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NOTE   B.  p.   14. 
Eadward's  Bequest  of  the  Crown  to  Harold. 

At  thifl  stage  of  my  history,  I  need  hardly  say  that  every  point 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  from  the  time  of  the  events  themselves 
down  to  our  own  day.  I  give  in  the  text  the  narrative  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  accurate  one,  adding  references  to  the  particular 
authorities  on  which  I  found  it.  In  this  and  the  following  notes 
I  purpose  to  examine  minutely  into  the  different  statements  made 
at  the  time  and  soon  after.  I  purpose  also  to  go  a  little  more  fully 
than  usual  into  the  statements  of  later  writers.  Mere  copyists  or 
compilers,  writing  some  ages  after  the  events,  are  in  no  sense 
authorities ;  they  can  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  events 
themselves.  But,  on  a  point  of  our  history  of  such  paramount 
importance,  and  one  which  has  been  so  fiercely  disputed,  it  does 
in  a  certain  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of  history  to  see  how  the 
facts  of  those  times  looked  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  various  later  ages. 

I  need  not  tell  any  reader  of  mine  that  I  hold  that  King  Bbrold 
was  a  King  as  lawful  as  any  King — I  might  almost  say  more  lawful 
than  any  other  King — that  ever  reigned  over  England.  No  other 
King  in  our  history  ever  reigned  so  distinctly  by  the  national  will. 
But  there  is  no  King,  there  is  hardly  any  man,  in  our  history  who 
has  been  made  the  object  of  such  ceaseless  calumny  from  his  own 
time  to  ours.  The  hostile  faction  triumphed,  not  only  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  in  the  pages  of  pretended  history,  and,  for  eight  hundred 
years,  the  name  of  Harold  has  been  constantly  branded  with  the 
appellations  of  "perjurer"  and  "usurper."  My  object  is  to  do 
what  I  can  to  undo  this  great  wrong,  to  bring  back  the  true 
history  of  a  great  man  and  of  a  great  time,  and  to  set  forth  Harold 
and  his  acts  as  they  appeared  to  his  countrymen  in  his  own  days. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  my  text.  In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing notes  I  intend  to  go  systematically  through  all  the  points 
in  which  the  witness  of  contemporary  English  writers  on  these 
matters  has  been  obscured  and  forgotten  through  notions  drawn 
from  less  trustworthy  sources. 

Of  the  two  great  charges  brought  against  Harold,  those  of 
usurpation  and  perjury,  both  can  be  traced  up  to  his  own  time. 
Both  come  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  contemporary  Norman 
accusers.      But,  of  the  two,  the  charge  of  perjury  was  the  one 
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which  was  the  more  iDsisted  on  in  the  times  nearest  to  his  own. 
In  Harold's  own  day,  and  for  some  generations  after,  the  charge 
which  told  most  against  him  was  the  charge  of  breach  of  faith, 
aggravated  by  irreverence  to  the  relics  of  the  saints.  In  the  eyes  of 
Harold's  contemporary  enemies,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  later  writers 
who  look  on  him  from  the  same  point  of  view,  Harold  is  a  faithless 
vassal,  breaking  his  plighted  faith  to  his  liege  lord.  Ke  is  something 
even  worse ;  he  is  one  who  did  not  shrink  from  breaking  an  oath 
of  unusual  solemnity,  and  who  thereby  drew  on  himself  the  wrath 
of  a  number  of  holy  persons  whose  wonder-working  relics  he  thus 
set  at  nought.  But  modem  writers  who  take  a  view  unfavourable 
to  Harold  have  commonly  dwelt  less  on  the  perjury  and  more  on 
the  usurpation.  In  their  eyes  Harold  is  a  violator  of  constitutional 
order,  who  ascended  the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir. 
In  the  one  view  the  injured  party  is  the  Norman  Duke ;  in  the 
other  it  is  the  English  i£theling.  The  two  charges,  though  often 
mixed  together,  are  in  themselves  quite  distinct.  The  charge  of 
usurpation  affects  the  right  to  the  Crown ;  the  charge  of  perjury 
does  not  touch  it.  Let  Harold's  perjury  have  been  of  the  blackest 
kind,  it  could  not  give  either  William  or  Eadgar  any  right  to  the 
Crown  which  they  would  not  have  had  if  Harold  had  not  sworn  at 
all.  If  the  Crown  was  hereditary,  no  engagement,  no  breach  of  any 
engagement,  between  William  and  Harold  could  bar  the  indefeasible 
rights  of  the  natural  heir.  If  the  Crown  could  pass  by  bequest,  no 
such  engi^ment  could  bar  the  right  of  Eadward  to  bequeath  it  to 
whom  he  would.  If  the  Crown  was  elective,  no  such  engagement 
could  bar  the  right  of  the  electors  to  choose  whom  they  would. 
Nowhere  is  the  wonderful  skill  of  William  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  way  in  which  he  made  men  forget  these  very  obvious 
distinctions.  I  therefore  put  aside  the  question  of  perjury  from 
the  present  question.  I  have  elsewhei*e  discussed  Harold's  oath  at 
length,  both  as  it  bears  on  the  &cts  of  the  history  and  as  it  bears 
on  the  character  of  Harold  (see  p.  240  et  seqq.  and  Appendix  R). 
But  the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  subject.  It  bears 
only  indirectly  on  the  rightfulness  of  Harold's  accession ;  on  the 
facts  of  his  accession  it  does  not  bear  at  all. 

As  to  the  facts  of  Harold's  accession,  the  strictly  English  writers 
make  three  distinct  assertions ; 
VOL.  III.  p  p 
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First,  That  Harold  was  named  as  his  successor  by  Eadward ; 

Secondly,  That  he  was  regularly  elected  King  by  the  Witan ; 

Thirdly,  That  he  was  regularly  consecrated  King  by  Archbishop 
Ealdred. 

These  three  assertions  are  made  by  the  best  English  writers  in 
a  perfectly  plain  and  unmistakeable  way.  They  stand  before  us 
as  assertions  about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  except  the 
question  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  All  three  are  more  or 
less  directly  traversed  by  Norman  writers  and  by  later  writers  who 
followed  Norman  traditions.  But  the  contradiction  is  by  no  means 
so  plain  and  unmistakeable  as  the  assertion.  The  Norman  writers 
seem  afraid  of  looking  the  facts  in  the  face.  They  shroud  them- 
selves in  a  cloud  of  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  They  use 
language  which  serves  to  put  their  own  colour  on  the  story,  with- 
out venturing  directly  to  deny  the  assertions  made  by  the  English 
writers.  They  admit  some  nomination,  some  election,  some  con- 
secration ;  only  they  attach  some  vague  epithet,  they  add  some  am- 
biguous qualification,  insinuating  rather  than  asserting  that  there 
was  something  invalid  about  each  of  the  processes.  I  will  now  go 
through  the  statements  on  each  side  in  detail. 

I  take  as  my  text  the  narrative  of  Florence  (1066),  who  puts 
forth  our  three  propositions  in  the  clearest  and  tersest  shape.  His 
account  runs  thus ; 

"  Quo  [Eadwardo]  tumulato,  Subregulus  Haroldus,  Qodwini 
Ducis  filius,  quem  Eex  ante  suam  decessionem  regni  successorem 
elegerat,  a  totius  Angliss  primatibus  ad  regale  culmen  electus,  die 
eodem  ab  Aldredo  Eboracensi  Archiepiscopo  in  Begem  est  honori- 
fic^ consecratus.'' 

This  passage  may  be  looked  on  as  a  formal  manifesto  on  the 
English  side.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  important 
of  several  passages  of  Florence  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  607)  in  which  he 
does  more  than  merely  record  an  event,  in  which  he  evidently  has 
other  statements  before  his  eye,  and  chooses  his  words  so  as  dis- 
tinctly, though  silently,  to  contradict  them.  Though  no  other 
version  of  the  facts  is  spoken  of,  yet  every  word  is  evidently 
weighed  with  careful  reference  to  other  versions ;  every  word,  in 
short,  disposes  of  some  Norman  calumny  or  other.  Harold  reigns 
according  to  the  last  will  of  Eadward ;  that  last  will  therefore  was 
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not  in  favour  of  William  or  of  any  other  candidate.  To  express 
Eadward's  action  in  the  matter,  a  word  is  used  ("  elegerat")  which  is 
evidently  meant  to  express  free  and  deliberate  choice,  and  to  exclude 
any  tales  about  an  unwilling  nomination  wrung  &om  him  in  his  last 
moments.  Again,  Harold  reigns  by  the  election  of  the  chief  men 
of  all  England;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his  seizing  the 
Crown  without  election,  or  with  the  approbation  of  a  few  of  his  own 
partizans  only.  Lastly,  Harold  is  crowned,  on  the  day  indeed  of 
the  burial  of  Eadward,  but  after  the  funeral  rites  are  finished,  and 
evidently  in  the  same  building,  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 
This  excludes  the  tale  of  his  seizing  the  moment  when  the  people 
were  intent  on  the  burial  of  the  late  King  in  order  to  be  crowned 
in  some  hasty  and  irregular  way  at  Saint  Paul's  or  elsewhere.  He 
is  solemnly  consecrated  King ;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his 
not  being  crowned  at  all,  about  his  being  crowned  without  any 
religious  ceremony,  about  his  putting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head. 
He  is  consecrated  by  Ealdred,  by  an  Archbishop  to  whose  position 
there  was  no  canonical  objection ;  therefore  not  by  Stigand,  whom 
strict  churchmen  looked  on  as  an  usurper.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  Florence  knew  all  the  hostile  inventions  and  per- 
versions, and  that  he  framed  his  own  narrative  so  as  to  contradict  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  them.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  goes  on, 
at  this  point,  to  ^ve  that  splendid  panegyric  on  Harold's  govern- 
ment which  is  clearly  meant  as  an  answer  to  Norman  calumnies 
of  another  kind.  No  passage  in  any  writer  of  any  age  was  ever 
written  with  more  scrupulous  care ;  in  none  does  every  word  de- 
serve to  be  more  attentively  weighed. 

Now  for  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  the  authority  of 
Florence  is  all  but  the  highest  possible.  He  was  a  contemporary, 
in  so  far  as  he  must  have  been  bom  before  1066,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  been  old  enough  to  record  the  events  of  that  year  from 
personal  knowledge.  But  he  had  every  opportunity  of  hearing  of 
them  from  eye-witnesses  and  actors.  As  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Worcester,  he  had  the  special  advantage  of  being  able  to  hear 
the  story  from  his  own  Bishop  Saint  Wulfstan,  the  chosen  friend  of 
King  Harold.  His  testimony  therefore,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  is 
of  that  kind  which  even  very  sceptical  critics  allow  to  be  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  His  statement  is  clear,  terse,  and  forcible,  and  evi- 
dently  designed  to  set  aside  other  statements  which  he  thought 
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untrustworthy.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  testimony  of  Florence 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  absolutely  contem- 
porary Chroniclers.  It  is  confirmed,  as  far  as  the  form  of  his 
work  allows,  by  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  Now  the  Biographer 
was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  if  not  himself  an  eye-witness, 
he  had  his  information  from  eye-witnesses,  and  that,  not  years 
after,  but  at  the  very  time.  The  testimony  of  Florence  again  is 
confirmed  by  a  witness  more  unexceptionable  than  all,  by  the 
earliest  and  most  trustworthy  witness  on  the  Norman  side,  by 
the  contemporary  Tapestry.  By  one  or  more  of  these  authorities 
Florence  is  borne  out  in  every  statement  but  one.  He  afiirms 
that  Harold  was  consecrated  by  Ealdred.  The  Chroniclers  are 
silent  as  to  the  consecrator ;  the  Tapestry  implies — ^it  can  hardly 
be  said  directly  to  affirm — that  the  consecrator  was  Stigand.  On 
all  other  points  every  jot  and  tittle  of  his  story  is  confirmed  by 
authorities  still  higher  than  his  own,  and  on  this  one  point  he  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  highest  of  all.  Here  is  evidence  of  an  amount 
and  of  a  kind  which  the  historian  is  lucky  when  he  can  get. 

Florence  wrote  with  two  at  least  of  the  Chronicles  before  him, 
those  namely  of  Abingdon  and  Worcester.  Their  narratives  .he 
translated  and  harmonized,  and,  when  he  thought  it  needful,  he  ex- 
panded them.  In  this  case  he  thought  a  large  expansion  needful, 
in  order  to  contradict  the  misstatements  of  enemies.  But  these 
Chronicles  themselves  assert,  though  in  a  less  pointed  and  contro- 
versial form,  two  at  least  of  the  hcts  which  Florence  himself  asserts. 
The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  which  Florence  most  probably  had  not 
before  him,  is  only  less  distinct  and  emphatic  than  Florence  himself 
as  to  all  three.  The  bequest,  the  election,  the  consecration,  are  all 
distinctly  asserted  by  one  or  more  of  the  three  Chroniclers.  The 
only  assertion  which  rests  wholly  on  the  authority  of  Florence 
himself  is  the  assertion  that  Ealdred  was  the  consecrator. 

The  two  Chronicles  which  Florence  followed  distinctly  assert 
that  Eadward  named  Harold  as  his  successor.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  poetical  passage  in  full  at  vol.  ii.  p.  537  (see  also 
above,  p.  19).  The  words  which  now  immediately  concern  us  are 
those  in  which  the  bequest  is  distinctly  asserted  ;  Eadward  "  made 
fast  the  Kingdom  to  Harold  the  noble  Earl."  Then  in  the 
prose  entry  which  follows,  both  Chronicles  assert  Harold's  royal 
consecration ;  "  Her  wear%  Harold  Eorl  eac  to  Cynge  gehalgod." 
These  words  would  certainly  not  be  used  of  any  but  the  regular 
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ecclesiastical  ceremony.  These  two  Chroniclers  however  do  not 
distinctly  speak  of  the  election.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  was 
quite  in  character  with  their  general  political  yiews  to  insist  more 
on  the  royal  bequest  than  on  the  popular  election.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp. 
12,  13,  600.)  But  this  was  a  point  on  which  the  democrat  of  Peter- 
borough was  not  likely  to  hold  his  peace.  His  account  of  the  reign 
of  Harold  is  much  shorter  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  an- 
nalists, but  his  account  of  his  accession  is  fuller  and  more  emphatic. 
He  is  also,  as  usual,  more  careful  than  his  brethren  as  to  his  dates. 
And  his  words  have  a  sort  of  triumphant  ring  as  if  they  were 
written  down  at  the  moment.  The  poem  preserved  by  the  Abingdon 
and  Worcester  Chroniclers  shows  the  same  feeling.  It  was  doubt- 
less composed  soon  after  the  death  of  Eadward,  by  a  gleeman  eager 
on  behalf  of  the  new  King.  But  their  prose  entries,  with  their 
remark  on  the  "little  stillness"  of  Harold's  reign  (see  above,  p. 
47),  could  not  have  been  made  till  all  was  over.  The  entry  in 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  runs  thus ; 

"  On  ])issum  geare  man  halgode  |'et  m3mster  set  Westmynstre  on 
Cyldamsesse  dseg.  And  se  Cyng  Eadward  foi^ferde  on  Twelfta 
msesse  sefen,  and  hine  mann  bebyrgede  on  Twelftan  mtessedseg, 
innan  yssre  niwa  halgodre  circean  on  Westmynstre.  And  Harold 
Eorl  feng  to  Englalandes  cynerice,  swa  swa  se  Cyng  hit  him  gew^e, 
and  ecu:  men  hme  ^certo  gecv/rony  and  wes  gebletsod  to  Cyng  on 
Twelftan  msessedseg." 

Here  we  have  bequest,  election,  and  consecration  as  clearly  ex- 
pressed as  by  Florence  himself.  Earl  Harold  is  blessed  to  King 
over  the  Kingdom  of  England,  as  the  King  had  granted  to  him 
and — ^words  written  with  delight  by  that  patriotic  pen — as  men  eke 
chose  him  thef^to. 

The  further  examination  of  the  election  and  coronation  I  leave 
to  future  notes.  I  now  go  on  with  my  more  immediate  subject, 
namely  the  bequest.  On  this  point  the  words  of  the  Biographer 
should  be  very  carefully  marked,  and  they  should  be  no  less  carefully 
compared  with  the  picture  in  the  Tapestry.  It  is  from  these  two 
sources  that  I  have  drawn  the  narrative  in  the  text  (p.  14).  We  can- 
not too  often  remember  the  Biographer's  peculiar  position.  He  was 
a  courtier,  probably  a  foreigner,  writing  to  Eadgyth  under  the  reign 
of  William.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  trumpet  forth  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Harold  with  all  the  glee  of  the  Peterborough 
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Chronicler.  On  the  election  indeed  he  was  not  in  any  case  likely  to 
be  eloquent ;  it  is,  as  we  have  often  seen,  his  invariable  tendency  to 
put  the  monarchical  element  forward  on  all  occasions,  just  as  the 
Peterborough  writer  always  delights  to  dwell  on  the  popular  side  of 
every  public  act.  But  to  put  even  the  bequest  forward  in  any  pro- 
minent way  did  not  suit  either  his  position  or  the  scheme  of  his 
work.  We  have  seen  that  he  nowhere  directly  mentions  the  &ct 
that  either  Harold  or  William  ever  reigned.  William  is  never 
mentioned,  never  alluded  to  in  any  intelligible  way.  The  only 
allusion  to  Harold's  reign  is  to  be  found  in  his  mention  of  ^  Reges 
lequivoci "  (p.  426)  fighting  near  the  Humber.  One  who  writes  in 
this  sort  of  way  could  not  be  expected  to  insist  at  all  strongly  on 
Eadward's  nomination  of  Harold  as  his  successor.  A  distinct  and 
formal  announcement  that  Harold  was  the  choice  of  Eadward  was 
to  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  a  present  fact  which  he  delighted  to 
record.  To  Florence  it  was  a  fact  of  national  history  which  it  was 
important  to  preserve  in  the  face  of  contradictory  fictions.  To  the 
Biographer  it  was  a  fact  which  it  did  not  suit  his  scheme  pro- 
minently to  dwell  on,  while  any  prominent  dwelling  on  it  might 
not  have  been  specially  agreeable  to  his  patroness.  He  therefore 
records  the  fact  in  a  way,  but  he  keeps  it  in  the  background ; 
he  mixes  up  the  commendation  of  England  to  Harold  with  the 
commendation  of  Eadgyth,  and  he  tries  as  it  were  to  hide  the  King- 
dom under  the  skirts  of  the  Lady.  Harold  is,  first  of  all,  to  be 
faithful  and  respectful  to  his  sister ;  the  Kingdom  is  given  him  as 
something  quite  secondary,  perhaps  as  an  incidental  means  of 
doing  the  more  honour  to  Eadgyth.  Yet  the  words  after  all  really 
amount  to  a  bequest.  Eadward,  in  this  narrative,  enlarges  on  the 
merits  of  Eadgyth ;  he  then  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  Harold,  and 
says,  "  Hanc  cum  omni  regno  tutandam  commendo."  The  words 
alone  might  j^erhaps  not  strike  a  casual  reader,  but,  when  we  read 
them  by  the  light  of  the  known  facts  and  of  the  words  of  the  con- 
temporary Chroniclers,  we  at  once  see  their  meaning.  The  Biographer 
so  chose  his  expressions  as  distinctly  to  imply  a  fact  which  it -was 
not  convenient  for  him  directly  to  assert.  He  chose  also  a  some- 
what remarkable  and  a  somewhat  ambiguous  word,  "  commendare.*' 
As  applied  to  Eadgyth  and  to  Eadward's  Norman  friends  it  would 
simply  mean,  ^I  entrust  them  to  your  protection;"  but,  as  applied 
to  a  Kingdom,  the  word  is  a  technical  word,  and  carries  a  technical 
meaning.    As  a  man,  like  the  ^'commendati  homines"  of  Domesday, 
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commended  himself  to  his  lord,  so  the  lord  was  often  sfdd  to  com- 
mend to  his  man  the  estate  which  he  granted  to  him  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  1 36).  One  can  hardly  donbt  that  the  word  was  chosen  on  pur- 
pose. Eadward  doubtless  used,  as  I  have  ventured  to  make  him  in 
the  text,  some  form  of  words,  which  the  Biographer,  even  in  slur- 
ring over  the  matter,  expressed  by  the  technical  term  "  commen- 
dare,"  and  which  the  Chroniclers  expressed  by  the  words  "  geu^" 
— ^most  likely  the  actual  word  used,  if  Eadward  spoke  English — 
and  ^  befseste  {net  rice."  The  case,  under  the  circumstances,  seems 
very  plain,  and  what  follows  makes  it  plainer  still.  Eadward, 
having  commended  to  Harold  his  wife  and  his  Kingdom,  goes 
on  to  make  to  him  a  series  of  requests  (see  p.  15)  which  imply 
that  his  own  royal  authority  will,  on  his  death,  pass  to  Harold 
They  are  requests  which  could  be  made  only  to  a  future  King,  or 
to  one  who  was  about  to  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  King. 
They  would  indeed  be  equally  in  place  if  addressed  to  a  Regent. 
According  to  modem  ideas,  we  should  probably  have  expected  the 
last  wishes  of  Eadward  to  be  that  the  young  Eadgar  should  reign, 
but  that  Harold  should  govern.  But  such  an  arrangement  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  tima  A  Eegency  seems 
never  to  have  been  thought  of ;  not  a  word  in  any  of  our  authori- 
ties leads  us  to  believe  that  such  a  scheme  entered  the  head  of 
any  man.  The  words  then,  if  not  addressed  to  a  future  Regent, 
must  be  addressed  to  a  future  King.  In  short,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Biographer,  the  highest  authority  for  Eadward's  personal 
acts,  who  had  his  information  directly  from  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent by  Eadward's  death-bed  (see  p.  10,  note  i),  meant  to  imply  that 
Eadward  made  a  death-bed  recommendation  in  favour  of  Harold. 
But  I  believe  also  that,  partly  through  his  own  rhetorical  turn, 
partly  through  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  he  chose 
to  wrap  up  his  tale  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity  of  language. 

With  the  Biographer  before  us,  we  better  understand  the 
Tapestiy.  Each  explains  the  other ;  the  two  agree  in  the  smallest 
points  of  detail.  The  Biographer  describes  four  persons  as  being 
in  immediate  attendance  on  the  King,  and  he  gives  us  their  names. 
They  are  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  Archbishop  Stigand,  Earl  Harold,  and 
Robert  the  Staller.  These  four  exactly  answer  to  the  four  in  the 
Tapestry.  -  Of  the  two  laymen  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  one  who 
is  personally  attending  on  the  King  is  the  court-officer,  the  Staller 
Robert.     The  other,  who  stands  by  the  bed-side  opposite  to  the 
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Archbishop,  is  of  course  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  To  him,  and 
to  no  one  else,  the  Ring  is  stretching  forth  his  hand.  The  action 
thus  wrought  in  the  stitch-work  is  actually  recorded  in  the  Life  (see 
p.  14).  And  from  the  Life  we  know  with  what  object  Eadward  then 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Harold.  It  was  not  "simply  to  bid  him 
farewell ; "  still  less  was  it  "to  bid  him  to  respect  his  oath  to  William" 
(see  Planch^,  Journal  of  British  Archaeological  Association,  June 
1867,  p.  146).  It  was  to  commend  to  him  his  wife  and  his  King- 
dom ;  it  was  to  make  bis  last  requests  to  the  future  King  on 
behalf  of  his  personal  friends. 

Such  is  the  plain  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  Tapestry 
and  the  Life.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  minutely  makes 
the  comparison  will  attach  much  importance  to  the  sceptical  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Planch^  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
But  those  who,  with  Mr.  Planch^,  do  not  take  in  the  difference 
between  contemporary  and  secondary  authorities,  may,  instead  of 
the  Life,  use  the  account  in  iEthelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt.  400), 
who  (or  rather  his  guide  Osbert)  clearly  copied  from  the  Life. 

Another  smaller  point  may  be  noticed,  namely  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenes  in  the  Tapestry.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Planch^  and  others  that,  at  this  point,  the  order  of  time  is  for- 
saken ;  the  burial  of  Eadward  is  placed  before  his  deathbed  and 
death.  On  this  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  75)  says,  very  truly ;  "  The  seeming 
-inconsistency  is  very  easily  explained*  A  new  subject  is  now 
entered  upon,  and  that  subject  is  the  right  of  succession.  One 
important  element  in  it  is  the  grant  of  the  King."  The  designer 
of  the  Tapestry  puts  in  close  and  pointed  neighbourhood  the  last 
speech  of  Eadward,  the  death  of  Eadward,  the  offering  of  the 
Crown  to  Harold,  the  actual  coronation.  In  this  sort  of  picture- 
writing  it  would  have  disturbed  the  thread  of  the  story  if  the 
burial  of  Eadward  had  been  put  in  its  right  place,  between  the 
offering  of  the  Oown  and  the  coronation.  The  meaning  of  the 
order  which  is  followed  is  plainly  this ;  "  Eadward  left  the  Crown 
to  Harold ;  he  died  ;  the  Crown,  in  pursuance  of  his  wishes,  was 
offered  to  Harold  ;  Harold  was  formally  crowned."  It  is  hard  to 
find  any  other  explanation  for  the  otherwise  strange  displacement 
of  the  funeral. 

Explaining  then,  as  we  most  fairly  may,  one  contemporary 
witness  by  another,  explaining  the  Tapestry  by  the  Life  and  the 
Life  by  the  Chronicles,  we  get  a  most  distinct  agreement  of  our 
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best  authorities  in  favour  of  the  position  that  Eadward's  dying 
recommendation  was  made  In  favour  of  Harold.  Some  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  the  fact  so  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
Norman  Tapestry.  But  we  shall  soon  see^  that  all  the  earliest  and 
best  Norman  writers  fully  admit  the  &ct  of  the  recommendation. 
What  they  do  is  to  try  to  explain  away  its  force  as  they  best 
may.  Stitch-work  had  so  far  the  advantage  over  pen  and  ink  that 
it  was  well  nigh  obliged  to  confine  itself  to  facts,  or  at  least  to 
choose  between  facts  and  positive  lies.  The  needle  was  a  bad 
instrument  for  surmises  and  insinuations,  and  it  is  only  once  or 
twice  in  the  story  that  it  attempts  them. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  chain  of  later  writers  who  repeat  the  con- 
temporary English  statement.  They  of  course  add  nothing  to  its 
direct  authority ;  still  it  is  important  and  interesting  to  trace  the 
existence  of  the  two  opposite  traditions,  side  by  side.  Simeon  of 
Durham  (X  Scriptt.  193),  Ralph  of  Diss  (479),  Roger  of  Howden 
(i.  108,  ed.  W.  Stubbs),  Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  170a),  and 
the  Ely  historian  (ii.  43,  44),  all  copy  the  words  of  Florence  with 
regard  to  Harold's  accession,  and  most  of  them  go  on  to  copy 
his  panegyric  on  Harold's  government.  The  account  given  by 
Peter  of  Langtofb  is  worth  notice.  He  makes  (L  374  of  the  new 
ed.,  i.  53  of  Robert  of  Brunne's  English  version  published  by 
Heame)  Eadward  settle  the  Crown  on  William  in  the  days  of 
the  first  Harold,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  iElfred  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  302).  Afterwards  (i.  390,  i.  61)  he  changed  his  mind,  he 
forgot  his  promise  to  William,  and  settled  the  Crown  on  the 
iEtheling  Eadward.  So  now  on  his  death-bed,  he  again  forgets 
both  William  and,  I  suppose,  also  forgets  Eadward's  son  Eadgar. 
He  now  makes  a  settlement  in  favour  of  Harold,  nobody  reminding 
him  of  the  Duke's  claim  (i.  398) ; 

"  Countefl  et  barouns  devaunt  ly  appelayt, 
A  Harald  fiz  Godewyn  sun  regno  deviaayt, 
Le  duk  de  Normendye  ublyez  avaytj 
Bu  ooveaaunt  k*il  ly  fist  nul  ly  mentyvayt." 

His  English  translator  was  a  little  puzzled  at  this,  and  thus  sets 

forth  his  difficulty  (i.  65) ; 

"  pe  baronfl  before  him  kald,  and  said  unto  ]»un  alle, 
*  TUle  Harald,  GU)dwyn  Sonne,  t>e  regne  wille  best  falle.' 
Me  mervailes  of  my  boke,  I  trowe,  he  wrote  not  right 
[Kit  he  forgate  Wiliam  of  forward  \fhi  him  bight." 
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He  then  goes  on  to  moralize  out  of  Eadward's  speech  (see  above, 
p.  1 1),  which  is  not  given  in  Peter  of  Langtoft  Kalph  Higden  (284), 
after  his  manner,  copies  Florence,  but  copies  other  accounts  as  well 

To  go  back  a  good  many  generations,  Eadmer  (5)  states  the  fact 
of  the  bequest  in  his  own  words ;  ^  In  brevi  post  hsBC  obiit 
Edwardus.  Juxta  quod  ille  ante  mortem  statuerat,  in  regnum  ei 
suocessit  Haraldus."  He  is  followed  by  Walter  of  Hemingburgh 
(i.  8)  in  nearly  the  same  words.  Bromton  (957)  gives  a  most 
strange  and  confused  account,  made  up  from  all  manner  of 
quarters,  but  in  which  the  words  of  Eadmer  are  still  imbedded. 
He  says  that  some  of  the  English  wished  to  elect  Eadgar ;  ''  Sed 
quia  puer  erat,  et  tanto  oneri  minils  idoneus,  Haraldus  Comes, 
filius  supradicti  Godwini,  viribus  et  genere  fretus,  contra  sacra- 
mentum  quod  Willielmo  Duci  Normannise  praestiterat,  regni  dia- 
dema  sinistro  omine  illico  invasit,  et  sic  perjurus  Sancto  Edwardo 
successit,  juxta  quod  idem  Edwardus,  ut  quidam  aiunt,  ante 
mortem  suam  statuerat."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  bequest 
of  Eadward  was  made  ''non  obstante''  two  earlier  bequests  to 
William  ;  he  then  mentions  the  alternative  statements  that  Harold 
crowned  himself  and  that  he  was  crowned  by  Ealdred,  and  ends 
with  Florence's  panegyric  in  a  shortened  form. 

The  writer  whom  we  call  Bromton  was  thus,  it  is  plain,  fairly 
puzzled  among  contradictory  accounta  The  compiler  of  the 
Waverley  Annals  found  himself  in  yet  greater  straits.  The  early 
part  of  his  history  is  formed  by  the  process  of  translating  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  and  sticking  in  bits,  partly  from  other  writers, 
especially  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  partly  out  of  his  own  head. 
This  process  is  indeed  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  early  parts  of 
most  Annals  are  put  together.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  this 
annalist  should  have  chosen  as  his  chief  authorities  two  writers 
who,  at  this  point,  are  so  specially  hard  to  reconcile  as  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicler  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  indeed  puts 
him  in  difficulties.  He  translates  the  important  sentence  in  the 
Chronicle  &irly  enough,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  he  sticks  in  an 
epithet  of  abuse  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  process  gives 
us  the  following  statement  (188  ed.  Luard).  Eadward  is  buried ; 
''  Eodem  die  Consul  Haraldus,  Consul  perjurus,  sicut  Bex  ei  con- 
cesserat,  et  etiam  populi  electione^  [swa  swa  se  Cjmg  hit  him  geu^, 
and  eac  men  hine  jiserto  geciiron]  sacratus  est  in  Begem."     Some- 
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bow  or  other  this  did  not  seem  satisfactory ;  so  he  states  William's 
three  causes  of  offence  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (see  p.  a  8  a), 
and  then  returns  to  give  another  account  of  Harold's  accession; 
"Mortuo  itaque  Edwardo,  ut  supra  diximus,  Rege  Anglorum 
pacifico,  Haraldus,  peijurus  filius  Qodwini  potentissimi  Consulis, 
invasit  regnum  Anglorum  et  diadema  in  peijurio ;  qui  regnavit 
uno  anno,  et  non  pleno,  quia  propria  injustitii  r^num,  quod  injustd 
surripuit,  Deo  nolente,  perdidit."  Here  is  a  characteristic  contrast 
between  the  clear  statement  of  facts  translated  from  the  con- 
temporary writer  and  the  vague  reviling  and  moralizing  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  offering  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
compiler's  own  time. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  writers  on  the  other  side.  William  of 
Poitiers,  in  his  actual  narrative  of  Harold's  accession  (p.  121  Qiles), 
evades  the  subject  of  Eadward's  bequest ;  we  get  only  the  vague  talk 
about  ''occupavit"  and  the  like.  But  in  two  later  passages  he  dis- 
tinctly shows  that  he  knew  that  a  bequest  of  Eadward  was  asserted 
by  Harold  and  his  advocates.  In  his  account  of  the  messages  sent  be- 
tween William  and  Harold  before  the  battle  (129),  he  makes  Harold 
admit  an  earlier  bequest  in  favour  of  William,  but  he  describes  him 
as  going  on  to  argue  that  this  earlier  bequest  was  cancelled  by  a 
later  bequest  in  favour  of  himself    The  passage  is  a  remarkable  one ; 

"  Meminit  quidem  [Heraldus]  quod  Rex  Edwardus  te  [Willel- 
mum]  Anglici  regni  haeredem  fore  pridem  decreverit,  et  quod  ipse 
in  Normanni^  de  h&c  successione  securitatem  tibi  firmaverit.  Novit 
autem  jure  suum  esse  regnum  idem,  ejusdem  Regis,  domini  sui, 
dono  in  extremis  illius  sibi  concessum.  Etenim  ab  eo  tempore, 
quo  beatus  Augustinus  in  banc  venit  regionem,  communem  gentis 
hujus  faisse  consuetudinem,  donationem  quam  in  ultimo  fine  suo 
quis  fecerit,  cam  ratam  haberi." 

The  historical  value  of  these  accounts  of  messages  and  answers 
I  shall  discuss  in  another  note  (see  Appendix  GQ).  The  value  of 
the  passage  for  my  present  purpose  is  twofold.  It  shows  that  the 
Normans  were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  of  Eadward's  recom- 
mendation of  Harold.  It  shows  also  that  the  fact  was  one  which 
they  found  it  hard  to  get  over.  For,  in  the  answer  which  William 
is  made  to  give  to  Harold's  words  just  quoted,  though  he  has 
much  to  say  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  his  own  claim,  he  has 
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nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  Harold's  fact  or  to  the  legal  argument 
founded  on  it. 

The  other  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  wild  invective  which 
William  of  Poitiers  (139) 'pours  forth  over  the  grave  of  Harold; 
"  Arguunt  extrema  tua  quam  rect^  sublimatus  fiieris  Edwardi  dono 
in  ipnusfine,"  This  is  a  perfectly  incidental  witness.  It  seems 
to  imply  some  such  story  as  those  which  I  shall  presently  quote 
from  Orderic  and  Wace. 

William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31)  slurs  over  the  facts  both  of  the 
bequest  and  of  the  election.  They  are  lost  in  the  usual  vague  talk 
about ''  regnum  invasit.'*  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  one  of  those 
remarkable  passages  in  which  he  compares  two  statements  together 
(ii.  228),  allows  that  the  English  version  of  the  story  asserted  a 
bequest  in  favour  of  Harold.  Harold,  he  tells  us  in  the  usual  style, 
''extortd  a  principibus  fide,  arripuit  diadema."  He  then  adds,  ''quam- 
vis  Angli  dicant  a  Rege  concessum."  He  then  argues  i^  priori  against 
the  English  statement  from  the  imaginary  ill-will  of  Eadward 
towards  Harold ;  "  Quod  tamen  magis  benevolentii  quam  judicio 
allegari  existimo,  ut  illi  haereditatem  transfunderet  suam  cujus  sem- 
per Buspectam  habuerat  potentiam.'*  The  expression  "  benevolentifi'' 
is  of  importance,  as  showing  that,  in  William  of  Malmesbur/s  time, 
English  affection  still  clave  to  Harold's  memory,  in  opposition  to 
all  Norman  calumnies.  Indeed  William  himself,  in  that  spirit  of 
fairness  which  often  pierces  through  all  his  prejudices,  goes  on  to 
say ;  "  quamvis,  ut  non  celetur  Veritas,  pro  person^  quam  gerebat, 
regnum  prudentid  et  fortitudine  gubernaret  si  legitime  suscepisset." 

As  usual,  the  further  we  get  from  the  time  the  more  our  in- 
formants know  about  the  matter,  the  more  new  particulars  they 
have  to  tell  us.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  three  Williams  to 
imply  any  death-bed  nomination  of  the  Norman  Duke  or  to  shut 
out  a  death-bed  nomination  of  the  English  Earl.  The  latter  is 
allowed  to  be  at  least  the  English  version  of  the  &cts.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  the  three  to  imply  that  the  succession  of  William 
was  so  much  as  discussed  by  the  bed-side  of  Eadward.  The  case  is 
the  reverse  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  Harold  and  the 
earlier  promise  to  William.  There  the  Norman  writers  assert  a 
fact  which  the  English  writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Here  the 
English  writers  assert  a  &ct  which  the  contemporary  Norman 
writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.     But,  as  we  get  further  away 
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from  the  time,  we  come,  first  to  ingenious  explanations  of  the 
fact,  and  lastly  to  express  denials  of  it. 

Thus  Orderic  (492  B)  admits  the  fact  of  the  bequest  to  Harold, 
but  he  has  a  highly  elaborate  way  of  accounting  for  it.  He  con- 
nects it  with  the  story  of  Harold's  oath  and  of  his  engagement  to 
marry  William's  daughter.  Harold  comes  back  to  Eadward  and 
tells  him  that  William  has  made  over  to  him  his  right  to  the 
Kingdom  of  England  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter.  Eadward 
wonders  at  such  an  arrangement,  but  he  believes  the  story,  and 
decrees  the  succession  accordingly.     The  words  are  as  follows  ; 

"  Regem  Eduardum,  qui  morbo  ingravescente  jam  morti  proxi- 
mus  erat,  circumyenit  [Heraldus],  eique  transfretationis  susb  et 
profectionis  in  Normanniam  ac  legationis  seriem  rettulit.  Deinde 
fraudulentis  assertionibus  adjecit  quod  Willelmus  Normannise  sibi 
filiam  suam  in  conjugium  dederit,  et  totius  Anglici  regni  jus,  utpote 
genero  suo,  concessit.  Quod  audiens  aegrotus  princeps  miratus  est, 
tamen  credidit,  et  concessit  quod  yafer  tjrrannus  commentatus  est." 

It  must  be  this  story  of  Orderic  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  strange  tale  which  we  find  in  the  French  Life  of  Eadward. 
The  subject  is  mentioned  twice.  Eadward,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Christmas  Gem6t,  before  his  final  illness  begins  (3615-3634),  calls 
Harold,  and  asks  him  what  he  means  to  do  about  the  Kingdom 
(''Du  regne  queus  tis  purpos?").  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  immediately  follows  the  legend  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  513)  according 
to  which  Eadward's  days  were  already  numbered.  Harold  says 
that  the  Crown  belongs  to  William,  that  he  has  sworn  to  William's 
succession,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  it  or  of 
setting  up  any  claim  of  his  own,  imless  William  should  giye  him 
the  Crown  along  with  his  daughter. 

"  tTno  ne  me  vint  en  curage  Jur^  Pai,  e  11  seur  en  est ; 

D'aver  vostre  heritage  ;  Cuyenant  e  leut^  tendrai, 

Li  dues  WiUame  de  Normendie,  Vers  vus  ne  trespasserai ; 

Ki  droit  i  a  e  en  mei  se  fie  An  regne  n*ai  ne  deim  ne  dreit, 

L'avia,  si  cum  il  yns  plest.  Si  of  sa  fille  nel  me  otreit." 

Harold  then  swears,  and  the  other  chief  men  swear  with  him.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  in  this  account,  the  usual  story  of  the  oath  is 
taken  for  granted,  though  it  is  nowhere  directly  told  in  the  French 
Life.  And  Eadward's  promise  to  William  seems  also  to  be  taken  for 
granted ;  at  any  rate  William  is  said  to  haye  a  right,  and  it  is  not 
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said  in  what  that  right  oonsists.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
death-bed  bequest  to  William,  Harold,  or  anybody  else. 

The  subject  is  introduced  again  later  in  the  story  (3895-3922), 
when  Eadward  is  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  Harold  who  volunteers  a 
second  mention  of  the  matter.  He  says  of  his  own  free  will  that  he 
has  sworn  not  to  disturb  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  The  words 
put  into  his  mouth  are  in  some  respects  clearer  and  in  some  respects 
darker  than  the  former  passage.  The  succession  belongs  to  William, 
both  by  Eadward's  earlier  grant  {^*  Qrant^  Tavez  au  due  Willame  "), 
and  also  by  right  of  blood.  But  the  right  of  blood  is  strangely  enough 
(see  Mr.  Luard's  Preface,  p.  xix.)  made  to  belong  to  William's 
daughter  rather  than  to  William  himself.  This  cannot  refer  to  the 
descent  of  William's  children  from  Alfred  (see  p.  81,  and  vol.  ii.  p. 
304),  because  the  right  is  distinctly  said  to  come  through  Emma. 
The  title  of  Queen,  given  to  William's  daughter,  whether  given  to 
her  as  William's  daughter  or  as  Harold's  possible  wife^  is  also  very 
strange.     The  words  are, 

"  Droit  a  par  Emrne  to  mfere 
La  reine  ki  sa  fille  ere.*' 

Still,  if  William  does  not  make  over  the  Crown  to  his  daughter, 
the  right  belongs  to  William  himself,  and  that  right  Harold  will  in 
no  way  disturb.  Still  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  a  fair  hope 
that  William  will  give  him  his  daughter,  and  that  he  may  reign  in 
her  right. 

''  Si  a  sa  fille  ne  le  dune,  De  espnser  la  ai  en  purpos  ; 

Droiz  est  k*il  eit  la  curune ;  A  la  pucele  afianc^,        ^ 

Kar  jo  si  vus  dire  le  ob,  E  au  due  sui  aUianc^." 

(vv.  3907-39I2-) 

To  this  King  Eadward  answers  not  a  word,  but  Archbishop  Stigand 
takes  up  liis  parable  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  way.  He  warns 
Harold  that,  if  he  does  not  keep  to  this  covenant,  neither  he,  to 
whose  office  it  belongs  to  perform  the  rite — it  is  expressly  called  a 
sacrament — nor  any  other  Prelate  of  the  Kingdom  will  ever  give 
him  the  royal  unction,  nor  will  any  *'  man  of  our  commons  " — ^the 
expression  is  a  very  singular  one — ^put  the  Crown  on  his  head. 

"Pur  moi  le  di,  a  ki  apent  Ki  fus  &oe  la  enunociun  ; 

A  fere  ceu  seint  saorement,  N*ert  humzne  de  nostre  commune, 

N'ert  prelat  en  la  regiun  Ki  tub  mette  en  chef  curone." 
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AccordlDg  to  this  view,  Harold  had  a  fair  chance  of  a  Crown 
matrimonial,  and  his  chief  fault  lay  in  not  marrying  William's 
daughter.  This  leads  us  into  questions  which  I  shall  consider  in 
later  notes. 

Wace  (Boman  de  Rou,  1087  2-10970)  fiiUy  admits  the  fact  of  a 
bequest,  though  perhaps  an  unwilling  one,  or  rather  he  makes 
Eadward  leave  it  to  the  nation  to  decide  between  William  and 
Harold.  In  his  account  Eadward  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  is 
very  anxious  that  William  should  succeed  him. 

**  Malt  li  fust^el  ae  il  p^ust, 
Ke  Guilleahne  sun  regne  ^ust.^ 

Harold  gets  together  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  and  whomsoever  he 
thought  good,  and  they  go  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man.  An 
Englishman,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  speaks  by  Harold's 
instructions  {**  Si  com  Herout  out  comande  "),  makes  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  Eadward's  government,  and  also  how  he 
has  no  son  or  daughter  or  other  natural  heir. 

"  Yielz  hoem  es  j2h,  pose  as  vesou,       Ki  por  tei  poiaee  remaneir, 
B  a.  n'as  nul  en£uit  ^u ;  Ki  nos  gart  h  ki  noa  maintienge, 

Filz  u  fille  ne  nul  altre  eir,  E  par  lignage  Eei  devioDge." 

(vv.  10899-10904.) 

But  a  King  they  must  have ;  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  land  with- 
out one,  and  they  have  no  way  of  getting  a  King  but  through  him. 

"  Kar  jk  sanz  Rei  paiz  n'averon, 
Ne  Rei  n'aron  se  par  tei  non." 

(w.  10909-10910.) 

He  prays  Eadward  then,  while  he  still  lives,  to  give  them  a  King, 
who  will  be  able  to  work  peace  and  justice  in  the  land.  The  speaker 
gradually  comes  nearer  to  the  point.  Eadward's  best  friends  are 
there  j  they  have  come  together  to  ask  a  prayer  of  him,  a  prayer 
which,  if  he  fails  to  grant,  holy  as  hb  life  has  been,  he  will  never 
see  the  &ce  of  Qod.  There  is  something  comforting  in  these  words, 
something  which  one  fancies  that  Wace  must  have  learned  from 
English  tradition.  They  are  words  worthy  of  Savonarola  by  the 
death-bed  of  Lorenzo.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear,  by  the  bed-side  of 
Eadward,  the  doctrine  that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  that 
a  man's  first  business  is  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  Gk>d  to  call  him,  and  that  no  amount  of  ceremonial 
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pietj  will  avail  a  King  who  does  not  make  the  wel&re  of  his  King- 
dom his  first  thou^t 

"Bien  ee,  biea  m  fet,  bien  feru,  Trestuit  te  sunt  vena  preler, 

DeoB  as  servi  k  Bens  auras.  E  tu  lor  deiz  bien  otreir, 

Ci  est  li  mielx  de  tee  pals,  ^o  poise  nos  ke  jk  t*en  vas, 

Tut  li  mielx  de  tes  amis ;  Se  por  90  non  ke  Deus  auras." 

(vT.  10919-10926.) 

The  prayer  thus  solemnly  urged  is  that  Eadward  will  agree  to 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  and  give  them  Harold  for  their 
King.  As  the  speaker  uttered  the  name  of  Harold,  every  English- 
man in  the  room  cried  aloud  that  he  had  well  spoken,  and  that, 
without  Harold  to  her  King,  the  land  could  have  no  peace. 

**  Ci  tttit  te  Tiegnent  hui  requerre  Par  la  chambre  ont  Engleiz  cri^ 

Ke  Heraut  seit  Rei  de  la  terre ;  Ke  bien  parlout  h  bien  diseit, 

Ne  te  savom  mielx  cunseillier,  £  li  Reis  creure  le  debveit : 

Ne  tu  ne  pos  mielx  espleitier.  Sire,  dient-il,  se  tu  nel'fiuz, 

Bez  ke  cil  out  Heraut  nom^,  Jk  en  noz  vies  n'aron  paiz.'* 

(vv.  10937-10936.) 

The  King  hesitates  ;  he  sits  up  in  his  bed,  and  reminds  the  English 
lords  that  he  had  promised  his  Crown  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
and  that  some  of  themselves  had  sworn  to  that  settlement.  Harold 
then  himself  steps  forward ;  he  seems  to  use  the  same  argument 
which  b  put  into  his  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers  (see  p.  587), 
namely  the  force  of  the  last  will  and  testament  to  revoke  all  former 
wills. 

**  Bono  dist  Heraut,  ki  fu  en  piez ;        E  ke  vostre  terre  seit  meie ; 
'  Ki  ke  yos,  sire,  fet  aiez,  Jo  ne  quier  ne  maiz  yostre  dreit, 

Otr^iez  mei  ke  jo  Rei  seie,  Jk  mar  plus  por  mei  en  fereit.'  ** 

(w.  10945-10950.) 

The  King  then  says  that  Harold  shall  have  the  Crown  (''  Heraut, 
dist  li  Beis,  tu  Tauras  ") ;  but  he  knows  that  he  will  die  for  it  He 
knows  the  Duke  and  his  Barons  and  all  the  folk  that  will  come  at 
his  bidding  ;  God  alone  can  guard  Harold  against  them.  Harold 
is  ready  to  run  the  risk  ;  he  fears  neither  Norman  nor  anybody  else. 
Eadward  then  turns  himself,  and  says — whether  of  his  free  will  or 
no  the  poet  will  not  warrant — ^that  the  English  may  choose  either 
Harold  or  William  as  they  will. 

'*  Dune  se  tuma  li  Reis,  si  dist,  Ore  &cent  Engleis  Buc  u  Rei, 

Ne  sal  se  par  been  cuer  le  fist :  Herault  u  altre,  jo  Totrei.*' 

(yy.  10961-10964.) 
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Sucb  a  licence  was  the  same  as  a  nomination  of  Harold.  The  poet 
calls  it  making  Harold  his  heir,  and  he  seems  to  excuse  the  act  on  the 
ground  that  the  land  must  have  some  King,  and  that  William  was 
not  at  hand.    Eadward  therefore  let  his  Barons  have  their  own  will. 

"  Issi  a  fet  Heraut  suu  eir  Regne  sanz  Eei  estre  ne  puet. 

Quant  Willame  ne  pout  avoir.         A  aez  BaruDZ  a  graant^ 
Rei  2k  regne  aveir  estuet,  K'il  en  faoent  lor  volenti.'* 

(vv.  10965-10970.) 

This  account  does,  as  most  of  his  accounts  do,  high  honour  to  the 
honest  and  enquiring  spirit  of  Master  Wace.  When  he  wrote, 
calumny  was  a  hundred  years  old  ;  yet  he  is  throughout  far  less 
influenced  by  it  than  party  writers  at  the  time,  who  had  better 
means  than  he  of  learning  the  exact  truth.  Here  is  no  reviling  of 
Harold,  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts.  In  opposition  to  the 
talk  of  William  of  Poitiers,  and  even  to  that  of  Orderic,  Wace 
clearly  understands  and  honestly  sets  forth  how  thoroughly  Harold 
had  the  heart  of  England  on  his  side.  The  story  is  well  conceived 
and  well  told,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  rest  to  some 
extent  on  trustworthy  tradition.  Yet  a  certain  amount  of  miscon- 
ception runs  through  Wace's  story.  He  implies  throughout  that 
Eadward's  own  wishes  were  still  in  favour  of  William,  and  he  adds 
the  common  Norman  misstatement,  that  the  settlement  in  favour  of 
William  was  confirmed  by  the  Witan  or,  at  any  rate,  by  some  of 
the  chief  Earls. 

One  or  two  smaller  points  may  be  noticed.  The  speaker  in 
Wace  mentions  Eadward's  lack  of  children  as  a  misfortune  to 
himself  and  his  country,  not  at  all  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  a 
religious  vow.  Again,  both  he  and  the  writer  of  the  French  Life 
evidently  look  on  female  succession  as  a  possibility.  Eadward, 
says  the  speaker,  has  neither  son  nor  daughter,  as  if  a  daughter 
could  possibly  have  succeeded.  The  French  Biographer  treats  it 
as  not  unlikely  that  William  will  deal  with  England  as  Philip  the 
Second  did  with  the  Low  Countries,  that  he  will  make  the  whole 
Kingdom  over  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband.  He  indeed 
almost  seems,  though  his  language  is  very  strange  and  dark,  to  recog- 
nize some  right  by  blood  in  William's  daughter  which  did  not  exist 
in  William  himself.  This  notion  of  passing  crowns  by  the  spindle- 
side  was  strange  to  Englishmen,  and  even  to  Normans,  in  the 
eleventh  century.     The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  William's  own 
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half-daun,  not  exactly  as  heir,  but  as  next  of  kin  through 
Emma.  But,  at  the  courta  of  the  Henries,  no  doctrine  could  be 
more  orthodox  and  acceptable.  Henry  the  First  actually  did  some- 
thing very  like  what  is  here  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  done  by  his 
&ther.  He  endeavoured  to  settle,  though  not  indeed  in  his  life- 
time, his  whole  dominion  on  his  daughter.  When  both  Wace  and 
the  French  Biographer  wrote,  the  descendants  of  that  daughter, 
by  male  descent  mere  Counts  of  Anjou — ^more  truly  (see  p.  i8i) 
mere  Counts  of  the  Qatinois — but  scions  through  her  both  of 
Rolf  and  of  iElfred,  reigned  over  England,  reigned  over  or  claimed 
Normandy,  as  their  inheritance  by  female  succession.  The  Angevin 
Kings  had  no  dislike  to  be  complimented  on  their  descent  from  the 
old  royal  stock  of  England,  ^thelred  of  Rievaux  (Qen.  Regg.  X 
Scriptt  350),  tracing  by  the  spindle-side  only,  addresses  Henry  the 
Second  as  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Eadmund,  and  so  on — Normans  and 
Angevins  being  kept  out  of  sight — to  iElfred,  Cerdic,  Woden,  and 
Adam.  The  vision  of  Eadward,  as  explained  by  ^thelred  and 
others  (see  above,  p.  la),  implies  the  unlawfulness  of  the  rule  of 
Harold  and  both  Williams,  and  gives  Henry  the  First  only  a  Crown 
matrimonial,  which  he  hands  on  to  the  grandson  of  Eadgyth- 
Matilda.  On  all  this  ^Ethelred,  an  English  flatterer  of  Henry  the 
Second,  would  naturally  dwell.  The  French  Biographer,  writing 
to  Henry  the  Third,  would  find  the  same  general  doctrine  accept- 
able. Still  the  conception  of  William,  as  the  founder  of  the  ex- 
isting dynasty,  held  too  firm  a  possession  of  men's  minds  for  his 
pretensions  to  be  openly  denied.  The  direct  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  Eadgar  belongs  to  a  later  stage  still,  to  which  we  shall  come 
presently.  As  for  Wace,  he  was  a  Norman  bom,  and  was  not  likely 
to  dwell  by  choice  on  any  of  these  points.  As  a  subject  of  Henry  the 
Second,  he  was  bound  to  admit  female  succession  both  for  England 
and  for  Normandy,  but  he  had  no  special  temptation  to  enlarge  on  it. 
A  still  more  wonderful  view  of  the  Crown  matrimonial  is  to  be 
found  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (Otia  Imperialia,  ii.  20,  ap.  Leibnitz, 
Scriptt.  Rer.  Brunsw.  i.  945) ;  but  I  reserve  the  passage  for  later 
quotation,  as  it  is  altogether  the  most  amazing  account  on  record 
of  the  whole  matter  between  William  and  Harold. 

From  honest  Wace  it  is  unpleasant  to  turn  to  the  author  of  the 
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Brevis  Belatio  (Giles,  4).  In  bis  yersion  Harold,  during  Eadward's 
illnefis,  asks  him  for  a  grant  of  the  Crown.  The  King,  mindful  of 
his  promise  to  William,  refuses  it.  This  however  he  mentions  only 
as  a  report. 

"  Dicunt  autem  quidam  tunc  quod  Heraldus,  quasi  oblitus  sacra- 
mentorum  qu»  Willelmo  Gomiti  in  Normannift  fecerat,  antequam 
Rex  Edwardus  obiret,  ad  eum  pervenit,  eumque  rogavit  ut  ei 
coronam  regni  Angliae  concederet  Quo  audito,  Rex  Edwardus, 
non  immemor  quod  Willelmo  Comiti  Normannorum,  cognato  suo, 
regnum  Anglise  jamdudum  concessisse,  respondit  Heraldo  nuUo 
modo  hoc  se  posse  facere,  quia  Willelmum  Comitem  Normannorum 
idem  haeredera  fecerat." 

Lastly,  the  Hyde  writer  (p.  290)  goes  one  step  faither,  and 
makes  Eadward  bequeath  the  Crown  to  William  by  his  last  will ; 
"  Regnum  moriens  Willelmo  Comiti  consobrino  suo  reliquif 

Among  the  Northern  writers  the  only  one  who  has  anything  to 
say  about  the  bequest  is  Snorro.  It  could  hardly  be  looked  for  in 
Saxo  (203),  who  makes  Harold  murder  Eadward.  '  Adam  of  Bre- 
men (iii.  51)  has  only  Norman-soimding  talk  about  "sceptrum 
inyasit."  Harold's  one  Norwegian  admirer,  whom  I  shall  have  to 
quote  again,  the  Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  speaks  of  his 
election  by  the  people,  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  any  bequest 
by  the  King.  But  Snorro  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  almost 
anybody  else.  His  account  (Laing,  iii.  77  ;  Johnstone,  192)  is 
short,  but  remarkable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  Snorro's  notion  about  Harold  being  the  youngest  sou 
of  Godwine  and  the  personal  favourite  of  Eadward,  and  with  his 
notion  that  Tostig  was  still  in  England  and  seeking  the  Kingdom 
by  fair  means.  Just  before  Eadward's  last  moments,  Harold  and 
a  few  other  men  are  by  him.  Harold  leans  over  the  King ;  then 
he  turns  to  his  companions,  and  calls  them  to  witness  that  the  King 
has  ^ven  him  the  Kingdom  of  England  {"pk  laut  Haralldr  ysir 
Konung  oc  msellti ;  '  )>v(  skirskota  ec  undir  alia  ydor,  at  Konung- 
rinn  guf  mer  nu  Konungd6minn,  oc  allt  riki  i  Englandi'  '*).  The 
same  day  a  meeting  is  held  to  choose  a  King;  Harold  appears 
with  his  witnesses  and  claims  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  Eadward's 
dying  bequest  The  issue  is  that  he  is  chosen  King  ("  pann  sama 
dag  var  )>ar  hofdingia-stefiia,  var  ^  raatt  um  Konungs-tekio,  let  yi 
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Haralldr  bera  fram  vitni  sfn  |>au,  er  J&tyardr  Ronungr  gaf  honom 
rikit  &  dejianda  degi ;  lauk  sva  jyeirri  stefno,  at  Haralldr  var  til 
Eonungs  tekinn").  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  there  is  some 
colouring  here,  there  is  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  fact.  Snorro 
writes  in  the  interest  of  Tostig,  not  in  the  interest  of  William.  Of 
a  bequest  to  William,  of  an  oath  of  homage  from  Harold  to  William, 
he  knows  notliing.  With  him  (Laing,  iii.  94;  Johnstone,  216) 
William's  claim  is  derived  wholly  from  his  kindred  to  Eadward, 
his  wrath  being  embittered  hy  Harold's  breach  of  his  promise  to 
marry  his  daughter. 

I  think  then  that  there  is  no  fact  in  history  better  attested  than 
the  fact  of  Eadward's  dying  recommendation  in  favour  of  Harold. 
The  best  informed  contemporary  writers  assert  it.  The  most  careful 
and  judicious  compilers  of  later  days,  from  Florence  and  Simeon 
onwards,  accept  their  statement.  The  hostile  contemporary  writers 
never  distinctly  deny  the  fact.  They  either  slur  the  matter  over, 
or  vnrap  it  up  in  vague  and  declamatory  words,  or  else  admit  the 
fact,  while  they  explain  and  colour  it  after  their  own  fashion.  The 
fact  then  I  hold  to  be  undoubted.  Whatever  constitutional  in* 
fluence  a  King  of  the  English  had  in  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor, that  influence  was  exercised  on  behalf  of  Harold.  But  we 
must  beware  of  attaching  any  undue  importance  to  Eadward's 
nomination.  It  was  of  real  constitutional  value,  but  it  was  not 
everything.  It  was,  after  all,  a  mere  recommendation  to  the 
Witan,  and  Harold's  real  title  to  the  Crown  was  that  the  Witan 
accepted  that  recommendation.  Writers  who,  either  at  the  time 
or  afterwards,  did  not  fully  understand  the  English  Constitution,' 
were  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  bequest  to  either  candidate. 
Men  who  wrote  either  in  times  or  in  countries  where  the  idea  of 
elective  kingship  was  not  familiar,  did  not  take  in  how  completely 
the  kingship  of  England  was  simply  the  highest  office  in  the 
land,  an  office  which  the  people  gave  and  which  the  people  could 
take  away.  To  them  a  kingdom  seemed  like  a  private  estate, 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  pass  according  to  the  laws  of 
succession,  and  which,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  heirs,  the  owner 
could  bequeath  or  even  sell.  These  notions  of  succeeding  to 
kingdoms  and  of  bequeathing  and  selling  kingdoms  like  private 
estates  gradually  took  root,  and  many  of  the  dynastic  wars  of  the 
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later  middle  age  arose  out  of  bequests  or  purchases  of  this  kind. 
How  foreign  they  were  to  the  ideas  of  Englishmen  in  the  eleventh 
century  I  need  not  again  set  forth.  The  main  yalue  of  the  proofs 
which  I  have  collected  is  as  an  argwrMfniwrn,  ad  hominem  against 
William  and  the  supporters  of  his  claims.  Against  them  the  argu- 
ment is  perfect.  Whatever  right  William  might  have  by  virtue  of 
an  earlier  bequest  was  taken  away  by  the  later  bequest  in  favour 
of  Harold.  Eadward  then  made  Harold  his  successor  as  far  as  he 
could  constitutionally  make  any  one  his  successor ;  but  this  nomina- 
tion was  only  a  very  small  part  of  Harold's  right.  The  far  more 
important  examination  of  the  evidence  on  the  great  question  of 
Harold*s  election  by  the  Witan  of  all  England  will  form  the  subject 
of  my  next  note. 

NOTE    C.    p.  21. 

The  Election  of  Habold. 

The  passage  of  Florence  which  I  took  as  my  text  in  my  last 
note  will  serve  as  my  text  in  the  present  note  also.  Harold  was, 
according  to  that  passage,  ''a  totius  Anglise  primatibus  ad  regale 
culmen  electus."  According  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  he 
took  the  Kingdom,  not  only  as  the  King  granted  it  to  him,  but  as 
men  chose  him  thereto  (^'  swa  swa  se  Oyng  hit  him  geu^e,  cmd  eac 
tnen  hine  />arto  gecwrwi^^).  That  this  means  a  regular  election  by 
the  Witan  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicler,  writing  at  the  moment,  without  any  thought  of  possible 
controversies,  used  the  vague  word  "men."  Expressions  of  the 
like  sort  are  not  uncommon  to  express  the  action  of  a  Gem6t 
Florence,  writing  when  calumny  was  rife,  and  wishing  to  answer 
all  misstatements  of  every  kind,  uses  the  most  emphatic  words 
that  he  could  find.  Harold  was  chosen  "  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus." 
He  was  chosen  then,  and  did  not  simply  seize  the  Crown  by  force  or 
fraud.  He  was  chosen,  not  by  some  small  or  packed  assembly,  but 
by  the  chief  men  of  the  land.  And  he  was  chosen,  not  by  this  or 
that  shire  or  Earldom,  but  by  the  chief  men  of  the  whole  land. 
However  small  might  be  the  number  of  Northumbrians  actually 
present  in  the  Assembly,  Northumberland  was  constitutionally 
bound  by  their  vote,  no  less  than  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  All 
this  is  implied  in  the  weighty  and   carefully  chosen   words   of 
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Florence.  Harold  was  elected  by  the  only  power  which  had  a  right 
to  dispose  of  the  Crown,  by  that  Great  Council  of  the  Nation, 
which  made  and  repealed  laws,  which  laid  on  and  took  off  taxes, 
which  declared  war  and  made  peace,  which  elected  and  deposed 
Earls,  Bishops,  and  Kings.  Such  is  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  two  highest  of  all  the  authorities  which  mention  the 
matter.  That  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers,  while  they 
assert  the  bequest  and  the  coronation,  are  silent  about  the  election, 
is  in  no  way  wonderful.  They  do  not  at  any  time  take  that  plea- 
sure in  putting  forth  the  popular  side  of  our  Constitution  which 
was  clearly  felt  by  Florence,  and  by  the  Peterborough  writer  still 
more  keenly.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  wrote  at  the  moment 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart ;  Florence  wrote  as  a  grave  and  judicial 
harmonizer  many  years  later.     Both  tell  the  same  story. 

These  two  authorities  are  to  my  mind  quite  enough  to  establish 
the  fact  of  Harold's  legal  and  regular  election ;  stUl  I  will  go  on, 
as  before,  to  trace  out  such  subsidiary  evidence  as  we  have  in  its 
favour,  before  we  see  what  is  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  Biographer,  who  formed  so  important  a  part  of  our  evidence 
for  establishing  the  bequest  of  Eadward,  now  M\b  us  altogether. 
As  I  have  before  said,  he  does  not  directly  record  any  event  after 
Eadward's  death. 

The  Tapestry  (pi.  7)  contains  a  scene,  of  which  I  have  made 
much  use  in  the  text  (p.  22),  in  which  the  Crown  is  offered  to 
Harold  by  two  persons.  This  scene  is  highly  important.  It  is  of 
itself  an  answer  to  all  the  vague  Norman  talk  about  Harold  seizing 
the  Crown  by  fraud  or  force — all  the  declamation  about  "  invasit," 
"arripuit,"  and  the  like.  The  Crown  is  offered  to  him  very 
quietly,  and  he  is  evidently  represented  as  still  doubting  whether 
to  take  it  or  no.  The  scene  too  is  put  (see  p.  584)  in  a  position 
which  is  evidently  meant  to  connect  it  with  Eadward's  death-bed 
bequest.  But  in  this  scene  in  the  Tapestry,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  exclude,  there  is  nothing  to  assert  any  formal  election. 
The  Crown  is  evidently  brought  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead 
King,  and  the  story  would  run  just  as  well  if  it  were  brought 
simply  in  obedience  to  his  d3ring  orders,  without  reference  to  the 
choice  of  any  one  else.  One  can  easily  understand  that,  without 
the  least  intention  to  falsify  the  story,  the  designers  of  the  Tapestry, 
just  like  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers,  might  not  feel 
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specially  called  upon  to  dwell  on  the  actaal  election,  a  scene,  one  may 
add,  which  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  represent  in  worsted 
work.  But,  interpreting  one  authority  by  another,  we  are  fiilly 
justified  in  taking  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry  to  be  the  result  of  the 
election  spoken  of  by  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  by  Florence. 
The  Crown  was  offered  to  Harold ;  that  fact  is  represented  in  the 
Tapestry.  Our  other  authorities  enable  us  to  add  that  it  was  offered 
to  Harold  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Witan. 

The  election  of  Harold  being  thus  admitted,  the  question  follows, 
Was  that  election  absolutely  unanimous  1  Were  any  votes  given, 
any  speeches  made,  any  feelers  thrown  out,  on  behalf  of  William, 
Eadgar,  or  any  other  possible  candidate  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  the  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the 
election  do  not  go  minutely  enough  into  details  to  prove  anything 
either  way.  Something  like  a  candidature  on  the  part  both  of 
William  and  of  Eadgar  is  implied  by  several  later  writers,  but  not 
in  terms  which  make  us  feel  very  pontive  about  it.  In  any  case 
Harold  must  have  had  a  triumphant  majority. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  put  together  a  catena  of  later  writers  in  favour 
of  Harold's  election  as  it  is  to  do  so  in  &vour  of  Eadward's  recom- 
mendation on  his  behalf.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  time, 
the  idea  of  bequest  was  more  familiar  than  the  idea  of  election.  We 
have  indeed  the  string  of  writers,  beginning  with  Simeon,  who  copy 
the  whole  passage  from  Florence  in  fiill.  But  we  have  no  independent 
witnesses  to  the  tradition  of  the  election  answering  to  Eadmer  and 
Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  who  assert  the  bequest  in  words  of  their 
own,  not  borrowed  from  Florence  (p.  586).  The  entry  in  the 
Waverley  Annals  I  have  already  quoted  (ib.).  There  the  first 
entry,  translated  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  asserts  the 
election  in  the  strongest  terms,  but  it  is  immediately  qualified  by 
the  strange  Normannizing  passage  which  follows.  We  should  re- 
member also  that  such  an  expression  as  that  of  Eadmer,  who 
simply  says  that  Harold  "  succeeded  according  to  Eadward's  will/' 
though  it  does  not  assert  the  election,  yet  in  no  way  excludes  it. 
And  the  use  of  a  word  like  '*  successit "  is  of  itself  important,  in  the 
teeth  of  words  like  "  invasit "  and  "  arripuit,"  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently come  to. 

It  was,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  Harold's  own  College  at 
Waltham  that  the  tradition  of  the  popular  election  of  its  great 
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Foundw  lasted  longest  There,  down  into  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  was  still  a  thing  to  be  remembered  and  gloried  in.  And,  what 
we  might  have  been  less  prepared  for,  it  comes  out  very  strongly 
in  at  least  one  Scandinavian  writer. 

Of  the  two  Waltham  books,  the  De  Inventione  (c,  ao)  asserts 
the  election  in  the  strongest  terms  ; 

'*  Post  obitum  itaque  sanctissimi  Begis,  Comes  Haroldus  wnwnMni 
(yinniwn  consensu  in  Begem  eUgitu/r,  quia  non  erat  eo  prudentior 
in  terr^  armis  strcnuus  magis,  legum  terraa  sagacior,  in  omni 
genere  probitatis  cultior,  ita  ut  huic  election!  non  possent  contra- 
dicere,  qui  eum  summo  odio  persequuti  fiiissent  usque  ad  tempora 
ilia,  quoniam  tanto  operi  adeb  insignem  in  omnibus  non  genuerit 
Anglia." 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  last  part  of  the  passage,  which  is 
perhaps  puqK)sely  obscure.  It  may  mean  that  Eadwine  and 
Morkere  consented  to  the  election ;  when  we  remember  what  the 
writer  had  said  about  "  Normanni  et  Gallici "  in  c.  14  (see  voL  ii. 
p.  39),  we  may  perhaps  rather  think  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
Norman  favourites.  At  any  rate  an  unanimous  election  is  asserted 
as  strongly  as  words  can  put  it. 

The  romantic  biographer  of  Harold  may  be  fairly  quoted  on  such 
a  matter  as  this,  because  he  carries  on  the  local  tradition  which  we 
find  in  the  writer  De  Inventione.  He  twice  mentions  the  accession 
of  his  hero.  The  first  time  it  is  spoken  of  merely  in  general  terms 
(Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  167) ;  "  Ubique  fere  terrarum  celebri  ser- 
mone  vulgatum  est  quemadmod^,  £dwardo  sanctissimo  ad  coeleste 
translato,  in  regno  terreno  successerit  Haroldus.'*  The  second 
passage  (ii.  187,  188)  is  very  remarkable,  whether  anybody  chooses 
to  believe  the  story  or  not  The  writer  asserts  an  unanimous 
election  of  Harold,  and  that  under  very  singular  circumstances. 
He  records  Harold's  oath,  and  argues  at  great  length  that  it  was 
an  oath  which  ought  not  to  be  kept.  He  then  says  that,  as  soon 
as  Harold  came  back  from  Normandy,  he  laid  the  case  before  the 
Witan,  who  declared  the  oath  not  binding,  and  with  one  consent 
elected  him  King.  This  would  almost  seem  to  be  during  Ead- 
ward's  lifetime  -,  at  least  the  heading  of  the  Chapter  (manifestly 
corrupt)  contains  these  words,  '' Domino  favente  et  faveto  [sic] 
convivente  Edwardo  ipsum  regnisse  afiirmant."  This  I  do  not 
profess  to  explain,  unless  the  writer  supposed  some  settlement  in 
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Harold's  favour  to  have  been  made  during  Eadward's  life-time 

(cf.  vol.  iL  p.  421  et  seqq.).    The  actual  passage  in  the  text  runs 

as  follows ; 

*^  Haroldus  .   .  .  suis   demum   redditus,   quid   pertulerit,  quid 

egerit,  cunctis  palam  exponit.     Exponentem  ut  audita  universitas 

in  ir&  excandescit^  initam  mediante  sacramento  pactionem  improbat, 

ne  observeretur  vehementer  reclamat.     '  Absit,'  inquiunt^  '  absit  ut 

serviamus  Normannis.    Absit  ut  faattta  Normannici  jugo  barbarico 

nobilitatis  AnglicsB  urbana  libertas  nuUatenik  substematur/     Quid 

multa  ? 

Couclamant  omDes,  sedet  hiec  sententia  cunctis. 

Posthabitoque  juramenti,  quod  nullum  esse  credebatur,  periculo, 
Haroldus  demum  unanimi  omnium  consensu  sublimatur  in  Begem." 

I  do  not  rely  on  this  as  history,  though  possibly  the  statement  is 
not  to  be  cast  aside  without  thought.  The  main  value  of  the 
passage  is  to  show  how  strong  and  enduring  the  local  tradition  was. 
This  account,  asserting  Harold's  popular  election  in  the  strongest 
terms,  is  not  very  many  years  older  than  the  French  Life  of 
Eadward. 

Later  still,  we  have  Peter  of  Langtofb  (i.  398)  distinctly  asserting 
both  the  £act  and  the  lawfulness  of  Harold's  election  ; 

"  Apr^s  1ft  mort  Eduaarde,  Harald  est  elu 
Ray  par  la  oommune,  la  coroune  ad  resceu  ; 
En  draytore  et  ley  leaiia  eet-il  tenu." 

Again  Robert  of  Brunne  (i.  66)  is  puzzled,  and  adds  a  comment  of 

his  own; 

'*  After  Saynt  Edward,  Harald  Kyng  ]>ei  ches, 
poTgh  oonseile  of  )>am  aUe,  and  he  pe  scheld  lea 
Right  and  in  lawe,  ]te  barons  held  him  trewe. 
Neverles  hufaUhed  brought  us  sorowe  alle  net^** 

Of  the  two  Scandinavian  writers  of  whom  I  have  here  to  speak, 
I  have  already  quoted  the  passage  from  Snorro  (see  above,  p.  595). 
He  distinctly  asserts  an  election,  though  he  makes  the  election  be 
obtained  through  an  alleged  will  of  Eadward,  on  which  he  seems 
inclined  to  throw  some  doubt.  The  other  Northern  writer  is  the 
Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  whom  I  have  already  quoted 
(vol.  ii.  p.  542)  as  the  only  writer  who  seems  anxious  to  canonize 
Harold.    He  says  distinctly  (263)  that  "after  Eadward,  Harold 
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the  son  of  Godwine,  whom  some  call  a  sainty  took  the  Kingdom 
by  the  will  of  all  the  folk  in  the  land**  (<'Eptir  Jatvard  Kong 
too  rikiy  af  vild  alz  landfolksins,  Haraldur  Gudina  son,  er  sumir 
kalian  helgan  vera*').  I  shall  have  to  quote  this  writer  again  at 
another  stage. 

I  now  turn  to  the  writers  who  are  more  or  less  decidedly  hostile 
to  Harold.  These  sometimes  deny  the  fact  of  the  election,  some- 
times they  wrap  up  the  fact,  just  as  they  do  the  fiict  of  Eadward's 
recommendation,  in  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  I  will  quote 
first  the  purely  Norman  writers,  and  then  those  who  represent 
a  certain  mixture  of  Norman  and  English  traditions. 

First  comes  William  of  Poitiers  (Giles,  p.  121),  who  denies  that 
there  was  any  election  at  all ; 

''  Yerus  namque  rumor  insperatb  venit,  Anglicam  terram  Rege 
Edwardo  orbatam  esse,  et  ejus  coronft  Heraldum  omatum.  Nee 
sustvnmt  vescmus  AnghUf  quid  electio  publica  staiueret  conatUere ; 
sed  in  die  lugubri,  quo  optimus  ille  humatus  est,  quum  gens 
universa  plangeret,  peijurus  regium  solium  cfwm  pUmsu  oocupavU^ 
quibusdam  iniquis  faventibus.  Ordinatus  est  non  sanct&  conse- 
cratione  Stigando,  justo  zelo  Apostolici  et  anathemate  ministerio 
sacerdotum  privati." 

William  of  Jumifeges  (viL  31)  is  shorter  and  still  vaguer,  but, 
by  complaining  that  Harold  beguiled  away  the  whole  English 
nation  from  their  allegiance  to  Duke  William,  he  admits  that 
Harold  had  the  hearts  of  the  nation  with  him,  and  does  in  effect 
imply  the  election.     His  words  are, 

''  Cujus  [Edwardi]  regnum  Heraldus  c(mtmud  invagU^  ex  fideli- 
tate  pejeratus,  quam  juraverat  Duci.  Ad  quem  Dux  protinills 
legatos  direxit,  hortans  ut  ab  hSc  insanit  resipisceret,  et  fidem 
quam  juramento  spoponderat  condign&  subjectione  servaret.  At 
ille  non  soliim  hoc  audire  contempsit,  verdm  omnem  Anglomm 
gentem  ab  illo  infideliter  avertit." 

Orderic  (492  C),  who,  higher  up  in  the  same  page  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  541),  showed  some  signs  of  generous  feeling  towards  Harold, 
becomes  at  this  point  more  savage  against  him  than  anybody  else. 
He  affirms,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  William  of  Jumi^ges,  that 
Harold's  accession  was  against  the  will  of  a  large  part  of  the 
English  nation.     This  I  believe  to  be  a  confused  account  of  the 
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temporary  refusal  of  Northumberland  to  acknowledge  Harold. 
Orderic  mentions  Eadward*s  death  and  burial,  and  then  goes  on ; 

**  Tunc  Heraldus,  ipso  tumulationis  die,  dum  plebs  in  exsequiis 
dilecti  Begis  adhuc  maderet  fletibus,  it  solo  Stigando  Archiepiscopo 
(quem  Romanus  Papa  suspenderat  a  divinis  officiis  pro  quibusdam 
criminibus)  gi/ne  comrmmi  conaentu  aHorvmh  Prasnhum  et  Comitwin 
prooerumqvs  consecrattUf/tbrHm  prceripuit  diadematis  et  purpura 
decus,  Audientes  autem  [AngU^  I  presume]  temerariam  vnvanonem 
quam  Heraldus  fecerat,  irati  sunt ;  et  potentiorum  nonnuUi  fortiter 
obsistere  parati  a  subjectione  ejus  omnino  abstinuerunt.  Alii  verb, 
uescientes  qualiter  tyrannidem  ejus,  quae  jam  super  eos  nimis  ex- 
creverat,  evaderent,  et  d  contra  considerantes  quM  nee  ilium  de- 
jicere,  nee  alium  Regem,  ipso  regnante,  ad  utilitatem  regni  sub- 
stituere  ralerent,  colla  ejus  jugo  submiserunt,  yiresque  &cinori 
quod  inchoaverat  auxerunt.  Mox  ipse  regnum,  quod  nequiter 
invaserat,  horrendis  sceleribns  maculavit." 

To  these  we  may  add,  as  speaking  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
Verdun  Chronicle  of  Abbot  Hugh  (Labb^,  i.  194)  ; 

*'  Etuuardus  Anglorum  Rex  obiit,  qui,  quia  sine  filiis  fuit, 
consanguineum  suum  Wilelmum  Normannorum  Comitem  post 
86  regnare  instituit.  Sed  Heroldus,  contra  sacramentum  quod 
WiUelmo  fecerat,  regnum  inrasit." 

Of  the  poetical  writers,  Wace  (10977)  speaks  of  a  coronation 
and  of  homage  received  by  Harold.  He  says  nothing  of  election ; 
but,  as  usual,  there  is  nothing  in  him  of  the  brutal  violence  so 
common  in  the  other  Norman  writers. 

**  Des  ke  li  Reis  Ewart  fu  morz,  Unkos  al  Due  n'eii  volt  parler, 

Heraut  ki  ert  manant  h  fan  Homages  prist  h  f<$eltez 

Se  fist  ^Doindre  h  ooroner ;  Des  plus  riches  ^  des  ainz  nes.** 

Benoit  (36656)  is  characteristically  much  fiercer ;  he  distinctly 
denies  both  all  election  and  all  ecclesiastical  consecration,  and  mixes 
up  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Tostig  with  those  of  William. 

"Heraut,  de  coveitise  espris,  Eissi,  senz  nule  autre  devise, 

Senz  autre  oonseil  qui'n  fust  pris,  Paijur,  faus,  pleins  de  coveitise, 

Saisi  le  reigne  demaneis ;  Se  fist  coroner  2k  grant  tort : 

Paijurez  e  fans  se  fist  reis  For  e'en  fn  puis  destruit  e  mort.     x 

Eissi,  senz  icele  unction  Ne  tint  envers  le  due  fiance 

E  senz  cele  sacration  Ne  ostage  ne  oovenance, 

Qu'en  deit  faire  &  rei  saintement  De  son  frere  ne  li  sovint ; 

Le  jor  de  son  ooronement.  Eissi  out  le  reaume  e  tint." 
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We  now  come  to  the  other  class  of  writers,  those  who  wrote  in 
England  under  more  or  less  of  Norman  influence,  and  who  con- 
trast remarkably  with  those  who,  like  Simeon  and  Roger  of 
Howden,  are  content  to  follow  Florence.  First  comes  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who  gives  two  accounts  in  different  parts  of  his 
work.  The  former  passage  (ii.  228)  I  have  already  quoted  (see 
above,  p.  588).  At  a  later  stage  (iii.  238)  he  comes  back  to  the 
subject  again  and  gives  quite  a  different  account.  The  English 
were  divided  between  Harold,  William,  and  Eadgar;  but  it  is 
now  neither  Harold  nor  William,  but  Eadgar,  in  whose  &vour 
Eadward  had  made  his  final  bequest.  Notwithstanding  this 
bequest,  notwithstanding  a  real  diversity  of  sentiment  among 
themselves,  all  give  Harold  an  outward  support,  and  he  obtains 
the  Crown.  This  is  very  vague  and  obscure.  It  may  possibly 
mean  that  Harold  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  though  some 
votes  were  given  for  other  candidates.     The  words  are, 

''Rex  Edwardus  fato  functus  fuerat.  Anglia  dubio  favore 
nutabat,  cui  se  rectori  committeret  inoerta,  an  Haroldo  an  Willelmo 
an  Edgaro ;  nam  et  ilium,  pro  genere  proximum  regno,  pro- 
ceribus  Rex  commendaverat,  tacito  scilicet  mentis  judicio,  sed 
prono  in  clementiam  animo.  Quar^,  ut  prsedixi,  Angli  diversis 
votis  ferebantur,  quamvis  paldm  cimcH  bona  Haroldo  impreea" 
rtmJbwr :  et  ille  quidem,  diademate  fastigiatus,  nihil  de  pactis  inter 
se  et  Willelmum  cogitabat." 

This  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  our  first  distinct 
mention  of  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  It  is  the  first  hint  of  a  doc- 
trine whose  partizans  were,  as  time  went  on,  largely  to  increase. 
According  to  this  account,  Eadward's  wishes  are  in  favour  of 
Eadgar^  and  his  wishes  are  supported  by  a  party  among  the 
Witan.  This  is  the  first  setting  forth  of  Eadgar  as  an  actual 
candidate ;  but  there  is  a  passage  of  Orderic  (598  A),  in  which 
he  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  explain  why  William  came  to  the 
Crown  rather  than  any  one  of  the  English  royal  family ;  "  Guil- 
lelmus  Dux  Normannorum,  deficiente  stirpe  Eegia  Edgari  qticB 
idonea  esset  ad  tenendvm  Bceptrwm  regale,  cum  multis  millibus 
armatorum  ad  Anglos  transfretsvity  et  in  campo  Senlac  invasorem 
regni  Albionis  Heraldum  bello  peremit."  Here  we  clearly  see  the 
first  glimmering  of  the  new  view,  which  gets  a  little  plainer  in 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and  much  plainer  in  those  who  came  after 
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him.  William's  two  accounts  became  stock  passages,  wliiifli  were 
copied  by  the  inferior  writers  who  followed  hiro,  just  as  Florence's 
description  was  copied  by  Simeon  and  other  more  judicious  com- 
pilers. For  instance,  William's  description  is  taken  as  the  ground- 
work of  that  given  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  513),  which  how- 
ever is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  hereditary  right  of  Eadgar 
is  now  put  much  more  prominently  forward  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  earlier. 

"  Defuncto,  ut  prsedictum  est,  Eadwardo,  Anglorum  Rege  sanc- 
tissimo,  fluctuabant  proceres  regni,  quem  sibi  Begem  praeficerent 
et  rectorem.  Quidam  enim  Willelmo  Normannorum  Duci,  quidam 
Comiti  Haroldo  filio  Godwini,  alii  autem  favebant  Eadgaro  filio 
Eadwardi.  Eadmundus  verb  Latus-Ferreum,  Eex  naturalis  de 
stirpe  Regvm,  genuit  Eadwardum,  Fadwardus  Eadgarum,  cui  de 
jure  regnum  debehatwr  Anghrum.  Sed  Haroldus,  vir  callidus  et 
astutus,  intelligens  quia  'nocuit  semper  differre  paratis,'  in  die 
Epiphaniie,  qui  Hex  Eadwardus  sepultus  est,  extorti  fide  a  ma- 
joribus,  capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema." 

This  account  of  Roger  of  Wendover  is  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  by  Matthew  Paris  (2  ed.  Wats),  and  in  the  Winchester 
History  by  Thomas  Rudborne  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.  241),  who  makes  some 
most  singular  comments  which  I  shall  consider  in  another  note. 
It  implies  more  distinctly  than  William  of  Malmesbury  does  that 
the  Duke  was  supported  by  a  party — whether  of  native  English- 
men or  not — who  had  influence  in  England.  But  the  rights  of 
William  are  now  much  less  dwelt  on  than  the  rights  of  Eadgar. 
Indeed  there  is  another  version,  which  leaves  out  William  alto- 
gether, and  dwells  wholly  on  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  The  nation, 
or  a  part  of  it,  is  in  favour  of  the  ^theling,  but  Harold,  by  his 
wealth,  his  popularity,  his  vigour  and  energy,  by  some  means  of 
some  sort,  good  or  bad,  contrives  to  supplant  him.  We  first  find 
this  view  where  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  it,  namely  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  D),  whom  we  elsewhere  see 
(voL  L  p.  332)  firmly  believing  in  the  hereditary  rights  of  William. 
His  account  is  very  short,  but  it  has  become,  like  those  of  Florence 
and  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  of  the  stock  passages  for  later 
writers  to  copy.  The  West  Minster  is  hallowed,  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried ;  then 

"Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atheling  promovere  volebant  in 
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Begem.  Haraldus  verb,  viribus  et  genere  fretus,  regni  diadema 
invaBit." 

This  is  followed  in  one  of  the  alternative  accounts  in  Bromton 
and  R  Higden  (see  above,  p.  586),  but  they  add  a  very  sound 
reason  why  Eadgar  was  passed  by,  namely  ''quia  puer  erat,  et 
tanto  oneri  mintis  idoneu&"  The  means  of  Harold's  influence 
is  described  in  different  words  by  different  copyists,  but  the 
fullest  is  that  into  which  it  swells  in  Knighton  (2339).  He 
had  Higden  before  him,  and  Higden  gave,  as  an  alternative 
statement,  Florence's  account  of  the  recommendation  of  Eadward 
and  the  election  of  Harold.  "  Tradit  tamen  Marianus,"  says  Hig- 
den (284),  after  giving  the  other  account,  ''quod  Rex  Edwardus 
ante  obitum  suum  dengnavertt  Haraldum  Begem  fiiturum,  quem 
proceres  mox  in  Begem  erexerunt."  The  unlucky  use  of  the 
doubtful  word  "  designaverit"  instead  of  Florence's  "  elegerat"  led 
Knighton  astray,  and  he  turned  the  recommendation  into  a  pro- 
phecy. He  kept  however  the  distinct  statement  of  the  election 
by  the  "proceres,"  but  mixed  it  up  with  the  usuar  talk  about 
"occupavit"  and  with  the  mention  of  Eadgar,  out  of  Henry 
of  Huntingdon.     The  result  is  worth  giving  in  full ; 

"Tradunt  quidam  quod  Bex  Edwardus,  ante  obitum  suum, 
Haroldum  prcddixU  futurum  B^;em  post  se,  quem  proceres  mox 
in  Begem  erexerunt.  Mox  Haroldus  regnum  occupavit,  quod  per 
novem  menses  circiter  tenuit.  Quidam  enim  Edgarum  Adelyng, 
filium  Edwardi  filii  Edmundi  Ferrei  Lateris,  B^m  constituere 
moliebantur,  sed  quia  puer  erat  tanto  regimini  inidoneus  et  in 
bursi  minus  refertus,  Haraldus  Comes,  cui  erat  mens  astutior, 
crumena  fecundior,  et  miles  copiosior  et  pompis  gloriosior,  sinistro 
omine  regnum  occupavit." 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  later  compilers  put 
together  those  accounts  which  we  often  see  quoted  in  modem  books 
as  if  they  were  of  equal  authority  with  the  Chronicles.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  how  Eadward's  recommendation  of  Harold,  the 
best  political  act  of  his  life,  is  changed,  through  the  stages  of 
"elegerat,"  " designaverit,"  "prsedixit,"  into  an  exercise  of  the 
prophetic  powers  of  the  saint.  Still  it  is  some  comfort  to  see, 
standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  bit  of  true  history 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  words,  "quem  proceres  in  Begem 
erexerunt." 
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I  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  through  the  Latin  writers,  but  I 
must  now  go  back  some  generations  to  quote  the  very  curious 
account  given  by  Bobert  of  Gloucester  (i.  354  Hearne).  He  is  all 
loyalty  towards  the  iBtheling,  and  admiration  towards  those  who 
supported  his  cause. 

"Harald  )>yB  fedse  erl,  >o  Seynt  Edwarde  dede  lay, 
fiym  Bulue  he  let  cronny  kyng  Imlke  sulue  day, 
FaLdyche ;  vor  Seynt  Edward  no  wel  to  hym  truste, 
>at  he  bytot  hym  Engelond,  ]2at  he  yt  well  wnste 
To  Wyllammes  byof  >e  bastard,  due  of  Normandye. 
Ac  hym  sulf  he  made  kyng  myd  such  trecherye. 
Ac  \>e  gode  tryw  men  of  pe  Umd  wolde  abbe  ymade  kyng 
])e  hunde  eyr,  ^  ymgt  ckyld,  Edga/r  A^yng, 
Wo  so  were  next  kyng  bykunde,  me  dupe])  hym  A))elyng. 
))erYor  me  clupede  hym  so,  vor  bykunde  he  was  next  kyng. 
Ac  Harald  made  hys  wey  byvore,  as  myd  suykedom, 
Myd  Byftys  and  myd  vayre  byheste.  and  avong  ]>e  kynedom. 
80  \kU  somme  hym  choae  alout,  and  somm^  hem  htdde  ttyUe, 
And  soffirede  as  hii  noejt  ne  myjte  al  ojwres  wylle. 
So  ]xit  Harald  was  kyng,  to  wom  ))e  hele  )>e  kynedom. 
And  Seynt  Edwardes  syjte  by  hym  to  so])e  come. 
Vor  ]k>  bygan  ]>e  wow  vorst,  as  me  my^te  yse, 
))at  ssolde,  as  Seynt  Edward  seyde,  by  )n«  kynges  day  be." 

Loyalty  to  Eadgar  and  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Eadward's 
vision  of  course  go  together. 

Lastly,  one  step  only  remains  to  be  taken,  namely  to  make  the 
oath  and  perjury  of  Harold  a  sin,  not  against  William  but  against 
Eadgar.  We  get  the  first  glinmiering  of  this  in  a  Flemish  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Hariulf,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon 
Gentulense  or  Chronicle  of  Saint  Kiquier  in  the  second  volume  of 
D'Acher/s  Spidlegium.  He  died  in  11 43.  His  account  (p.  345) 
is  as  follows ; 

''Postquam  autem  mortuus  est  Ilex  Ethguardus,  Herioldus 
quidam  Comes  regnum  sibi  accepit  contra  fas,  et  contra  fidem 
sacramenti  quod  prsedicto  Eegi  jturaverat,  spondens  quod  pronepoti 
ipsius  Regis,  nomine  Elfgaro,  regnum  cederet  absque  ullo  impedi- 
mento.  At  quum  regni  potestate  et  fascibus  injustd  uteretur, 
expuiso  Ethgvardi  pronepote  Elfgaro,  summus  et  super  omnia  potens 
Deus,  in  cujus  jussu  constant  regna  terrarum,  et  qui  donat  ei  cui 
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vult,  BigDo  mirabili  h  ccelo  ostengo,  destinavit  Quillelmum  Ducem 
Normannorum  Anglorum  Regem  fieri ;  et  quia  veraciter  Dei  nutu 
idipsum  Quillelmus  appetebat  rei  prosperitate  probatum  est." 

We  may  mark  here,  First,  That  Harold  is  supposed,  as  indeed 
he  is  in  the  story  of  his  oath  to  William,  to  have  some  kind  of 
power  of  disposing  of  the  Crown  or  influencing  its  disposal. 
Secondly,  That  no  earthly  right  is  recognijced  in  William ;  he 
is  expressly  called  to  the  Kingdom  by  a  sign  from  heaven  in 
the  shape  of  the  comet. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  an  English  writer  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy 
finally  to  put  the  notions  of  Hariulf — wherever  Hariulf  found  them 
—into  shape,  and  that  into  a  shape  exactly  suiting  the  English 
politics  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Famous  John  Hardyng,  living 
so  long  after  the  time,  naturally  knew  things  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  those  who  lived  earlier.  He  devotes  two  stanzas  of  his 
Chronicle  to  the  matter  (p.  232  ed.  Ellis).  Eadward's  miracles 
have  just  been  spoken  of ;  then 

"  Sone  alter  that  he  dyed  and  went  to  blysae  ; 

But  fyrste  he  made  Duke  Herold  proteotoure 
Of  his  cousyne,  to  goveme  and  to  wysse, 

Edgar  Atbelyng,  fdil  yonge  a  govemoure, 

Whom  he  orde3med  to  be  his  Buooeasoure, 
As  very  beyre  to  Edmonde  Ironesyde  ; 
But  this  Herolde  then  set  all  that  asyde. 
***** 
Herolde  by  strength  then  crowned  was  for  kynge, 

Forswome  that  was  upon  the  euangelystes 
For  to  crowne  Edgar  Athelynge, 
'  And  hym  protecte  and  defende  in  all  wyse 

Unto  his  age,  that  none  the  realm  suppryse. 
This  wcu  hit  othe  of  tohiche  he  wasfomoore, 
AD  yf  he  made  Edgar  an  earle  therefore." 

Protectors  were  much  more  familiar  in  the  days  of  John  Hardyng 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Florence  and  the  Chroniclers.  Here 
too  is  a  special  revelation,  that  the  oath  broken  by  Harold  was  an 
oath  to  Eadgar,  and  not  an  oath  to  William.  We  here  get  the 
history  of  the  eleventh  century  as  it  was  convenient  to  read  it  in 
the  days  of  Richard  of  York  and  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The 
"very  heir"  is  wrongfully  kept  out  by  usurpers,  the  strictest 
doctrine  of  legitimacy  only  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  rights  of 
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William,  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  'William  of  Poitiers  and  Hefiry  of 
Huntingdon,  are  now  (234)  expressly  denied.     William  came 

''  In  trone  royall  to  have  the  monarohye. 
By  his  conquest  and  his  yictorye, 
Withonte  tytle  of  ryght  to  hym  diBcente, 
But  onely  of  his  tiyumphall  entente.*' 

Lastly,  I  suppose  that  I  ought  at  least  to  mention  the  words  in 
which  Harold's  accession  is  recorded  in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogioii, 
1066.  In  the  English  translation  the  entry  stands  thus;  '^That 
Harold  who,  at  first  earl,  through  cruelty  after  the  death  of  Eling 
Edward  unduly  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
was  despoiled  of  his  kingdom  and  life  hy  William  the  Bastard,  duke 
of  Normandy,  though  previously  vauntingly  victorious.  And  that 
William  defended  the  kingdom  of  England  in  a  great  hattle,  with 
an  invincible  hand,  and  his  most  noble  army."  I  am  sorry  that 
my  ignorance  of  Welsh  hinders  me  from  judging  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  translation  of  the  words  in  Italics,  which  certainly  have  a 
strange  sound.  The  whole  passage  is  an  amplification  of  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  Annales  Cambrise,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  answering  to  them. 

I  have  thus  traced  out  the  various  statements  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Harold's  election.  That  it  was  a  perfectly  regular 
act  is  asserted  by  two  of  our  highest  original  authorities,  and  their 
narrative  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  narratives  of  those 
original  authorities  who  do  not  directly  mention  the  fact.  The 
statement  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  of  Florence  was 
accepted,  as  preferable  to  the  counter-statements,  by  some  of  the 
best  and  most  careful  compilers  of  the  next  age.  Even  the  Scan- 
dinavian writers  and  Harold's  own  local  panegyrists  at  Waltham 
are  at  least  witnesses  to  a  tradition.  Simeon,  Roger  of  Howden, 
and  Ralph  of  Diss  are  something  more.  They  deliberately  pre- 
ferred Florence's  statement  to  any  other,  at  a  time  when  other 
statements  were  much  more  acceptable  to  the  reigning  powers. 
As  the  idea  of  elective  kingship  gradually  died  out^  the  tradition 
of  Harold's  regular  election  would  seem  stranger  and  stranger,  so 
that  for  a  later  writer  to  accept  it  really  implied  a  certain  amount 
of  critical  and  independent  judgement.  On  the  other  hand  we  have, 
first  the  fact  that  the  highest  Norman  authority  of  all,  the  Tapestry, 
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though  it  does  not  directly  assert  the  election,  is  quite  consistent 
with  that  version,  while  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  legend  of 
Harold  seizing  the  Crown  by  force  or  ftraud.  Moreover  the  witnesses 
against  Harold,  from  the  very  beginning,  do  not  agree  among 
themselves.  Some  say  that  there  was  no  public  election  ;  Harold, 
they  tell  us,  seized  the  Crown  by  a  conspiracy  with  a  few  men, 
and  reigned  against  the  will  of  the  nation.  Others  complain  that 
Harold  beguiled  away  the  whole  English  people  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  lawful  heir.  All  wrap  up  their  story  in  vague  and 
declamatory  phrases,  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and 
which  contrast  forcibly  with  the  distinct  and  clear  statement  of 
Florence.  Then,  as  we  get  a  little  further  away  from  the  time,  all 
kinds  of  new  ideas  come  in.  Each  writer,  from  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon to  John  Hardyng,  tells  the  story  according  to  the  political 
theories  of  his  own  age  and  his  own  party.  When  the  notion  of  here- 
ditary right  was  gaining  strength,  when  a  family  sat  on  the  throne 
who  had  other  claims  than  those  of  the  first  Norman  conquerors, 
the  supposed  rights  of  William  began  to  drop  out  of  sight.  From 
the  twelfth  century  onwards,  we  hear  more  and  more  of  Eadgar, 
less  and  less  of  William,  till  at  last,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  are 
pointedly  told  that  it  was  not  William  but  Eadgar  to  whom  the  false 
oath  of  Harold  was  taken.  Thus  the  true  tradition  of  Harold's 
election  had  to  struggle  with  greater  diflBculties  in  each  generation, 
as  to  each  generation  the  ancient  notion  of  popular  election  of  Kings 
became  less  and  less  familiar.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  alone, 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  recorded  the  electicm  of  the  hero  whom  he 
loved  at  the  moment  when  it  happened.  Every  other  writer,  ftt>m 
Florence  onwards,  who  asserted  Harold's  lawful  election,  asserted 
it  in  the  teeth  of  prevalent  prejudices  and  prevalent  misstatements. 
From  the  contemporary  entry  in  the  Chronicle  to  the  one  true  jewel 
half  hidden  in  the  dung-heap  of  Knighton,  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
Harold's  election  forms  a  chain  of  evidence  of  the  very  highest 
kind,  all  the  higher  because  every  statement  after  the  first  is  made 
in  the  teeth  of  statements  on  the  other  side. 

Is  then  the  conventional  talk  about  Harold's  accession,  the  talk 
about  "  occupavit,"  "  invasit,"  "arripuit,"  and  the  like,  mere  inven- 
tion, mere  wanton  slander  1  Or  is  it  founded,  as  both  legend  and 
calumny  generally  are  founded,  on  some  truth  misrepresented  or 
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miBConceived  )  I  think  that  iu  this  case  also  the  legend  has  a  certain 
groundwork  of  truth.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  talk  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  extreme  haste  with  which  the  burial  of  Eadward, 
the  election  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  were  got  through.  There 
was  indeed  nothing  illegal  or  unprecedented  in  the  matter.  The 
first  election  of  Eadward  himself  had  been  made,  just  like  the  elec- 
tion of  Harold,  before  the  burial  of  the  King  whose  death  had  caused 
the  vacancy.  And,  had  Eadward  been  on  the  spot,  he  might  per- 
haps have  been  crowned,  as  well  as  elected,  with  as  great  haste  as 
Harold  was.  And  the  hurried  election  of  Harold  was  far  more 
regular  than  the  hurried  election  of  Eadward.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  when  Harthacnut  died,  any  regular  Meeting  of  the  Witan  was 
actually  in  session.  The  first  election  of  Eadward  must  have  been 
made  only  by  the  citizens  of  London  and  such  of  the  other  Witan 
as  could  be  got  together  at  the  moment.  But  the  death  of  Eadward 
took  place  during  the  Christmas  Feast,  so  that  Harold's  election 
was  made  by  the  ordinary  Midwinter  Gkm6t.  The  thing  then  was 
done  lawfully  and  regularly  ;  still  it  was  done  with  a  haste  which 
might  well  seem  strange,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  in 
other  lands,  prejudiced  against  Harold,  prejudiced  against  England; 
ignorant  of  the  Laws  of  England,  should  look  on  the  matter  in  the 
worst  possible  light.  On  William  and  his  friends  the  news  came  like 
^a  thunder-clap.  They  heard  in  the  same  breath  that  Eadward  was 
dead  and  that  Harold  was  consecrated  King.  Eadward  was  King  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday ;  before  the  evening  of  Friday,  Eadward 
was  in  his  grave,  and  Harold  was  King,  full  King,  King  crowned  and 
anointed.  All  William's  schemes  were  defeated,  as  far  as  it  rested 
with  the  peaceful  action  of  the  people  of  England  to  defeat  them. 
Not  a  moment  had  been  allowed  him  to  press  his  claims.  The  thing 
was  done,  and  the  sword  only  could  undo  it.  It  was  no  wonder 
then  if,  in  Norman  eyes,  the  haste  of  Harold's  accession  seemed 
strange,,  indecent,  altogether  wicked.  That  it  was  thoroughly  good 
according  to  English  Law  was  a  point  about  which  William  of  Poitiers 
and  his  fellows  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything.  They  naturally 
vented  their  wrath  in  talk  about  "  invasit "  and  "  arripuit."  As 
usual,  declamatory  expressions  got  substance.  Harold  was  rhetori- 
cally said  to  have  "  seized  "  the  Crown  ;  thence  came  a  story  that 
he  physically  seized  it  with  his  own  hands.  The  burial  and  the 
coronation  were  performed  on   the  same  day;   thence  came  a 
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Btory  that  Harold  seized  the  time  of  Eadward's  burial  for  a  sham 
election  and  coronation.  Lastly,  the  temporary  refusal  of  Northum- 
berland to  acknowledge  Harold,  of  which  I  shall  hare  to  speak  a 
few  pages  on,  no  doubt  grew  into  the  account  in  Orderic,  copied  by 
some  later  writers,  about  a  large  part  of  the  nation  standing  aloof 
from  Harold,  or  being  actually  hostile  to  him. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three  points  touching  Harold's 
accession,  namely,  the  recommendation  of  Eadward  in  his  favour, 
and  his  actual  election  by  the  Witan.  The  third  point  which  remains 
is  the  coronation.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  disentangle  the  evidence 
bearing  on  the  coronation  from  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  election, 
so  that  some  of  the  references  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  coro- 
nation have  been  unavoidably  forestalled.  There  remains  however 
more  than  one  point  to  be  formally  discussed  in  another  note. 


NOTE  D.  p    42. 
The  Cobonation  of  Habold. 

Therb  are  three  points  for  discussion  with  regard  to  the  Corona- 
tion of  Harold ; 

First,  Was  Harold  duly  consecrated  with  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
rites  1 

Second,  Who  was  the  officiating  Prelate  at  the  ceremony  9 

Third,  What  was  the  place  of  the  ceremony  1 

The  evidence  on  the  first  point  is  as  decisive  as  evidence  can 
be.  The  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  Harold  is  asserted  by  all 
the  three  Chroniclers.  Abingdon  and  Worcester,  with  small  verbal 
diflPerences,  both  say,  "  Her  wear6  Harold  Eorl  eac  to  Cynge  ge- 
halgod.''  Peterborough  uses  another  word  and  gives  us  the  date ; 
''  Harold  Eorl  .  .  .  wses  gebletsod  to  Cynge  on  Twelftan  meesse 
d»g."  Florence,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  throughout  taken 
as  my  text,  states  the  same  fact,  and  adds  the  name  of  the  con- 
secrator.  Harold  was  '^ab  Aldredo  Archiepiscopo  Eboracensi 
honorific^  consecratus."  I  therefore  have  not  hesitated  to  describe 
Harold  in  the  text  as  consecrated  by  Ealdred,  according  to  the 
form  of  consecration  then  in  use  in  the  English  Church. 

The  writers  whom  I  have  already  quoted  as  following  the 
account  of  Florence  with  regard  to  the  recommendation  and  the 
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election,  naturally  follow  him  also  with  regard  to  the  coronation. 
The  coronation  is  also  mentioned  as  an  alternative  statement  by 
those  writers  who  mention  the  recommendation  and  election  as 
alternative  statements.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Knighton, 
whose  account  is  the  most  confused  of  all,  seems  (X  Scriptt.  2339) 
to  have  no  doubt  about  the  coronation ;  "  Nunc  Haraldus  ab  AI- 
dredo  Eboracensi  Archiepiscopo  consecratus  est."  This  is  the 
one  position  which  he  leaves  without  alternative  or  self-contra- 
diction. The  coronation  is  of  course  also  asserted  by  the  writer 
De  Inventione  (c.  20)  ;  "  Rex  igitur  consecratus  a  Stigando  Do- 
robemensi  Archiprsesule."  According  to  his  Norwegian  admirer 
(263),  Harold  was  consecrated  King  and  anointed  (smeared) 
with  holy  chrism;  "Hann  var  vigdr  Kongr  oc  smurdr  helgum 
chrisma."  Snorro  also  (Johnstone,  192  ;  Laing,  iii.  77)  asserts 
that  he  was  duly  consecrated,  and  that  on  his  consecration  all  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  land  submitted  to  him  ("  Haralldr  var 
til  konungs  tekinn,  oc  vigdr  konungs-vigslo  inn  xiii  i  P6ls-kirkio. 
Gengo  )>a  allir  hbfdingiar  til  handa  honom,  oc  allt  f61k''). 

The  Norman  writers  nearest  to  the  time  do  not  deny  an  ecclesi- 
astical consecration.  Only  they  affirm  that  the  officiating  Prelate 
was  Stigand.  "  Ordinatus  est  non  sanctd  consecratione  Stigandi," 
says  William  of  Poitiers  (121  Giles);  so  Orderic  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  603),  who  even  goes  further,  and  says 
that  the  ceremony  was  perfoi-med  by  Stigand  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  prelates  and  nobles.  William  of  Jumidges  (see  above, 
p.  602)  slurs  over  the  whole  matter  with  the  words  "  regnum  in- 
vasit."  The  Tapestry  distinctly  represents  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
secration, but  the  Prelate  standing  by  the  King  on  his  throne  is 
significantly  marked  "  Stigant  Archieps.*' 

It  is  only  when  we  get  further  from  the  time  that  we  find  any 
distinct  denial  of  an  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  some  sort.  Wace, 
as  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  603),  is  colourless.  Benoit,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  (ib.),  distinctly  denies  any  ecclesiastical  con- 
secration. So  does  the  author  of  the  French  Life  ;  he  first  asserts 
{407  9-408 1  >  that  Harold  caused  himself  to  be  elected  and  crowned, 
because  no  one  dared  oppose  him ; 

'*  n  se  fist  de  muz  eslire 
£  oaruner ;  kar  cuntredire 
Nd  08a  nulB." 
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He  presently  goes  on  to  say,  more  at  length,  that  the  coronation 
was  done  hastily  by  laymen  without  any  ecclesiastical  rite ; 

"  De  U  Tephanio  fu  la  feste,  De  seculera  e  lai  gent, 

Cunine  mise  sur  sa  teste ;  Par  orgoil  sud^ement, 

£  leodemeio  ke  rois  Aedward  Sanz  Bacremeni  de  seint  iglise, 

Muruit,  ke  mut  li  fu  vis  tard,  Fu  curunez  e  sanz  servise." 

(w.  4095-4102.) 

The  story  that  Harold  put  the  Crown  on  his  own  head  probably 
comes  from  an  expression  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  former 
of  his  two  accounts  (ii.  228  ;  see  above,  p.  604),  '*  extortd  k  prin- 
cipibus  fide,  diadema  arripuit."  For  this  Roger  of  Wendover  (see 
above,  p;  605)  substitutes  the  words  '^extort^  fide  a  majoribns, 
capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema.''  In  this  he  is  followed,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Thomas  Rudbome,  but  the  latter 
adds  an  explanation  which  I  must  presently  examine  more  at 
length.  The  Hyde  writer  too  tells  us  (290),  ''regnum  Anglorum 
.  .  .  usurpavit,  regiumque  diadema  sibi  imposuit."  So  the  author 
of  the  Annales  Regum  Anglise  (in  the  Rishanger  volume,  p.  427)  ; 
**  Haroldus  filius  Godwyni  die  sexto  Januarii  seipsum  apud  Weet- 
monasterium  coronavit."  The  same  words  occur  in  Brompton 
(958)  as  an  alternative.  The  Ramsey  historian  also  (c.  120,  p. 
461)  speaks  to  the  same  effect;  "Haraldus  .  .  .  diademate  regni 
sese  temerd  insignivit." 

In  all  these  writers  the  feeling  against  Harold  is  manifest,  with 
the  seeming  exception  of  Thomas  Rudbome.  He  first  of  all,  as  I 
have  said,  tells  the  story  in  words  borrowed  from  Roger  of  Wendover, 
including  the  self-coronation  of  Harold,  and  his  description  as  ''  vir 
callidus  et  astutus."  But,  as  he  gets  on,  he  gradually  softens.  He 
is  sorry  that  Harold  was  guilty  of  peijury  (Ang.  Sac.  i,  242),  because, 
if  he  had  not  been  so,  he  would  most  likely  have  defeated  William 
{^*  utinam  Haroldus  non  perjurus  fuisset,  et  disciplinam  Aristotelis 
quam  dedit  Alexandre  Magno  sequutus  fuisset ;  fortb  Dei  auxilio  et 
non  dubium:,ut  aliquibus  videtur,  vicisset  Willelmum").  He  then  goes 
on  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Harold  was  never  anointed, 
and  why  he  put  the  Crown  on  his  own  head  (^'Iste  Haroldus, 
quam  vis  semetipsum  propriis  raanibus  coron^set,  numquam  tamen 
Rex  inunctus  erat ").  Harold  had  scruples  about  being  crowned  by 
Stigand,   on  account  of  his  pluralities   (''noluit  enim  inungi  a 
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Stigando  Cftntuariensi  Archiepiscopo,  quia  injustb  duos  pontificatus, 
viz.  Cantu&riensem  et  Wyntoniensem,  detinuit ").  He  wished  to  be 
anointed  by  Ealdred,  but  that  Primate  was  very  sick  at  the  time. 
Harold  therefore  put  off  his  unction  till  Ealdred's  recovery  ("  dis- 
tulit  enim  recipere  regiam  inunctionem  quousque  Aldredus  Ebora- 
censis  Archiepiscopus  sanitati  restitueretur,  gravi  enim  infirmitate 
pro  tunc  detinebatur  ").  Unluckily  Ealdred  never  recovered  during 
Harold's  reign,  and  Harold  therefore  went  without  unction  alto- 
gether ("  Archipraesul  verb  Eboracensis  Aldredus  ab  infirmitate 
minimb  convaluit  usque  ad  mortem  seu  occisionem  Haroldi ").  The 
statement  of  Florence  and  his  followers  or,  as  Eudbome  says,  of 
Ralph  of  Diss  and  some  others  (''quod  autem  Radulphus  de  Dyseto 
Londoniensis  Decanus  et  quidam  aHi  scribunt "),  that  Harold  was 
consecrated  by  Ealdred,  he  explains  as  meaning  that  Ealdred  simply 
consented  to  his  consecration,  not  that  he  consecrated  him  in  per- 
son ("  hoc  intelligendum  est  quia  Aldredus  Archiepiscopus  sic  con- 
sensit  consecrationi,  non  quod  egit  seu  dedit  munus  consecrationis 
in  actu").  How  Ealdred  could  be  said  to  consent  to  a  consecra- 
tion which  never  took  place  is  not  very  clear.  For  all  this  Rud- 
borne  refers  to  "  Auctor  de  Concordantiis  Historiamm  AngHss  sub 
literS  H."  In  this  story  I  can  see  only  an  ingenious,  but  somewhat 
unlucky,  attempt  to  reconcile  contradictory  statements.  Still  there 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  canonical  scrupulousness  which  it 
attributes  to  Harold,  though  the  form  which  it  takes  is  somewhat 
singular.  If  canonical  disabilities  affected  one  Primate  and  bodily 
ailments  the  other,  one  does  not  see  why,  as  in  some  later  cases, 
Saint  Wulfstan  or  any  other  Bishop  in  the  land  might  not  have 
officiated  by  lawfal  commission. 

Putting  aside  then  the  misstatements  and  misconceptions  of 
other  writers  as  well  as  the  ingenious  explanations  of  Thomas  Rud- 
borne,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  consecration, 
as  asserted  by  the  contemporary  writers  on  both  sides,  must  be 
admitted  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  only  question  open  to  reason- 
able doubt  is  whether  Ealdred  or  Stigand  was  the  consecrator.  The 
Chroniclers,  writing  at  the  time,  before  any  controversy  had  arisen, 
did  not  mention  the  celebrant.  Florence,  after  misstatements  had 
arisen,  thought  it  right  to  put  on  record  that  the  celebrant  was 
Ealdred.     He  is  followed  by  the  best  later  compilers,  among  whom 
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Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  1702)  should  speciallj  be  mentioned,  for 
he  writes  as  the  historian  of  the  Primates  of  York,  and,  though  he 
adopts  the  words  of  Florence,  he  doubtless  represents  the  inde- 
pendent tradition  of  the  church  of  York.  The  only  strictly  English 
writer  who  represents  Harold  as  crowned  by  Stigand  is  the  Walt- 
ham  writer  De  Inventione.  The  compilers,  ^m  Roger  of  Wendover 
onwards,  seem  to  have  been  more  taken  with  the  notion  of  Harold's 
putting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head.  Perhaps  they  did  not  fully 
understand  the  point  of  the  question  between  Eaidred  and  Stigand. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  distinctly 
assert  that  Harold  was  crowned  by  Stigand  (see  above,  pp.  602, 603); 
but  they  do  it  in  rhetorical  passages,  in  which  they  go  on  to  enlarge 
on  Stigand's  schismatical  position.  Their  evident  object  is  to 
represent  Harold's  coronation  as  uncanonical  and  invalid.  The 
representation  in  the  Tapestry  is  singular.  It  does  not  show 
Stigand  in  the  act  of  crowning  or  anointing  Harold.  Harold  is 
already  crowned  and  seated  on  his  throne,  and  Stigand  stands  by, 
seemingly  addressing  the  people.  The  Tapestry  always  seems  to 
me  the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  of  all  Norman  accounts ;  other- 
wise I  could  almost  believe  that  there  id  here  an  attempt  to  insinuate 
that  Stigand  was  the  celebrant  without  directly  asserting  it 

The  question  is  simply  this.  Is  this  Norman  statement  to  be 
accepted  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Florence,  evidently  meant 
in  answer  to  it  1  The  statement,  very  brief  and  casual,  of  the  one 
Waltham  writer,  cannot  be  thought  to  add  much  to  the  stroigth  of 
the  case.  His  notions  about  Stigand  are  a  little  confused  throughout 
his  story,  and  he  might  easily  take  for  granted  that,  if  a  King  was 
crowned,  he  must  have  been  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Leaving  then  the  De  Inventione,  are  we  to  believe  William  of 
Poitiers,  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  Tapestry,  or  are  we  to  be- 
lieve Florence  )  I  at  least  have  no  doubt  as  to  preferring  Florence 
to  William.  Each  is  undoubtedly  the  champion  of  one  side ;  still  the 
position  of  the  two  writers  is  widely  different  The  Archdeacon  of 
Lisieux  wrote  as  the  laureate  of  a  living  sovereign,  from  whose 
favour  he  had  everything  to  hope.  The  monk  of  Worcester  wrote 
to  clear  the  memory  of  a  fallen  hero  from  the  calumnies  which  were 
already  beginning  to  gather  round  it.  William  of  Poitiers  writes  in 
a  spirit  of  frantic  reviling  against  Harold ;  Florence  never  displays 
any  unbecoming  bitterness  against  the  Conqueror.   Besides  this,  the 
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assertion  of  William  is  simply  an  assertion ;  the  assertion  of  Florence 
has  the  weight  of  a  denial.  Add  to  this  that  William  writes  of 
a  transaction  which  happened  in  a  foreign  land  of  whose  laws  and 
internal  affairs  he  clearly  knew  nothing.  Florence^  though  hardly 
of  an  age  at  the  time  to  say  much  from  his  own  knowledge,  was  an 
Englishman  and  a  Worcester  monk,  a  member  of  a  body  which 
doubtless  still  watched  the  career  of  their  former  Bishop  with 
interest.  As  far  then  as  the  comparative  value  of  witnesses  goes,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Florence  is  a  witness  in  every  way  more  trust- 
worthy than  William  of  Poitiers. 

The  probability  of  thb  case  lies  the  same  way.  We  have  seen 
that  the  episcopal  ministrations  of  Stigand  were  at  this  time  com- 
monly avoided  in  England.  Harold  himself  had  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  446) 
chosen  Gynesige  and  not  Stigand  to  hallow  his  minster  at  WaJtham. 
It  LB  therefore  most  unlikely  that,  on  the  occasion  of  this  still 
greater  ceremony,  Harold  should  run  the  smallest  risk  of  awakening 
scandal  or  objection.  '  The  custom  of  the  time,  and  Harold's  own 
earlier  conduct,  show  that  Ealdred  would  be  asked  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Lastly,  if  the  ceremony  was  really  performed  by  Stigand,  the 
assertion  that  it  was  performed  by  Ealdred  must  have  been  a  deli- 
berate falsehood  on  the  part  of  Florence  or  his  informants.  Mere 
mistake  or  carelessness  could  never  have  led  to  it.  But  if  the  cele- 
brant really  was  Ealdred,  we  can  understand  that  the  statement 
that  it  was  Stigand  might  get  abroad  without  any  absolute  lying  on 
the  part  of  any  one.  Let  us  suppose  a  rumour  of  Harold's  corona- 
tion reaching  the  Norman  court.  Such  a  rumour  might  well  come 
without  the  name  of  the  officiating  Prelate.  It  would  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Prelate  whose 
proper  function  it  was,  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury.  The 
natural  surmise  that  Harold  must  have  been  crowned  by  Stigand 
would  soon  grow  into  a  rumour  that  he  actually  had  been  crowned 
by  Stigand.  The  consecration  of  the  perjured  King  by  the  schis- 
matic Primate  would  lead  to  fresh  invectives  against  both.  Such 
a  consecration  would  be  declared  to  be  no  consecration;  strict 
churchmen,  in  the  vigour  of  their  rhetoric,  would  say  that  Harold 
had  never  been  consecrated  at  all.  In  the  next  stage  those  words 
would  be  taken  literally,  and  we  thus  reach  the  point  at  which 
Benoit  denies  the  performance  of  any  religious  ceremony.     This 
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process  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  by  which  ecclesiastical  writers  m 
constantly  apply  the  name  of  concubine,  or  sometimes  harder  names 
still,  to  the  wives  of  priests  or  to  other  women  to  whose  marriage 
there  was  any  canonical  objection.  Lastly,  the  belief  that  Harold 
had  no  ecclesiastical  consecration,  mixed  up  with  the  talk  about 
*'  arripuit "  and  ''  invasit,"  led  not  unnaturally  to  the  idea,  which 
seems  first  to  appear  in  Roger  of  Wendover,  that  Harold  put  the 
Crown  on  his  own  head. 

There  is  then,  I  think,  no  doubt  whatever  that  Harold  was 
consecrated  King  with  all  the  usual  ecclesiastical  rites.  That  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Ealdred  may  be  thought  one  degree 
less  certain,  but  that  too  seems  to  me  to  be  a  point  on  which 
scepticism  is  unreasonable.  One  point  only  remains,  namely  the 
place  of  the  ceremony,  whether  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  old 
minster  of  Saint  Paul  or  in  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 

Our  direct  evidence  either  way  comes  from  quite  inferior  writers ; 
those  nearest  the  time,  both  Norman  and  English,  do  not  mention 
the  place.  Some  of  the  passages  have  been  already  quoted. 
We  have  seen  that  Snorro  places  the  ceremony  at  Saint  Paul's. 
The  list  of  coronations  in  what  we  may  conveniently  call 
Rishanger,  followed  by  an  alternative  statement  in  Bromton,  places 
it  at  Westminster.  So  does  John  of  Peterborough,  under  1066; 
"  Successit  in  regnum  Haroldus  Dux  West-Saxonum,  filius  God- 
wini,  in  crastino  obitds  Regis,  id  est  in  die  Epiphanise,  apud 
Westmonasterium  coronatus.*'  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Brevis 
Relatio  (Giles  4)  we  read, 

''  Adhuc  autem  erat  corpus  ejus  [Edwardi]  super  terram,  sicut 
illi  postea  retulerunt  qui  hiec  se  videre  dixerunt,  quum  Heraldus, 
quasi  insanus  atque  postponens  quidquid  Willelmo  Comiti  de  regno 
AnglisB  juraverat,  videlicet  quod  ei  illud  fideliter  post  mortem 
Regis  Edwardi  servaret,  consentientibus  sibi  civibus  Londonias, 
multisque  aliis  insanisB  ejus  faventibus,  apud  sanctum  Paulum  in 
civitate  LondonisB,  contra  omnem  rectitudinem,  coronam  regni 
Anglise  arripuit." 

Comparing  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  the  balance  is  distinctly 
in  favour  of  Westminster.  The  witness  of  Snorro,  apparently  in 
favour  of  Saint  Paul's,  really  tells  the  other  way.  For  he  had  just 
before  said    (Johnstone,  191  ;  Laing,  lii.  77)   that  Eadward  was 
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baried  at  Saint  Paul's,  whereas  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  prove 
that  he  was  buried  at  Westminster.  Snorro  most  likely  con- 
founded the  minsters  of  the  brother  Apostles.  But  his  statement 
distinctly  is  that  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  same  church  in  which 
Eadward  was  buried,  that  is,  in  Saint  Peter^s. 

The  spirit  of  the  Brevis  Belatio,  a  bitter  Norman  pamphlet  of 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Firsts  is  abundantly  shown  in  my  extract. 
The  writer  professes  to  speak  from  what  he  has  heard  from  those 
who  were  present.  But  does  his  statement  really  assert  a  corona- 
tion at  Saint  Paul's  )  What  he  records  is  something  which  took 
place  at  Saint  PauFs  before  Eadward's  burial.  This  then  could 
not  be  Harold's  coronation,  for  that  took  place  after  Eadward's 
burial.  Also  he  does  not  speak  of  a  formal  coronation ;  he  uses 
one  of  the  set  phrases  of  Norman  declamation,  **  coronam  regni 
AngliiB  arripuit."  Afterwards  (p.  5)  he  makes  William  say  how 
'^HeralduB  coronam  regni  Anglise  sibi  imposuisset."  These  are 
the  rhetorical  phrases  which  led  to  the  later  story  of  Harold 
crowning  himself,  but  they  do  not  in  themselves  imply  any  actual 
coronation  at  all.  If  the  writer  of  the  Brevis  Belatio  means  an 
actual  coronation,  he  is  at  once  convicted  of  error  by  his  placing 
the  coronation  before  the  burial.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  is 
not  talking  of  the  coronation  but  of  the  election.  Harold  seizes 
the  Crown  with  the  consent  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  many 
others.  That  is  most  likely  the  author's  way  of  putting  the  &ct 
that  he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  rest  of  the 
Witan,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  an  Assembly  in  which  the 
citizens  of  London  were  likely  to  take  a  prominent  part  might  be 
held  in  Saint  Paul's. 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  clear  that  there  is  any  evidence  at 
all  for  Saint  Paul's.  The  direct  evidence  for  Westminster,  though 
not  good,  is  a  little  better.  The  statement  of  John  of  Peter- 
borough is  very  clear  and  straightforward,  but  the  date  of 
his  Chronicle  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  in  any  case  long  after  the 
time.  His  entry  may  be  merely  copied  from  Rishanger,  whose 
statement,  being  found  in  a  special  list  of  coronations  and  royal 
burials,  has  a  certain  value,  as  not  being  a  mere  obiter  dictura, 
but  the  assertion  of  a  man  who  was  specially  enquiring  into  a 
certain  subject. 

But  I  rest  the  coronation  of  Harold  at  Westminster  far  less  on 
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these  late  statementB  than  on  the  prohability  of  the  case  and  on 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  implied  evidence  of  earlier  writers. 
Florence  on  the  one  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  on  the 
other,  seem  pointedly  to  connect  the  burial  of  Eadward  and  the 
coronation  of  Harold.  In  Florence's  narrative,  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried ;  "  Obiit  Lundoniie  et  in  crastino  sepultus  reg^o  more. . . . 
Quo  tumulato/*  he  continues,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  so  often 
referred  to,  "  Subregulus  Haroldus  ...  die  eodem  ...  in  R^gem 
est  honorific^  oonsecratus.**  Two  great  ecclesiastical  ceremonies, 
one  immediately  following  the  other,  take  place  on  the  same  day ; 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  presumption 
surely  is  that  they  took  place  in  the  same  church.  William  of 
Poitiers  again  (see  above,  p.  60 a)  and^  I  may  add,  William  of 
Malmesbuxy  (see  above,  p.  588),  seems  to  complain  of  the  indecency 
of  having  the  coronation  on  the  same  day  as  the  burial,  but  they 
connect  the  two  things,  and  they  in  no  way  imply  any  difference 
of  place.  It  is  only  Orderic  (see  above,  p.  603),  who,  by  the  use 
of  the  word  '^  fiirtira,"  might  possibly  suggest  that  Harold  took 
advantage  of  the  funeral  in  Saint  Peter's  to  be  crowned  elsewhere 
by  Stigand.  But  he  do^  not  distinctly  say  so,  nor  do  his  words 
necessarily  imply  it.  It  strikes  me  then  that  Florence  implies 
Harold's  coronation  in  Saint  Peter's  and  that  nobody  else 
denies  it. 

In  fact,  there  was  every  motive  for  Harold  to  be  crowned  in 
Saint  Peter's,  there  was  none  for  him  to  be  crowned  anywhere  else. 
Eadmund  and  Gnut  had  been  crowned  at  Saint  Paul's,  but  Saint 
Paul's  was  no  traditional  crowning-place  of  West-Saxon  royalty. 
Kingston  had  been  forsaken,  and  no  other  one  spot  had  definitively 
taken  its  place.  No  prescription  was  broken  through  by  a  West- 
minster coronation,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  consecration 
of  the  church,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Founder,  would  draw  all 
men's  minds  to  the  newly  hallowed  temple,  and  cause  it  to  be 
chosen  before  all  others  for  the  greatest  of  national  rites.  To 
believe  that  the  Prelates  and  the  other  Witan  buried  Eadward  at 
Saint  Peter^s,  and  then,  without  any  conceivable  motive,  marched  off 
to  Saint  Paul's  to  crown  Harold,  seems  utterly  preposterous.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  West  Minster  was,  from  the  very 
beginning,  designed  as  a  national  crowning-place.  The  assertion  of 
the  doubtful  charter  to  that  effect  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  505)  is  confirmed 
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by  the  practice  of  later  ages.  William  was  crowned  at  Saint 
Peter's.  The  fact  that  he  was  crowned  there  is  in  truth  no  slight 
argument  that  Harold  was  crowned  there  before  him.  William 
had  no  motive  to  innovate  on  such  a  point.  His  only  reason  for 
being  crowned  at  Saint  Peter's  must  have  be^i  because  Saint 
Peter^s  had  been  specially  designed  by  Eadward  for  Kings  to  be 
crowned  in.  And  that  motive  would  tell  just  as  strongly  with 
Harold  as  with  William.  William  had  every  motive  to  connect 
himself  in  every  way  with  the  memory  of  Eadward,  and  to  put 
himself  forward  in  every  way  as  the  true  successor  of  Eadward  and 
the  £uthful  executor  of  his  wishes.  But  Harold  had  exactly  the 
same  motives  to  do  exactly  the  same.  A  passage  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  (quoted  above,  p.  555)  which  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  other  side  (Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  48) 
has  no  reference  to  the  matter  at  all.  All  that  is  there  said  is 
that  William  &voured  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  because  he  was 
crowned  there,  and  that  William's  successors,  out  of  reverence  for 
Saint  Eadward's  tomb,  were  crowned  there  also.  There  is  not  a 
word,  expressed  or  implied,  to  show  that  William's  was  the  first 
coronation  in  the  West  Minster. 

I  have  then,  in  these  three  notes,  gone,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
through  the  whole  of  the  points  suggested  by  my  text  from 
Florence.  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  we  have  the  strongest 
ground  that  history  can  give  us  for  believing  that  Harold  the  son 
of  Godwine  was  in  every  way  a  lawful  King  of  the  English,  a  King 
chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  this 
Church  and  Realm.  We  may  quote  without  hesitation  the  words 
even  of  his  own  romantic  biographer,  when  he  introduces  his  hero 
(ii.  151)  as  '' lUustrissimus  Rex  legitimus  Haroldus,  jam  ritd  ac 
legitime  coronatus."  The  evidence  of  true  history,  as  distinguished 
from  the  voice  of  calumny  and  misconception,  sets  Harold  before 
us  as  recommended  by  the  dying  will  of  his  predecessor,  as  chosen 
to  the  Kingdom  by  the  consent  of  a  full  and  regular  Assembly  of 
the  whole  nation,  as  consecrated  to  his  kingly  office  with  all  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whose  canonical 
position  no  man  ventured  to  gainsay.  And  we  may  add  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  depriving  the  royal  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  of  the 
choicest  flower  in  the  rich  garland  of  its  historic  memories.     There 
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is  no  ground  for  doubting  that  the  spot  which  beheld  the  royal 
unction  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  had  already  received  a  higher 
honour  still,  in  being  the  spot  where,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
English  history,  an  English  King  received  the  English  Crown 
purely  because  he  was  the  worthiest  of  the  English  people. 


NOTE  E.  p.  43. 
Thb  Ancient  Coronation  Office. 

Fob  the  details  of  the  coronation-rite  I  have  gone  mainly  to 
Selden's  Titles  of  Honour  (p.  115),  to  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality, 
a  very  carefiil  and  accurate  work  devoted  wholly  to  the  subject  of 
coronations,  and  to  the  third  volume  of  Maskell's  Monumenta 
Ritualia  Ecclesise  Anglicanse.  As  we  know  that  Harold  was 
"honorific^  consecratus,''  the  very  words  in  which  Florence  pre- 
sently describes  the  coronation  of  William,  I  have  held  myself  fully 
justified  in  describing  him  as  crowned  according  to  the  office  then 
in  use  in  the  English  Church,  that  commonly  known  as  the  Corona- 
tion Office  of  iEthelred.  This  office  is  printed  in  fiiU  by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  an  Appendix.  It  is  also  printed  by  Mr.  Maskell,  but 
piecemeal  in  the  notes  to  a  later  office;  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  follow. 

It  would  seem  from  the  rubric  of  this  office  that  the  coronation 
of  the  King  was  intended  to  follow  immediately  upon  his  election 
by  the  Witan.  He  was  to  be  led  by  two  Bishops  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Elders  to  the  church  ('' consecrandum  R^em  de  (xmventu 
Seniorvm  duo  Episcopi  per  manus  producant  ad  ecclesiam."  Taylor, 
395  ;  Maskell,  3).  This  office,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  has  long 
been  a  privilege  of  the  Bishops  of  the  two  sees  of  Durham  and  Bath 
and  Wells.  This  custom,  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  day 
(see  the  Coronation  Office  of  her  present  Majesty,  Maskell,  p.  88), 
dates  from  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  who  was  led  (see  Roger 
of  Howden,  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  374  b)  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Bath.  But  it  appears  from  Guy  of 
Amiens  (see  pp.  556,  558)  that  William  was  led  by  the  two  Arch- 
bishops. It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  privil^e  of  the  sees  of 
Durham  and  Wells  is  not  older  than  Richard's  time  (Maskell,  xxix. ; 
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Taylor,  321,  325,  et  seqq.),  and  tliat  his  choice  of  Bishops  for  the 
purpose  was  determined  by  the  high  descent  of  the  Bishops  of  those' 
sees  at  that  particular  time,  and  that  from  them  the  right  passed 
on  to  their  successors. 

The  election  in  the  church  by  the  clergy  and  people  ("  ab  Episcopis 
et  a  plebe ")  is  something  distinct  from  the  earlier  civil  election. 
In  my  text  I  have  simply  transferred  to  the  coronation  of  Harold 
the  account  which  we  find  given  of  the  coronation  of  William. 
The  process  is  much  the  same  in  the  later  offices,  down  to  the 
form  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  according  to  a  device 
drawn  up  by  that  prince  himself  (see  Maskell,  73).  The  hereditary 
doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language,  but  the  principle  of 
election  is  put  forth  in  language  equally  strong.  Prince  Henry  is 
spoken  of  as  '^  rightfuU  and  undoubted  enheritour  by  the  lawes  of 
God  and  man ; "  but  he  is  also  ''  electe,  chosen,  and  required  by 
all  the  three  estates  of  this  lande  to  take  uppon  hym  the  Qeid 
coronne  and  royall  dignitie."  The  assent  of  the  people  is  asked 
in  this  form,  "  Woll  ye  serve  at  this  tyme,  and  geve  your  wills  and 
assents  to  the  same  consecration,  enunction,  and  coronacion? 
Whereunto  the  people  shall  say  with  a  grete  voyce,  Ye,  ye,  ye ;  So 
be  it ;  Kyng  Henry,  King  Henry."  This  is  perhaps  the  last  very 
distinct  case  of  election.  Since  that  time  the  form  has  gradually 
shrunk  up  into  the  mere  recognition  which  is  now  all  that  takes 
place.  Indeed  the  election  itself  can  never  have  been  much  more  than 
a  form.  Such  a  form  allows  no  room  for  the  proposing  and  supporting 
of  opposing  candidates,  such  as  we  know  to  have  sometimes  taken 
place  at  royal  elections  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  534,  ii,  p.  9).  It  happens 
at  a  stage  when  the  King  is  already  fixed  upon,  and  when  all  that 
is  needed  is  his  actual  admbsion  to  the  kingly  offica  The  reason 
for  going  through  such  an  empty  form  probably  was  that,  as  the 
coronation  was  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  it  was  thought  fit  that  there 
should  be  at  least  the  shadow  of  an  ecclesiastical  election,  an  election 
by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  people  in  their  character,  not  of  English 
freemen  but  of  baptized  men.  The  King-elect  had  been  already 
chosen  to  the  civil  office  ;  it  still  needed  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  of  all  Christian  people,  to  declare  him 
worthy  of  the  ecclesiastical  sacrament.  This  ecclesiastical  election 
outlived  the  civil  one,  and  it  is  singular  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
it  dwindled  down  to  the  present  unmeaning  form. 
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It  is  a  most  singular  thing  that  a  prayer  in  the  office  of  ^thelred, 
or  rather  in  an  Englbh  office  older  than  that  of  ^thelred,  should 
have  been  copied  for  a  King  of  the  French  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
without  changing  those  local  expressions  which  were  suited  to  Eng- 
land only.  This  curious  fact  was  first  mentioned  by  Selden  (Titles 
of  Honour,  177, 189 ;  see  also  Maskell,  14).  The  form  in  i£thebed's 
office  prays  that  the  King  '' totius  Regni  Anglo-Sazonum  Ecclesiam 
deinceps  cum  plebibus  sibi  annezis  ita  enutriat  et  doceat,  muniat  et 
instruat,  oontraque  onmes  visibiles  et  inyisibiles  hostes  idem  potenter 
r^;aliterque  tu»  virtutis  regimen  administret,  ut  r^^e  solium  vide- 
licet Anglorum  vel  Saxonum  sceptro  [sceptrum]  non  deserat."  In 
the  later  English  forms  the  old  national  names  are  left  out  But  in 
the  order  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  in  1375 
(Selden,  p.  189)  the  latter  part  runs  thus, ''  ut  regale  solium  videlicet 
Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchimbrorum  sceptra  non  deserat/' 
Maskell  also  (14)  quotes  another  French  office,  which  instead  of  the 
words  "  totius  Regni  Anglo-Saxonum  Ecclesiam ''  reads  "  totius  Al- 
bionis  Ecclesiam."  On  this  he  quotes  M6nard  as  arguing  that  the 
King  of  the  French  anciently  had  royal  rights  over  tiie  Kingdom  of 
England,  and  that  he  was  crowned  King  of  the  English.  He  sug- 
gests that  these  rights  arose  in  the  person  of  Lewis  From-beyond-Sea, 
who  might  inherit  a  claim  to  the  English  Crown  through  his  mother 
Ogiva  (Eadgifii.  See  vol.  i.  p.  ao8).  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the  French  scribes  in  both  cases  copied  English  offices,  and  seemingly 
two  distinct  English  offices,  of  which  that  used  for  Charles  the  Fifth 
would  seem  to  be  older  than  the  office  of  iGthelred.  The  formula 
''Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchimbrorum"  must  be  older  than 
the  simple  form  "  Anglorum  vel  Saxonum."  The  passage  also  sug- 
gests another  question.  What  are  the  "  plebes  annexse,"  annexed, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  9 
Surely  the  reference  is  to  the  dependent  members  of  the  English 
Empire,  a  reference  which  had  much  less  meaning  in  later  English 
offices  and  which  had  no  meaning  at  all  in  the  French. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  unction,  it  strikes  me  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  English  rite,  the  King  was  simply  anointed  on  the  head. 
The  rubric  in  iEthelred's  office  (Maskell,  19)  copied  in  the  French 
office  (Selden,  116)  is  simply  ''hie  unguatur  oleo."  In  the  later 
offices  the  King  is  anointed  on  the  hands,  breast,  shoulders,  and 
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elbows,  and  on  the  head  last  of  all.  In  the  very  ancient  office 
printed  by  Maskell  (p.  76)  from  the  Pontifical  of  Archbishop 
Ecgberht,  the  rubric  is  "  hie  verget  oleum  cum  cornu  super  caput 
ipsius/'  but  another  rubric  follows,  "unus  ex  pontificibus  dicat 
orationem  et  alii  unguant."  This  may  possibly  mean  such  a  mani- 
fold unction  as  we  find  in  the  later  offices,  but  at  any  rate  the  order 
is  different 

With  regard  to  the  regalia,  the  Tapestry  represents  Harold  as 
holding  the  orb,  which  at  a  modern  coronation  is  the  subject  of 
a  special  ceremony  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  investiture 
with  the  "Imperial  mantle"  (Maskell,  114).  But  I  do  not  find 
any  form  for  the  delivery  of  the  orb  in  iEthelred's  office.  The 
crown  represented  in  the  Tapestry  seems  to  be  a  crown  of  fleurs-de- 
lys,  which  is  the  form  of  the  crown  worn  by  Eadward  both  on  his 
deathbed  and  in  the  earlier  scenes.  It  differs  from  that  which  has 
just  before  been  represented  as  offered  to  Harold,  it  differs  also 
from  that  which  Harold  bears  on  his  coins,  and  none  of  them 
seems  to  have  the  cross  on  the  top  to  which  Godwine  alludes  in 
his  speech  in  the  great  Qem6t  of  1052  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  334). 


NOTE  F.  p.  48. 
The  Date  of  the  Mabbiaoe  of  Harold  and  Ealdotth. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me,  when  writing  either  the  text  or  the 
Appendix  of  my  second  volume,  that  the  marriage  of  Harold  and 
Ealdgyth  could  be  placed  at  any  date  except  at  some  time  between 
the  death  of  her  first  husband  Gru£^dd  and  Harold's  election  to  the 
Crown.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  4 7  7 .  The  different  accounts  which  we  have,  not 
one  of  them  of  first  rate  authority,  all  connect  the  death  of  Gru%dd 
and  the  second  marriage  of  his  widow  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  630),  as  if  no 
great  time  had  elapsed  between  the  two  events.  There  is  however 
no  direct  statement  as  to  the  date  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  one 
or  two  hints,  none  of  them  perhaps  of  any  great  strength  singly,  but 
having  together  a  sort  of  cumulative  force,  have  suggested  to  me 
that  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  marriage  may  have  taken  place 
after  Harold's  coronation. 

VOL.  III.  S  s 
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I.  One  of  the  fullest  of  the  accounts  of  Ealdgyth,  which  I  quoted 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  630,  is  that  of  Benott  de  Ste.  More,  no  great  authority 
certainly.  He,  it  will  be  remembered,  places  the  death  of  Gruffydd^ 
and  consequently  the  marriage  of  his  widow,  after  Harold's  acces- 
sion. As  to  the  death  of  Qruffydd  he  is  of  course  wrong,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  may  have  given  the  right  date  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  may  have  wrongly  inferred  that  the  death  of  Orufiydd 
must  have  happened  a  short  time  before  it. 

a.  What  more  immediately  concerns  us  at  this  point  is  that 
none  of  the  accounts  of  Harold's  coronation  contains  any  mention  of 
Ealdgyth,  unless  the  expression  of  Orderic  (quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  630), 
which  follows  almost  immediately  after  his  account  of  the  coronation, 
and  which  might  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold  was  already 
married,  be  taken  as  an  exception.  The  words  of  Orderic  however 
do  not  seem  decisive.  Neither  of  course  is  the  absence  of  any  men- 
tion of  Ealdgyth's  coronation  decisive  the  other  way,  but  it  is 
worth  mentioning  among  other  hints. 

3.  In  none  of  the  accounts  of  the  messages  which  passed  between 
William  and  Harold  after  Harold's  coronation  is  there  a  single 
word  implying  that  Harold  was  already  married,  though  some  men- 
tion of  his  marriage  would  have  been  much  to  the  purpose.  And 
several  of  the  versions  imply  that  Harold  could  have  married 
William's  daughter  even  after  his  coronation.  Wace  (Roman  de 
Rou,  1 1088)  thus  sums  up  Harold's  offences  ; 

'*  Por  Ii  regne  se  peijura,  E  en  triator  mist  son  lignage  : 

E  Ii  regne  poi  Ii  dura.  Ne  volt  mie  fille  el  Due  prendre, 

A  tut  Ii  regne  fist  damage,  Ne  ounvenant  tenir  ne  rendre.*' 

So  again  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  197  (a  passage  to 
which  I  shall  have  again  to  refer),  the  cause  of  William's  expedition 
is  said  to  be  *'  eo  quod  filiam  ipsius  Wilhelmi  in  uxorem  accipere 
recusaverit  [Haroldus] ."  This  is  hardly  the  language  which  would 
be  used  of  a  man  who  had  already  taken  another  wife.  Perhaps  too 
the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  238)  may  look  the  same 
way.  He  tells  us  that  Harold  on  his  accession  "  nihil  de  pactis 
inter  se  et  Willelmum  cogitabat,  liberatum  se  sacramento  asserens 
quod  filia  ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles  annos  obierat."  This 
is  in  answer  to  a  message  of  William,  which  must  have  included 
a  summons  to  marry  some  one  of  his  daughters.     Harold  answers 
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that  the  particular  daughter  to  whom  he  had  engaged  himself  was 
dead.  This  is  not  at  all  like  the  language  of  a  man  who  was 
already  married. 

In  the  account  given  by  Eadmer  (5),  followed  by  Simeon  of  Durham 
(1066),  it  is  still  more  distinctly  implied  that  Harold  could  have 
married  William's  daughter,  even  after  his  coronation.  When 
Harold  refuses  to  comply  with  William's  first  demands,  the  Duke 
sends  a  second  embassy,  calling  upon  him  at  any  rate  to  marry  his 
daughter,  which  Harold  refuses  to  do  ("  Iteriim  ei  amicd  familiari- 
tate  mandavit  quateniks,  aliis  omissis,  servatH  fidei  sponsione,  saltem 
filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret.  ...  At  ipse  nee  illud  quidem  se  facere 
velle  .  .  .  respondit "). 

The  statements  quoted  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  of  course 
very  confused  and  contradictory.  Their  evidence  as  bearing  on  the 
real  nature  of  the  engagements  entered  into  between  Harold  and 
William  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere.  But  it  is  remarkable  that, 
among  several  passages  where  we  should  have  naturally  looked  for 
some  mention  of  the  marriage,  if  it  had  taken  place,  not  one  men- 
tions it,  while  some  distinctly  imply  that  it  had  not  taken  place. 

The  political  motive  of  the  marriage  would  be  much  the  same, 
whatever  was  its  date.  Whether  it  happened  before  or  after  Harold's 
accession,  it  was  most  likely  an  attempt  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere.  If  it  happened  after  the  coronation,  an 
obvious  time  for  it  would  be  the  time  of  Harold's  recognition  by 
the  Northumbrians  (see  Note  I). 

I  do  not  pretend  positively  to  decide  the  question,  as  there  is  no 
direct  testimony  either  way,  but  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that 
I  have  found  what  are  at  least  hints  favouring  a  view  of  the  matter 
which  had  not  occurred  to  me  when  I  spoke  of  it  in  my  former 
volume. 


NOTE  G.  p.  51. 
The  Chabacteb  op  Habold's  Qoveornmbnt. 

I  MENTIONED  in  a  former  note  (vol.  ii.  p.  538)  that  Florence  of 
Worcester,  while  showing  a  deep  admiration  for  Harold  throughout 
his  career,  keeps  back  his  formal  panegyric  till  he  records  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Crown.    Immediately  after  the  passage  on  which  I  have 
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commented  in  three  successive  notes,  he  draws  a  pieture  describing 
Harold  as  in  eveiy  respect  the  model  of  a  just>  pious,  and  patriotic 
King. 

"  Haroldus  .  .  .  ut  regni  gubemacula  susceperat,  leges  iniquas 
deatruere,  tequas  ccepit  condere,  ecclesiarum  et  monasteriorum  pa- 
tronus  fieri,  episcopos,  abbates,  monachos,  clericos  colere  simul  ac 
yenerari,  pium,  humilem,  affabilemque  se  bonis  onmibus  exhibere, 
malefactore  exosos  habere,  nam  ducibus,  satrapis,  yicecomitibus  et 
suis  in  commune  pnecepit  ministris,  fures,  raptores,  regni  dis- 
turbatores  comprehendere  et  pro  patrise  defensione  ipsemet  terrfi 
marique  desudare." 

This  of  course  is  in  some  sense  an  ideal  picture.  That  is  to  say,  it 
does  not  refer  only  to  Harold's  short  reign  as  King.  What  Florence 
reallj  means  is  that  the  just  and  vigorous  government  of  Harold's 
earlier  days  was  continued  by  him  after  his  royal  election.  Florence's 
panegyric  of  Harold  the  King  is  in  short  identical  in  all  its  main 
features  with  the  Biographer's  earlier  panegyric  of  Harold  the  Earl. 
The  words  of  Florence  are  copied  by  most  of  the  writers  who  copy 
his  account  of  the  election  and  coronation,  such  as  Simeon  of 
Durham  (1066),  Roger  of  Howden  (256  B),  Ralph  Higden  (384), 
and  the  Ely  History  (ii.  44).  It  seems  in  short  to  have  become  a 
sort  of  formula  with  all  writers  who  took  the  national  side.  The 
strangest  thing  is  when  Knighton  (2337)  gives  it  in  an  abridged 
shape,  as  an  alternative  character  of  Harold,  after  some  of  the 
most  savage  abuse  on  record,  which  I  shall  presently  have  to 
quote. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  which  the  Norman  writers  hurl  at 
the  newly  chosen  King  is  something  perfectly  frantic.  William  of 
Poitiers,  more  careful  for  England  than  England  was  for  herself, 
tells  us  (146,  Giles)  how  William  delivered  the  Kingdom  which  he 
conquered  from  the  proud  and  cruel  yoke  of  Harold  ("Profectb 
sustulit  a  cervice  tud  superbum  crudelemque  dominatum  Herald! ; 
abominandum  tyrannum,  qui  te  servitute  calami tosd  simul  et  igno- 
minios^  premeret,  interemit.  Quod  meritum  in  omni  gente  gratum 
habetur  atque  prseclarum").  So  Orderic  tells  us  (492  A,  D)  how  the 
reign  which  had  begun  in  perjury  and  usurpation  was  carried  on 
in  tyranny  and  wickedness ;  "  Heraldus  Goduini  Comitis  filius  reg- 
num  Anglorum  usurpaverat,  jamque  tribus  mensibus  ad  multorum 
detrimentum   perjurio   et   crudelitate,   aliisque   nequitiis   poUutus 
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tenuerat/'  So,  directly  after ;  "  Mox  ipse  regnum  quod  nequiter 
invaseraty  horrendis  sceleribus  macalavit"  He  goes  on  to  add 
bow  the  righteous  soul  of  Tostig,  whom  he  fancies  to  have  been 
in  England,  was  vexed  by  the  unlawful  deeds  of  his  brother 
("  Tosticus,  Goduini  Comitis  filius,  advertens  Heraldi  fratris  sui 
pneyalere  facinus,  et  regnum  Angli»  variis  gravari  oppressionibus, 

BBgrfetulit"). 

In  the  French  Life  of  Eadward  (4445  et  seqq.)  we  begin  to  get 
details.  After  a  little  moralizing,  we  get  a  long  account  of  Harold's 
enormities,  charging  him  with  pretty  nearly  every  vice,  and  telling 
us  how  he  went  on  sinning,  and  how  Eadward  often  appeared  and 
rebuked  him  in  vain.  Then  follows  a  further  list  of  crimes,  some 
of  which  are  very  curious ; 

"  Doners  cum  usurer  amasse,  Del  tut  despit  e  ublie ; 

De  gent  reindre  ne  s'alasse,  Des  keatoires  fCenquert,  n'en  ot, 

Cum,  vetcimte  al  eschecker  Ne  (Tcmciene  geste  tin  mot. 

Set  pur  deners  acnnter ;  Marchand  meuz  ke  prince  pert ; 

Armes  e  chivalerie  K*of  ses  fardeus  feires  quert.'* 

(w.  4491-4500.) 

The  complaint  against  Harold  for  neglect  of  historical  study  might 
surely  be  retorted  on  Eadward*s  panegyrists  and  his  own  calumni- 
ators. But  there  is  something  very  odd,  something  doubtless  charac- 
teristic of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  picture  of  the 
King  sitting  **  like  a  Sheriff"  at  the  exchequer,  counting  over  his 
money.  This  charge  of  avarice  we  shall  come  across  again,  and  it 
perhaps  contains  a  certain  ground-work  of  truth.  That  is  to  say, 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  times,  especially  after  Eadward's  lavish 
expenditure  on  ecclesiastical  objects,  called  for  a  prudent  economy, 
which  was  sure  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  Harold's  contempt  for  arms  and  chivalry,  which  is  re- 
peated in  an  earlier  and  shorter  revilement  of  him  (w.  4283-4310). 
It  cannot  mean  contempt  of  the  specially  Norman  chivalry,  as  the 
word  is  in  this  very  passage  applied  to  Harold's  own  prowess.  For 
the  poet  goes  on  to  set  forth  Harold's  strength  and  courage  in 
strong  terms,  though  he  adds  that  his  frightful  wickedness  made  his 
"  chivalry  "  of  no  use  to  him. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Knighton's  portrait  of  Harold's  kmgly 
government;  here  it  is  in  full  (2339).  Harold  has  just  been 
crowned  by  Ealdred ; 
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"  Iste  deyeiiit  nimis  elatus  et  cupidus  in  coUectione  auri  et  argenti 
et  thesauronim,  nee  aliquam  uxorem  ducere  voluity  sed  vi  oppressit 
filias  baroDum  et  procemm  et  militom  de  regno,  quod  ipei  iegr% 
ferebant.  Et  de  forestis  buIb  tantam  ferocitatem  et  Beveritatem 
ergo  adjacenteB  nobiliores  exercuit,  quod  quamplures  adnihilavit 
et  muItoB  depauperavit.  Nee  mirum,  quamvis  ex  bis  et  ex  aliis 
nimis  odiosus  devenit  populis  suis/' 

Tbis  charge  of  cruel  enforcement  of  forest  laws  might  almost 
seem  to  bave  been  transferred  from  William  to  Harold.  It  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  doings  of  Charles  the  First  in  Essex.  It  is  a 
charge  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  346)  has  not 
scrupled  to  repeat,  but^  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (i.  362)  truly  says, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it  except  the  assertion  of  this 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  words  in  Italics  I  shall 
have  to  speak  again.  In  those  which  follow  Knighton  might  seem 
to  have  drawn  his  portrait  from  King  John,  and,  to  carry  out  the 
analogy,  as  Lewis  was  then,  so  William  is  now  implored  to  come 
over  to  England  as  a  deliverer. 

''Et  ideo  pars  Comitum  et  Baronum  adinvicem  conferebant, 
dicentes  non  ipsum  esse  fortunse  deditum,  nee  verum  esse  Begem 
sed  per  intrusionem  erectum,  et  ideo  infaust^  regere  populum  suum. 
Et  mandaverunt  Willielmo  Duci  Normanniss,  qui  Bastardus  vocatus 
est,  CO  quod  ante  celebrationem  matrimonii  natus  sit,  ut  in  Angliam 
veniret  eorum  consilio  et  auxilio  jus  regni  prosequuturus,  fecerunt- 
que  ei  fidelem  securitatem  veniendi ;  et  consensit."  Immediately 
after  all  this  comes  Florence's  panegyric,  cut  a  little  short,  as  an 
alternative  picture. 

After  these  general  charges  against  Harold,  it  is  only  right 
to  extract  three  entries  from  Domesday,  all  in  the  same  shire 
and  page  (Hampshire,  p.  38),  in  which  Harold  is  described 
as  seizing  the  lands  of  two  persons  after  his  accession  to  the 
Crown. 

''  Leman  tenuit  in  paragio  de  Rege  E.  Heraldus  abstulit  ei  quando 
regnum  invasit,  et  misit  in  firmi  su&,  et  adhuc  ibi  est" 

''  Leman  tenuit  de  Godwino  Comite.  Heraldus  quando  regnabat 
abstulit  ei,  et  in  sud  firml  misit,  et  adhuc  est  ibi.  Ipse  Leman  non 
potuit  recedere  quo  voluii" 

''  Godwin  tenuit  de  B^;e  K  in  paragio,   nee  alicubi  poterat 
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recedere.  Heraldus  abstulit  ei  et  in  firm&  sui  misit.  Adhuc 
est  ibi/' 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  these  passages  quoted  in 
illustration  of  the  charge  of  private  spoliation  which  is  brought 
among  other  charges  against  Harold  in  the  French  Life.  It  is  clear 
that  they  might  be  so  used  by  any  one  who  felt  inclined.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  matter  to 
justify  us  in  condenming  Harold  for  dealings  with  his  own  tenants 
which  may  have  been  perfectly  legal  and  honest.  The  entry  does 
not  even  venture  to  call  the  occupation  "  unjust,"  as  it  does  with 
regard  to  Harold's  occupations  in  Herefordshire,  and  also  with 
regard  to  many  cases  where  Normans  had  taken  lands  from 
Englishmen  and  from  one  another.  At  any  rate,  if  any  wrong 
was  done  by  Harold,  it  was  not  redressed  by  his  successor.  At 
the  time  of  the  Survey  the  lands  were  held,  not  by  Leman  and 
Godwine  or  by  their  descendants,  but  by  King  William. 

I  can  hardly  think  that  these  entries  are  enough  to  make  us  set 
aside  the  portrait  of  Harold*s  government  given  us  by  Florence  in 
favour  of  that  given  by  the  French  Biographer  and  by  Knighton. 
And  I  believe  it  is  the  only  corroborative  evidence  for  that  por- 
trait that  can  be  found.  On  the  use  of  the  word  '^  regnabat "  as 
applied  to  Harold,  an  use  unique  in  Domesday,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  another  volume. 


NOTE  H.  p.  54. 

The  Coinagb  op  Harold. 

Too  much  must  not  be  made  of  the  appearance  of  the  word 
PAX  on  the  coins  of  Harold.  The  word  in  various  spellings, 
PAX,  PACX,  PAXS,  appears  on  the  coins  of  various  Kings  from 
Cnut  to  Henry  the  First.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  the  coins  of 
Harold  are  singularly  common,  considering  the  shortness  of  his 
reign,  and  that^  if  I  rightly  underatand  my  numismatic  authorities, 
all  his  coins  bear  this  legend,  while  with  the  other  Kings  it  is 
only  occasional,  and  with  some  of  them,  as  with  Cnut,  very  rare. 
I  may  add  that  Harold  seems  to  have  been  the  only  King  who 
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could  always  spell  the  word  right.  Ingenious  men  have  puzzled 
themselves  to  find  out  some  special  allusion  in  the  word,  as,  in 
the  case  of  the  coins  of  Cnut,  to  the  agreement  between  Cnut 
and  Eadmund  for  the  division  of  the  Kingdom,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  coins  of  Eadward  and  Harold,  to  the  agreements  made  at  the 
restoration  of  Godwine.  I  do  not  think  that  the  word  in  any  case 
implies  anything  more  than  the  obvious  religious  or  moral  senti- 
ment which  it  expresses.  But  it  is  certainly  striking  to  find  that 
sentiment  so  constantly  expressed  on  the  coins  of  the  King  who, 
above  all  others,  needed  peace,  and  who,  through  the  aggressions 
of  others,  so  utterly  failed  to  find  it. 

On  the  whole  matter  see  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  i. 
137-166  (3rd  ed.),  and  vol.  iii.  pi.  a 6.  I  have  also  to  thank 
Mr.  Leicester  Warren  for  some  private  information  contained  in 
a  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  John  Evans. 

I  am  afraid  of  getting  out  .of  my  depth  when  talking  of  either 
coins  or  crowns,  but  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  marked  difference 
between  the  arched  crown  set  with  pearls  which  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Harold  and  the  singular  kind  of  cap  which  is  the  com- 
monest among  the  many  head-pieces  affected  by  Eadward.  (See 
Ruding,  iii.  pi.  25,  and  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  133,  134.)  Is 
it  possible  that  the  monastic  saint  preferred  the  helm  of  the 
warrior,  while  the  hero,  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  the 
legend  on  the  coin,  chose  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  peaceful 
ruler  1 


NOTE  I.  p.  58. 

The  Opposition  op  Northuxberlakd  to  Hakold'b 
Accession. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  best  iUustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
one  authority  fills  up  gaps  in  another,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which 
important  facts  sometimes  lurk  in  authorities  which  are  not  of  the 
first  rank.  The  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  both  begin 
their  account  of  the  year  1066  with  Harold's  coming  from  York 
to  Westminster  for  the  Easter  Festival  ("On  ]>issum  geare  com 
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Harold  cyng  of  Eoforwic  to  Westmynstre  to  ^Bm  Eastran").  There 
is  not  a  word  about  his  going  to  York  or  about  the  cause  that 
took  him  there.  This  we  learn  only  from  the  accoont  in  William 
of  Mahnesbury's  Life  of  Wulfstan  (AngL  Sacr.  ii.  253),  which  we 
thus  see  that  we  can  fully  trust  for  the  main  outline  of  the  story. 
The  jealousy  of  the  North  against  the  South  is  admirably  de- 
scribed ;  only  the  narrative  is  confused  by  a  notion  that  Tostig 
had  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  William  of  Malmesbury 
seems  never  to  have  fully  made  up  his  mind  where  Tostig  was  at 
the  time  of  ELarold's  accession.  His  account  of  the  whole  business 
runs  thus ; 

^*  Quinto  anno  collati  Wlstano  Episcopatiis  Bex  Edwardus  &to 
functus  ingens  seminarium  discordise  reliquit  Anglise ;  hinc  Haroldo, 
inde  Willelmo  Comite  Normannise,  legitimo  earn  jure  clamantibus. 
Et  tunc  quidem  Haraldus,  vel  favore  impetratd  vel  vi  extorti 
coroni,  regnum  paullb  minus  totum  obtinuit.  Soli  Northamhumbri 
magnum  et  gentile  tumentes  interim  parere  distulere,  Aquilonalem 
cervicositatem  Australi,  ut  dictitabant^  moUitiei  subjugare  non  dig- 
nati.  Animabat  eos  ad  tyrannidem,  et  insolenti4  su&  ingentes 
eorum  alebat  spiritus,  Tostinus  ejusdem  Regis  frater,  nee  forti- 
tudine  degener,  si  ardens  ingenium  tranquillis  studiis  applicare 
maluisset.  Qui  postmodum  in  eddem  provincid  cum  Haraldo 
Rege  Noreganorum,  quem  in  suffragium  adsciverat,  csesus  pcenas 
inconsult»  animositatis  pependit.  Sed  hsec  posterius.  Tunc  ver^ 
Haraldus  eo  profecturus,  ut  contumaciam  eorum  lenioribus  curaret 
remediis,  quandoquidem  ferro  frangere  consilium  non  erat,  sanc- 
tum virum  secum  adduxit.  Sic  enim  fiama  sanctitatis  ejus  etiam 
ad  abditissimas  penetraverat  gentes,  ut  nullam  non  arrogantiam 
moUiturus  crederetur.  Nee  verb  citra  opinionem  rei  firit  eventus. 
Namque  illi  populi  ferro  indomabiles,  semper  quiddam  magnum 
a  proavis  spirantes,  pro  reverentid  in  jura  Haraldi  facile  con- 
cesserunt.  Et  profectb  persever^Lssent,  nisi  eos  Tostmus,  ut  dixi, 
averteret." 

This  piece  of  history  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  it  also 
helps  us  to  the  origin  of  a  misrepresentation.  We  have  seen 
Orderic  (see  above,  p.  603)  asserting  that  part  of  the  English 
nation  never  submitted  to  Harold  at  all,  while  the  rest  submitted 
only  unwillingly.  This  misstatement  is  clearly  an  exaggeration 
of  the  fact  that  Northumberland  did  for  a  short  time  refuse  to 
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acknowledge  him.  This  same  fact  may  quite  possibly  be  at  the 
bottom  of  those  other  stories  about  Harold's  oppression  and  tyranny 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  many.  Orderic  goes  on  to  tell  us  (492  0) 
that,  though  some  powerful  men  (''  potentiorum  nonnulli  ")  refused 
obedience,  yet  Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  zealous  partisans  of  their 
brother-in-law  (''Eduuinus  verb  et  Morcarus  Comites,  filii  Algari 
prsecipui  Consulis,  Heraldo  famili^ritate  adhceserunt,  eumque  juvare 
toto  conamine  nisi  sunt,  eb  quod  ipse  Edgivam  sororem  eorum 
uxorem  habebat").  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  openly 
concerned  in  the  resistance  of  Northumberland,  though  one  cer- 
tainly is  inclined  to  put  their  names  for  the  name  of  Tostig  in 
William  of  Malmesbury's  account ;  but  we  know  how  they  acted 
before  the  year  was  out. 

It  is  doubtless  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  of  Orderic  that 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ventured  to  write  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  362) ; 
''  Some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions  never  seem  to 
have  submitted  to  Harold.  In  others  a  sullen  obedience  was 
extorted  from  the  people,  merely  because  they  had  not  power 
enough  to  raise  any  other  king  to  the  throne."  In  the  page 
before  he  had  said,  ''  If  our  authorities  are  correct,  Stigand,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  but  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope, 
was  the  only  prelate  who  acknowledged  his  authority."  Now, 
unless  Sir  Francis  merely  meant  that  Harold  never  received  the 
homage  of  Malcolm,  the  only  ground  for  saying  that  any  part  of 
"the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions"  revised  to  acknowledge  Harold  is 
the  story  of  the  resistance  of  Northumberland  given  by  William 
of  Malmesbury.  But  it  is  an  essential  part  of  that  story  that  the 
resistance  of  Northumberland  was  peaceably  overcome  by  Harold 
with  the  help  of  Saint  Wulfstan.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  all 
the  Prelates  except  Stigand  refusing  to  acknowledge  Harold's 
authority,  the  holiest  Prelate  of  the  time  appears  as  Hiirold's 
most  zealous  partizan.  The  two  parts  of  the  story  hang  in- 
separably together.  If  we  believe  that  part  of  England  for 
a  while  refused  allegiance  to  Harold,  we  must  also  believe 
that  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester  was  his  most  loyal  sub- 
ject. 

I  should  not  have  enlarged  on  any  faults  in  a  work  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  written  thirty  years  before  his  death,  and  which 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  latest  lights  of  that  great  scholar, 
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if  the  worst  portions  of  his  early  work  had  not  heen  so  injudiciously 
reprinted  as  stop-gaps  between  the  fragments  of  that  later  work 
of  his  which  eveiy  student  of  these  times  ought  to  have  beside 
him. 


NOTE  K.  pp.  67,  540. 
The  Political  Position  op  the  Ladt  Eadgyth. 

I  AM  not  aware  of  any  mention  of  Eadgyth  in  any  English 
writer  between  the  death  of  Eadward  and  her  own  death  (Chronn. 
Wig.  Petrib.  1076 ;  Fl.  Wig.  1074).  The  accounts  of  the  latter 
event  however  show  that  Winchester  was  her  dwelling-place,  and 
that  she  was  in  high  honour  with  William. 

I  am  now  more  inclined  than  I  was  in  vol.  i.  p.  334  to  look  on 
Winchester  as  the  actual  moming-^ft,  first  of  Emma  and  then 
(by  reversion  or  by  the  despoiling  of  Emma)  of  Eadgyth.  It  is 
plain  that  the  city  was  the  usual  dwelling-place  of  each  of  the 
widowed  Ladies  in  her  widowhood.  That  Winchester  was  the 
morning-gift  of  Eadgyth  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Guy  of  Amiens 
(see  above,  p.  541). 

There  are  several  indications  that  Eadgyth  was  not  thoroughly 
loyal  towards  England.  The  only  direct  statements  to  that  effect 
are  certainly  to  be  found  only  in  very  suspicious  sources,  but, 
weighing  one  thing  with  another,  they  seem  not  to  be  wholly 
without  probability.  William  of  Poitiers,  in  the  midst  of  his 
savage  abuse  of  Harold  (126),  adds,  "  Germana  quoque,  iUi  morihus 
ahnrmllvmay  quum  armis  non  valeret,  votis  inpugnabat  et  consilio. 
....  Voluit  autem  virilis  prudentica  femma,  intelligens  honesta 
quselibet  et  vit^  colens,  Willelmum  Anglis  dominari."  So  the  Hyde 
writer  (290)  says  distinctly,  "Haroldus,  defuncto  Edwardo,  mox 
regnum  Anglorum,  contradicente  Edithd  Eegind  sorore  sud,  usurpa- 
vit"  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  writer  of  the  French 
Life  means  when  he  says  (4075)  that  Harold 

"Pur  la  reine  Edith  sa  suer 
Fu  cremiu  e  amez  de  cuer." 

When  we  remember  Eadgyth's  preference  for  Tostig  and  her 
alleged  complicity  in  one  of  his  worst  crimes,  we  may  perhaps 
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think  it  quite  possible  that  she  was  no  loyal  subject  of  Harold. 
We  may  even  be  led  to  see  a  special  meaning  in  the  earnest  request 
made  by  Eadward  on  his  death-bed,  that  she  should  lose  nothing 
of  her  rights  and  honours  (see  above,  p.  15).  And,  when  Tostig 
had  fallen,  it  is  even  possible  that  she  may  have  looked  to  William 
as  being  in  some  sort  his  avenger.  She  may  also,  at  an  earlier  time, 
have  Men  under  the  baneful  fascination  of  her  husband's  foreign 
favourites.  And  the  Norman  account,  strange  as  it  sounds,  derives 
a  certain  corroboration  from  its  very  strangeness.  It  is  the  sort 
of  thing  which  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to  think  of,  if  there 
had  not  been  some  real  ground-work  for  it.  And  the  honour 
shown  to  her  by  William,  and  the  respect  with  which  she  is 
always  treated  by  Norman  writers,  are  in  themselves  suspicious. 
It  was  of  course  the  obvious  policy  of  William,  representing  him- 
self as  he  did  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Eadward,  to  show  every 
respect  to  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  But  when  we  remember 
that  that  widow  was  also  the  sister  of  Harold,  it  is  hardly  honour- 
able to  her  that  William  was  able  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  this 
kind.  The  other  female  members  of  her  family  found  that  Eng- 
land under  William  was  no  place  for  them.  But  while  her  mother, 
her  sister,  her  nieces,  were  all  in  banishment,  Eadgyth  sat  quietly 
at  Winchester  in  all  the  honours  of  the  Old  Lady.  In  fact  her 
character  is  a  riddle  from  beginning  to  end,  and  her  relations  to 
her  brothers  are  almost  as  mysterious  as  her  relations  to  her 
husband. 


NOTE  L.  p.  68. 

The  Affaibs  op  the  Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  op 
Habold's  Accession. 

Thebe  are  several  points  worth  notice  in  the  condition  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of  Harold's  election  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  speak  of  in  the  same  place. 

Abbot  Wulfric,  according  to  the  Ely  history  (ii.  36),  was  ap- 
pointed by  Eadward  in  the  year  1045,  <^^  ^^  ^  described  as  being 
the  King's  kinsman.  '^Rex  Edwardus  Wlfricum  cognatum  suum 
Abbatem  ad  jam  dictum  coenobium  apud  Wintoniam  assumpsit, 
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ibique  a  Stigando  Dorobernensi  Archiepiscopo  benedici  fecit,  tertio 
B^ni  sai  anno,  ab  Incamatione  verb  Domini  millesimo  quadra- 
gesimo  quinto."  The  writ  then  follows,  which  is  also  printed  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  226,  addressed,  according  to  a  common  form,  to  the 
Bishops,  Earls,  Sheriffs,  and  Thegns  generally  of  every  shire  where 
the  Abbey  had  lands.  The  Abbotship  is  given  by  the  King's  grant 
just  like  a  Bishoprick  ("  Ic  ky))e  e6w  JjsBt  ic  habe  geunnen  WlMce 
jiset  Abbotrice  in  Hely  on  eallen  jiingen"  &c.). 

This  appointment  made  at  Winchester  would  probably  be  made 
in  the  Easter  Gem6t  of  1044,  perhaps  about  the  time  when  Abbot 
Siward  was  appointed  Coadjutor- Arch  bishop  to  Eadsige  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  68).  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  difficulty.  That 
Stigand  should  be  called  Archbishop  before  his  time  by  a  writer 
living  long  after  is  not  wonderful  But  one  does  not  see  how  he 
came  to  be  performing  an  episcopal  act  over  an  Abbot  whose 
church  was  not  in  either  of  his  successive  dioceses,  and  at  a  time 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  72)  when  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  diocese  at  all.  There  is  also  something  puzzling  in 
the  description  of  Wulfric,  as  of  several  other  persons,  as  King 
Eadward's  kinsman.  We  have  seen  Earl  Odda  so  described  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  160),  and  Bishop  Rudolf  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  120),  and  we 
also  find  the  same  name  given  to  no  less  a  person  than  Saint 
Eadmund  of  East  Anglia  himself.  See  Cod.  DipL  ii.  225,  226. 
Was  Wulfric  one  of  the  house  of  ^thelwine,  and  was  that  house 
looked  on  as  connected  with  Eadward  through  the  first  nuurriage 
of  his  grandmother  -/Elfthryth  ? 

I  infer  that  Wulfric  died  shortly  before  the  death  of  Eadward 
from  the  words  "mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico  patre"  in  Hist.  Elien.  ii. 
43.  The  historian  gives  two  accounts  of  the  appointment  of  Thur- 
Stan.  In  the  second,  in  c.  43,  he  merely  says  that  Harold  ''mox 
accepto  regno  Turstanum  in  Ely,  mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico  patre, 
ejusdem  monasterii  constituit  Abbatem,  virum  probata)  virtutis  et 
abstinentiee,  Angliob  et  Latinb  sufficienter  a  puero  ipso  in  loco 
edoctum."  The  earlier  account  in  c.  41  runs  thus ;  "Post  decessum 
vero  Abbatis  Wlfrici,  Stigandus  Doroberniie  Archiepiscopus,  Ab- 
batiam  de  Ely,  sed  et  episcopatus  atque  abbatias  sibi  assumpsit 
plurimas,  et  gratis  utriusque  Domini  sui,  Edwardi  scilicet  et 
Haroldi  Begum,  eas  propriis  pastoribus  viduatas  quamdiu  voluit 
in  sui  manu  tenuity  et  quibus  voluit  personis  conferebat.     Nam 
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Wintoniensem,  Glastoniensem,  Sancti  Albani,  et  Sancti  Augustini, 
et  Elyensem  ante  Turstanum  Abbatem,  abbatias  in  manu  svA  rece- 
perat,  et  velut  proprias  possidebat.  Ipso  quoque  Buggerente, 
Haroldus,  qui  regni  sceptra  tenebat,  ipeum  Turstanum  ab  eodem 
Stigando  benedici  fecit." 

With  this  benediction  of  Thurstan  by  Stigand  we  may  compare 
the  benediction  of  iEthelsige  by  Stigand  in  1061  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  454). 
Compare  also  ^thelsige's  pluralities  at  Canterbury  and  Ramsey 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  455),  and  the  strange  story  about  Stigand  himself 
holding  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  638).  Compare  also 
the  case  of  Ealdred  at  Winchcombe  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  362),  and  the  vast 
pluralities  of  Abbot  Leofric  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  349).  Nevertheless  I 
conceive  that  there  is  here  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  as  to 
Stigand's  pluralities.  The  Abbey  of  Winchester,  meaning  seemingly 
the  New  Minster,  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the  bishoprick. 
We  know  the  succession  of  Abbots  of  New  Minster  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  644),  among  whom  Stigand  does  not  occur,  and  of  Saint  Swith- 
hun's  he  was  necessarily  Abbot  as  Bishop  of  Winchester.  And 
if  Stigand  ever  held  any  of  the  other  abbeys  spoken  of,  it  must 
have  been  for  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  have  seen  the  r^ular 
succession  of  abbots  at  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  iL  p.  361),  and  also 
at  Saint  Augustine's  in  the  person  of  JSthelsige,  mentioned  just 
above  as  blessed  by  Stigand  himself.  Neither  do  I  find  any 
mention  of  an  incumbency  of  Stigand  in  the  local  history  of 
Saint  Alban*s. 

The  detention  by  Stigand  of  lands  belon^ng  to  the  Abbey  is 
asserted  in  the  local  history,  ii.  41 ;  ''Stigandus,  quamvis  substi- 
tuto  illic  Abbate,  caussas  ecclesias  agebat,  sed  quasdam  illius  opti- 
mas  possessiones,  sicut  Liber  Terrarum  insinuat,  ad  maximum  loci 
dispendium  retinuit"  The  reference  to  the  "Liber  Terrarum," 
the  local  Domesday,  should  be  noticed.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  is  meant  by  '' caussas  ecclesiae  agebat,*'  unless  it  be  that 
Stigand,  while  robbing  the  house  himself,  defended  it  against  other 
people. 

The  charge  here  brought  against  Stigand  is  the  same  as  that 
which  was  also  brought  against  Archbishop  Ealdred  and  Bishop 
iElfweard.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  467,  551.  But  there  is  an  entry 
in  Domesday  which  may  perhaps  suggest  another  view  of  his 
conduct.     In  fol.   40  b  we  read  of  certain  lands  in   Hampshire 
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which  "  Abbatia  de  Ely  tenuit  de  Stigando  Arcbiepiscopo  T.  K.  E.," 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  belonged  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. Is  it  not  possible  that  these  were  the  lands  in  question, 
and  that  Stigand*s  appropriation  of  them  was  simply  the  resump- 
tion of  a  lease  ? 

The  Abbey  of  Ely  had  at  this  time  a  somewhat  remarkable  inmate. 
This  was  one  Osmund,  who  had  been  a  Bishop  in  Sweden,  remind- 
ing one  of  Eadward's  kinsman  Rudolf,  who  had  been  a  Bishop  in 
Norway,  and  whom  Eadward  quartered  on  the  monks  of  Abingdon 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  i6o).  The  Ely  historian  (ii.  42)  speaks  of  Osmund 
with  great  reverence,  but  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  14)  calls  him 
"acephalus"  and  "girovagus,"  and  charges  him  with  teaching 
false  doctrine.  He  seems  to  have  tried  to  set  himself  up  as  an 
independent  Metropolitan  of  Sweden  in  opposition  to  the  see  of 
Hamburg.  Refused  consecration  at  Rome^  he  obtained  it  '^  a  quo- 
dam  Polaniae  Arcbiepiscopo,"  that  is,  it  would  seem,  from  Stephen, 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen  from  1038  to  1059.  He  came  back  to 
Sweden,  professing  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  Pope  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Sweden.  When  Papal  Legates,  members  of  the  church  of 
Bremen,  came  to  complain,  he  wrought  so  upon  King  Emund  and 
the  Swedish  people,  that  the  Legates  were  sent  away  as  not  having 
proper  credentials  ("  Solitis  populum  Regemque  impulit  dolis, 
ut  legati  repellerentur,  quasi  non  habentes  sigillum  Apostolici"). 
At  last  (Adam,  iiL  70)  the  famous  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Ham- 
burg (104 3-1 07  2),  the  early  guardian  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  held 
a  visitation  of  Scandinavia  by  authority  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Second,  and  quietly  removed  ('^dimisit  hilaris")  several  irregularly 
ordained  Bishops,  including  Osmund.  Thb  must  have  been  between 
1 06 1  and  1065.  Osmund  came  to  England  and  won  great  favour 
with  Eadward  and  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  land,  but,  charmed 
with  the  piety  of  the  monks  of  Ely  and  their  Abbot,  he  retired  to 
their  house,  joined  their  brotherhood,  and  discharged  episcopal 
functions  among  them — an  early  case,  like  that  of  Rudolf,  of  a 
Bishop  in  partibus.  He  died  in  Thurstan*s  time,  and  was  buried 
at  Ely  and  afterwards  translated. 
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NOTE  M.  p,  72. 
Thb  Cojcet  of  1066. 

This  comet  evidently  made  the  deepest  impression  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  recorded  in  nearly  every  chronicle  everywhere, 
and  it  is  very  generally,  even  by  men  who  have  no  special  con- 
nexion either  with  England  or  with  Normandy,  accepted  as  a 
presage  of  the  Conquest  of  England.  Our  usual  English  and 
Norman  authorities  record  it  also ;  but  I  have  preferred  to  collect 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  entries  in  the  annals  of  more  dis- 
tant countries.  I  will  give  some  specimens  from  the  writers  of 
Germany,  of  Southern  Gaul,  and  of  Italy. 

The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Andrew  at  Cambray  (Pertz,  vii.  537) 
has  a  most  remarkable  entry ; 

'*  De  bello  in  Anglifi  facto.  Anno  autem  Dei  Christi  1066  ad 
occidentalem  plagam  unus  ex  cometis  admodilm  visu  terribilis, 
crinitos  radios  velut  flammigeras  hastas  emittens,  vespere  solem 
sequens  per  octodecim  dies  apparuit.  Quod  genus  sideris  qubd 
erunt  bella  aut  famem  aut  pestilentiam  portendere  solet  Hoc 
regni  etiam  mutationem  ipsi  sud  apparitione  prsesignavit  Nam 
Wilelmus  Normannorum  Comes,  parat&  non  parv&  classe,  assumptd 
magnt  militi&,  mare  pertransiit." 

A  short  narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  England  follows.  So  the 
Chronicle  of  Ekkehard  (vi.  199)  also  directly  connects  the  comet 
with  William's  expedition,  of  the  results  of  which  it  gives  a  very 
exaggerated  account ; 

"  A.D.  1066.  Cometes  per  totum  orbem  din  apparuit.  Eodem 
anno  Angli^  per  Willihelmum  Nortmannicum  miserabiliter  afflict& 
tandemque  subact^  ipse  Bex  ejus  effectus  est.  Qui  mox  omnes 
pen^  regni  ejusdem  prsesules  exsilio,  nobiles  verb  morti,  destinavit, 
mediocres  autem  sub  militibus  in  servitutem,  uxores  indigenarum 
universorum  advenis  in  matrimonium  subjugavit.'' 

Abbot  Hugh's  Chronicle  of  Verdun  (Labb^,  i.  194)  says,  "  Mil- 
lesimo  quoque  LXV.  anno^  Ind.  iii.  steUa  quse  cometes  dicitur  ap- 
paruit, et  eodem  anno  Etupardus  Angl.  Hex  obiif  (See  the  rest 
of  the  passage  in  p.  603.) 

Still  more  distinct  is  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  James  at  Ltittich 
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(Pertz,  xri.  639;  Bouquet,  xi.  294);  ''Cometes  apparuit,  quse 
bellum  Anglise  portendit,  quam  Quillelmus  Normannorum  Comes, 
ipsi  cum  Eege  suo  Hero  [sic]  gravissimfi  csede  mulctat&,  vi  mili- 
tari  corripuit;  regnumque  victor  obtinuit." 

Adam  of  Bremen  we  have  almost  learned  to  look  on  as  a  writer 
Scandinavian  rather  than  German.  He  (iii.  50,  51)  connects  the 
comet  with  English  affairs,  but  he  does  not  give  them  the  pre- 
cedence. He  first  mentions  the  death  of  Qodescalc  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  650)  and  other  events  nearer  home,  and  then  adds, 

"  Et,  nisi  fallor,  hsec  mala  nobis  ventura  significavit  ille  horribilis 
cometa  qui  isto  apparuit  anno  circa  dies  paschse.  Eodem  quoque 
tempore  clades  ilia  memorabilis  in  AngM  facta  est,  cujus  magni- 
tudo,  et  quod  Anglia  Danis  ex  antique  subjecta  est,  summam  nos 
eventuum  prfleterire  non  sinit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  that  short  sketch  of  English  affairs,  from 
which  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  quote  piecemeal. 

Other  German  accounts  which  connect  the  comet  with  England 
will  be  found  in  the  Annales  Blandinienses  (Pertz,  v.  26),  in  the 
Annales  Formoselenses  (v.  36),  in  the  Chronicle  of  Conrad  of 
Ursperg  (p.  ccxxxiii.),  and  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  669)»  whose 
curious  account  of  this  year  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  quote. 
See  also  Sigebert  (vi.  361)  and  the  Saxon  Annalist  (vi.  694),  who 
oddlj  describes  William  as  ^'filius  illius  Boberti  quem  Bicardus 
Comes  Nortmannorum  ex  sorore  Knut  Begis  Danorum  genuerat.'' 

To  these  German  writers  I  may  add  the  Pole  Dlugoss,  the 
latest  in  time  and  also  the  most  distant  from  England.  He  tells 
us  (i.  260,  ed.  Leipzig,  1711);  '' Cometes  stella  in  occidentem 
&cem  dirigens  apparuit,  plura  mala  quibus  et  Almaniae  et  Britan- 
niiB  re^ones  afflictaa  fuerunt  designans.  In  Britannia,  quse  nunc 
Anglia  dicitur,  Bex  Eraldus  occiditur,  et  in  Almanid  principes 
variis  caedibus  in  se  debacchantur." 

Of  German  writers  who  do  not  connect  the  comet  with  England 
I  may  mention  Berthold  (Pertz,  v.  273)  and  Bemold  (v.  428).  But 
the  most  remarkable  entry  is  that  of  Lambert  (1066),  who  con- 
nects the  comet  with  English  affairs,  but  looks  on  it  as  presaging, 
not  Senlac,  but  Stamfordbridge ; 

'<  In  festis  paschalibus  per  quatuordecim  ferh  noctes  continuas 
cometa  apparebat.  Quo  in  tempore  atrox  et  lacrimabile  nimis. 
proelium  factum  est  in  partibus  Aquilonis,  in  quo  Bex  Angli- 
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saxonum  tres  Reges  cum  infinito  eorom  ezercitu  usque  ad  inter- 
necionem  delevit,"    (On  these  three  Kings  see  Note  CC.) 

Turning  to  jSouthem  Gaul,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius 
(Labbd,  ii.  211)  not  only  connects  the  comet  with  England,  but 
ventures  to  give  a  rash  judgement  in  a  matter  of  English  con- 
stitutional Law.  ''1066.  Stella  cometes  apparuit  Willermus 
Comes,  filius  Boberti  supradicti  Comitis  Normannia,  transiens 
mare  conflixit  cum  Airaudo,  psettdo-Eege  Anglorvm,  quern  devicit 
cum  ipsS  gente,  et  terram  eamdem  in  suam  ditionem  recepit." 
Another  Aquitanian  ChrcJnicler,  William  Godell,  is  less  certain 
about  the  matter  (Bouquet,  xi.  284).  "  Hoc  anno  cometes  apparuit 
in  yigilid  Sancti  Marci,  significans  /ortasse  abundantiam  effiisi 
Christiani  sanguinis  quam  terra  in  regno  Anglorum  absorbuit" 
See  also  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Benignus  at  Dijon  (Pertz,  v.  42), 
find  that  of  the  Campanian  Chalons  (Labb^,  i.  296).  The  Rheims 
Chronicle  (Labb^  i.  360)  throws  its  notice  of  the  year  into  two 
hexameters,  which  appear  in  a  great  number  of  forms ; 

"  Sexagenus  erat  seztus  milleeimiis  annus, 
Qumn  pereunt  Angli  stellft  monstrante  cometft." 

Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  verses  on  William  (Duchesne,  Rer.  Franc,  iv. 
257),  has  quite  a  different  couplet.     William  is  one 

"Indice  qui  coelo,  qui  prsBsagante  comet& 
AngloB  innumerifl  stragibuB  obtinuit.** 

Qetting  nearer  our  usual  beat^  the  Breton  Chronicle  of  Quim- 
perl^  on  the  one  hand  (Bouquet,  xi.  372),  and  the  Chronicle 
of  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer  (Pertz,  v.  65)  on  the  other,  both  bring 
in  the  mention  of  English  affairs,  though  the  Breton  writer  mixes 
them  up  with  things  which  to  him  were  nearer  home.  Lastly,  one 
of  the  Angevin  Chronicles  (Labbd,  i.  288)  looks  on  the  comet  as  the 
sign  of  many  woes  to  many  nations.  The  Conquest  of  England 
comes  first,  but  events  which  more  inmiediately  touched  Anjou 
had  also  something  to  do  with  it.  "  In  hoc  anno  apparuit  cometa 
terribilis,  multarum  calamitatum  in  sequentibus  annis  subse- 
quutarum,  ut  post  patuit,  portentrix.  Nam  in  ipso  anno  Comes 
Normannorum  Guillelmus  Anglorum  regnum  magno  periculo 
aggressus  impugnare,  hello  publico  magn&  et  miserabili  csade 
cruento  expugnavit^  atque  in  Regem  levatus  coronari  se  fecit." 
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He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  Conan's  inYasion  of  Anjou  and  his 
death,  and  of  the  wars  between  the  brother  Counts  Qeoffirey  and  Fulk. 

Of  the  Italian  chronicles  I  have  already  quoted  one,  the  Annals 
of  Beneventum  (see  p.  71).  The  Annales  Cavenses  (Pertz,  iii.  180) 
connect  the  comet  only  with  local  affairs.  But  at  Bari  the 
Norman  name  was  more  familiar,  and  Lupus  Protospatarius 
(Pertz,  V.  59)  recorded  William's  victory,  though  he  did  not  know 
his  name.  '^  1067.  Et  hoc  anno  apparuit  Stella  cometes,  et  Comes 
Normannus  Robertus  fecit  helium  cum  Araldo  Bege  Anglorum, 
et  vicit  Bobertus,  qui  et  factus  est  Bex  super  gentem  Anglorum." 

All  our  usual  authorities  record  the  appearance,  and  all,  I  think, 
in  its  proper  chronological  order,  except  William  of  Poitiers,  who 
brings  it  in  afterwards  (139)  at  the  end  of  his  apostrophe  against 
Harold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  the  number  of  days  during  which 
the  comet  was  visible  are  remarkable,  and  I  must  leave  it  to 
astronomers  to  reconcile  them.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  time  of  thirty  days,  spoken  of  in  two  chronicles  only,  one  of 
which  seems  evidently  to  copy  from  the  other,  must  be  an  exag- 
geration. The  fourteen  days  of  Wace  (11462)  and  the  fifteen  of 
William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  31)  and  Benoit  (36778)  doubtless  mean 
the  same  thing,  according  to  the  usual  French  idionL  And,  as  the 
Mven  days  of  the  English  Chronicles  and  Sigebert  (vi.  301)  would, 
according  to  the  same  idiom,  be  eight,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
eighteeti  days  of  the  Cambray  annalist  are  owing  to  a  confusion 
between  the  two  accounts.  If  so,  we  have  only  two  statements, 
one  of  a  week,  the  other  of  a  fortnight.  The  latter  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Lambert  and  of  William  of  Jumidges;  the  French 
metrical  writers  simply  follow  William. 

Some  notice  of  this  comet  will  be  found  in  Chambers'  Descrip- 
tive Astronomy,  pp.  281-3,  ^^^  sending  me  to  which,  and  for  some 
other  hints,  I  have  to  thank  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith.  It  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  called  Halley^s  Comet,  which  has  since  ap- 
peared in  1145,  1223,  1301,  1378,  1456,  1531,  1682,  1759,  and 
1835.  The  appearance  in  1145  is  mentioned  in  the  Angevin 
Chronicle  in  Labb^,  i  277,  and  in  the  Tewkesbury  Annals  for  11 44 
(Luard,  Ann.  Mon.  i.  46),  where  it  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
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Stephen's  wars.  The  appearance  of  1223  is  mentioned  in  the 
Rouen  Chronicle  (Labb^,  i.  374)  under  1222  ;  **  Hoc  anno  visa  est 
Stella  circum  occasum  solis  Decembrilis,  primas  magnitudinis, 
ardens  velut  facula,  radios  sursum  erigens,  et  in  acutum  velut  in 
conum  coUigens  terr»  vidua  yidebatur,  quod  aliquod  prodigium 
portendere  ferebatur.  Hanc  dicebant  esse  cometam."  It  must 
also  have  appeared  in  912  and  989,  but  I  do  not  find  those 
appearances  mentioned  in  our  Chronicles,  though  comets  are 
mentioned  in  905  or  906,  975,  and  995. 

Dr.  Bruce  (p.  86)  quotes  Mr.  Hinde  for  the  fact,  which  was  also 
mentioned  to  me  by  Professor  Smith,  that  the  comet  of  1066  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals.  Mr.  Chambers  tells  us  that  they 
also  mention  its  appearance  in  1378 — a  year,  by  the  way,  quite 
memorable  enough  for  any  comet.  '*  It  was  equal  to  the  full  moon  in 
size,  and  its  train,  at  first  small,  increased  to  a  wonderful  length." 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  group  in  the  Tapestry  which 
immediately  follows  the  representation  of  the  comet  itself  repre- 
sents Harold  as  hearing  of  its  appearance  and  its  interpretation. 
I  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Planch^  (p.  147)  and  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  87) 
that  Harold  is  receiving  the  news  of  the  landing  of  Tostig  or  of 
an3rthing  else.  There  is  no  mention  of  Tostig  or  his  invasion 
throughout  the  Tapestry,  with  whose  subject  they  had  indeed  only 
an  indirect  connexion.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  an  incidental  and 
most  obscure  reference  to  Tostig's  invasion  should  lurk  in  a  part 
of  the  Tapestry  so  completely  inappropriate  both  as  to  time  and 
subject.  Nor  can  the  figure  speaking  to  the  King  represent 
William's  ambassador  or  any  one  directly  connected  with  William. 
The  story  of  William's  expedition  begins  from  the  very  beginning 
in  the  next  compartment,  where  the  ship  takes  the  news  of  Harold's 
accession  to  Normandy.  The  present  group  ends  the  story  of 
Eadward's  death  and  Harold's  accession.  It  follows  immediately 
on  the  Comet,  and  it  seems  connected  with  it.  The  speaker  is 
surely  the  interpreter  of  the  sign,  and  that  interpreter  a  ixoprig  kok&p, 
a  Kalchas  or  a  Micaiah.  It  is  quite  possible  that  what  Dr.  Bruce 
calls  **  the  dreamy-like  flotilla"  in  the  border  may  be  meant  darkly 
to  set  forth  the  nature  of  his  interpretation,  and  so  to  act  as  a 
connecting  link  between  this  compartment  and  that  which  comes 
next  after  it. 
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NOTE  N.  p.  80. 
The  Maebiaoe  of  Williah  ai^d  Matilda. 

That  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  was  forbidden  by  Papal 
authoritj,  and  that  the  Papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage  did  not 
issue  till  some  years  after  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated,  are 
facts  which  have  long  been  known.  But  the  remarkable  paper  com- 
mimicated  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  1846  to  the  Archseological  Journal 
(iil  i)  threw  a  new  light  on  the  whole  matter.  The  essay,  like  all 
Mr.  Stapleton's  writings,  is  brimful  of  curious  learning,  but,  as  usual, 
his  power  of  arranging  and  making  use  of  his  facts  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  diligence  and  acuteness  in  bringing  them  together. 

Mr.  Stapleton's  propositions,  as  far  as  I  can  disentangle  them, 
are  three ; 

First,  That  Matilda,  before  her  marriage  with  William,  was 
mother  of  two  children,  Gerbod  and  Gundrada,  whose  father  was 
Gerbod,  known  as  the  Advocate  of  Saint  Bertin. 

Secondly,  That  the  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  marriage  of 
William  and  Matilda  was  not  owing — at  least  not  wholly  owing — to 
any  consanguinity  or  affinity  between  them,  but  to  the  fact  that  Ma- 
tilda^ at  the  time  of  William's  courtship,  had  a  husband  still  living. 

Thirdly,  That  the  delay  in  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  was 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  divorce. 

Of  these  three  propositions  Mr.  Stapleton  has,  I  think,  con- 
vincingly made  out  the  first ;  the  second  and  third  I  cannot  accept. 

That  Gundrada,  the  wife  of  Earl  William  of  Warren,  was  the 
daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of  King  William,  is 
manifest  from  the  language  employed  by  Earl  William  in  his  grant 
to  the  Priory  of  Lewes  (Stapleton,  Arch.  Joum.  iii.  21 ;  Monasticon, 
V.  1 2).     He  makes  his  gifts 

"  Pro  salute  animse  mess  et  animaB  Gundradse  uxoris  mese  et  pro 
animi  domini  mei  Willelmi  Regis,  qui  me  in  Angliam  terram 
adduxit,  et  per  cujus  licentiam  monachos  venire  feci,  et  qui  meam 
priorem  donationem  confirmavit^  et  'pro  salute  domincB  mecB 
Matildia  Eegince,  matris  vacoris  mecB,  et  pro  salute  domini  mei 
Willelmi  Begis,  filii  sui,  post  cujus  adventum  in  Anglicam  banc 
cartam  feci,  et  qui  me  Comitem  Surreiae  fecit." 
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It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  Earl  William  would  have  uaed 
this  language,  if  King  William  had  been  the  father  of  his  wife.  In 
such  a  case  he  would  have  described  his  wife  as  the  daughter  of 
King  WillianL  He  would  never  have  drawn  the  pointed  dis- 
tinction which  he  does  draw  between  Matilda  his  ladj,  the  mother 
of  his  wife,  and  William  his  lord,  who  has  done  for  him  such  and 
such  favours.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  earlier  charter  of 
King  William  himself  to  the  same  Priory,  which  is  granted, 
according  to  the  text  in  the  Monasticon  (v.  13), 

"  Pro  anim&  domini  et  antecessoris  mei  Regis  Eduuardi,  et  pro 
aniniS  patris  mei  Comitis  Rotberti,  et  pro  me^  ipsius  animd  et 
uxoris  me8B  Matildis  R^nee,  et  filiorum  atque  successorum  nos- 
trorum,  et  pro  anim&  Guillelmi  de  Warrenn^  et  uxoris  sn» 
GrondradsB^uB  mecB  et  heredum  suorum." 

Here  William,  according  to  the  received  text,  certainly  calls  Qun- 
drada  his  daughter.  But  the  numuscript  is  said  to  be  nearly  ill^ble, 
and  the  reading  to  be  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Stapleton  (p.  2)  for  the 
words  after  "  GondradsB  "  silently  reads  ''pro  me  et  heredibus  meis." 
Mrs.  Green  (i.  72)  mentions  that  the  words  ''filise  mese"  are  clearly 
in  a  different  and  later  hand.  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Blaauw,  in 
an  article  in  the  Archaeologia  (xxxii.  p.  108),  written  expressly  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  but  he  argues  that  the  insertion  represents 
the  true  reading,  and  objects  to  Mr.  Stapleton's  reading  on  other 
grounds.  But  it  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Blaauw's  text,  if  genuine,  does 
not  upset  Mr.  Stapleton's  position.  The  words  '*  filisB  meie,"  taken 
by  themselves,  would  of  course  prove  the  person  spoken  of  to  be 
William's  own  daughter.  But  they  must  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  other  charter  of  William  of  Warren.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  a  man  should  use  the  words  ''filia  mea"  of  his  wife's  daughter 
— his  own  daughter  for  many  purposes  of  law — than  that  a  man 
should  speak  of  his  wife's  parents  in  the  extraordinary  way  which 
we  must  attribute  to  William  of  Warren,  if  Gundrada  really  was 
William's  daughter. 

Another  Lewes  charter  (Monasticon,  v.  14),  in  which  Matilda  is 
spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  Gundrada — ^'Mathildis  Regina,  mater 
Henrici  Re^  et  GundradaB  Gomitissae  " — ^is  of  course  evidence  for 
Matilda  being  the  mother  of  Gundrada  as  well  as  of  Henry,  but 
it  does  not  prove  them  to  have  been  children  of  the  same  &ther. 
It  is  plain  why  those  two  only  among  Matilda's  children  are 
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spoken  o£     Henry  was  the  reigning  King,  Gundrada  was  the  local 
benefactress. 

The  documentary  evidence  then  seems  distinctly  to  show  that 
Gundrada  was  the  daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of 
William.   One  charter  plainly  implies  that  she  was  so ;  the  others  do 
not  imply  the  contrary.    But  this  is  not  all.    There  are  two  passages 
of  Orderic,  both  quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  which  imply  that  Gun- 
drada had  a  brother  Gerbod,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  son  or 
daughter  of  William.    Mr.  Blaauw  answers  that  Orderic's  authority 
is  weak  on  this  point,  as  he  stumbles,  if  he  does  not  contradict  him- 
self, in  his  whole  account  of  William's  daughters.    Now  certainly,  if 
Orderic  simply  left  out  Gundrada  in  a  list  of  William's  daughters, 
the  omission  would  prove  nothing  whatever  against  the  least  direct 
proof  that  she  was  his  daughter.     But  it  proves  much  more,  when 
Orderic  speaks  of  her  incidentally  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  should  have  spoken  of  a  daughter  of  William, 
and  when  he  gives  her  a  brother  whom  no  man  ever  for  a  moment 
fancied  to  be  William's  son.     In  one  of  these  two  places  (522  C) 
Orderic  tells  us  that  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  Earldom  of 
Surrey  "  Guillelmo  de  GuarennS,  qui  Gundredam  sororem  Gherbodi 
conjugem  habuit"     In  the  other  place  (522  A ;  cf.  598  A)  Orderic 
recounts  the  adventures  of  '^Gherbodus  Flandrensis,"  his  investiture 
with  the  Earldom  of  Chester,  his  return  to  his  own  country,  and 
his  misfortunes  there.     It  is  clear  that  Orderic  did  not  look  on 
Gundrada  as  a  daughter  of  William ;  she  was  in  his  eyes  simply  the 
sister  of  Gerbod.    Gundrada  and  Gerbod  were  therefore,  beyond  all 
doubt,  children  of  Matilda,  but  they  were  not  children  of  William. 
But  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Stapleton  when  (pp.  20,  25)  he  gives 
them  another  brother,  and  Matilda  another  son,  named  Frederick. 
He  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  Frederick  whose  existence  he 
had  himself  established  in  p.  3.    But  this  Frederick,  as  appears  from 
Domesday,  196  b,  was  brother,  not  of  Gundrada,  but  of  her  husband 
William  of  Warren. 

Matilda  then  was  the  mother  of  Gerbod  and  Gundrada^but  who  was 
their  &ther  1  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distinct  proof,  but  the 
Flemish  charters  collected  by  Mr.  Stapleton  (pp.  17-19)  ^^^  ^^^^ 
there  was  a  whole  succession  of  Gerbods,  holding  the  office  of 
Advocate  (AdvoccUm,  Avoue)  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint 
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Omer,  and  who  are  often  Bimplj  described  as  Qerbod  the  Advocate. 
These  Qerbods  range  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  century, 
from  1026  to  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  that  is  between  1071 
and  1093.  There  is,  for  instance  (p.  17),  a  charter  of  Baldwin  the 
Fourth  in  1026,  and  among  the  signatures  is  ^  Signum  Gkrbodonis 
Advocati."  The  same  signature  is  added  to  charters  of  Baldwin  the 
&ther  of  Matilda  in  1056  (Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  181)  and  1067. 
In  the  later  charters  up  to  1087  we  find  mention  of  Gerbod  and  his 
wife  Ada  (p.  20 1 ),  and  of  Gerbod  and  his  brother  Amulf.  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  supposes— he  seems  to  have  no  evidence  but  that  of  the  charters 
themselves — that  Gerbod  the  husband  of  Ada  is  the  Earl  of  Chester 
and  son  of  Matilda,  and  that  Gerbod  and  Amulf  were  their  sons. 
This  is  in  every  way  probable,  but  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he 
assumes  that  the  signatures  of  1026, 1056,  and  1067  all  belong  to  one 
Gerbod,  the  father  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  and,  according  to  him,  the 
first  husband  of  Matilda.  This  assumption  seems  to  be  the  only  ground 
for  the  inference  that  Matilda's  first  husband  was  living  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  with  William,  and  that  therefore  the  delay  and  difii- 
culty  about  the  marriage  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
divorce.  But  it  is  surely  simpler  and  more  obvious  to  take  the  signa- 
ture of  1026  to  be  that  of  her  husband,  and  those  of  1056  and  1067 
to  be  those  of  her  son.  With  the  Gerbod  of  1056  or,  considering  how 
young  he  must  have  been,  with  those  who  acted  in  his  name,  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  had  rather  fierce  disputes.  See  the  narrative 
in  the  Cartulary,  p.  183,  and  Count  Baldwin's  charter,  pp.  184, 185. 
I  therefore  accept  the  marriage,  but  the  theory  of  the  divorce 
seems  to  me  quite  untenable  on  every  ground.  It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  no  hint  should  be  found  in  any  contemporary  writer 
that  Matilda  had  been  married  before  her  marriage  with  William, 
and  that  we  are  driven  to  infer  the  fact  from  the  language  of 
charters  and  from  the  most  casual  indications  elsewhere.  But  we 
have  more  than  one  parallel  case  in  Norman  history.  The  Nonnan 
writers  are  absolutely  silent  about  the  marriage  between  Duke 
Eobert  and  Estrith  the  sister  of  Gnut  (see  vol.  i.  p.  521).  So 
again,  we  should  never  have  known  from  the  Encomiast  of  Emma 
that  she  ever  was  the  wife  of  ^thelred.  In  his  courtly  pages  the 
sister  of  Duke  Richard  is  a  viigin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  454)  when  she 
marries  Cnut.  So  in  the  Norman  writers  Matilda  is  ever  the 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  never  the  widow  of  Qerbod.     And,  as  Emma 
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is  cfdled  virgo,  so  Matilda  is  called  pueUa,  puceUe,  demoiselle.  But, 
if  she  is  never  called  the  widow  of  Qerbod,  still  less  is  she  called  his 
wife.  In  the  case  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  we  know  the  real  facts  from 
the  testimony  of  both  English  and  Norman  writers.  In  the  case  of 
William  and  Matilda,  the  Norman  writers,  in  the  silence  of  the 
English,  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  we  are  left  to  the  evidence 
of  the  documents.  The  English  writers  are  silent  through  indif- 
ference ;  the  Norman  writers  are  ralent  through  design.  The  best 
informed  of  all,  William  of  Poitiers,  leaves  out  the  fact  that  there 
was  any  opposition  to  the  marriage  at  all.  But,  if  William's 
marriage  had  been,  not  simply  irregular  or  uncanonical,  but  a 
glaring  act  of  adultery,  committed  in  open  defiance  of  a  Papal 
command,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  so  astounding  a  fact  should 
have  £Edled  to  find  any  chronicler. 

Again,  it  may  perhaps  seem  strange  if  William,  when  in  search  of 
a  wife,  preferred  a  widow  with  children  to  all  the  princely  maidens 
who,  we  are  told,  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  it  would  be 
far  stranger  if,  with  so  wide  a  field  before  him,  his  choice  lighted  on 
the  married  wife  of  another  man.  Would  the  wise  men  of  Normandy 
have  recommended  such  a  step  1  Would  Count  Baldwin  have  con- 
sented to  expose  his  daughter  to  such  manifest  shame  ?  Would  the 
Papal  prohibition  of  the  marriage  have  taken  the  form  which  it 
did  take  (see  above,  p.  89)  1  Would  Pope  Leo  and  the  Council  of 
Eheims  have  simply  forbidden  Count  Baldwin  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  William  the  Norman  1  Would  they  not  rather  have 
warned  William  and  Matilda,  as  later  assertors  of  discipline  warned 
Philip  and  Bertrada,  against  an  act  of  shameless  adultery  ?  Can  we 
conceive  that  Lanfranc  would  have  stooped  to  interest  himself  in 
obtaining  a  dispensation  for  the  guilty  pair,  or  that  a  dispensation 
would  ever  have  been  granted  by  the  most  complying  Pontiff] 
Such  a  dispensation  could  have  been  granted  only  on  proof  of  some 
canonical  impediment  which  rendered  the  former  marriage  of  Qerbod 
and  Matilda  null  and  void.  No  proof  of  such  an  impediment  is  pro- 
duced. It  was  a  daring  act  on  the  part  of  William,  Matilda,  and 
Baldwin  to  contract  an  uncanonical  marriage  in  the  teeth  of  a 
direct  Papal  prohibition.  But  they  would  never  have  ventured 
on  a  step  breathing  such  defiance  to  all  law  and  morals  as  a  mar- 
riage between  a  man  and  another  man's  wife,  contracted  on  the 
chance  that  her  first  marriage  might  be  proved  to  be  illegal. 
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I  hold  then  that  Qerbod  was  dead  before  1049,  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
jection  to  William's  marriage  with  his  widow  was  simply  one  of  the 
usual  canonical  objections  on  the  ground  of  kindred  or  affinity.  This 
is  asserted  by  all  the  writers  who  mention  the  subject  (see  above,  pp. 
94,  102,  106).  But  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  making  out  what 
the  nearness  of  kin  between  'William  and  Matilda  was.  Mr.  Stapleton 
(p.  22)  assumes  that  their  kindred  consisted  in  the  &ct  that  Matilda's 
''grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Duke  Richard  the  Second  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  aunt  of  William  the  Conqueror."  If  this  could  be  made 
out,  William  and  Matilda  would  clearly  be  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  But  the  pedigree  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  certain. 
Baldwin  the  Bearded,  Matilda's  grandfather,  undoubtedly  married 
a  daughter  of  Richard  the  Qood  (Will.  Gem.  v.  13).  But  she  could 
not  have  been  the  mother  of  B^dwin  of  Lisle.  A  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Judith  could  not  have  been  bom  before  10 10  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  586),  at  which  time  the  younger  Baldwin  was  a  grown  man, 
capable  of  marrying  and  rebelling  against  his  father.  Baldwin 
the  Bearded  must  have  been  quite  an  old  man  when  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Richard.  Moreri  (art.  Flandre)  and  the  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates  (iii.  4)  both  say,  but  without  references,  that  she 
had  no  children,  and  the  first  wife  of  Baldwin  the  Bearded,  the 
mother  of  Baldwin  of  Lisle  and  grandmother  of  Matilda^  is  called 
by  them  Ogiva  of  Luxemburg.  This  is  doubtless  the  "Otgiva"  or 
"Odgiva  [Eadgifu?]  Gomitissa"  who  died  in  1030  or  1031  (Ann. 
Baldinienses  and  Formoselenses,  Pertz,  v.  26,  35),  only  five  or  six 
years  before  Baldwin's  death.  Oudegherst  (Annales  de  Flandre,  63, 
67, 75),  who  calls  her  Ognie  and  Odgona,  has  much  to  say  about  her, 
and  about  her  son's  wonderful  birth  when  she  was  fifty  years  old. 
However  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  Matilda 
was  not  the  granddaughter  of  any  daughter  of  Richard  the  Qood. 
Failing  Richard  the  Good,  I  cannot  suggest  any  other  common 
ancestor  for  William  and  Matilda,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  marriage  of  William's  aunt  with  Matilda's  grandfather  may 
have  been  held  to  produce  some  kind  of  affinity  between  William 
and  Matilda. 

Prevost,  in  his  note  on  Wace  (ii.  60),  has  a  suggestion  of 
the  same  kind,  namely,  that  the  canonical  impediment  was  the 
affinity  arising  from  the  &ct  that  Matilda's  mother,  Adela  of 
France,  had  been  married,  or  rather  betrothed,  to  William's  unde, 
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Richard  the  Third  (cf.  Palgrave,  iii.  264).  Again  I  am  not 
canonist  enough  to  say  whether  this  would  really  have  been  any 
impediment  to  a  marriage  between  Eichard's  nephew  and  Adela*s 
daughter ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  the  Third 
was  married  or  contracted  to  Adela,  daughter  of  King  Robert 
His  marriage  contract  with  an  Adela,  dated  1026,  in  which  he 
endows  her  with  large  possessions,  mainly  in  the  C6tentin,  is 
printed  in  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  iii.  390,  and  Licquet,  Hist,  de 
Normandie,  ii.  269  (see  also  Palgrave,  iii.  137).  M.  Licquet  (ii.  5) 
maintains  that  this  Adela  is  not  King  Robert's  daughter,  but  some 
unknown  wife  of  the  name,  whom  he  holds  to  have  been  the  lawful 
mother  of  the  monk  Nicolas  (see  above,  p.  380,  and  vol.  L  p.  518). 
His  chief  grounds  for  this  belief  are  that  Adela  is  not  described  as 
the  King's  daughter,  and  that  the  words  of  the  deed  (''annulo 
mihi  in  camis  unitate  jungendam")  imply  that  the  bride  was 
already  a  grown  woman,  whereas  Adela  the  daughter  of  King 
Robert  was,  in  1026,  a  babe  in  her  cradle.  Now  the  deed  is  drawn 
up  in  a  rhetorical  style ;  ''  Domina  Adela  "  is  once  addressed  in  the 
vocative  case,  and  that  is  the  only  mention  of  her  name,  though  she 
is  told  that  she  is  ^  juxta  nobilitatis  tuie  lineam  dotata."  All  this 
looks  to  me  as  if  she  was  the  King's  daughter,  for  whom  the  city  and 
county  of  Coutances,  and  a  good  deal  more,  which  the  deed  bestows 
upon  her,  would  surely  not  be  an  unworthy  dowry.  As  to  her  age,  the 
statement  that  she  was  then  an  infant  rests  on  the  authority  of  Wil- 
liam of  Jumi^s,  which  is  generally  very  good,  but  which  is  in  this 
case  contradicted  by  dates.  He  says  (vi  6)  that  the  elder  Baldwin, 
at  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Duke  Robert  in  1028,  took 
away  Adela  as  a  babe  from  King  Robert's  court,  and  brought  her 
up  as  his  son's  bride  till  she  was  marriageable  (^'A  palatinis 
tricliniis  adeptam  tulit,  et  ad  domum  propriam  in  cunis  asportavit, 
eamque  usque  ad  annos  nubiles  diligenti  curd  nutrivit ").  But  we 
read  directly  after  that  the  younger  Baldwin,  puffed  up  by  his  royal 
connexion  (''  mox  ut  nobilis  puelln  amplexibus  coepit  firui"),  rebelled 
against  his  &ther,  who  was  restored  by  Duke  Robert  (see  vol  i. 
p.  519).  All  this  is  said  to  have  happened  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  King  Robert  {"  qu&  tempestate  Robertus  Rex  Francorum 
moritur"),  which  took  place  in  103 1.  These  two  statements,  in 
the  same  chapter,  cannot  be  made  to  agree.  The  truth  is  that 
Adela  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  mere  baby  in  1026.     Her 
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parents,  Robert  and  Constance,  were  married  in  998  ;  her  daughter 
Matilda  was  the  mother  of  two  children  before  1049.  Compare  the 
imaginary  genealogy  of  Herleva,  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 

Adela  then,  who  was  betrothed  to  Duke  Richard,  is  the  same 
person  as  Adela,  daughter  of  King  Robert,  wife  of  Count  Baldwin, 
and  mother  of  Matilda.  Richard's  early  death  seems  to  haye  hindered 
her  actual  marriage  with  him,  but  it  may  have  been  held  that  she  had 
contracted  an  aflSnity  with  the  ducal  house  of  Rouen  which  made 
it  unlawful  for  her  daughter  to  marry  Duke  Richard's  nephew. 
Either  then  of  these  possible  grounds  of  afi&nity,  the  marriage  of 
the  elder  Baldwin  with  the  daughter  of  Richard  the  Qood  or  the 
marriage  of  the  younger  Baldwin  with  the  betrothed  wife  of  Richard 
the  Third,  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  than  Mr.  Stapleton's 
theory  of  the  divorce.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  witness  of 
all  those  writers  who  speak  of  the  kindred  between  the  parties. 
The  expressions  **  cognata,"  '^  consanguineum  cubile,"  <fec.,  are  in- 
deed not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  connexion  was  only  by  afi&nity ; 
but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  writers  who  use  them  should 
laxly  apply  to  affinity  words  which  strictly  refer  only  to  kindred, 
than  that  they  should  speak  in  this  way  when  the  impediment  really 
was  that  Matilda  had  a  husband  living.  Mr.  Stapleton's  arguments 
against  this  view  seem  singularly  inconclusive.  ^'  The  peculiarity 
of  the  birth  of  William  the  Conqueror,"  he  tells  us  (p.  22),  ''as 
being  illegitimate,  certainly  forbids  such  a  conclusion,  coupled  with 
the  silence  of  the  Pope  at  the  Council  of  Rheims."  The  Pope's 
silence  surely  cuts  one  way  as  much  as  another.  As  for  William's 
bastardy,  Mr.  Stapleton  would  hardly  argue  that  Duke  Robert  could 
have  lawfully  married  Herleva's  mother  or  sister,  or  that  William, 
as  TmUiusJUiris,  could  have  lawfully  married  his  own  mother  or 
sister.  William's  kindred  with  Eadward  is  constantly  insisted  on, 
notwithstanding  his  bastardy,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  a  marriage 
between  him  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Emma  would  have  been 
thought  unlawful.  Mr.  Stapleton  presently  (p.  24)  mentions  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Abbeys,  and  adds  with  some  triumph  that  "  no  papal 
bull  attests  that  this  penance  was  enjoined  merely  for  marrying 
within  the  degrees  of  kindred."  Still  less  does  Mr.  Stapleton  pro- 
duce any  Papal  bull  attesting  that  it  was  enjoined  for  a  shameless 
and  obstinate  course  of  adultery. 

There  is  indeed  one  other  view,  that  maintained  by  M.  Licquet 
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(ii.  131)  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Green  (English  Princesses,  i.  4), 
namely  that  there  was  no  real  impediment  to  the  marriage  from  either 
kindred  or  affinity,  but  that  Pope  Leo  simply  forbade  the  marriage 
on  political  grounds.  Leo,  the  firm  friend  of  the  Emperor,  did  not 
wish  to  strengthen  so  doubtful  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  as  Baldwin 
(see  vol.  ii.  p..  97)  by  so  close  a  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans.  This  is  unlikely  in  itself  and  unsupported  by  evidence. 
Even  Papal  authority  could  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  forbid  a  marriage 
to  which  there  was  no  canonical  objection ;  and  if  Leo  did  so,  a 
prohibition  arising  from  a  temporary  political  cause  would  not  have 
been  so  rigidly  maintained  by  so  many  successive  Pontifl^.  And  the 
place  which  the  prohibition  holds  among  the  Acts  of  the  Council 
distinctly  shows  that  it  was  aimed  against  a  contemplated  breach 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  marriage.  It  comes  in  the  middle  of  a 
series  of  citations  and  excommunications  all  aimed  at  offenders  of 
that  class,. and  among  which  a  merely  political  prohibition  would 
be  strangely  out  of  place.  M.  Licquet,  like  Mr.  Stapleton,  appeals 
to  the  silence  of  the  Pope  as  to  the  motive  of  the  prohibition.  This 
silence  is  a  difficulty  according  to  any  view,  but  it  is  a  greater  diffi- 
culty according  to  M.  Licquet's  view  than  on  any  other.  The  actual 
reason  is  not  minutely  specified,  but  the  position  of  the  prohibition 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  is  enough  to  show  its  general  nature. 

William  then,  I  hold,  married  the  widow  of  Gkrbod.  In  choosing 
a  widow  for  his  bride,  he  only  acted  like  several  other  great  men  of 
his  century.  Eadmund,  Cnut,  Harold,  all  married  widows.  Cnut 
and  Harold  married  the  widows  of  Kings  whom  they  had  helped  to 
deprive  of  their  Kingdoms.  But  the  case  which  most  exactly 
forestalled  William  happened  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  in  the  person  of  Matilda's  maternal  grandfather,  "King 
Robert.  That  most  devout  of  Kings  uncanonically  married  his 
widowed  cousin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  507),  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
worried  by  ecclesiastical  censures  out  of  his  wife,  and  well  nigh  out 
of  his  life  also.  William  characteristically  stood  his  ground,  and 
gained  his  point  in  the  end  in  the  teeth  of  Prior,  Archbishop,  Pope, 
and  Council. 

The  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  given  by  any  of  the  Norman 
writers.  They  all  do  their  best  to  slur  over  the  delays  and  diffi- 
culties about  the  marriage,  and  they  would  fain  have  us  believe 
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that  Matilda  was  won  as  soon  as  wooed.  The  date  1 053  comes  from 
the  Tours  Chronicle  (Bouquet,  xL  348),  and  in  default  of  any  better 
authority,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  otherwise  than  accept  it.  It 
also  falls  in  singularly  well,  as  Mr  Stapleton  suggests,  with  the  date 
of  the  captivity  of  Pope  Leo  (see  above,  p.  98).  Another  date,  1047, 
is  given  in  the  late  Chronicle  of  Saint  Bavon  (Corp.  Chron.  Fland.  i. 
552/'  Wilhelmus  Dux  Normanniie,  uxorem  duxit  Mathildem  filiam 
Balduini  comitis  FUmdriie,  quie  postea  peperit  ei  Wilhelmum,  post- 
modum  B^em  Angliie'').  But  this  date  cannot  be  accepted,  as  it 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  in  1049. 
It  has  been  sometimes  said  (see  Bouet,  p.  8)  that  Orderic  (484  C) 
fixes  the  marriage  in  1063,  and  it  has  thence  been  inferred  that 
the  marriage  was  repeated  after  Lanfranc  had  come  back  with 
the  dispensation.  But  the  words  of  Orderic  do  not  really  fix 
the  marriage  to  1063.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Oeoffirey  Martel  and  other  matters,  and  places  the  death  of  Qeoffrey 
in  1060  or  1 06 1.  He  then,  in  his  usual  fashion,  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  on  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  Normandy 
and  its  Duke  about  this  time,  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  his  wife 
and  children.  But  there  is  nothing  bearing  on  the  date  of  the 
marriage. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Chronicle  of  Tours,  the  only  one 
which  gives  the  date  of  the  marriage,  adds  a  most  strange  tale 
about  William's  courtship ; 

<<Tunc  Guillelmus  Dux  Normanniee  Mathildem,  filiam  Balduini, 
Comitis  FlandriaB,  duxit  in  uxorem,  in  hunc  modum.  Quum  ipsa 
a  patre  suo  de  sponso  recipiendo  saepiiUs  rogaretur,  eique  Guillel- 
mus Normannisd  a  patre  suo,  qui  earn  longo  temjpore  mUrierat,  pne 
aliis  laudaretur,  respondit,  numquam  nothum  recipere  se  maritum. 
Quo  audito,  Guillelmus  Dux  dam  apud  Brugis,  ubi  puella  mora- 
batur,  cum  pauds  accelerat,  eamque  regredientem  ab  ecdesi^  p^igi^isy 
caldbus,  et  calcaribus  verberat  et  castigat,  sicque  ascenso  equo  eum 
suis  in  patriam  remeat.  Quo  facto,  puella  dolens  ad  lectum  de- 
cubat,  ad  quam  pater  veniens,  illam  de  sponso  recipiendo  inter- 
rogat  et  requirit,  quse  respondens  didt,  se  nunquam  habere  mari- 
tum nisi  Guillelmum  Ducem  Normanniffi  quod  et  factum  est.*' — 
Chron.  Turon.  Bouquet,  xi.  348. 

This  tale  is  found  also  in  the  French  rhyming  Chronicle  of 
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Philip  de  Mouskes,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  (ii.  174,  ed. 
Brussels,  1838).     Matilda  is  thus  described  ; 

'' .  .  .  li  QuenB  de  Flandres  avoit        Et  moult  estoit  biele  et  vallans 
Une  fille  qni  moult  savoit,  Sage  courtoise  et  bien  parlanB." 

(y.  1690a.) 
To  the  first  offer  of  marriage  her  answer  is  thus  given  ; 

"  La  demoiselle  vint  avant  J'aim  mious  estre  nonne  vel^e 

8i  leur  respond!  maintenant  Que  jou  sole  2b  bastart  donnde.*' 

(v.  1693a.) 
William  then  goes  to  Lille ; 

"  Tout  droit  k  Lille  vint  i  jour 
17  la  pucide  ert  a  sejour." 

Matilda  is  throughout  called  "  puciele  '*  and  ^^  demoiselle.'*  William 
then  kicks  and  beats  her,  much  as  in  the  story  in  the  Tours 
Chronicle,  and  her  consent  is  given  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  tale  is  that  it  is  evidently  a 
myth  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  William  in  several  forms, 
and,  I  suspect,  on  Harold  also.  The  story  of  William  beating  or 
kicking  his  wife  is,  in  two  accounts,  transferred  from  the  beginning 
of  their  married  life  to  the  end.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  273) 
tells,  without  believing  it,  a  tale  that  William  in  his  later  days 
forsook  his  old  chaste  manner  of  life  (^non  desint  qui  ganniant 
eum  ccslibcUm  antiquo  renunci&sse  quum  regia  potestas  accrevisset" 
— ^the  same  singular  use  of  the  word  ccelebs  spoken  of  in  voL  ii. 
PP-  3^39  531 )»  cuid  took  a  concubine,  the  daughter  of  a  priest 
Matilda,  in  her  jealousy,  had  the  girl  ham-strung  (''per  satellitem 
succiso  poplite  Matildis  sustulerit"),  a  tale  apparently  taken 
from  the  story  of  King  Eadwig's  wife  or  mistress — (Osbem  or 
Eadmer,  Yit.  Od.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  84).  On  this  Matilda  is  beaten 
to  death  with  a  bridle  (''illam  ad  mortem  fraeno  equi  csdsam"), 
whether  by  her  husband's  own  hand  or  not  is  not  distinctly  said. 
Now  this  story  is  clearly  the  same  as  Snorro's  story  (Johnstone, 
ai7  ;  Laing,  iii.  94)  how,  when  William  was  setting  out  for  Eng- 
land, his  wife  came  to  speak  to  him,  perhaps  to  detain  him,  on 
which,  being  mounted,  he  struck  her  with  his  heel,  so  that  the 
spur  ran  into  her  breast,  and  she  died  (''  Enn  er  hann  s&  |iat,  |>& 
laust  hann  til  hennar  med  hselinom,  oc  setti  sporan  fyri  bridst 
henni,  svo  at  H  kaf  st6d,  fell  hon  vid  oc  feck  bana").  And  this 
agun,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is  the  same  as  William  of  Jumi^es' 
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story  (yil  35)  of  Harold  kicking  hiB  mother  when  she  im[)lored 
him  not  to  go  forth  to  battle  (see  p.  436).  The  tale  of  a  King 
kicking  or  beating  his  wife  or  mother  was  afloat,  and  it  was  easy 
to  fill  the  blank  with  the  name  of  either  William  or  Harold. 

One  more  point  is  suggested  to  me  by  the  charge  against 
William's  chastity  brought  in  the  last  paragraph.  Gknealogists, 
local  antiquaries,  and  romance-writers  are  fond  of  calling  the 
well-known  William  Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of  the 
Conqueror.  For  this  assertion  I  know  of  no  authority,  except  a 
statement  in  Dugdale's  Baronage  (i.  436)  which  is  said  to  come 
"  ex  Coll.  R  Gl.  S."— that  is  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald. 
We  are  there  told  that  Banulf  Peverel  <' married  the  daughter 
of  Ingelric,  founder  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint  Martin  le 
Grand  in  the  city  of  London,  who  had  been  a  concubine  to  William 
Duke  of  Normandy,"  and  that  William  Peverel  was  *^  begotten  on 
her  by  the  same  Duke  before  the  Conquest  of  this  realm."  The 
uncorroborated  assertions  of  a  herald  are  not  materials  for  history. 

The  mention  of  Matilda  suggests  the  name  of  her  supposed  sister, 
Judith,  the  wife  of  Tostig.  I  have  all  along  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  134) 
doubted  whether  she  really  was  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth. 
She  is  called  his  daughter  by  Florence  (logi)  and  twice  by 
Orderia  In  one  place  (638  C)  he  reckons  the  daughters  of  Baldwin 
and  Adela  as  '^Mathildis  Begina  Anglorum  et  Juditha,  Tostici 
Ducis  uxor."  Elsewhere  (492  D,  see  p.  303)  he  says  of  William 
and  Tostig,  "  duas  sorores,  per  quas  amicitia  s^pe  recalescebat,  in 
conjugio  habebant."  Orderic  is  followed  by  Alberic  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  gives  (p.  98)  Baldwin  and  Adela  three  sons,  Baldwin, 
Robert,  and  Philip,  and  two  daughters,  "Judith,  quam  nupsit 
Tosticus  Comes  Nordanubriorum  in  Anglic,  et  Mathildem  prse- 
dictam  Normannorum  Ducissam."  She  is  also  called  Baldwin's 
daughter  by  two  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  record  her 
second  marriage  with  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria.  Botho  in  his  Picture 
Chronicle  of  Brunswick  (Leibnitz,  iii.  325)  says  of  Baldwin  (whom 
by  the  way  he  confounds  with  his  son,  marrying  him  to  Richilda 
instead  of  Adela)  that  he  had  ''  eyne  dochter  de  het  Jutta,  de  nam 
Konigh  Heroden  in  EngeUmt,  dar  wart  se  geheten  Wichanda,  do  nam 
se  dar  na  Hertoghen  Wolpy  den  olden  in  Beyeren.''  The  honest 
Nether-Dutch  is  pleasant  to  read,  but  it  is  strange  to  make  Judith 
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the  wife  of  Harold— degraded  into  Herod — instead  of  Tostig.  But 
Botho  repeats  the  statement  in  p.  327,  nor  does  he  stand  alone 
in  it.  In  Arenpeck's  Bavarian  Chronicle  (Leibnitz,  iii.  661)  we 
read  of  Welf,  how  "  accepit  Beginam  Angliie,  tunc  yiduam,  filiam 
scilicet  Balduini  nobilissimi  Gomitis  Flandrise,  Juditham,  in 
uxorem/'  These  accounts  are  of  course  simply  amusing,  but  we 
shall  presently  see  that,  as  for  their  chief  blunders,  they  sin  in 
decent  company. 

Florence  then  and  Orderic  are  the  only  early  authorities  who 
call  Judith  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth.  And  the  authority  of 
Orderic  is  lessened  by  a  manifest  error  which  he  has  fallen  into  with 
regard  to  Baldwin's  family.  He  makes  him  (526  G)  the  &ther 
of  Udo,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  who  was  really  the  son  of  Gount 
Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  (Qest.  Trev.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  183).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  local  Ghronicle  of  the  Gounts  of  Flanders  (Gorp. 
Ghron.  Fland.  i.  86)  distinctly  calls  Matilda  Baldwin's  only 
daughter.  Baldwin  married  Adela  "genuitque  ez  e&  duos  filios, 
Balduinum  Montensem  et  Robertum  Frisonem,  et  unam  filiam 
nomine  Mathildem."  We  npw  fall  back  on  our  own  writers  and 
remember  that  the  Worcester  Ghronicle  (1051)  called  Judith  only 
the  ''  mage  *'  of  Baldwin,  while  Eadward's  Biographer  (pp.  404,  424) 
distinctly  called  her  his  "  soror."  We  now  turn  to  the  Saxon  An- 
nalist, and,  among  some  wild  stories,  we  find  the  same  relationship 
distinctly  asserted.  Judith,  as  before,  is  Harold's  widow.  Welf  of 
Bavaria  (Pertz,  vL  764)  ^'duxit  viduam  Haroldi  Ducts  Anglo- 
rvm  [see  above,  p.  226]  Judihtam  nomine."  But  in  an  earlier 
passage  we  read  (vi.  694),  "Hujus  Haroldi  conjux,  amikt  Rod- 
herii  GomUis  de  Flcmdrid,  ex  cognatione  beati  Ethmundi  Begis 
fait" 

Here,  comparing  this  passage  with  the  Biographer,  we  may  find 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  The  Biographer  says  that  Judith  was 
Baldwin's  sister  and  Fadward's  niece,  which  last  statement  greatly 
puzzled  me.  The  Saxon  Annalist,  evidently  writing  quite  indepen- 
dently, calls  her  the  aunt  of  Baldwin's  son  Robert,  and  also  calls  her 
a  kinswoman  of  Eadward  (we  should  of  course  read  EthtiMtrdi  for 
Eth^mmdi).  That  is,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Gount  Baldwin  the 
Bearded  by  his  Norman  wife,  the  daughter  of  Richard  the  Qood. 
She  thus  exactly  answers  all  the  descriptions.  She  is  sister  of 
Baldwin  of  Lisle,  aunt  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  and  she  is,  in  a 
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vague  sense,  niece  of  Eadward,  that  is,  daughter  of  his  first  cousin. 
The  pedigree  stands  thus ; 

Richard  the  FearloBS. 
^thelred  —  Emma.       Richard  the  Good  =  Judith. 

Eadward.  daughter  s  Baldwin  s  Odgiya. 

ToBtig  =  Judith  =:  Welf .      Baldwin  =  Adela. 

Baldwin.      Robert      Matilda. 

Judith  would  thus  be,  not  Matilda's  sister  but  her  aunt,  an  aunt 
however  possibly  younger  than  herself.  Odgiva,  the  first  wife  of 
Baldwin  the  Bearded,  died  in  1031.  His  daughter  by  the  Norman 
Princess,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  could  not  be  bom  before  1032  or 
1033.  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  parents  married  in  1027,  may  well 
have  been  older. 

We  have  here,  I  think,  another  proof  pf  the  accuracy  of  the 
Biographer  in  matters  coming  within  his  own  province,  and  that  in 
a  case  where  his  statement  seemed,  at  first  sight,  puzzling  and 
suspicious.  I  do  not  however  know  why  he  calls  her  Fausta,  or 
why  the  Brunswick  picture-chronicler  calls  her  Wichanda.  Judith 
was  an  obvious  name  for  her,  being  that  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother the  wife  of  Duke  Richard.  Possibly,  as  Miss  Yonge 
suggests  (Christian  Names,  ii.  345),  this  Hebrew  name,  in  its  form 
of  Jutta^  may  have  got  confounded  with  the  Northern  Gytha. 


NOTE  O.  p.  112. 
The  Childbbn  op  William  and  Matilda. 

About  the  number  and  order  of  the  sons  of  William  and  Matilda 
there  is  no  doubt.  They  were  Bobert,  Richard,  William,  and  Henry. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  second  in  order.  He  is  always 
put  so  in  the  lists,  and  Orderic  (573  C)  expressly  calls  him  "Ricar- 
dus,  filius  ejus,  qui  post  Rodbertum  natus  fuerat."  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  must  have  been  speaking  hastily  when  (iiL  254)  he  called 
him  "the  fourth  son." 

But  about  the  daughters,  their  number,  names,  and  order,  the 
statements  are  most  contradictory.  I  will  first  of  all  set  forth  the 
different  accounts  of  the  early  writers. 
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All  that  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (lao)  is  that  two  brother 
Kings  of  Spain  sought  for  a  daughter  of  William  in  marriage,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  and  that  they  greatly  disputed  about  her.  Of 
the  promise  or  offer  of  a  daughter  to  Harold  he  says  nothing 
directly,  though  he  alludes  to  it  in  a  later  passage  (146). 

William  of  Jumidges  (yii.  21)  only  says  that  William  had  four 
daughters,  without  giving  their  names.  His  continuator  (viii.  34) 
also  enumerates  four.  First  ("  primogenita"),  Cecily,  Abbess  of 
Caen.  Second,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  of  Britanny.  Third, 
Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died  un- 
married (''Heraldo  proditori  ante  bellum  Anglicum  sponsata,4ed, 
illo  dignS  morte  mulctato,  nulli  nupta,  virgo  jam  nubilis  obiit"). 
Fourth,  Adela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Blois. 

Orderic  gives  no  less  than  four  lists.  The  first  time  (484  D)  he 
simply  gives  the  names  of  four  daughters,  Adeliza,  Constance,  Cecily, 
and  Hadala.  The  second  time  (512  D)  the  number  is  raised  to  five, 
and  the  names  are  Agatha,  Constance,  Adeliza,  Adela,  and  Cecily. 
The  third  time  (573  C)  he  gives  little  biographies  of  four  daughters, 
ist,  Agatha,  betrothed  first  to  Harold,  then  to  Amfurcius  [Alfonso] 
of  Qallicia,  but  who  died  a  virgin.  2nd,  Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who 
lived,  seemingly  as  a  nun,  under  the  care  of  Roger  of  Beaumont 
("  Adelidis  pulcherrima  virgo  jam  nubilis  devote  Deo  se  commen- 
davit,  et  sub  tuteld  Eogeri  de  Bellomonte  sancto  fine  quievit"). 
3rd,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  [Fergannus].  4th,  Adela,  wife 
of  Stephen.  The  fourth  time  (638  D)  he  gives  a  mere  list,  with 
the  same  names  as  in  the  second  but  in  a  different  order,  Agatha, 
Adeliza,  Constance,  Adela,  and  Cecily.  He  also  (511  A)  says  that 
a  daughter  of  William,  whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  was  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Earl  Eadwine. 

William  of  Malmiesbury  (iii.  276)  says  expressly  that  William  had 
five  daughters,  ist,  Cecily  the  Abbess,  who  was  living  when  he 
wrote — he  wrote  therefore  before  11 26.  2nd,  Constance.  3rd, 
Adela.  Of  two  others  he  did  not  know  the  names  ("  duarum  no- 
mina  exciderunt"),  one  betrothed  to  Harold,  the  second  to  Alfonso, 
but  both  of  whom  died  unmarried. 

Wace  (9650)  knows  only  two  daughters,  "Ele"  and  Abbess 
Cecily.  Ele  is  (1082 1)  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  afterwards 
married  to  Count  Stephen. 

Lastly,  in  Domesday  (49)  we  find  incidental  mention  of  a  daughter 
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Matilda.  Her  chamberlaia  Qeoffrey  (''  QoiBfridus  Camerarios  fili» 
Regis")  had  lands  in  Hampshire,  which  he  held  ^  de  Bege  W.  pro 
servitio  quod  fecit  Mathildi  ejus  filise."  She  is  also  mentioned  in 
an  Encyclic  Letter  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  (Ma- 
billon,  Ann.  Ord.  Ben.  y.  690)  along  with  her  mother  Matilda  and 
her  sisters  Adelaide  and  Constance,  as  one  for  whom  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  are  asked. 

Now  of  all  these,  Cedly,  Constance,  and  Adela  need  give  us  no 
trouble  here.  The  history  of  all  three  is  well  ascertained,  and  will 
come  in  its  proper  place.  But  about  the  others,  the  contradictions 
are  great  The  names  Adelidis  and  Adeliza  are  doubtless  the  same. 
We  have  then  these  statements. 

1.  Adeliza  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died  unmarried.  (Cont. 
WilL  Gem;) 

2.  Adeliza  died  unmarried  under  the  care  of  Boger  of  Beaumont. 
(Ord.  Vit.) 

3.  Agatha  was  betrothed,  first  to  Harold  and  then  to  Alfonso,  but 
died  unmarried.     (lb.) 

4.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold  died  unmarried. 
(Will.  Malms.) 

5.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  died  unmarried. 

(lb.) 

6.  A  nameless  daughter  was  betrothed  to  Bad  wine.     (Ord.  Vit.) 

7.  Matilda  appears  without  a  history.     (Domesday.) 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold 
and  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  are  the  same.  Orderic 
stands  alone  in  identifying  them.  On  the  whole,  the  l)alance  of 
evidence  seems  to  me  to  lie  the  other  way.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  Adeliza  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  and  that  it  was 
another  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Spanish  King.  Indeed 
they  cannot  be  the  same,  if  we  accept  the  statement  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  puts  into  Harold's  mouth  in  the  course  of 
the  messages  which  passed  between  him  and  William,  namely  that 
the  maiden  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  had  died  before  his 
election  to  the  Oown  (^'liberatum  se  sacramento  asserens,  quod  filia 
ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles  annos  obierat ").  I  am  sorry 
nevertheless  to  give  up  Orderic's  (573  C,  D)  very  pretty  story,  which 
recalls  (or  reverses)  the  well-known  ballad  of  the  Spanish  Lady's 
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Love.  She  had  seen  and  loyed  Harold,  and  preferred  death  rather 
than  to  give  herself  to  another  and  an  unknown  biidegroom.  But 
there  is  also  the  difficulty  of  the  extreme  youth  of  any  daughter 
of  William  at  any  time  to  which  we  caii  assign  Harold's  visit. 
I  cannot  think,  with  Baron  Maseres  (103),  that  the  betrothed  of 
Harold  was  Cecily. 

According  to  Wace,  the  Adeliza  or  Adelaide  betrothed  to  Harold 
was  the  same  as  Adela,  afterwards  Countess  of  Chartres.  The  two 
names,  both  coming  from  the  adel  or  oF^el  root,  might  easily  be 
confounded,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  Harold's 
betrothed  had  been  on  the  one  hand  mistaken  for  the  betrothed  of 
Alfonso,  and  on  the  other  hand  divided  into  two,  Adela  and  Adeliza. 
But  all  the  other  accounts  seem  pointedly  to  distinguish  between 
Adela  and  the  betrothed  of  Harold,  whether  she  were  called 
Adeliza  or  not. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  theory  according  to  which  Mr.  Blaauw 
and  Mr.  Thorpe  (Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  215)  identify  the 
Matilda  of  Domesday  with  Gundrada;  but  a  view  put  forth  by 
Mrs.  Green  (Princesses,  i.  16, 407),  who  has  gone  minutely  into  the 
matter,  is  better  worth  examining.  She  holds  that  Matilda  and 
Agatha  are  the  same,  that  the  name  of  Agatha  is  a  mistake  of 
Orderic,  that  this  is  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine, 
and  that  the  story  of  her  attachment  to  Harold  arose  from  con- 
founding one  English  lover  with  another.  Again,  by  gaining  the 
three  or  four  years  between  the  visit  of  Harold  and  the  betrothal  to 
Eadwine,  the  difficulty  as  to  age  is  got  over.  Mrs.  Green's  sugges- 
tion is  at  least  ingenious.  I  have  little  doubt,  as  I  shaU  show  in  my 
next  volume,  that  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine  is 
the  same  as  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Alfonso.  But  I  do 
not  see  the  evidence  for  calling  her  Matilda. 

Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  verses  addressed  to  Abbess  Cecily  (Duchbne,  < 
Ber.  Franc,  iv.  274),  speaks  of  a  sister  of  the  Abbess,  who  was,  in 
some  unexplained  way,  connected  both  with  Bayeux  and  with  Angers. 
Mrs.  Green  identifies  her  also  with  Matilda.     The  lines  are, 

"  Audiyi  quamdam  te  detiniiisse  sororem, 
Cviva  fuDA  meas  aliquando  peixmlit  aures. 
Nomen  it  elapsom,  vidiflBe  tamen  reminiBOor. 
Baiooenaifl  erat,  sed  tunc  erat  AndegaveDsis, 
Quam,  tibi  si  plaoeat,  nosM  de  parte  ealuta, 
Atque  mihi  nomen  rescribe  tunmque  tuumqae." 
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Afi  both  Abbot  Baldric  and  William  of  Malmesbury  found  it  im- 
possible to  remember  the  names  of  William's  daughters,  I  may 
perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I  leave  the  name  of  the  betrothed  of  Harold 
undetermined. 


NOTE   P.   p.  ii6. 
The  Revolt  of  William  Busac. 

Thebb  is  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  about  William  Busac  and  his 
revolt.  The  story  is  told  by  no  one  except  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  ao);  and,  as  he  seems  to  put  it  instead  of  the  fSar  better 
known  story  of  the  revolt  of  William  of  Arques,  which  he  tells  out 
of  its  place  (vii.  7),  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  he  has  fallen 
into  some  confusion  between  the  two  revolts  and  the  two  WilUams. 
But  he  tells  his  tale  so  clearly  and  straightforwardly  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  it,  unless  it  can  be  shown  distinctly  to 
contradict  some  better  ascertained  piece  of  history. 

The  father  and  brothers  of  William  Busac,  as  described  by  William 
of  Jumi^ges,  are  all  well  ascertained  persons.  But  William  expresses 
himself  inaccurately  when  he  says  (vii.  20)  that  Count  William  of 
Eu  was  an  "  uterinus  firater  "  of  Richard  the  Gk>od.  He  must  here 
use  the  word  '^ uterinus''  vaguely  in  the  sense  of  illegitimate; 
for  an  ''uterinus  frater,''  strictly  speaking,  of  Richard  the  Good 
would  mean,  not  a  natural  son  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  but  a  son 
of  Qunnor  by  some  father  other  than  Richard.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  the  time  when  Count  William  obtained  the  grant  of  Eu, 
and  whether  it  was  granted  by  his  half-brother  Richard  the  Qood 
or  by  his  great-nephew  Duke  William.  The  following  passages 
may  be  referred  to  on  this  point,  which  does  not  greatly  concern 
my  history.  Will.  Gem.  iv.  18,  vii.  2,  viii.  37  ;  Stapleton,  i.  Ivi.; 
Roman  de  Rou,  61 23-6215,  where  a  romantic  story  is  told,  which 
is  followed  by  Le  Bceuf,  Yille  d'Eu,  p.  28  ;  and  Falgrave,  iii.  45. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  in  none  of  these  accounts  is  there  any 
mention  of  William  Busac  as  a  son  of  Count  William,  though 
there  is  of  his  brothers  Robert  and  Hugh.  Still  it  seems  hardly 
possible  wholly  to  reject  \^^lliam's  existence  and  his  investiture 
with  the  County  of  Soissons,  which  is  so  clearly  asserted  by  Wil- 
liam of  Jumi^ges,  and  which,  from  the  further  details  given  in  the 
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Art  ds  Verifier  les  Dates^  muBt,  I  conceive,  rest  on  other  authorities 
which  I  have  not  at  hand.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  story  itself 
is  that  it  seems  to  be  implied  throughout  that  the  castle  of  Eu  was 
in  the  possession  of  William  Busac  at  the  time  of  his  revolt.  If 
William  of  Jumibges  did  not  so  distinctly  make  William  Busac  the 
second  brother — ^'horum  medius"  between  Eobert  and  Hugh — I 
should  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  William  Busac  was  the  eldest 
brother,  that  he  inherited  the  Ck>unty,  and  that  Robert  succeeded  to 
it  on  William's  exile.  But  this  view  seems  forbidden  by  the  words 
^^horum  medius  j"  and  we  also  find  Robert's  name  with  the  title  of 
'^  Comes  de  Ou ''  attached  to  a  charter  drawn  up  ''  tempore  quo  dis- 
cordia  ccepit  inter  ipsum  [Comitem  Willelmum]  et  Henricum  Begem 
Francorum."  (Cart  de  Saint  Bertin,  Paris,  1840,  p.  426.  The  signa- 
ture of  '^  Willelmus  de  Ou/'  attached  to  an  earlier  charter  on  the 
same  page,  belongs  of  course  to  the  elder  William.)  We  must  sup- 
pose then  that  William  Busac  contrived  to  occupy  his  brother's  castle 
by  some  underhand  means  and  to  defend  it  against  the  Duke. 

In  accepting  the  account  of  this  revolt  given  by  William  of 
Jumi^ges  I  do  not  profess  to  fix  its  exact  date,  or  to  add  any 
details  beyond  such  as  are  found  in  his  narrative.  From  the 
point  at  which  he  introduces  the  story,  it  would  seem  to  have 
happened  between  the  affair  of  William  the  Warling  and  the 
marriage  of  Duke  William,  that  is,  between  1048  and  1053. 
But,  as  William  of  Jumi^es  puts  the  courtship  and  marriage  of 
William  together  as  if  there  had  been  no  delay  between  them 
(see  above^  p.  85),  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  means  to  fix  the 
revolt  to  1049  or  thereabouts.  At  any  rate,  the  place  which  I 
have  given  to  it  in  my  narrative  seemed  to  me  the  natural  one 
for  it,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  events  which  is  carried 
on  in  the  more  famous  revolt  of  William  of  Arques,  namely  insur- 
rections in  Normandy  abetted  by  the  King  of  the  French. 

The  way  in  which  the  story  of  William  Busac  is  treated  by 
modem  writers  is  curious.  See  Licquet,  ii.  126  ;  La  Butte, 
Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  i.  246,  249;  and  the  local  his- 
torian of  Eu,  M.  Le  Boeuf,  p.  30.  A  still  more  amazing  account  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Koscoe's  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  p.  89,  for 
which  it  would  be  well  to  give  some  more  definite  authority  than 
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'<  Wabingfaam;  Waoe;  Chron.  Sax.;  Chron.  de  Nor.;  W.  Malms.; 
Mazeres/' 

But  the  aberrations  of  smaller  writers  will  not  seem  wonderful, 
when  we  read  the  strange  and  oontradictoiy  statements  made  hj 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  which  I  feel  sure  would  not  have  been  found 
in  any  but  a  posthumous  work  of  that  great  scholar.  He  first 
(p.  50)  tells  us  of  Count  Robert  and  his  services  at  Mortemer, 
and  of  ^'  Robert's  son  William  (in  France  called  "William  Busac) 
enriched,  like  his  &ther,  by  the  spoils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and, 
who  came  to  a  fearful  end."  William  Busac  is  here  confounded 
with  his  nephew  William  "  de  Owe,"  son  of  Count  Robert,  who 
was  blinded  and  mutilated  by  William  Rufiis  in  1096  (see  Flor. 
Wig.  in  anno,  and  Palgrave,  iv.  420).  In  a  later  passage  (iii.  224) 
we  read,  "  William,  sumamed  Busac,  second  son  of  William,  Count 
of  Arques,  now  i^olted  against  the  Duke."  If  Sir  Francis  had 
written  or  dictated  in  Latin,  I  should  have  thought  that  "  Arcen- 
sis"  had  been  substituted  for  ^'Aucensis,"  by  the  same  editorial 
process  which  took  '^Lagam  Regis  Eadwardi"  to  be  a  misprint 
for  "  legem." 

William  was  succeeded  in  the  County  of  Soissons  by  his  sons 
John  and  Reginald,  after  whom  the  County  passed  to  the  descend- 
ants of  his  daughter  Ramentrude,  wife  of  Ivo  of  Nesle.  Another 
son^  Manasses,  was  in  1092  chosen  Bishop  of  Cambray  by  the  citizens 
in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  and  was  translated  to  Soissons  in  11 03 
(see  Gfest.  Epp.  Cam.  Pertz,  vii.  504). 


NOTE  Q.  p.  120. 

TnB  Revolt  op  William  op  Aequbs. 

Thkbb  is  a  singular  difference  among  our  authorities  as  to  the 
date  of  the  revolt  of  Count  William  of  Arques.  William  of 
Poitiers,  Orderic,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  put  it  at  the  point 
where  I  have  put  it  in  the  text.  But  in  William  of  Jumidges  and 
Wace  it  comes  much  earlier,  immediately  after  Duke  William's 
recovery  of  Falaise  from  Thurstan  Qoz  (see  voL  ii.  p.  206),  some 
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years  earlier  than  the  battle  of  Val-^dunes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  later  date  is  the  right  one.  In  the  narratiye  of  William  of 
Poitiers,  the  story  comes  in  in  what  is  evidently  its  natural  order, 
immediately  before  the  French  invasion  of  iog4.  The  personal 
action  of  the  Duke  himself,  now  evidently  in  full  maturity,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  date,  as  does  also  the  prominent  posi- 
tion of  Quy-Geoffipey  of  Poitiers,  who  in  1044  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  595) 
was  ^^parvulus."  The  story  is  also  fixed  to  1053  ^7  ^^^  death  of 
Ingelram  of  Ponthieu  and  the  succession  of  his  brother  Quy.  See 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iL  752.  At  the  earlier  date  the  elder 
Ingelram  was  reigning. 

Besides  this  difference  in  date,  the  narratives  of  William  of 
Poitiers  and  of  Waoe  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  order  of  events, 
though  I  do  not  see  any  further  contradiction  between  the  two 
versions.  I  have  therefore,  while  forming  my  narrative  mainly  on 
that  of  William  of  Poitiers,  not  scrupled  to  bring  in  some  touches 
of  detail  from  Wace  which  seemed  to  bear  marks  of  authenticity. 

In  the  order  which  I  have  followed,  Duke  William  requires  his 
uncle  to  surrender  his  castle,  and  he  himself  puts  a  garrison  in  it.  The 
garrison  then  restore  the  castle  to  William  of  Arques,  who  openly 
revolts.  Duke  William  hears  the  news  at  Yalognes,  he  hastens 
to  Arques,  meets  a  party  of  loyalists  from  Rouen,  fights  a  party  of 
the  rebels  before  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  then  blockades  it. 
He  then  leaves  the  blockading  force  under  Walter  Qiffard.  King 
Henry  comes  to  help  William  of  Arques,  and  he  falls  into  an  ambush, 
where  Count  Ingelram  is  slain  and  Hugh  Bardulf  taken  prisoner. 
The  King  retires ;  the  Duke  returns ;  William  of  Arques  sur- 
renders the  castle,  and  the  other  posts  in  Normandy  held  by  the 
French  are  surrendered  also. 

The  accounts  in  William  of  Jumi^^  and  in  Wace  leave  out  the 
occupation  of  the  castle  by  the  Duke  and  its  betrayal  to  the  Count 
of  Arques.  They  say  that  the  Duke,  suspecting  his  uncle,  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence,  which  summons  he  declined  to  obey, 
and  openly  rebelled  (<<Quem  Dux  k  suA  vesani&  nitens  avellere,  ad 
exhibendum  sibi  obsequium  per  legatos  jussit  eum  venire.  Sed  ille 
hujusmodi  legationem  habens  contemptui,  magni  cum  fiduda  ad 
resistendum  se  munivit  et  armavit"  Will.  QeuL  vii.  7).  Wace 
transfers  the  hasty  ride  from  the  C6tentin  from  the  first  to  the  second 
appearance  of  Duke  William  before  Arques.     William  of  Poitiers 
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again  makes  William  reach  Arques  with  aix  followers,  all  the 
others  who  had  started  from  Yalognes  having  &iled  to  keep  up 
with  his  pace.  He  there  meets  the  reinforcement  of  three  hundred 
from  Rouen.  Waoe  makes  him  reach  Arques  absolutely  alone 
(v.  8699); 

"Tate  n  gente  s'en  meireills  Ne  nula  ne  pot  o  li  vemr, 

Ke  de  ri  Ining  ri  toet  vint  Ik :        De  oels  qui  i  Yalmgnes  ftirent 
Nula  ne  s'en  pot  k  li  tenir,  E  de  Yaluignes  od  li  s^esmiirent." 

This  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  adapted  to  the  new  order  of 
events.  Had  William  reached  Arques  absolutely  alone,  in  the 
state  of  things  conceived  by  William  of  Poitiers,  he  must  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But,  while  Wace  transiK)se8 
the  two  marches  of  William,  Orderic  (657  B)  rolls  the  two  into 
one.  In  his  story  William's  first  appearance  comes  after  King 
Henry  and  Count  Ingelram  have  entered  the  country.  He  hears 
of  them  at  Yalognes ;  he  sends  on  a  picked  force,  and  then  follows 
himself  with  his  main  army.  The  former  ("  prsecursores  mei ")  meet 
Ingelram,  and  defeat  and  kill  him  before  William  reaches  Arques 
at  alL  But  though  I  think  that  Wace  has  transposed  the  order  of 
events,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  draw  several  details  of  the  ride  from 
him,  and  to  accept  Yalognes  as  the  starting-point.  The  other 
writers  only  mention  the  Cdtentin  generally.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  Wace  may  have  been  thinking  of  William's  former 
ride  firom  Valognes  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  247),  where  also  the  mention  of 
Yalognes  is  peculiar  to  himself.  But,  if  William  was  likely  to  be 
there  at  one  time,  he  was  likely  to  be  there  at  another. 

The  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  as  the  place  of  the  ambush  also 
comes  from  William  of  Jumi^es,  followed  by  Wace.  (I  am  sorry 
that,  when  I  was  at  Arques,  I  omitted  to  explore  the  spot.)  I  have 
ventured  to  connect  this  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  with  that  which 
Orderic  gives  (606  B,  C)  of  Richard  of  Hugleville's  resistance  at 
Saint  Aubin.  This  comes  in  a  genealogical  passage  where  the 
campaign  of  Arques  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  case  of  quite  independent  testimony  coinciding. 
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NOTE  R  p.  217. 

The  Bequist  of  Eadwabd  to  William  and  thb 

Oath  of  Habold. 

Thb  oath  which,  as  William  allied,  Harold  had  sworn  to  him, 
and  the  bequest  which,  as  he  idso  aQeged,  Eadward  had  made  in 
his  favour,  are  two  subjects  every  detail  of  which  is  enveloped  in 
controversy  and  contradiction,  and  two  subjects  moreover  which 
cannot  be  kept  apart  from  one  another.  I  have,  both  in  the  text 
and  elsewhere,  set  forth  more  than  once  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  history.  I  will  now  go  more  minutely  through  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have  bearing  on  the  matter. 

I.  As  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  219),  there  are  three 
statements  as  to  the  object  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy.  And  two 
out  of  these  statements  imply  different  versions  of  the  alleged  bequest 
of  Eadward  to  William.  I  have  stated  their  substance  in  the  text ; 
I  will  now  go  through  the  evidence  for  aud  against  them. 

I.  The  first  version  is  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.  He  mentions 
the  matter  twice,  first  in  his  narrative  of  Harold's  visit  (107  et  seqq.), 
secondly,  in  the  account  of  the  messages  sent  by  William  to  Harold 
(i  29-30).  According  to  this  statement  (129),  Eadward  chose  William 
as  his  heir,  on  account  of  his  many  excellences  ("  quoniam  omnium 
qui  genus  suum  attingerent  me  credebat  excellentissimum,  qui  optim^ 
valerem  vel  ei,  quamdiu  viveret,  subvenire,  vel  posteaquam  dece- 
deret,  regnum  gubemare")  and  as  a  return  for  the  kindness  which  he 
had  received  from  William  and  his  predecessors  during  his  sojourn 
in  Normandy  ('<  ob  maximos  honores  et  plurima  beneficia  quie  illi 
atque  fratri  suo,  necnon  hominibus  eorum,  ego  et  majores  mei  impen- 
dimus").  This  devise  of  the  Crown  was  apparently  made  by  a  decree 
of  the  Witan ;  at  any  rate  it  was  made  by  the  advice,  and  confirmed 
by  the  oaths,  of  Archbishop  Stigand  and  of  the  three  great  Earls,  God- 
wine,  Leofric,  and  Siward  ("sand  neque  id  absque  suorum  optimatum 
consensu,  veriim  consilio  Stigandi  Archiepiscopi,  Oodwini  Comitis, 
Leurici  Comitis,  Sigardi  Gomitis  ").  These  great  leaders  all  agreed 
to  accept  William  as  Eadward's  successor  on  his  death,  and  mean- 
while, as  the  passage  seems  to  mean,  to  set  up  no  other  candidate 
against  him  ("  qui  etiam  jurejurando  suis  manibus  oonfirmaverunt, 
quod  post  Edwardi  decessum  me  reciperent  dominum,  nee  uUatenus 
peterent  in  vitd  illius  patriam  banc  ullo  impedimento  contra  me 
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occnpari").  A  son  and  a  grandson  of  Qodwine  were  given  by 
Eadward  as  hostages  for  this  engagement  ('^obsides  mihi  dedit 
Qodwini  filiiun  ac  nepotem,"  1 30  ;  so  again,  107,  "  Heraldus  .  .  . 
cujos  antea  frater  et  fratuelis  obsides  fderant  accepti  de  successione 
e&dem" — ^Willelmi  sc.).  As  Eadward  found  himself  near  death — 
it  might  have  been  added,  now  that  the  three  Earls  who  had  con- 
firmed the  devise  were  all  dead — the  King  thought  it  good  to  bind 
Harold  by  the  same  oath  which  had  been  formerly  taken  by  his 
father,  with  the  further  security  that  it  should  be  taken  in  William's 
presence,  while  Godwine  and  the  rest  had,  on  the  former  occasion,  only 
bound  themselves  to  him  in  his  absence  (^'ut  quod  pater  ejus  atque 
Cffiteri  supranominati  hie  [in  England]  mihi  juravere  absenti,  is  ibi 
[in  Normandy]  prsesens  juraret  prssenti  ")•  Eadward  also,  it  would 
seem,  wished  to  give  William,  before  his  death,  a  further  confirmation 
in  his  own  name  {"  graviore  quam  fuerat  cautum  pignore  cavit."  107). 
The  importance  of  binding  Harold  to  the  proposed  succession  is 
strongly  set  forth.  He  alone  could  influence  or  constrain  the 
English  people,  who,  it  is  implied,  were  very  likely  to  disturb  the 
arrangement  (^'  et  eum  [Haraldum]  quidem  prudentissimb  [desti- 
navit],  ut  ipsius  opes  et  auctoritas  totius  AnglicsB  gentis  dissensum 
coercerent,  si  rem  novare  mallent  perfidd  mobiUtcUey  qucmtd  aete 
offiunt**),  Harold  is  therefore  sent  on  this  errand ;  he  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Guy  and  is  rescued  by  William,  as  I  have  described  in  the 
text.  He  makes  his  oath  to  William — ^its  terms  I  shall  discuss  at  a 
later  stage  of  this  note — and  William  looks  on  him  as  one  who  will 
most  effectually  win  over  the  English  to  his  cause  {**  quem  inter  se 
et  Anglos,  quibus  k  Rege  secundus  erat,  mediatorem  sperabat 
fidissimum/'  108). 

This  is  the  full  account  given  by  the  contemporary  panegyrist  of 
William.  Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  in  it,  as  important  admis- 
sions made  by  an  enemy.  First,  the  loyalty  of  Harold  to  Eadward, 
and  the  full  friendship  and  tsonfidence  which  existed  between  the 
King  and  the  Earl,  are  implied  throughout,  in  distinct  contradiction 
of  one  form  of  Norman  calumny.  Secondly,  there  is  throughout  a 
recognition  of  the  English  people  as  a  party  likely  to  claim  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  and  one  whose  voice,  it  is  expected,  will  not  be 
given  on  behalf  of  William.  The  epithets  of  abuse  which  the 
Norman  panegyrist  hurls  at  the  heads  of  the  English  nation  are  in 
truth  a  speaking  witness  to  the  popular  character  of  the  ancient 
English  government. 
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William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  31)  tells  essentially  the  same  story. 
He  says  nothing  about  the  counsel  and  the  oaths  of  Stigand  and 
the  three  Earls,  but  he  tells  us  that  Eadward,  finding  himself 
childless  {^^  disponente  Deo  successione  prolis  carens"),  sent  Arch- 
bishop Robert  to  announce  to  William  his  intention  of  making  him 
his  heir  (^'olim  miserat  Willelmo  Duel  Rodbertum  Cantuariorum 
Archiprsesulem,  ex  regno  a  Deo  sibi  attiibuto  ilium  statuens  hiere- 
dem").  Afterwards  he  sends  Harold,  the  most  powerful  Earl  in 
his  Kingdom,  to  confirm  the  bequest  by  oath,  and  to  plight  his 
own  faith  to  the  Duke  ('^deinde  Heraldum  cunctorum  susb  domi- 
nationis  Comitem  divitiis  et  honore  ac  potentii  maximum  Duci 
destinayit,  ut  ei  de  corond  tnoA  fidelitatem  faceret,  ac  Ghristiano 
more  sacramentis  firmaret'').  The  story  then  goes  on  as  be 
fore. 

Orderic  (492  A)  tells  the  same  story  as  William  of  Jumidges, 
with  the  addition  that  the  devise  in  fayour  of  Duke  William  was 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  English  nation.  "  Eduardus  nimiriim 
propinquo  suo  Willelmo  Duci  Normannorum,  prim6  per  Rodbertum 
Cantuariorum  summum  Pontificem,  postea  per  eumdem  Heraldum, 
integram  Anglici  r^;ni  mandaverat  concessionem,  ipsumque,  conoe- 
denfUibua  Anglis,  fecerat  totius  juris  sui  hseredem." 

Benoit  (36498  et  seqq.)  follows  William  of  Jumidges,  except  that 
he  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  Archbishop,  and  that  he  seems  to 
imply  that  the  mission  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  mission  of 
Harold  happened  in  two  consecutive  years. 

"  L'arceyesque  de  Cantorbire,  La  am  aivanl,  ri  com  je  vus  dis, 

Li  plus  hauz  horn  de  son  empire,        For  afenner  oe  qu'il  11  done 
Out  en  Normendie  tramis,  Tot  le  reaume  e  la  corono." 

(vT.  36508-36513.) 

It  is  really  needless  to  refute  this  story.  Some  remarks  on  the 
tale  will  be  found  in  Lord  Lyttelton  (Henry  the  Second,  i.  351  et 
seqq.)  and  Baron  Maseres  (pp.  74  et  seqq.,  113  et  seqq.)  which 
are  far  above  the  average  criticism  of  their  age.  Both  writers  are 
hampered  throughout  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  accepting,  or  at 
least  of  attaching  some  weight  to,  the  accounts  of  the  false  Ingulf; 
otherwise  their  line  of  argument  is  of  a  high  order.  There  are  also 
some  good  remarks  of  Lord  Lytton's  in  a  note  to  his  **  Harold  '* 
(iii.  385),  though  I  cannot  conceive  what  he  means  by  saying  (iii 
386)  that  **  the  Saxon  chroniclers  .  .  .  unite  in  relating  Edward's 
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warnings  to  Harold  against  his  visit  to  the  Norman  court** 
The  ^' Saxon"  Chronicles,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  are  altogether 
silent  on  the  matter. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  goes  carefully  through  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  tale  as  told  by  William  of  Poitiers,  will  hesitate  to 
say,  with  Baron  Maseres,  *^  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  absolutely 
false,''  or,  with  Lord  Lytton,  "  this  appears  a  fiftble  wholly  without 
foundation/'    Here  is  a  purely  English  matter,  an  act  of  the  Eng- 
lish Witan,  a  deed  confirmed  by  the  greatest  men  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  England,  which  rests  solely  on  the  assertion  of  an  interested 
Norman  writer,  and  of  which  no  English  Chronicle  or  cartulary  has 
preserved  the  slightest  trace.    To  make  us  belieye  that  Leofric,  that 
Siward,  that  Stigand,  that  Gknlwine,  that  the  whole  English  people, 
agreed  to  the  succession  of  William,  we  should  need  no  evidence 
short  of  the  document  bearing  their  signatures,  strengthened  by  an 
entry  in  the  Chronicles  to  show  that  the  document  might  possibly 
be  genuine.     No  statement  was  ever  weighed  down  by  a  heavier 
burfchen  of  internal  improbability.     An  act  done  when  Stigand 
was  Archbishop  and  when  Godwine  and  the  other  Earls  were  still 
living,  must  belong  to  the  few  months  between  the  appointment 
of  Stigand  to  the  Archbishopric  at  the  Mickle  Cem6t  of  September, 
1052  and  the  death  of  Qodwine  at  Easter,  1053.     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
to  say  that  the  title  '' Archiepiscopi"  is  simply  descriptive  of  the 
person,  and  that  the  act  might  have  been  done  at  a  time  when 
Stigand  had  not  yet  reached  the  archiepiscopal  rank  (cf.  vol.  ii. 
p.  420).     For  Stigand  and  the  three  Earls  are  clearly  mentioned 
as  being  the  four  greatest  men  in  the  Kingdom,  which  of  course 
would  not  be  the  case  at  a  time  when  Stigand  was  only  a  pres- 
byter, or  even  the  Bishop  of  an  inferior  see.     The  devise  then,  if 
it  was  ever  made  at  all,  could  have  been  made  only  within  those 
few  months.     And,  except  in  those  later  years  when  Harold's  suc- 
cession seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing  (see 
vol.  iL  p.  634),  no  time  can  be  found  so  unlikely  as  those  few 
months  for  any  act  in  favour  of  William.     No  wilder  assertion  was 
ever  made  than  that  which  represents  the  Witan  of  England,  with 
Oodwine  at  their  head,  as  agreeing  to,  and  even  advising,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Norman  Duke  to  the  English  Crown  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  great  triumph  over  Norman  fisivourites  and  Nor- 
man influence  in  England. 

So  much  for  William  of  Poitiers.     William  of  Jumidges  and 
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Orderic,  who  evidently  follows  him,  do  not  greatly  mend  matters 
by  leaving  out  Stigand  and  the  Earls,  and  seemingly  putting 
Stigand's  predecessor  Eobert  in  his  stead.  Archbishop  Robert  is 
made  to  cross  from  England  into  Normandy.  They  doubtless  had 
in  their  minds  the  time  when  Robert  really  did  cross  from  England 
into  Normandy.  But  that  perilous  passage  was  not  made  on  the 
King's  errand  or  on  any  errand  at  all ;  it  was  the  hurried  flight  of 
a  public  enemy,  hastening  to  save  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  English  people  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  331).  The  story  as  regards 
Stigand,  Qodwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward  is  manifestly  impossible; 
it  is  no  less  impossible  as  regards  Harold.  We  have  already  seen 
that  during  the  whole  time  that  Harold  answered  the  description 
given  of  him  by  the  Norman  writers  as  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  Earl  in  England,  the  succession  was,  practically  if  not 
formally,  determined  in  fiavour,  first  of  the  ^theling  Eadward  and 
then  of  Harold  himself.  The  tale  that  Eadward  sent  Harold,  or 
that  Harold  consented  to  go,  on  an  errand  which  shut  out  himself 
and  every  other  Englishman  from  all  hope  of  succession  to  the 
Crown,  is  simply  absurd  and  impossible. 

2.  The  second  version,  that  in  which  Harold  goes,  not  to  guarantee 
the  succession  to  William,  but  to  bring  back  the  supposed  hostages, 
his  brother  and  nephew,  involves  quite  another  view  of  the  alleged 
bequest  to  William.  In  this  account,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
formal  act  of  the  Witan,  none  of  any  oaths  of  Bishops  and  Earls, 
none  even  of  any  act  of  the  King  himself  after  he  became  King. 
It  comes  out  incidentally  that  Eadward  is  said  to  have,  years  before, 
privately  promised  the  Crown  to  William.  And  the  only  evidence  for 
this  private  conversation  between  Eadward  and  William  is  another 
alleged  private  conversation  between  William  and  Harold.  Yet 
this  story  is,  as  I  have  before  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  302),  less  gro- 
tesquely absurd  than  the  former  one,  and  it  rests  on  better 
authority.  It  is  the  version  followed  by  two  most  valuable 
English  writers  of  the  next  generation,  namely  Eadmer  and  Simeon 
of  Durham.  The  narrative  of  Simeon,  we  cannot  doubt,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  narrative  of  Eadmer,  whose  exact  words  he  follows 
through  a  great  part  of  the  story.  And  the  appearance  of  the  story 
at  all  in  Simeon's  History  is  remarkable.  Simeon  had  copied  from 
Florence,  with  the  change  or  addition  of  two  or  three  words  only, 
the  narrative  of  the  election  of  Harold,  of  the  two  invasions,  of  the 
two  battles,  of  the  death  of  Harold  and  the  coronation  of  William. 
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It  then  perhaps  occurred  to  him  that  Florence's  narrative  contained 
no  statement  whatever  of  any  motive  for  William's  invasion.  Simeon 
therefore  (1066)  starts  as  it  were  afresh,  with  the  introduction,  "Ut 
autem  sciatur  origo  oaussse  quft  Willelmus  Angliam  bello  appetiit, 
breviter  quie  paullb  ante  gesta  sunt  repetantur."  He  then  goes  on 
to  the  same  effect  as  Eadmer.  The  hostages,  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon 
('^Wlnothus  filiuB  Godwini  et  Hacun  filius  Suani  filii  sui"),  are 
given  hj  Gkxlwine  to  Eadward  at  their  reconciliation,  and  they  are 
given  by  Eadward  to  Duke  William  for  safe-keeping.  Some  time 
after  Gkxlwine's  death,  Harold,  now  in  possession  of  his  father's  Earl- 
dom (''  Qodwinus  .  .  .  maid  morte" — Eadmer,  4.  Simeon  says  only 
**  quum  esset  mortuus" — ''post  breve  tempus  interiit,  et  Haraldus 
filius  ejus  comitatum  CanUa  patri  succedens  obtinuit.  Is,  elapse 
modico  tempore,"  &c.),  asks  leave  of  the  King  to  go  over  to  Nor- 
mandy and  bring  back  the  hostages.  Eadward  says  that  he  may 
go,  but  warns  him  against  going.  He  is  sure  that,  if  he  goes,  some 
harm  and  shame  will  happen  to  him  and  to  England.  He  knows 
Duke  William  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  will  never  let  the 
hostages  go,  unless  he  can  get  some  gain  by  so  doing  ("  Hoc  non 
fiet  per  me ;  verumtamen  ne  videar  te  velle  impedire,  permitto  ut 
eas  quo  vis  ac  experiare  quid  possis.  Prsesentio  tamen  te  in  nihil 
aliud  tendere  nisi  in  detrimentum  totius  Anglici  regni  et  oppro- 
brium tui.  Nee  enim  ita  novi  Comitem  mentis  expertem  ut  eos 
aliquatenus  velit  concedere  tibi  si  non  prsescierit  in  hoc  magnum 
proficuum  sui").  Harold  however  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the 
King  (^'suo  quam  R^s  consilio  credens"),  and  sets  out.  He  is 
shipwrecked,  imprisoned  by  Guy  (**  pro  ritu  loci,  captivitati  addi- 
citur"),  and  delivered  and  honourably  received  by  William.  He 
presently  sets  forth  to  the  Duke  the  cause  of  his  journey.  William 
tells  him  that  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  the  matter  does  not  turn 
out  well  (''bene  quidem  rem  processuram  si  in  ipso  non  rema- 
neret").  After  a  few  days,  the  Duke  sets  forth  his  own  mind  to 
the  Englishman.  When  he  and  Eadward  were  living  together  as 
youths  in  Normandy,  Eadward  promised  him  that,  if  he  should 
ever  obtain  the  Crown  of  England,  he  would  make  it  over  to  him 
as  his  heir  ("  Begem  Edwardum,  quando  scknmi  juvene  olim  juvenis 
in  Normannid  demoraretur,  sibi,  interpositft  fide  su&  pollicitum 
fuisse,  quia,  si  Bex  Anglise  foret,  jus  regni  in  ilium  jure  h»redi- 
tario  post  se  transferret").  If  Harold  would  swear  to  support  this 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  and  would  bind  himself  by  other  engagements 
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which  I  shall  presently  discuss,  Hakon  should  be  released  at 
once  and  Wulfnoth  as  soon  as  William  had  mounted  the  English 
throne  (^'tunc  et  modb  nepotem  tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  r^- 
naturus  venero,  fratrem  tuum  incolumem  recipies").  Harold, 
feeling  himself  in  a  strait  from  which  he  knows  not  how  to  escape, 
swears  to  all  that  was  required  of  hun  (^^sensit  Haraldus  in  his 
periculum  undique,  nee  intellexit  quil  evaderet,  nisi  in  omnibus  istb 
Yoluntati  Willelmi  adquiesceret.  Adquievit  itaque"  &c.).  He  re- 
turns to  England  with  Hakon,  and  tells  the  whole  story  to  Eadward, 
who  reminds  him  of  his  own  warning  (''nonne  dixi  tibi,  ait,  me 
Willelmum  n6sse,  et  in  illo  itiuere  tuo  plurima  mala  huic  regno 
contingere  posse")*  Eadward  soon  afterwards  dies,  and  Harold, 
according  to  Eadward's  own  wishes,  succeeds  him.  See  above, 
p.  586. 

I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  219,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  302)  made  some 
remarks  on  this  story,  a  story  which  is  plainly  of  English  invention. 
Eadward's  intentions  in  favour  of  William  are  cut  down  to  a  rash 
promise  in  his  youth,  of  which  no  one  seems  to  know  anything 
except  Eadward  and  William  themselves.  Eadward's  present  in- 
tentions are  plainly  in  &vour  of  Harold,  and  perfect  confidence 
and  cordiality  are  implied  as  reigning  between  the  King  and  the 
Earl.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  view  of  Eadward's  pro- 
mise will  not  stand  the  test  of  chronology.  There  was  no  time 
when  Eadward  and  William  lived  together  as  youths  of  equal  age. 
When  Eadward  left  Normandy  in  104 1,  William  was  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old,  Eadward  perhaps  thirty -eight.  A  private 
promise  of  this  kind  seems  most  unlikely  to  have  happened  be- 
tween them,  though,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  523), 
William's  counsellors  may  have  been  already  reckoning  the  chances 
of  William's  succession.  The  story  of  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  being 
given  as  hostages  for  Godwine's  good  behaviour  on  Gk)dwine's 
triumphant  return  is  quite  inconsistent  (see  above,  p.  221)  with  the 
true  narrative  of  that  return.  Still  less  can  we  accept  the  story 
of  William  of  Poitiers  (see  above,  p.  668)  that  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon 
were  given  as  hostages,  not  for  Gknlwine's  good  behaviour  towards 
Eadward,  but  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  imaginary  act  of  the 
English  Witan  in  favour  of  Williamu  My  own  belief  is  that 
there  were  no  English  hostages  at  all  in  the  hands  of  William' 
at  the  time  when  Harold  came  into  Normandy.     But  I  think  it  is 
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not  hard  to  see  how  the  story  of  the  hostages  arose.  It  is  certain 
that  Wulfnoth  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  by  William,  and  that  his 
imprisonment  began  early  in  life.  William,  on  his  death-bed 
(see  Florence,  1087),  set  free  various  prisoners,  both  English  and 
Nonnan,  and  among  them  ^'  Wlnothum  Regis  Haroldi  germanum, 
qnem  a  pueritiA  tenuerat  in  custodi^**  This  of  course  might  only 
mean  that  Wulfnoth  was  imprisoned  after  William's  coming  to  Eng- 
land, as  must  have  been  the  case  with  Harold's  son  Wul^  whom 
Florence  speaks  of  directly  after.  But  it  is  also  quite  consistent 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  left  behind  as  a  hostage  by  Harold. 
That  he  was  so  left  is  affirmed  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.  It  is  also  implied  by  William  of  Poitiers, 
when  he  says  (i  1 1)  that,  of  his  two  supposed  hostages,  one,  namely 
Hakon,  was  allowed  to  return  with  his  uncle  {**  quinetiam  fratruelis 
ejus,  alter  obses,  cum  ipso  redux  propter  ipsum  redditus  est").  But 
moreover  William  of  Jumidges,  who  says  nothing  about  Hakon  or 
about  any  earlier  giving  of  hostages,  says  (vii.  31)  that  Wulfnoth 
was  left  as  a  hostage ;  **  Postremb  ipsum  [Heraldum]  cum  multis 
muneribus  Begi  remisit  [Willelmus],  et  pulcrum  adolescentem 
Wlnotum  fratrem  ejus  obsidem  retinuit"  In  this  he  is  followed 
by  Benott  (36640) ; 

"Heraut  out  un  frore  danzel,  Yuilnoth  out  non,  oortek  e  sage  ; 

Qne  n'estoyeit  querre  plus  bel ;        Cel  laissa  an  Due  en  ostage.'* 

One  would  certainly  understand  this  as  meaning  that  Wulfnoth  had 
accompanied  Bbrold  on  his  voyage  and  that  he  was  left  by  him  as 
a  hostage  for  his  own  good  faith.  Why  should  not  this  have  be^ 
the  case)  If,  as  I  have  suggested,  Harold  was  accompanied  on 
his  voyage  by  both  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon,  if  he  brought  Hakon 
back  and  left  Wulfnoth  behind  as  a  hostage,  one  can  easily  see 
how  the  story  arose  about  Hakon  and  Wulfiioth  having  both 
originally  been  hostages.  The  Norman  version  would  represent 
them,  as  William  of  Poitiers  does,  as  hostages  given  for  William's 
succession  to  the  Crown.  English  writers,  knowing  that  this  at 
least  never  happened,  would  find  some  more  possible  occasion  for 
the  handing  over  of  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  Qodwine  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Norman  Duke.  Such  an  occasion  would  be  found 
in  the  reconciliation  between  Godwine  and  Eadward.  The  inter- 
change of  hostages  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
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the  story,  so  that  the  notion  that  hostages  were  given  by  Godwine 
at  the  final  conclusion  of  peace,  though  an  unfounded  idea,  was 
not  an  unnatural  one. 

These  then  are  the  two  views,  according  to  both  of  which  Harold 
is  made  to  set  out  for  Normandy  with  some  settled  purpose,  either 
to  confirm  the  bequest  of  the  Crown  to  William  or  to  obtain  the 
release  of  his  brother  and  nephew.  The  two  accounts  are  utterly 
contradictory  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  think  that  either  will 
stand  the  test  of  criticism.  But  before  I  go  on  to  the  third  version, 
I  must  mention  the  accounts  given  in  the  Boman  de  Bou  and  in 
the  Tapestry.  Honest  Wace,  after  his  manner,  knowing  that  there 
were  two  or  three  stories,  allows  his  readers  to  choose  between 
them.  He  first  tells  the  story  of  Godwine's  return,  according  to 
his  notion  of  it.  Godwine  is  in  banishment,  and  the  King  will 
not  let  him  come  back  unless  he  gives  hostages  for  his  good 
behaviour.  He  sends  his  son  and  grandson,  whom  Eadward  sends 
over  to  William,  and  Gkxlwine  then  returns. 

"Goigne  ne  Tosa  nto ;  A  en  ostage  el  Rei  baalliez. 

Tant  por  li  Reis  aas^urer,  E  li  Reis  les  a  eny^ies 

Taut  por  sez  parenz  maintenir,  Al  Dao  Willame  en  Nonnendie 

Tant  por  sez  homes  garantir,  Come  2k  cil  li  mult  se  fie  : 

Un  soen  nevo  et  un  soen  filz,  Mandd  li  a  k'il  les  gart  tant 

K*il  ayeit  ensemble  norriz,  Ke  il  m^isme  U  demant." 

(w.  10579-10590.) 

He  then  adds  the  significant  remark,  which  seems  to  show  that 
he  had  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^ges 
in  his  eye,  that  this  looked  very  much  as  if  Eadward  intended  the 
hostages  who  were  nominally  given  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
Godwine  to  act  practically  as  hostages  for  the  succession  of 
William. 

"  (}o  fat  semblant  kll  yonkist  ^o  distrent  genz,  ke  il  p^iut 

Ke  toz  terns  oil  les  retenist^  Sun  regne  ayeir  s*il  ainz  morost." 

(vy.  10591-10594.) 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  Godwine's  death  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  612), 
Eadward's  vow  of  pilgrimage,  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and 
Eadward's  intention  to  bequeath  his  Crown  to  William,  which  last 
he  describes  in  language  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the  state- 
ment put  into  William's  own  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers  (129; 
see  above,  p.  667).     He  then  gives  a  description  of  Harold,  on 
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whose  yirtues,  power,  and  fftTour  with  the  King  he  becomes  some- 
what eloquent,  and  fully  realizes  his  position  as  the  practical  ruler 
of  the  whole  kingdom. 

"  En  U  terre  out  iin  seneaeal  Li  pliui  fort  horn  fu  del  pals 

Heraat  oat  nom,  noble  Taasal ;      Fort  fu  d^homes,  fort  fu  d'amiB, 
Por  sun  prit  h  por  sa  bnnt^  EngleUrre  out  en  m  hwiJUie 

Out  el  regno  gnint  poest^,  Com  h&mt  hi  a  MnewAouae." 

(vT.  10709.10716.) 

So  directly  after; 

**  Herant  fu  ben  de  son  Mignior,       Ki  k  feme  aTelt  aa  seror." 

(vT.  10735-10726.) 

The  story  then  goes  on  in  much  the  same  shape  as  in  Eadmer. 
Harold's  wish  to  release  the  hostages  and  the  warnings  of  Ead- 
ward  are  given  in  much  the  same  way,  with  the  further  piece 
of  advice  from  the  King,  that>  if  Harold  wishes  for  the  hostages, 
he  should  send  some  other  messenger  and  not  go  himself.  Waoe 
then  adds  that  he  has  also  read  another  story,  that  namely  of 
William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumidges,  and  that  he  does 
not  profess  to  know  which  is  the  true  one. 

"  Iflsi  I'ai  jo  trov^  esorit,  Al  Duo  Willame  sun  ooain, 

Et  un  altre  livre  me  dist  Ke  il  I'^ust  empres  sa  fin ; 

Ke  li  Beifl  li  rova  aler  Ne  aai  mie  oeste  achoism, 

Por  li  r^alme  aas^urer  Mais  I'un  h  I'altre  eflcrit  trovon.** 

(w.  1074  i-i  0748.) 

So  much  for  Wace.  The  Tapestry  plainly  shows  (pi.  i)  an 
interview  between  Eadward  and  Harold  before  Harold  sets 
sail  from  Bosham,  and  another  interview  (pi.  7)  after  Harold's 
return.  Of  these  two  scenes  the  earlier  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  later.  In  that  scene  Harold  is  represented  as  recounting 
his  adventures  to  the  King  with  a  very  strange  look  and  strange 
gestures,  quite  different  fr^m  anything  shown  in  the  first 
interview.  But  Dr.  Bruce's  imagination  surely  carries  him  a 
little  too  &r  when  he  says  (p.  27)  that  ''Harold  comes  into  the 
presence  of  the  Confessor  like  a  guilty  person,  deploring  his  mis- 
deeds and  craving  pardon.  An  axe,  carried  by  an  attendant  on 
the  left  of  the  King,  is  turned  towards  him,  apparently  betokening 
that  he  has  committed  an  offence  worthy  of  death.  The  King 
is  evidently  reproving  him  sharply,  but  the  attendant  on  the 
right  of  the  King  having  the  edge  of  his  axe  turned  away  from 
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Harold,  shows  that  the  result  of  the  interview  was  a  pardon.*' 
Unluckily  for  this  ingenious  theory,  one  of  the  persons  who  in 
this  very  plate  offer  the  Crown  to  Harold  carries  an  axe  with 
its  edge  no  less  threateningly  turned  towards  the  person  of  the 
King-elect.  Still  there  is  no  douht  that  Harold  enters  the  King's 
presence  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  by  no  means  proud  of  the 
success  of  his  errand  His  neck  is  stretched  out  in  a  most 
amazing  fashion,  and  the  whole  expression  is  that  of  one  whose 
position  is  exceedingly  awkward.  This  seems  to  me  to  fit  in 
exactly  with  the  version  of  Eadmer,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers. 
According  to  that  version,  Harold  had  done  nothing  to  be  afraid 
or  ashamed  of.  He  had  simply  pledged  himself  in  a  solemn  way 
to  carry  out  the  King's  intentions.  But,  on  Eadmer's  view  of 
the  matter,  he  had  utterly  failed,  except  so  &r  as  he  had  brought 
back  Hakon ;  he  had  involved  himself  and  his  country  in  great 
danger,  and  he  must  have  gone  to  the  King  with  the  unpleasant 
feeling  that  one  so  much  his  intellectual  inferior  had  for  once 
proved  wiser  than  himself.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  plainly  enough 
expressed  in  the  representation  of  the  second  interview  in  the 
Tapestry ;  I  therefore  accept  the  Tapestry  as,  so  far,  a  witness  in 
favour  of  Eadmer's  version,  or  at  least  in  favour  of  some  version 
according  to  which  Harold  went  into  Normandy  on  an  errand 
which  failed.  A  certain  amount  of  confirmation  is  thus  given  to 
Eadmer's  statement^  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  it  is  enough  to 
counterbalance  its  inherent  improbability  in  other  respects. 

3.  I  now  come  to  the  third  version,  that  which  makes  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  wholly  the  result  of  accident.  William  of 
Malmesbury  was  fully  aware  of  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers. 
He  (ii.  228)  distinctly  refers  to  it  ('^  ferunt  quidam  ipsum  Haroldum 
a  Eege  in  hoc" — namely  to  announce  to  William  the  bequest 
of  Eadward — "Normanniam  missum"),  but  he  deliberately  rejects 
it  The  story  which  he  prefers  as  nearer  to  the  truth  ("quia 
propius  vero  videtur"),  and  as  told  by  those  who  were  better 
informed  (''alii  secretions  consilii  conscii"),  represented  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  or  in  any  part  of  Gaul  as  simply  caused  by 
his  being  carried  thither  by  stress  of  weather  ("  invitum,  venti  vio- 
lentia  illuc  actum  ").     He  set  out  irom  Bosham  purely  on  a  voyage 
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of  pleasure  and  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  (^'ut  animum  oblectaret 
Buum^  piscatorium  conscendit  navigium").  Some  cause  or  other 
led  him  to  venture  to  an  unusual  distance  from  land  ('' interim 
quidem  longiusculo  ludo  in  altum  prooeditur ''),  and  a  storm  drove 
him  to  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.  According  to  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, Harold  was  not  thus  merely  yachting,  but  was  going,  for 
some  cause  which  is  not  mentioned,  to  Flanders  ('^Haraldus  yer6 
transiens  in  Flandriam  tempestate  compulsus  est  in  Ponticam 
provinciam,''  M.  H.  B.  760  E).  Matthew  Paris  (p.  i),  whom  I 
shall  again  have  to  quote,  tells  the  tale  in  what,  for  my  purpose, 
is  the  same  way.  Harold,  still  a  young  man,  but  looking  forward 
to  the  Crown  ('<  dum  adhuc  juvenis  esset,  adspirans  ad  regnum 
Anglixe''),  is  sailing  about,  and  is  driven  by  the  winds  to  a  land 
which  he  takes  to  be  Flanders,  but  which  proves  to  be  Ponthieu 
C'sponte  spatiatus,  navigando  raptus  est  vi  ventorum,  et  dum 
Flandriam  credidit  se  attigisse,  compulsus  venit  in  Pontinam  pro- 
yinciam").  Snorro  (Johnstone,  190 ;  Laing,  iiL  75)  makes  Harold 
to  have  been  sailing,  not  to  Flanders,  but  to  Wales.  He  seemingly 
looks  on  the  voyage  as  part  of  Harold's  warfiure  against  Grufiydd. 
A  storm  drives  his  ships,  not  to  Ponthieu,  but  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy (''  )>at  var  &  eino  sumri,  at  Haralldr  Gudinason  &tti  ferd  til 
Brettlandz,  oc  f6r  &  skipi,  enn  er  )^ir  komo  i  hafit,  ]>4  t6k  ^ 
andvidri,  oc  r4k  (it  i  haf.  peir  t6ko  land  vestr  i  Nordmandi, 
oc  hofdo  fengit  storm  mann-hiettan").  These  accounts  seem  in- 
dependent, and  of  course  they  cannot  be  reconciled  in  detail.  The 
important  point  which  they  have  in  common  b  that  they  all  re* 
present  Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  as  unintentional.  He  is 
not  going  thither  on  any  errand  either  of  his  own  or  of  the  King's ; 
he  is  carried  either  directly  to  Normandy,  or  first  to  Ponthieu,  by  a 
storm.  If  this  were  the  true  tradition,  we  can  easily  understand 
that  various  versions  would  soon  arise  as  to  the  direction  and 
object  of  his  journey.  Snorro's  notion,  for  instance,  of  a  voyage 
into  Wales  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  remarkable  agreement  of 
several  versions  that  it  was  from  Bosham  that  Harold  set  sail.  But 
it  is  of  little  moment  whether  he  was  sailing  to  Wales  or  Flanders 
or  nowhere  in  particular,  provided  he  was  not  purposely  sailing 
to  Normandy.  And  that  this  story  is  the  right  one  will,  I  think, 
appear,  if  we  consider  the  way  in  which  tales  grow.  They  improve, 
they  add  details^  they  give  new  and  fuller  reasons  for  everything ; 
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but  they  seldom  lop  off.  The  fact  of  Harold's  presence  in  Nor- 
mandy would  call  forth  a  thousand  conjectures  and  speculations 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  being  there.  The  purely  negative  version, 
which  said  that  all  these  speculations  were  at  fault,  which  asserted 
that  Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  was  a  mere  accident,  is, 
of  all  the  versions,  that  which  least  bears  the  impress  of  legendary 
invention  or  adornment. 

This  general  position  is  not  affected  by  William  of  Malmesbury's 
evident  attempt  to  reconcile  this  version  with  that  of  William  of 
Poitiers.  Harold,  in  Guy's  dungeon,  begins  to  devise  some  mefuis  of 
escape  (^'astuto  pectore  volvens  casiis  remedium").  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  such  means  could  come  only  through  the  help 
of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  He  accordingly  sends  a  man  won  over 
by  great  promises  {^*  hominem  promissis  ingentibus  sollicitatum") 
with  a  message  to  Duke  William.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  prisoner 
who  was  kept  not  only  in  ward  but  in  fetters  could  have  had  the 
chance  of  winning  over  any  one  in  this  way,  unless  indeed  the  man 
80  won  over  were  one  of  his  own  keepers.  The  message  is  to  the 
effect  that  Harold  has  been  sent  by  Eadward  to  confirm  in  a  more 
solenm  way  the  King's  intentions  in  favour  of  William.  It  is 
assumed  that  Eadward  had  made  such  a  disposition  (see  vol.  iL  p. 
371),  and  that  it  had  been  made  known  to  William  by  messengers 
of  inferior  dignity ;  it  is  only  the  character  of  an  ambassador 
which  Harold  is  made  falsely  to  assume  for  the  nonce  {"  missum 
se  Normanniam  a  Eege,  ut  quod  minores  nuntii  balbutierant  ipse 
potissimiim  sud  confirmaret  preesenti^").  So  Matthew  Paris  makes 
Harold  falsely  pretend  that  he  was  coming  on  an  errand  to  the 
Duke's  Court,  though  he  gives  that  errand  a  different  turn  from 
that  which  it  takes  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  which  I  shall 
have  to  discuss  hereafter.  This  is  a  most  awkwardly  devised 
story,  even  as  a  story,  and  it  is  of  course  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  by  which  I  have  shown  that  no  disposition  in  William's 
favour  at  this  time  can  be  admitted.  It  can  only  be  an  attempt 
to  piece  together  the  two  versions,  that  of  Harold's  embassy  and 
that  of  his  accidental  presence  in  Normandy.  He  was  not  really 
an  ambassador,  but  he  pretended  to  be  one.  The  attempt  at 
joining  the  two  stories  was  an  awkward  one,  but  perhaps  no  other 
attempt  could  have  succeeded  better. 

The  two  other  writers  who  follow  a  version  essentially  the  same 
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as  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  namely  Snorro  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  give  no  details  of  Harold's  deliverance  from  his  prison 
in  Ponthieu.  Snorro  leaves  out  the  sojourn  in  Ponthieu  altogether, 
and  Henry  only  says,  **  quern  [Haraldum]  captum  Consul  Ponticus 
Willielmo  Duci  Normannise  reddidit"  So  Matthew  Paris,  making 
the  act  still  more  voluntary  on  Quy's  part,  says,  ''quem  cap- 
tum Consul  Ponticus  Willielmo  Normannorum  Duci  pnesentavit." 
Snorro,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  gives  some  curious  details  of 
Harold's  sojourn  at  Rouen ;  he  also  makes  him  get  there  in  the 
summer,  stay  through  the  winter,  and  go  back  to  England  in  the 
spring. 

II.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  distinct  views  as  to  the  devise 
of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  William  are  involved  in  the  first  two 
of  these  three  versions.  According  to  one  of  them,  the  bequest 
was  simply  a  private  promise  made  by  Eadward,  when  he  was  not 
yet  King,  that,  if  he  ever  should  become  King,  William  should 
succeed  him.  This  is  in  itself  not  impossible,  though  it  is  not 
possible  in  the  particular  shape  in  which  it  is  told  us,  namely  as 
the  promise  of  one  young  man  to  another  young  man.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  show  that  such  a  promise  as  this  could  have 
no  kind  of  force,  according  to  the  laws  of  England  or  of  any  other 
kingdom.  According  to  the  other  story,  the  devise  of  the  Crown 
took  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Settlement,  of  a  regular  vote  of  the 
King  and  his  Witan,  confirmed  by  the  signatures  and  the  oaths  of 
the  four  greatest  men  in  the  land.  Such  an  act  would  doubtless 
have  been  valid,  and  it  would  have  given  William  as  good  a  claim 
as  George  the  First.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  such  attempts  at  an  election  before  the  vacancy  seem  to 
have  been  unpopular,  and  that  they  were  very  seldom  carried  out 
in  practice  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  ii8,  533).  But  beyond  the  assertion 
of  William's  own  laureate,  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  or 
of  probability  in  favour  of  this  story,  and  the  particular  form 
in  which  it  is  told  is  chronologically  impossible  (see  above, 
p.  673).  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  those  whom  he  followed,  pro* 
bably  saw  this,  and  therefore  changed  the  date  from  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Qodwine  to  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
iEtheling  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  371). .  He  also  leaves  out  all  mention  of 
the  consent  of  the  Witan  or  of  the  Earls,  and  seems  to  make  it 
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a  purely  personal  act  of  the  King.  Here  we  get  domething  which 
is  barely  possible,  but  which  has  no  evidence  and  no  probability 
in  its  favour.  In  &ct  neither  of  these  statements  as  to  the  bequest 
to  William  rest  on  the  slightest  tenable  ground.  The  third  state- 
ment, that  of  a  strictly  testamentary  disposal,  a  bequest  of  Ead- 
ward  on  his  death-bed,  does  not  appear  in  any  writer  at  all  near 
the  time.  The  fact  of  the  death-bed  nomination  of  Harold  was  too 
notorious  to  be  denied,  and  the  adverse  party  generally  contented 
themselves  with  asserting  that  the  nomination  was  wrung  from 
the  dying  King  against  his  will.  The  first  appearance  of  the  notion 
of  a  death-bed  bequest  to  William  is  to  be  found  in  the  passage 
of  the  Hyde  writer  which  I  have  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  595), 
where  it  is  said  that  Eadward  "  Eegnum  moriens  Willelmo  Comiti 
consobrino  suo  reliquit."  So  the  Annals  of  Margam  (p.  3  Luard), 
'^quia  virgo  decessit  .  .  .  quum  potiorem  hseredem  non  haberet, 
Willelmo  Dud  Normannorum,  consobrino  suo,  Begnum  Anglias 
testamento  tradidit."  So  Thomas  Wykes,  the  partizan  of  Henry 
the  Third,  consistently  enough  asserts  the  rights  of  William  in 
their  fulness.  He  tells  us  (p.  22  Qale)  how  Eadward,  '^praevidens 
dum  adhuc  viveret  Begnum  Anglise  post  mortem  suam  periculis  et 
turbationibus  exponendum,  nobilissimum  Ducem  Normannise  Wil- 
lielmujn  le  Bastard  hseredem  suum  constituit,  et  Begni  sui  suc- 
cesBorem,  tamquam  ex  testamento  dum  adhuc  viveret,  assignavit 
ipsum."  M.  Francisque  Michel,  in  his  note  to  Benoit  (iii.  162), 
has  collected  several  passages  from  unpublished  writers  taking  the 
Norman  side,  which  he  very  fairly  contrasts  with  the  genuine 
statements  of  the  English  writers.  One  only,  the  Chronicle  of 
Peter  of  Ickham,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  worth 
quoting  because  he  attempts  rather  ingeniously  to  combine  two 
versions. 

''  Iste  autem  Edwardus,  aliquando  exsulatus  in  Normanniam, 
Willielmo,  cognomento  Bastard,  Duci  Normannorum,  prsBstitit  sa- 
cramentum  quod  si  Bex,  annuente  Deo,  foret,  nullum  alium  prseter 
ipsum  haberet  haeredem. 

*'  Iste  Edwardus,  sanctus  Dei  confessor,  absque  liberis  decessit 
quia  virgo  permanserat :  et  quum  hseredem  de  se  non  haberet, 
Willielmo  Duci  Normanniee  consanguineo  suo,  sicut  ei  prii^  jura- 
mento  promiserat,  regnum  testamento  dedit.'' 

These  passages  seem  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  notion  of  a 
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last  will  and  testament  in  favour  of  William  is  one  which  was  quite 
unknown  till  a  later  generation.  I  must  quote  one  more  passage  in 
which  this  view  is  set  forth,  because  it  brings  in  another  expression 
which  deserves  some  notice.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Battle  Abbey 
(p.  2 )  we  read,  ^'  Interea  Anglicie  Begnum  monarchiie  eidem  Duci 
Willelmo,  a  suo  consanguineo  Bege  Edwardo  e  mundo  migrante, 
hsereditario  jure  delegatum  relinquitur."  The  expression  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  ^' heereditario  jure/'  which  is  here  applied  to 
William's  succession  to  the .  Crown.  We  find  it  also  in  charters  of 
William  himself  and  of  his  son  William  Rufus.  There  is  one  in 
Bymer  (p.  3),  where  William  describes  himself  as  ''  Ego  Willelmus 
Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglorum  luereditario  jure  factus;"  and  one  of 
William  Bufiis  (p.  5),  where  he  describes  himself  as  '^  Ego  Willelmus 
Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglorum  filius  magni  Begis  Willelmi  qui  Begi 
Edwardo  hsBreditario  jure  successit"  The  words  "jus  hseredita- 
rium  "  have  more  than  one  meaning.  It  is  possible  that  the  Battle 
writer  really  meant  to  assert  an  hereditary  right  in  the  modem 
sense.  He  had  just  before  said  that  William,  "  principatum  pro- 
prium" — ^that  is  of  course  the  Duchy  of  Normandy — ^'^  hsereditario 
sibi  jure  a  patre  relictum  feliciter  obtinuit."  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  William's  kindred  with  Eadward  really  was  looked  on 
by  zealots  in  his  cause  as  giving  him  some  kind  of  hereditary  claim 
upon  England.  This  was  certainly  the  belief  of  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. See  vol.  i.  p.  333.  Otherwise  the  words  "  hsereditario  jure  " 
may  be  taken  simply  to  mean  that  William  was  the  heir  of  Ead- 
ward in  the  sense  of  being  adopted  by  him.  So  two  of  the  manu- 
script chronicles  quoted  by  M.  Francisque  Michel  (Benolt,  iii.  163) 
say  that  Eadward ''  adoptavit  in  regnum  *' — "  adoptavit  hteredem — 
Willielmum  Ducem  Normannorum."  The  words  "  haereditario  jure" 
are  also  used  to  express  something  which  a  man  holds  by  a  right 
which  is  not  derived  from  his  forefathers,  but  which  is  to  be  passed 
on  to  his  descendants.  It  is  even  applied,  as  in  the  Cartulary  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Bouen  (pp.  449  et  seqq.),  to  property  held  by  a 
corporation  in  absolute  freehold,  which  will  therefore  pass  to  the 
official  heirs,  so  to  speak,  of  the  existing  members. 

There  is  one  more  Norman  version  of  the  bequest  of  Eadward, 
which,  though  it  rests  on  no  early  authority,  is  worth  referring  to, 
on  account  of  the  detail  at  which  it  is  given,  and  because  it  brings 
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in  a  name  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  with 
honour.  It  will  be  found  in  the  History  of  Colchester  Abbey  in  the 
Monasticon,  iv.  607  (cf.  EUis,  i.  415).  The  "  intemuntius  "  between 
William  and  Eadward  was  Hubert  of  Rye  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  249), 
the  father  of  Odo,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey.  Eadward,  finding 
himself  sick  and  without  heirs  (^'quum  eb  maxim^  cruciaretur, 
quod  in  se  r^um  genus  deficere  videret ") — ^Eadgar  is  seemingly 
forgotten — sends  Goscelin,  a  merchant  of  Winchester,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  on  long  voyages  in  the  way  of  trade,  on  a  message 
to  Duke  William.  Qoscelin,  by  his  name,  must  have  been  a  Nor- 
man or  Frenchman,  and  the  mention  of  a  French  merchant  as  settled 
at  Winchester  in  Eadward's  time  is  worth  notice.  The  Duke  is 
asked  to  send  some  confidential  agent  (*'ut  aliquem  dirigeret  k  suo 
latere  **)  to  receive  the  King's  message  for  the  Duke.  In  an  assembly 
of  Norman  Barons  ("facto  magno  procerum  conventu"),  the  Duke 
seeks  for  some  one  who  will  go  on  an  embassy  to  England.  But  all 
refuse  to  trust  themselves  among  the  barbarians  who  had  wrought 
the  death  of  iElfired  ("  omnes  recusant  barbaram  expetere  gentem, 
propter  ilia  quae  audierant  facta  apud  Oeldefordiam").  Hubert  at  last 
volunteers  to  go,  and  is  thereon  much  praised  and  rewarded.  He  goes 
over  in  wonderful  state  ("  ctmi  grandi  apparatu,  cum  pompft  magnd, 
equis  phaleratis  et  fremitu  terribilibus,  hominibus  serico  indutis  et 
colore  vestium  spectabilibus  ").  Eadward  receives  him  honourably, 
and  of  course  gives  him  a  grant  of  land  {"  ei  prinue  in  AngM  susb 
mansionis  villa  quie  Esce  dicitur,  perpetub  possidenda  conceditur.'' 
The  place  is  Ashe  in  Hampshire,  which  appears  in  Domesday,  47, 
as  held  by  Hubert's  son  Odo,  but  which  was  held  T.  R.  E.  by  a 
tenant  of  Earl  Harold).  The  business  is  done  satisfactorily,  and 
Hubert  goes  back  to  Normandy  with  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom 
and  tokens  confirming  the  promise  ('Mnsignia  quibus  Willielmus 
declarabatur  hsBres  Edwardi  Regis  Anglorum,  spatam  sdlicet  cum 
capulo  in  quo  erant  inclu8»  sanctorum  relliquisa,  comu  de  auro 
venatorium,  et  caput  ingens  cervinum  "). 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Hubert  did  not  come  with  William 
into  England  because  disturbances  were  looked  for  in  Maine,  which 
he  was  sent  to  quell  or  to  hinder  ("veniente  Willielmo  in  Angliam 
acdpere  sibi  regnum,  quoniam  a  Cenomanic^  r^one  suspicabatur 
tumultus,  Hubertus,  quia  erat  promptus  manu  et  consilio  bonus,  missus 
est  illic  prsdtendere  et  servare  pacem*').     I  did  not  venture,  without 
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better  authority,  to  mention  this  in  my  text  at  p.  384,  but  it  \b 
worth  comparing  with  the  seeming  disloyalty  of  the  Cenomannian 
knight  at  Senlac  mentioned  in  p.  486. 

Now,  after  going  through  all  these  accounts,  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  alleged  promise  of  Eadward 
to  William  ?  A  death-bed  bequest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  alleged 
by  William  or  by  his  contemporaries.  Such  a  bequest  would  be  in- 
consistent with  any  of  the  versions  of  the  story  of  Harold's  oath,  all 
of  which  conceive  William  as  asserting  some  right  to  the  succession 
before  Eadward's  last  sickness.  A  promise  made  in  earlier  times, 
before  Eadward's  accession,  is  possible,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
likely,  and  such  a  promise  could  not  be  of  any  legal  force.  An  act 
of  the  King  and  his  Witan  in  William's  favour  is  impossible  in  itself 
and  is  confirmed  by  no  kind  of  evidence.  But  that  there  was  some 
promise  I  think  cannot  be  doubted.  When  I  believe  that  promise  to 
have  been  made  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  iL  p.  303).  Here  is 
another  fact  which  looks  the  same  way.  In  one  of  the  manuscripts 
quoted  by  M.  Francisque  Michel  (Benoit,  iii.  164),  William  tells  us 
how  he  reigned,  ''  devicto  Haroldo  Rege  cum  suis  complicibus,  qui 
mihi  regnum  prudentid  Domini  destinatum  et  beneficio  concessionis 
damim  et  cognati  mei  gloriosi  Regis  Edwardi  concessum  conati 
sunt  auferre."  This  is  vague  enough,  but  it  suggests  one  hint 
The  feudal  language  employed,  the  words  "  beneficium"  and  "  domi- 
nus" — ^the  latter  of  which  is  applied  by  William  to  Eadward  in 
other  documents  (see  above,  pp.  249,  555,  and  cf.  iL  18) — ^might 
suggest  that,  when  the  promise  was  made,  William  did  homage  to 
King  Eadward  as  his  lord  and  adopted  father.  There  is  but  one 
time  when  this  could  have  happened.  We  have  here  another  con- 
firmation of  the  view,  supported  by  no  direct  evidence,  but  the  only 
view  which  is  not  upset  by  opposing  evidence,  that  the  promise  was 
made  by  Eadward,  and  that  the  homage,  if  there  was  any,  was  per- 
formed  by  William,  at  the  time  of  William's  visit  to  England  in  105 1. 

in.  The  next  point  is  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  matter  of 
Harold's  oath.  As  to  the  time,  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  distinctly 
places  the  oath,  as  well  as  the  knighthood,  before  the  expedition 
into  Britanny.  Such  seems  also  to  be  the  account  of  Orderic 
(492  A-B),  though  his  way  of  telling  the  story  in  the  pluperfect 
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tense  takes  off  somewhat  from  the  clearness  of  his  narrative; 
^'  Heraldus  .  .  .  sacramentum  fecerat,  .  .  .  tunc  etiam  Dux  eumdem 
Heraldum  in  ezpeditione  secum  contra  Conanum  Comitem  Britonum 
duxeraty  armisque  fulgentibus  et  equis  aliisque  insigniis  cum  com- 
militonibus  suis  spectabiliter  omaverat."  The  other  accounts  seem 
to  place  both  the  knighthood  and  the  oath  after  that  expedition. 
In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  we  read  immediately  after  the  taking  of 
Dinan^  "Hie  Willelm  dedit  Haroldo  arma;"  on  this  follow  the 
words,  "  Hie  Willelm  venit  Bagias,  ubi  Harold  sacramentum  fecit 
Willelmo  Duci."  So  William  of  Jumilges  (viL  31)  and  Wace 
(Boman  de  Rou,  108 16)  place  the  oath  immediately  after  the 
return  from  Britanny,  though  Wace  (10812;  see  above,  pp.  228, 
240)  seems  to  place  the  knighthood  before  the  expedition.  As 
to  the  place,  there  is  yet  more  difference  than  as  to  the  time.  The 
Tapestry  clearly  means  to  place  the  event  in  its  own  city,  for 
**  Bagias,"  curious  as  the  form  is,  can  mean  no  place  but  Bayeux. 
So  does  Wace,  a  Canon  of  Bayeiix  (Roman  de  Rou,  10826).  But 
William  of  Poitiers  (108)  places  it  at  Bonneville  ("coadunato  ad 
Bonamvillam  condlio"),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Benott  (36594) ; 

"  Si  josta  li  dux  son  concile,  Lk  fu  li  Benemenz  jurez, 

Ce  sui  lisant,  &  Bone-Yile.  Que  Heraut  meiame  a  devisez." 

But  Orderic  (492  A)  places  the  scene  of  the  oath  at  Rouen  ("ipse 
Heraldus  apud  Rotomagum  Willelmo  Duci  coram  optimatibus  Nor- 
manniee  sacramentum  fecerat'').  It  is  also  placed  at  Rouen  by  the 
romantic  Biographer  of  Harold  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  ii.  184  et  seqq.), 
who  adds  that  the  oath  was  sworn  under  a  very  large  and  aged  oak, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  broken,  immediately  lost  its  bark, 
which,  as  he  truly  adds,  was  "dictu  minim"  and  "res  digna  specta- 
culo."  He  adds  that  he  himself  saw  it  an  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  event,  which  fixes  his  own  date  to  about  the  year  1205. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  oath^  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  simply  says, 
"  Heraldus  ei  fidelitatem  sancto  ritu  Christianorum  juravit."  But, 
according  to  his  manner,  he  implies  in  a  later  passage  (131;  see 
p.  463,  note  4)  that  the  oath  was  made  upon  relics.  So  Orderic 
(492  A);  "Homo  ejus  &ctus,  omnia  qu£B  ab  illo  requisita  fuerant 
super  sanctissimas  reliquias  juraverat.''  The  "phylactery  called 
*  the  bull's-eye' "  is  found  in  the  Brevis  Relado  (4) ;  "  Ei,  sicut 
multi  dicunt,  super  filacterium  quod  vocabant  oculum  bovis  quod 
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ei  Rdem  et  promiBsionem  quam  ei  faciebat  bene  custodiret/'  The 
Hyde  writer  (290)  tells  us  why  it  was  called  the  bull's-eye ;  "  In- 
finitam  sanctarum  multitudinem  reliqaiaram  deferri  jussit,  superque 
eas  filacterimn  gloriosi  martyris  Pancratii,  qaod  oculom  boyis  vocanty 
eo  quod  gemrnam  tarn  speciosam  quam  spatiosam  in  medio  sui  con- 
tineat,  coUocavit,  oertissimb  sciens  tantum  martyrem  nulld  temeritate 
posse  deludi."  In  the  Tapestiy  (pi.  6)  Harold  is  shown  swearing 
between  two  chests  or  phylacteries  (see  Ducange  in  voce)  of  different 
shapes,  one  of  which  has  something  on  the  top  which  might  fairly 
pass  for  the  '^  gemma  speciosa  et  spatiosa''  of  the  Hyde  writer.  Bat 
in  none  of  these  accounts  do  we  find  anything  about  the  trick 
played  upon  Harold  by  William.  Whatever  Harold  swears  upon, 
it  is  not  at  all  implied  that  he  was  otherwise  than  fully  aware  of 
what  he  was  doing.  The  tale  according  to  which  Harold  is  made 
unwittingly  to  take  an  oath  of  a  more  solemn  kind  than  he  supposed 
comes  from  Wace ; 

"  Toz  H  oorz  sainx  fist  demander,  Ne  ne  li  fust  mostr^  ne  dit 

Et  an  Hu  tuz  asembler ;  De  buz  out  une  filatire. 

Tut  une  cave  en  fist  emplir,  Tut  li  meiUor  k'il  pout  eslire, 

Pois  d'un  paele  les  fist  oovrir,  E  li  plus  cbier  k'l  pout  trover : 

Ke  Heraut  ne  sont  ne  ne  rit,  Oil  de  boef  I'ai  oX  nomer.'* 

(▼▼.  10828-10837.) 
So  again,  after  the  oath  has  been  taken ; 

"  Quant  Heraut  out  li  eainz  beisiez  Ei  tut  aveit  acovet^  ; 

Et  il  fu  snz  levez  en  piez,  A  Heraut  a  dedenz  monstr^, 

Verz  la  ouve  li  Dus  le  trait,  Sor  kels  core  sainz  il  a  jur^. 

E  lez  la  cuYe  ester  le  fait :  Heraut  ferment  s'espoanta 

De  la  cuve  a  le  paesle  ost^.  Bee  relikes  k'il  li  monstra.*' 

(vv.  10850-10859.) 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  these  two  versions  is  the 
older.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  striking  circumstance  of  the 
hidden  relics,  which  is  peculiar  to  Wace,  may  be  merely  an  in- 
stance of  the  usual  growth  of  legend.  But  it  is  no  less  possible 
that  Wace,  a  very  honest  writer,  may  have  preserved  a  fact  which, 
as  tending  to  the  discredit  of  William  and  in  some  measure  lessening 
the  crime  of  Harold,  was  left  out  by  two  violent  partizans.  I  leave 
the  point  in  the  same  uncertainty  in  which  I  must  leave  all  the 
other  details  of  the  story. 

We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  the  oath  said  to  have  been  taken 
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by  Harold.  The  fullest  accounts  of  its  terms  are  those  which  are 
given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (io8)  and  by  Eadmer  (5).  I  have 
in  the  text  (p.  241)  given  its  terms  according  to  the  accounts  of 
these  two  writers.  The  oath,  as  given  by  William  of  Poitiers,  runs 
as  follows ; 

'^Se  in  curid  domini  sui  Edwardi  Regis,  quamdiu  superesset, 
Ducis  Willelmi  vicarium  fore ;  enisurum,  quanto  consilio  valeret 
aut  opibus,  ut  Anglica  monarchia  post  Edwardi  decessum  in  ejus 
manu  confirmaretur ;  traditurum  interim  ipsius  militum  custodiae 
castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  sumptu  suo  communitum;  item 
per  diversa  loca  illius  term  alia  castra,  ubi  voluntas  Duds  ea 
firmari  juberet ;  abunde  quoque  alimonias  daturum  custodibus." 

The  terms  in  Eadmer  take  the  form  of  a  speech  addressed  by 
William  to  Harold.  William  mentions  Eadward's  promise  of  the 
Crown  to  him,  and  goes  on  thus ; 

"Tu  quoque,  si  mihi  te  in  hoc  ipso  [the  succession  to  the 
Grown]  adminiculaturum  spoponderis,  et  insuper  castellum  Dofris 
cum  puteo  aqusB  ad  opus  meum  te  facturum,  sororemque  tuam 
quam  uni  de  principibus  meis  dein  in  uxorem  te  ad  me,  tempore 
quo  nobis  conveniet,  destinaturum,  necne  [necnoni]  filiam  meam 
te  in  conjugem  accepturum  fore  promiseris,  tunc  et  modd  nepo- 
tem  tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  regnaturus  venero,  fratrem  tuum 
incolumem  recipies.'' 

In  both  these  versions  Harold  binds  himself  in  different  terms  to 
do  all  that  he  can  to  bring  about  William's  succession  to  the  Grown ; 
but  William  of  Poitiers  makes  no  mention  of  the  engagements  as 
to  the  two  marriages,  the  marriage  of  Harold  to  a  daughter  of 
William  and  the  marriage  of  Harold's  sister  to  one  of  William's 
nobles.  In  a  later  passage  however  (p.  145),  which  I  shall  quote 
in  another  note  (see  Appendix  XT),  he  takes  for  granted  both  the 
marriage  of  Harold  with  William's  daughter,  and  also  another  stipu- 
lation of  which  we  hear  more  distinctly  in  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  31).  This  is  the  important  addition  that  Harold  should 
have  half  the  Kingdom  as  the  portion  of  Adeliza  {"  deinde  Dux 
postquam  HenJdus  fidelitatem  sibi  de  regno  pluribus  sacramentis 
firmavit)  Adelizam  filiam  suam  cum  medietate  Anglici  regni  se 
daturum  eidem  spopondit").  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228) 
gives  much  the  same  account  as  Eadmer,  but  with  the  strange 
addition  that  Harold  offered  the  oath  of  his  own  accord.     His 
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words  are;  ''Ibi  Haroldus,  et  ingenio  et  manu  probatus,  Nor- 
mannum  in  sai  amorem  oonvertit;  aique,  ut  se  magis  commen- 
daret,  ultro  illi  tunc  quidem  castellum  Dorobemi®  quod  ad  jus 
suum  pertineret,  et  post  mortem  Edwardi  Regnum  Anglicum,  Sacra- 
mento firmavit :  quare  et  filiie,  adhuc  impubis,  desponsione,  et 
ioHvs  patrimonii  amplitudine  donatus,  familiarium  partium  habe- 
batur/'  The  words  in  Italics  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  sort  of 
commendation  of  Harold's  lands  to  William,  and  something  of  the 
same  kind  seems  implied  in  the  words  with  which  William  of 
Poitiers  goes  on  with  his  story  (109);  ^'Dux  ei  [Heraldo]  jam 
satelliti*' — a  common  equivalent  for  ''miles"  or  vassal — ''suo 
aocepto  per  manus  ante  jusjurandum  terras  ejus  cunctumque 
potentatum  dedit  petenti." 

Wace  says  nothing  about  the  castle  of  Dover,  still  less  does  he 
stoop  to  Eadmei's  detail  about  the  well,  but  he  mentions  the  two 
engagements  to  marry  William's  daughter  and  to  make  over  the 
Kingdom  to  him  at  Eadward's  death.  He  gives  these  terms 
twice; 

"  Entretant  a  li  Bus  parl^  Et  h  moiUier  s'il  yelt  prendra 

Tant  ke  Heraut  li  a  gra^,  Ele  une  fille  ke  il  a : 

Ke  Engleterre  H  liverra  Co  se  li  plaist  H  jurem, 

Tree  ke  li  Beis  Ewart  moira ;         Et  Willame  le  graanta.'* 

(w.  10816-10823.) 

And  again  in  describing  the  actual  taking  of  the  oath  ; 

"  PoiE  a  jur^  et  a  prami  Salano  aa  force  e  son  saveir 

Si  come  home  ki  esohaii :  Empr^  la  mort  Ewart,  s'il  vit ; 

Ele,  la  fille  al  Due  prendra.  Si  veirement  Dex  li  alt, 

Et  Engleteire  al  Duo  rendra ;  £  li  oorz  sainz  ki  iloo  sont." 
Be  90  il  fera  son  poeir  (w.  10840-10848.) 

I  have  discussed  in  the  text  the  chief  points  connected  with  the 
terms  of  the  oath,  and  I  have  put  forth  the  view  which,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  me  the  least  improbable.  I  will  now  get  together 
several  passages  in  which  the  promise  to  marry  William's  daughter 
becomes  the  chief,  or  even  the  only,  engagement  taken  by  Harold, 
They  come  from  writers  who  had  not  such  good  means  of  infor- 
mation as  William  of  Poitiers,  but  who  were  much  less  likely  to 
misrepresent  or  colour  the  story.  They  show  what  aspect  of  the 
tale  most  struck  those  who  were  not  immediately  interested  in 
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the  matter.  Let  us  begin  with  Snorro.  The  only  engagement 
he  knows  of  on  Harold's  part  is  his  engagement  to  marry  Wil- 
liam's daughter.  The  proposal,  as  far  as  William  is  concerned, 
comes  from  Harold  himself,  but  seemingly  from  Harold  talked 
over  by  Matilda.  The  Duke  does  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
long  evening  talks  between  Harold  and  his  wife.  Matilda  tells 
Harold  that  her  husband  is  anxious  to  know  the  subject  of  their 
discourse,  so  it  is  agreed  that  Harold  shall  tell  the  Duke  the 
next  day.  Harold  accordingly  asks  William  for  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  saying  that  he  has  fully  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  Duchess,  who  favours  his  suit  ("  ]>at  er  at  segia  ydr,  Jarl,  at- 
fleira  hfrr  i  hingat-komo  minni,  enn  ]>at  er  ec  hefir  enn  upp  borit 
fyrir  ydr.  Ec  vill  bidia  d6ttr  ]>innar  til  eigin-kono  mer,  hefir 
oc  ]>etta  m411  rsett  fyri  m6dor  hennar  optliga,  oc  hefir  hon  mer  ]>vf 
heitit,  at  lidfinna  ]>etta  m&l  vid  ydr."  Johnstone,  191 ;  Laing,  iii. 
76).  The  suit  is  accepted ;  Harold  is  betrothed  to  the  princess,  but, 
on  account  of  her  youth,  the  marriage  is  to  be  put  off  for  a  time. 
Harold  then  goes  to  England,  and  comes  back  no  more  to  Wdah- 
Umd  to  marry  the  girl  (^*  oc  kom  eige  sldan  til  VaUa/ndz,  at  vitia 
l^essa  rfids").  When  Harold  is  elected  King,  William  indeed  be- 
thinks himself  that  his  kindred  with  Eadward  gives  him  a  better 
right  to  the  Crown  than  Harold  ('^enn  Yilhiilmr  ])6ttiz  betr  tilkominn 
rikis  i  England!,  en  Haralldr,  fyrir  frsendsemis  sakir  ]>elrra  Jitvardar 
Konungs."  Johnstone,  216;  Laing,  iii.  94),  but  it  is  not  made  to 
appear  that  there  wsa  any  breach  of  faith  on  this  score  on  Harold's 
part.  William  invades  England,  partly  to  assert  his  hereditary 
right  to  the  Crown,  partly  to  punish  Harold  for  not  marrying  his 
daughter  ("  ]>at  var  oc  med,  at  hann  )>6ttiz  eiga  at  giallda  Haralldi 
svivirding,  er  hann  hafdi  slitit  festamMom  vid  d6ttur  bans"). 

So  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
we  read  (p.  197)  how  "Willelmus,  Comes  Nortmanniie  .... 
Angliam  petiit,  ac  Haroldo  ipsius  terrse  [Kegel]  occiso, eo  quod 
JUiam  ipsius  Wtlhelmi  in  vacorem  recipere  rectisaverUy  Anglos  gravi 
proelio,  multorum  sanguine  fuso,  sibi  subjugavit,  et  utrique  populo 
Anglico  et  Nortmannico  regnavit."  Here  the  only  reason  given 
for  William's  attacking  England  is  Harold's  neglect  to  marry  his 
daughter.  No  other  was  known  to  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Andrew's  at  Cambray,  who  wrote  in  1133.  Here  (Pertz, 
vii.  537)  William  is  described  as  invading  England  without  any 
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apparent  reason,  till  we  reach  the  words  **  Rex  Anglomm  Heroldii% 
olim  contra  pr»dictum  Comitem  Willelmum  perjurus,  nam  filiam 
ejus  se  aocepturoni  jurayerat."  The  Waltham  writer  "De  In- 
▼entione**  (cap.  ao)  is  in  the  like  case;  " Tnsidiantibns  ei  perfidis 
Normannorum  versatiis,  quia  filiam  Willelnu  Ducis  Normannorum 
nuptoi  traditam  contempsit"  These  ^versutin"  exactly  describe 
the  sort  of  constraint  under  which  I  conceive  Harold  to  have  made 
the  whole  engagement. 

These  accounts  mention  no  ground  at  all  for  the  invasion  except 
Harold's  refusal  to  marry  William's  daughter.  Other  accounts, 
without  going  so  fiir  as  this,  put  the  question  of  marriage  forward 
in  a  very  remarkable  way,  as  if  everything  else  was  incidental. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  version  of  the  messages  between  William 
and  Harold  which  is  given  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon.  William's 
main  object  is  to  demand  Harold's  sister  and  to  require  Harold 
to  marry  his  daughter.  Other  matters  are  quite  secondaiy. 
'^Yenit  nuntius  in  Angliam  a  prsefato  Willelmo  directus,  ex- 
petens  sororem  Haroldi,  juxta  quod  convenerat  Willelmo  et  illi. 
Mia  eHam  qua,  molato  saoramento,  aervcUa  non  wood,  cahmmiatus 
est"  (Eadmer,  5).  And  afterwards, ''  iterum  ei  amidt  familiaritate 
mandavit  quatenus,  aliis  omissis,  servat&  fidei  sponsione,  saltern 
filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret.''  (Simeon  reads,  *'  ut  quamvis  violatd 
fide  caetera  non  servfisset,  si  tamen  filiam  suam  duceret  uxorem, 
leviter/erret")  Harold,  in  his  answer,  does  undoubtedly  speak  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  castle  of  Dover,  but  these  subjects  are  thrust 
in  between  his  answers  about  the  two  marriages,  how  his  sister 
is  dead— does  the  Duke  wish  for  her  corpse  9 — and  how  he  cannot 
marry  a  foreign  wife  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  Throughout 
this  story  William  is  made  much  more  anxious  to  find  a  husband 
for  his  daughter  than  to  find  a  Kingdom  for  himsel£  This  must 
surely  come  from  some  account  like  that  of  Snorro  and  the  other 
writers  quoted  above,  which  spoke  of  the  marriage  only,  and  which 
has  been  mixed  up  with  the  account  given  by  William  of  Poitiers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  wild  account  of  Eadward's 
death-bed  given  in  the  French  Life  (see  above,  p.  589),  everything 
is  made  to  turn  on  an  expected  marriage  between  Harold  and 
William's  daughter.  It  is  on  that  marriage  that  he  is  made  to 
ground  his  hopes  of  the  Crown.  In  the  account  in  Matthew  Paris 
(p.  I )  again,  the  marriage  comes  first.    Harold,  carried  to  Ponthieu 
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by  accident,  and  handed  over  by  Guy  to  William,  pretends  that 
he  is  come  secretly  into  Normandy  to  make  a  league  with  the 
Duke  and  to  marry  his  daughter  (''Haraldus  asserebat  se  h«ec 
omnia  sponte  fecisse,  ut  clam  veniens  in  Normanniam  oonfoedera- 
retur  Duci,  filiam  ejus  in  sponsam  accepturus  ")•  This  he 
swears  to  do  on  the  relics  of  the  saints  ("quod  et  juravit 
super  sanctorum  multorum  reliquias  se  fideliter  ad  quemdam  ter- 
minum  completumm '').  Harold  and  William,  hitherto  enemies, 
now  become  great  friends,  all  the  more  so  because  Harold  has  come 
secretly  ("tant6  igitur  majori  honore  susceptus  est  quantd  secre- 
tin advent&sset;  fuerant  enim  ante  inimici  ad  invicem").  Then, 
as  something  quite  secondary,  comes  the  oath  about  the  Kingdom  ; 
"  Juravit  insuper  se  post  mortem  Regis  Edwardi,  qui  jam  sennit 
sine  liberis,  regnum  Angliee  Duci,  qui  in  regnum  jus  habuit, 
fideliter  conservaturum."  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  alleged 
right  of  William,  no  mention  of  any  bequest  by  Eadward.  Matthew 
had  surely  read  some  account  which  mentioned  the  promise  of 
marriage  only,  and  he  added  the  bit  about  the  Kingdom  in  deference 
to  the  more  usual  statement. 

Lastly,  we  have  that  most  singular  account  in  the  Hyde  writer 
(288-90),  to  which  I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  686,  and  voL 
ii.  p.  519)  had  to  refer.  According  to  this  version,  hostages,  one 
of  them  a  son  of  Qodwine,  were  given  to  William  for  the  safety  of 
Eadward,  when  the  English  embassy  came  to  offer  him  the  Crown 
on  the  death  of  Harthacnut.  If  any  one  chooses  to  accept  this  . 
statement,  here  is  a  ready  way  of  accounting  for  the  other  stories 
about  the  hostages.  And  though  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  a 
son  of  Oodwine  was  ^ven  as  a  hostage  to  William  at  that  time,  it 
is  distinctly  less  unlikely  than  that  he  should  have  been  so  given 
at  the  time  of  Godwine's  return.  But  in  this  account  the  hostages 
are  not  spoken  of  again.  Harold,  sailing  to  some  place  not  men- 
tioned C  quibnsdam  caussis  navem  ingressus"),  is  driven  by  ad- 
verse winds  to  Ponthieu ;  he  is  imprisoned  by  Guy,  and  set  free  at 
the  prayer  ("  precibus**)  of  Duke  William.  The  Earl  and  the  Duke, 
according  to  this  account,  appear,  not  as  the  old  enemies  which 
Matthew  Paris  calls  them,  but  as  old  friends  ('^ab  eodem  [Willelmo] 
optim^  cognitus  [Haroldus]  in  multis  familiariter  est  habitus"). 
They  agree  at  last  that,  as  William's  cousin  King  Eadward  has  no 
heir,  Harold  shall  receive  the  Kingdom  of  England  on  condition  of 
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manyiiig  William's  daughter  and,  it  would  seem,  of  holding  the 
Kingdom  as  a  fief  of  his  father-in-law.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  ^  Ad  hoc  inter  eos  sermo  progressus  est,  ut 
quia  Edwardus  Rex  Anglorum,  consobrinus  Comitis  Willelmi, 
hseredem  non  habebat,  regnum  Anglorum  Willelmus  Haroldo  con- 
cederet  eo  tenore,  ut  filiam  ipsius  matrimonio  aociperet,  eique  per 
omnia  fideliter  [fidelis )]  exsisteret."  Harold  agrees  so  readily  that 
William,  who  did  not  easily  trust  Englishmen,  becomes  suspicious, 
and  binds  him  by  an  oath  ('*  quod  quum  promptissimb  annueret, 
ab  eodem  Anglorum  Jidem  stupectam  haherUe  ad  districta  sacra- 
menta  est  ooactus").  The  phylactery  of  Saint  Pancras,  already 
spoken  of,  is  accordingly  brought,  and  Harold  swears  on  it  '^se 
omnia,  scilicet  sicut  fuerat  postulatus,  constantissimb  se  servaturum 
et  Normannis  fidelem  affuturum." 

Now  it  is  singular  when,  after  this,  we  read  in  the  same  account 
(see  above,  p.  595)  that  Eadward  on  his  death-bed  left  the  Crown 
to  William,  and  that  Harold  usurped  it.  This  hardly  fits  in  with 
an  agreement  between  Harold  and  William  that  Harold  should 
have  the  Crown  on  certain  conditions.  But  the  account  which  this 
writer  (291)  gives  of  the  messages  between  the  two  princes  exactly 
fits  in  with  his  account  of  the  oath.  William  calls  on  Harold  to  do 
what  he  has  promised  to  do  ("ut  sacramentorum  in  Normannifi 
gestorum  reminiscens,  foedus  quod  juraverat  persolveret "),  that  is, 
doubtless,  to  marry  his  daughter  and  do  homage  for  the  Kingdom. 
Harold's  answer  is  that  he  has  no  need  of  any  kind  of  connexion  or 
intercourse  with  the  Normans,  and  will  therefore  not  perform  his 
oath  ("remandat  Haroldus  Normannorum  societatem  non  esse 
Anglis  necessariam,  et  ideb  nullum  ei  juramentum  persolvere, 
nullum  cum  eo  consortium  habere  ").  Of  resigning  the  Kingdom 
there  is  not  a  word. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  know  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Hyde  writer.  His  accounts  are  often  strange  and  incredible,  and 
contradicted  by  better  authorities.  But  they  are  always  independent. 
The  writer  is  no  servile  copyist.  He  followed  independent  tradi- 
tions and  exercised  an  independent  judgement  of  his  own.  His 
statements  therefore  have  a  certain  value.  And  in  this  case  they 
have  more  value  than  usual,  as,  though  his  prejudices  are  strongly 
Norman,  his  story  points  to  a  tradition  quite  different  firom  the 
received  Norman  version. 
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Puttiug  then  together  the  hints  of  these  vftrioas  writers,  com- 
bined with  the  probability  of  the  caae,  I  am  led  to  the  view  which 
I  have  suggested  in  the  text.  Harold's  oath  was  primarily  an 
oath  to  marry  William's  daughter,  and  this  oath,  or  perhaps  his 
knighthood,  was  accompanied  by  an  act  of  homage  to  William.  He 
became  his  "  satelles  "  in  the  language  of  William  of  Poitiers,  his 
"  homo  '*  in  the  language  of  Orderic.  I  have  shown  in  the  text 
how  vague  and  lax  were  the  obligations  thereby  incurred.  But 
such  an  act  obviously  lay  open  to  many  interpretations.  Harold 
would  doubtless  hold  that  whatever  obligations  were  imposed  either 
by  gratitude  or  by  formal  vassalage  would  be  amply  fulfilled  by 
his  services  in  the  Breton  war  and  by  continued  friendly  relations 
with  Normandy.  But  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  William  to 
magnify  the  simple  obligation  of  homage  into  a  promise  to  hold 
the  English  Crown  in  fief  or  to  make  it  over  to  William  himself. 
Out  of  such  a  groundwork  as  this  the  elaborate  Norman  story 
could  easily  grow  up.  But  if  Harold  expressly  promised  all  that 
William  of  Poitiers  makes  him  promise,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter  could  ever,  in  so 
many  versions  of  the  tale,  including  some  distinctly  favourable  to 
the  Norman  side,  have  usurped  the  place  which  would  have 
properly  belonged  to  the  more  important  engagements  about  the 
Kingdom. 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  wind  up  this  part  of  my  subject 
with  the  most  wonderful  tale  of  all,  that  with  which  Gervase  of 
Tilbury  amused  the  Imperial  leisure  of  Otto  the  Fourth.  I  will 
give  only  a  summary,  referring  the  reader  to  the  original  of  the 
*'  Otia  Imperialia,"  Decisio  Secunda,  cap.  xx.,  which  will  be  found 
in  Leibnitz'  collection  of  Brunswick  historians,  vol.  i.  p.  945. 

The  holy  King  Eadward  left  as  his  heir  his  nephew  Harold,  a 
prince  whose  virtues  are  set  forth  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  In 
his  boyhood  he  had  been  sent  by  his  uncle  for  education  to  Nor- 
mandy, according  to  the  use  of  the  English  nobles,  who  commonly 
sent  their  sons  into  France,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  lay  aside 
the  barbarism  of  their  native  tongue.  The  reigning  Duke  had  a 
bastard  son  named  William,  who  was  brought  up  as  his  heir.  The 
two  lads  formed  a  boyish  friendship,  and  promised  to  marry  each 
other's  sisters.     King  Eadward  and  the  unnamed  Norman  Duke 
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die  about  the  same  time ;  Harold  succeeds  his  uncle  in  England, 
and  William,  after  some  opposition,  succeeds  his  &iher  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  new  Duke  sends  a  message  to  the  new  King,  calling 
on  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  by  an  exchange  of  sisters.  Harold  haa 
now  no  mind  for  either  marriage,  but  his  own  marriage  with  Wil- 
liam's sister  is  brought  about  by  an  accident.  The  King  of  the 
English  sets  out  with  a  few  companions  on  a  yachting  expedition. 
Stress  of  weather  drives  him  to  Flanders — ^we  should  surely  read 
that,  intending  to  go  to  Flanders,  he  was  driven  to  Normandy — 
there  he  pretends  that  he  is  come  to  carry  out  his  promise  as  to  both 
marriages.  He  does  marry  the  Duke's  sister,  and  takes  her  with 
him  to  England,  and  again  promises  to  send  his  own  sister  to  the 
Duke.  Once  at  home  again,  he  neglects  his  promise,  and,  puffed  up 
with  pride,  he  invades  Scotland  and  defeats  the  Scots  in  a  stoutly 
contested  battle.  Directly  after  this,  he  hears  that  William  has 
landed  in  the  south  of  England,  and  hastens  to  attack  him.  The 
Normans,  few  in  number  and  fearing  Harold's  prowess,  defend 
themselves  with  a  dyke.  But  God,  who  can  conquer  by  few  as 
well  as  by  many,  overthrows  the  proud  English,  whose  King  is 
either  killed  or  escapes  by  flight.  William  then  marches  on  Lon- 
don, marries  Harold's  sister,  and  reigns  over  England  by  virtue  of 
the  marriage. 

This  is  altogether  the  wildest  of  all  the  tales  that  I  have  come 
across.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  all  its  blunders,  anachronisms, 
and  confusions.  The  most  amusing  perhaps  is  the  story  of  Harold's 
youthful  sojourn  in  Normandy.  This  is  evidently  a  confusion 
between  Harold  and  Eadward,  and  the  reason  which  is  given  must 
be  one  which  belonged  to  Gkrvase's  own  day  rather  than  to  Ead- 
ward^s.  But  even  this  amazing  fable  is  worth  a  moment's  thought, 
as  it  shows  how  strong  the  tradition  was  that  some  question  about  a 
marriage  of  some  kind  or  other  was  the  primary  ground  of  quarrel 
between  Harold  and  William. 

lY.  I  have  given  in  the  text  as  the  probable  date  of  Harold's 
visit  to  Normandy  the  only  date  which  seems  possible,  namely  1064. 
Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  226  et  seqq.),  who  rejects  the  story  altogether, 
enlarges  on  the  varying  statements  as  to  the  date.  The  earliest 
accounts  give  no  date ;  some  seem  to  place  it  very  soon  after  the 
death  of  Godwine,  others,  sometimes  indeed  the  same,  place  it  very 
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soon  before  the  death  of  Eadward.  The  writers  seem  not  to  have 
stopped  to  think  that  these  two  events  were  thirteen  years  apart. 
Mr.  St.  John  says,' very  troly,  though  with  a  curious  confusion  of 
the  respective  dates  and  values  of  his  authors, 

"  Bromton,  p.  947,  places  it  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward, that  is,  A.D.  1056 ;  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Roger 
of  Wendover  in  a.d.  1059;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  a.d.  1063; 
Banulph  Higden,  iii.  283,  in  1064  ;  Hoveden,  Malmesbury,  Hem- 
ingford,  Wace,  Simeon  of  Durham,  run  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  chronology  from  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of 
Ckxlwin  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  death  of  Edward, 
so  little  possible  did  they  find  it  to  give  any  stability  or  coherence 
to  their  fable.** 

He  then  goes  on ; 

*'  Modem  historians,  discovering  insuperable  objections  to  all  the 
earlier  dates,  imagine  there  are  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
adjudging  the  voyage  to  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign.  The 
selection  seems  unfortunate.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  against 
Gonan  the  com  is  said  to  have  been  almost  ripe  in  the  fields,  which 
in  Bretagne  is  never  the  case  till  towards  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September.  Now  from  the  most  unimpeachable  of  all 
testimonies,  we  know  that  Harold  was  in  Wales  during  the  summer 
of  AD.  1065,  overlooking  the  erection  of  the  hunting-palace  which 
he  undertook  to  build  for  the  pleasure  of  his  brother-in-law.  We 
may  infer,  though  it  is  not  stated,  that  Harold  left  Wales  sometime 
before  the  end  of  August,  because  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
Garadoc,  son  of  the  murdered  king  Qriffith,  whose  widow  Harold 
had  married,  exterminated  the  earl's  workmen,  and  put  a  period  to 
the  construction  of  the  palace.  Immediately  after  this,  that  is, 
early  in  September,  the  insurrection  took  place  in  Northumbria, 
when  Harold  was  at  hand,  ready  at  the  King^s  request  to  n^otiate 
with  the  rebels  at  Northampton. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  occurrences  of  a.d.  1065,  it  seems  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  an  unoccupied  interval  lying  between 
midsummer  and  autumn  long  enough  to  admit  of  our  crowding  into 
it  all  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  during  Harold's 
imprisonment  at  Ponthieu  and  forced  detention  in  Normandy." 

These  arguments  are,  I  think,  decisive  against  1065.  Mr.  St  John 
places  the  Northumbrian  revolt  in  September  instead  of  in  October ; 
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still  the  English  events  of  the  autumn  of  1065  hardly  leave  time  for 
Harold's  captivity  at  Beaurain,  his  sojourn  at  Rouen,  and  his  war- 
fare in  Britanny.  But  Higden's  date  of  1064  seems  open  to  no 
objection.  Florence  (see  vol  ii.  p.  474)  certainly  carries  the  Welsh 
war  into  that  year;  but  the  Chronicles  leave  it  an  absolute  blank. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  conunit  myself  to 
the  date  or  to  anything  else.  Mr.  St.  John's  arguments,  though  often 
expressed  with  needless  violence,  have  throughout  great  weight  as 
against  the  details  of  the  story.  But  I  still  think  that  the  story 
must  have  had  some  groundwork  of  truth,  and  I  have  tried  to 
show  what  that  groundwork  may  have  been. 

y.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question,  how  far  Harold's 
obligations  to  William,  whatever  they  were,  were  known  in  Eng^- 
land  either  before  or  after  Eadward's  death.  But  this  is  a  point 
on  which  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  guide  us.  I  know  of  no 
writer  who  has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject,  except  the  romantic 
Biographer  of  Harold,  whom  I  have  quoted  in  p.  601. 

I  have  thus  done  what  I  could  to  throw  light  on  the  most 
perplexing  question  in  my  history,  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  in  all  history.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  thought 
to  have  only  made  what  was  before  dark  darker  still.  But  no  one 
can  conceive  how  thick  the  darkness  really  is  except  by  groping  in 
it,  as  I  have  done,  in  his  own  person. 


NOTE  S.    p.  221. 

The  ^lfoyva  op  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

There  is  no  representation  in  the  whole  of  the  Tapestry  which  is 
more  thoroughly  puzzling  than  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text  (pi.  4), 
with  its  legend  "  Ubi  unus  clericus  et  -^ifgyva."  Who  is  the  lady, 
bearing  a  purely  English  name,  who  is  thus  suddenly  introduced, 
seemingly  at  the  gate  of  William's  palace,  with  no  apparent  reference 
to  anything  before  or  after?  One  would  naturally  look  for  the 
figure  of  William's  wife  or  daughter  in  such  a  position,  rather 
than  for  that  of  any  other  woman.  Harold's  promise  to  marry 
William's  daughter,  which  is  so  prominently  dwelt  upon  in  every 
other  version  of  the  story,  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the  Tapestry, 
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unless  this  place  has  reference  to  it.  But  how  could  William's 
wife  or  William's  daughter  be  described  by  the  familiar  English 
proper  name  ^Ifgifu  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  chance  is  there 
that  any  Englishwoman,  really  bearing  the  name  of  iElfgifu,  could 
be  present  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  such  a  moment  ?  And  if 
any  such  ^Ifgifu  really  was  there,  what  bearing  had  her  presence 
on  the  general  course  of  the  story,  so  as  to  account  for  the  pro- 
minent position  thus  given  to  her  ? 

Some  of  these  difficulties  naturally  struck  the  very  earliest 
commentators  on  the  Tapestry,  and  from  their  days  to  ours  a  series 
of  the  wildest  conjectures  have  been  poured  forth  with  regard  to 
the  "iEl^gyva"  in  question.  The  matter  is  treated  of  by  Lancelot 
(M6moires  de  FAcaddmie,  viii.  612),  by  De  la  Rue  and  his  translator 
Mr.  Donee  (ArchsBologia,  xviL  100),  by  Mr.  Amyot  (ArchsBologia^ 
xix.  199),  by  De  la  Rue  again  in  his  Appendix  of  1824  (Recherches 
sur  la  Tapisserie,  p.  53),  by  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  (p.  1 9),  by  Dr. 
Bruce  (p.  53),  and  lastly  by  Mr.  Planch^  (Journal  of  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  1867,  p.  142).  The  strange  thing  is  that 
several  of  these  writers  seem  not  to  have  understood  that  iElfgifu 
is  simply  a  very  common  English  name,  but  to  have  fancied  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  title,  meaning  Queen  or  Princess.  Their  stimibling- 
block  was  the  double  name  of  Eadward's  mother,  ^'iElfgifu-Enmia»" 
in  which  formula  Lancelot  argued  that  Mlfgiju  was  equivalent  to 
Hlodfdige.  Any  one  who  turns  to  the  passages  which  I  have 
referred  to  will  find  a  great  number  of  guesses,  some  of  which 
refute  themselves,  while  others  are  refuted  by  other  writers  in  the 
dispute.  *'  iElfgyva"  has  been  identified  with  the  Duchess  Matilda, 
with  her  daughter  Adeliza,  with  Harold's  sister  Eadgyth  and  his 
wife  Ealdgyth,  while  some  have  taken  the  trouble  to  show  that  she 
cannot  be  either  iElfgifii-Emma  or  '^  the  other  jElfgifu"  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  453).  What  it  is  that  iElfgyva  and  the  clerk  are  doing  no  one 
seems  to  know  for  certain,  neither  can  I  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter.  Out  of  all  this  mass  I  will  only,  by  way  of  relaxation, 
quote  Mr.  Bolton  Gomey's  remarks,  as  at  once  the  most  curious 
and  the  least  generally  accessible. 

'^  William  promised  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  on  Harold. 
She  is  represented  beneath  the  inscription  ^lfgtva  —  but 
Elfgiva  was  not  her  name.  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I.  of 
Normandy,  and  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  sometimes 
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called  by  the  Saxon  annalists  E^fgiva  Emma.  Blfgiva  therefore^ 
ijohatever  uje  read  in  Florence  of  Woreeeter,  seems  to  have  been  an 
appellation  of  honour^  and  may  have  been  understood  as  sach  hj 
the  Saxons  Ba/yeusains.  If  so,  why  was  the  name  of  the  betrothed 
omitted)  Gould  it  not  be  ascertained,  or  was  it  deemed  super- 
fluous 1  I  apprehend  the  latter  to  have  been  the  case ;  she  was  the 
DAMV  par  exeeUenee — she  was  buried  and  was  annually  com- 
memoroited  at  Bayeux." 

We  may  infer  then,  First,  that  the  Saxon  language  was  spoken 
at  Bayeux  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  date  to  which  Mr.  Comey 
assigns  the  Tapestry;  Secondly,  that  in  the  Saxon  language  of 
Bayeux  jElfgyva  meant  "Lady;'*  Thirdly,  that  one  particular 
daughter  of  William  was  known,  distinctively  and  familiarly,  as 
<"  the  i£lfgyya ;"  Fourthly,  that  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  understood  Old- 
English  better  than  Florence  of  Worcester. 

Now  leaving  all  wild  conjectures,  let  us  try  and  see  what  really 
suggests  itself  about  this  obscure  matter.  The  Tapestry  represents 
a  woman  named  JSl%ifii  as  being  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  the 
moment  of  Harold's  coming  thither.  Who  was  shel  We  may 
put  aside  Matilda  and  all  other  women  who  never  were,  or  could 
have  been,  called  ^Ifgifu.  We  may  put  aside  all  those  women 
who  were  named  ^Ifgifu  but  who  were  dead  and  buried  at  the 
time.  But  of  all  the  women  named  .Mfgifu  who  were  living  at  the 
time,  which  could  have  been  in  William's  palace  at  that  particular 
moment  9  Several  guesses  have  occurred  to  me  at  different  times. 
They  are  mere  guesses,  of  no  more  value  than  the  guesses  of  other 
writers.  They  are  all,  I  allow,  improbable  guesses,  but  I  think 
that  they  have  the  advantage  over  some  other  guesses  of  not 
being  absolutely  impossible. 

I.  In  my  second  volume  (p.  629)  I  threw  out,  half  in  jest,  the 
suggestion  that  ^Elfgifu,  the  name  assumed  by  Emma  on  her  mar- 
riage with  iEthelred,  was  the  name  usually  assumed  by  foreign 
women  who  married  English  husbands.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
is  really  something  in  this  ?  Is  it  possible  that  William's  daughter, 
if  she  had  married  Harold,  would  have  had  to  change  her  name  to 
iElfgifu  ?  Is  it  possible  that  she  is  here  called  uElfgifu  prolepti- 
cally,  perhaps  sarcastically  ?  This  is,  I  grant,  very  far-fetched  and 
unlikely,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible.     We  should 
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certainlj  expect  the  Tapestry  to  contain  some  reference  to  the  in- 
tended marriage  between  Harold  and  William's  daughter.  We 
should  certainly  expect  to  find  William's  daughter,  rather  than  any 
other  girl  or  woman,  represented  where  we  find  iElfgifu  repre* 
sented.  And  here  is  a  way,  however  far-fetched,  in  which  it  is  just 
possible  she  might  be  called  i£lfgifn. 

2.  ^Ifgifu  was  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  629)  the  name  of  the  widow  of 
JSl%ar,  the  mother  of  Harold's  wife  Ealdgyth.  According  to  some 
accounts,  she  was  of  Norman  birth.  Could  she  have  been  living  or 
visiting  in  Normandy  at  this  time  ?  And  can  her  introduction  have 
any  reference  to  Harold's  marriage  with  her  daughter  9 

3.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  second  volume  (p.  554)  the  proba^ 
bility  that  Harold  had  a  sister  of  the  name  of  i£lfgifu,  and  that  she 
must  have  been  the  sister  whom  Harold  (Eadmer,  p.  5  ;  Sim.  Dun. 
1066)  promised,  as  part  of  his  oath,  to  give  in  marriage  to  one 
of  William's  nobles.  Is  it  possible  that  she  was  in  Normandy 
at  this  time?  K  Harold's  voyage  really  was,  as  I  believe  it  to 
have  been,  a  mere  yachting  expedition,  he  may  very  well  have 
been  accompanied  by  his  sister,  as  well  as  by  his  brother  and  his 
nephew.  If  it  should  be  asked  how  ^Ifgifu  came  to  be  in  William's 
palace  while  her  brother  was  still  a  captive  at  Beaurain,  it  may  be 
answered  that  even  Guy  may  not  have  pressed  his  right  of  wreck 
so  £Eur  as  to  imprison  a  woman,  and  that  it  is  certain  that  one  or 
more  of  Harold's  party  escaped  Guy's  clutches,  if  only  to  carry  the 
news  of  his  imprisonment  to  William  (see  above,  p.  224).  If  there- 
fore Harold  was  accompanied  by  his  sister,  it  is  quite  possible  she 
might  find  her  way  to  Rouen  before  he  did.  I  throw  this  out 
as  a  mere  conjecture,  and  it  certainly  has  its  difficulties  about  it, 
but  every  explanation  of  this  puzzling  group  must  be  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  it  certainly  strikes  me  that  this  conjecture  has  less  of 
difficulty  about  it  than  some  of  the  others. 

Whomever  we  fix  upon  as  the  iEl%ifn  of  the  Tapestry,  it  is  still 
by  no  means  clear  what  is  happening  between  her  and  the  clerk,  or 
why  the  incident  should  receive  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  pictured 
story.  Like  the  introduction  of  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard,  there 
IB  evidently  an  allusion  to  some  fact  which  was  perfectly  well  known 
at  the  time,  but  of  which  no  other  record  has  been  preserved.  As 
such,  it  is  another  witness  to  the  contemporary  date,  and  thereby  to 
the  authority,  of  the  Tapestry. 
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NOTE  T.   p.  229. 
The  Breton  Campaign  of  William  and  Harold. 

Our  only  detailed  accounts  of  this  campaign  come  from  William 
of  Poitiers  and  the  Tapestry.  Between  these  two  both  Lord  Lyttelton 
(i.  354)  and  Mr.  Planchd  (145)  see  a  distinct  contradiction;  only 
Lord  Lyttelton  assumes  that  the  Tapestry  must  be  wrong  because 
it  contradicts  William  of  Poitiers,  while  Mr.  Planchd  assumes  that 
William  of  Poitiers  must  be  wrong  because  he  contradicts  the 
Tapestry.  But  there  b  really  no  distinct  contradiction  between  the 
two  authorities  ;  their  accounts  may  easily  be  reconciled,  if  we  only 
suppose  a  somewhat  remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of  William  of 
Poitiers. 

WUliam  tells  us  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  deliver 
Dol,  which  was  held  on  Duke  William's  behalf  by  Rhiwallon,  and 
that  Conan  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Norman  army.  He  gives 
no  details  of  any  further  progress  of  William  and  Harold  in 
Britanny,  though  he  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  as  to  what  passed 
between  William  and  Ehiwallon.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Rennes 
or  of  Dinan,  the  two  other  places  represented  in  the  Tapestry. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Tapestry  (pL  5)  which  at  all  contradicts 
this  account  of  what  happened  at  Dol.  William's  approach  to  the 
city  is  clearly  not  a  hostile  approach.  The  Duke  himself  and  those 
immediately  about  him  are  not  even  in  armour.  There  are  no 
defenders  on  the  walls,  such  as  we  presently  see  at  Dinan.  The 
l^;end  is  simply  "  Venerunt  ad  Dol/'  while  in  the  other  case  it  is 
<<  Pugnant  contra  Dinautes."  But  on  the  other  side  Conan  and  his 
host  are  running  away — '*  Conan  fiigft  vertit."  I  do  not  profess  to 
explain  the  intentions  of  the  man  who  is  letting  himself  down  by 
a  rope  from  the  walL 

Thus  far  the  Tapestry  and  the  Archdeacon  exactly  agree.  The 
Tapestry  also  does  not,  as  Mr.  Flanchd  understands  it,  make 
William  pursue  Conan  to  Bennes.  Bennes — "  Bednes  *' — is  indeed 
introduced  in  the  Tapestry,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  story ;  the 
city  is  represented  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other  subjects,  and 
certainly  no  one  is  made  to  pursue  the  flying  Bretons.  Rennes  is 
simply  brought  in  as  a  kind  of  indication  of  the  point  to  which 
Conan  fled. 
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The  story  of  the  si^e  of  Dinan  belongs  wholly  to  the  Tapestry. 
It  is  certamly  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  should  leave  out  all 
mention  of  so  considerable  an  exploit,  but  the  difficulty  is  a  good 
deal  lessened  if  we  accept  Wace's  statement  (see  p.  230)  that 
Harold  accompanied  William  on  more  than  one  raid  into  Britanny. 
That  a  siege  of  Dinan  really  is  intended,  and  not  a  siege  of  Bennes, 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all. 


NOTE  U.    p.  259. 
The  Embassies  exchanged  between  William  and  Habold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  Harold's  oath  naturally  lead  to 
statements  equally  different  as  to  the  messages  which,  after  Harold's 
election,  were  exchanged  between  him  and  William.  Whatever 
Harold  had  promised,  that  William  demanded,  and  whatever 
William  demanded,  that  Harold  refused.  We  thus  get  a  set  of 
statements  differing  exactly  as  the  other  set  of  statements  differ. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  incidentally  to  several  of  them. 
I  will  now  try  to  put  them  together  in  order. 

Of  the  purely  Norman  authorities,  the  Tapestry  is  silent. 
William  of  Poitiers  does  not  directly  speak  of  any  messages  between 
the  rivals  till  after  William's  landing  in  England  (i  28-131;  see 
above,  p.  430).  But  there  is  a  passage  further  on  which  seems  to 
imply  an  earlier  message.  This  is  when  the  Archdeacon  breaks 
forth  into  that  wonderful  panegyric  on  his  master  (145)  which 
follows  his  account  of  William's  coronation ; 

^  Hie  [Willelmus]  ne  Heraldum  vellet  occubuisse.  Immb  voluit 
patris  Godwini  potentiam  illi  ampliare,  et  natam  suam,  Impera- 
toris  thalamo  dignissimam,  in  matiimonium,  tU  /tiercU  poUicituSy 
tradere." 

This  clearly  implies  that  an  offer  of  the  Earldom  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  perhaps  of  something  greater,  together  with  the  hand  of 
William's  daughter,  had  been  twice  made  by  William  to  Harold. 
The  first  time  is  of  course  at  the  taking  of  the  oath ;  the  second 
time  must  be  in  some  message  sent  before  the  expedition.  For  the 
messages  exchanged  after  William's  landing  are  given  at  length, 
and  they  contain  no  such  terms.      And  an  offer  of  William's 
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daughter  could  then  at  least  have  been  nothing  but  sheer  mockery. 
By  that  time,  at  all  eyents,  Harold  was  married  to  Ealdgyth. 

William  of  Jumi^es  (yii.  31)  has  an  account  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  implied  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers.  The 
Duke,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  news  of  Harold's  election,  sends 
messengers  to  remind  him  to  keep  his  oath.  The  terms  of  the 
oath,  according  to  him,  were  that  William  should  be  King,  Harold 
having  half  the  Kingdom  and  William's  daughter.  His  words 
are, 

"  Ad  quem  [Heraldum]  Dux  protiniis  legatos  direxit,  hortans  ut 
ab  h&c  insanid  resipisceret,  et  fidem  quam  juramento  spoponderat 
condignft  subjectione  servaret.  At  ille  non  soli!un  hoc  audire  con- 
tempsit,  veriim  omnem  Anglorum  gentem  ab  illo  infideliter  avertif 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  account  of  Gruffydd  and  Ealdgyth 
which  I  quoted  in  vol.  ii  p.  630. 

Orderic  does  not  mention  the  message.  The  Roman  de  Rou 
(w.  1 1 066- 1 1075)  speaks  of  several  messages; 

**  Willame  li  nuuida  Bovent,  Ne  il  tern  ne  H  reodreit, 

K*il  li  tenist  son  aerement,  Et  Will^alme  le  desfia, 

E  Henut  li  manda  vilment,  £  deefiance  li  maDda ; 

K^  ne  fereit  por  li  n^ient,  E  Heraut  toz  terns  reponeit 

Ne  n  sa  fiUe  ne  prendreit,  Ke  nnle  rien  mez  ne  creimeit." 

Here  the  terms  of  William's  messages  are  not  given,  but  they 
may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  Harold's  answer.  These  terms, 
and  also  the  mention  of  more  messages  than  one,  seem  on  the  whole 
to  fall  in  with  the  account  given  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  (see  above,  p.  671).  Harold  there  makes 
this  answer,  of  which  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  clause  about 
the  castle  and  well  of  Dover; 

*'  Soror  mea,  quam  juxta  condictum  expetis,  mortua  est  Quod 
si  corpus  ejus,  quale  nunc  est,  vult  Comes  habere,  mittam,  ne  judicer 
sacramentum  violdsse  quod  feci.  Castellum  Dofris  et  in  eo  puteum 
aquie,  licet  nesdam  cui,  ut  vobis  convenit,  explevi." 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  passages  which  I  have  already  quoted 
(pp.  262,  264),  in  which  Harold  declares  his  inability  either  to  de- 
cline the  Kingdom  which  was  offered  to  him  or  to  marry  a  foreign . 
woman  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.     William  then  sends  a 
second  message  (see  above,  p.  260),  of  which  the  tone  is  greatly 
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lowered.  He  now  only  asks  that,  if  Harold  will  do  nothing  else 
that  he  has  promised  to  do,  he  will  at  least  marry  his 
daughter.  ''Alioquin,"  he  continues,  ''se  promissam  regni  suc- 
oessionem  armis  sibi  vindicaturum  proculdubib  sciret  At  ipse 
[Haroldus]  nee  illud  quidem  se  facere  velle,  nee  hoc  formidare 
respondit." 

It  will  be  easily  seen  how  completely  this  agrees  with  the  account 
in  the  Roman  de  Bou,  except  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  en- 
gagement about  Harold's  sister,  which  Wace  does  not  mention  at 
all.  The  statement  about  her  death  seems  to  me  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  genuineness,  as  it  is  not  a  thing  which  anybody  would  take  the 
trouble  to  invent.  And  it  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  this  ex- 
plains the  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  makes 
Harold  say  that  the  daughter  of  William  whom  he  had  promised  to 
marry  was  dead  (see  above,  p.  660).  In  this  statement  he  stands 
quite  alone,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he  confounded  the  two 
marriage  engagements,  and  that  the  death  of  William's  daughter  is 
really  a  reproduction  of  the  death  of  Harold's  sister.  The  rest  of 
William  of  Malmesbury's  story,  and  the  constitutional  doctrine  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Harold,  I  have  mentioned  abready  in  the  text  and 
notes.     See  above,  pp.  262-265. 

The  version  of  the  Hyde  writer  I  have  abready  given  at  p.  692. 

In  Benoit's  account  (36732-36757)  the  Kingdom  alone  is  dwelt 
upon.  He  had  mentioned  the  marriage  (36622  et  seqq.),  but  he 
seems  to  look  on  the  marriage  of  Adeliza  as  something  volunteered 
by  William  after  the  oath,  not  as  part  of  the  oath  itself. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  to  quote  the  accounts  of 
any  later  writer. 


NOTE  W.  p.  286. 

William's  Coukcius  and  Nbootiatiovs. 

Two  points  of  some  difficulty  meet  us  here.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  chronology  of  the  different  embassies  and 
assemblies  which  WilUam  used  to  put  forward  his  claim ;  doubts 
may  also  be  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Norman  Assemblies 
which  he  consulted.    To  fix  the  exact  chronology  seems  hopeless ; 
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as  I  said  in  the  text,  several  negotiations  were  most  likely  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  And  the  writer  who  ought  to  be  our  best 
authority,  William  of  Poitiers,  is  now,  as  usual,  very  careless  about 
the  order  of  events,  arranging  them  not  so  much  according  to  the 
almanac  as  according  to  any  arrangement  which  may  best  suit 
his  rhetoric.  Two  distinct  questions  however  arise.  First,  Did 
the  Assembly  which  William  of  Malmesbuiy  places  at  Lillebonne 
meet  before  or  after  the  gift  of  the  consecrated  banner  by  the 
Pope  ?  Secondly,  Was  the  English  expedition  discussed  in  one  or 
in  two  Norman  Assemblies  ) 

On  the  first  point,  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  238)  distinctly 
puts  the  Lillebonne  Assembly  after  the  receipt  of  the  banner; 
^^Perpensis  apud  se  utrimque  partibus,  Papa  vexillum  in  omen 
regni  Willehno  contradidit ;  quo  ille  accepto,  conventum  magnatum 
apud  Lillebona  fecit,  super  negotio  singulorum  sententias  scisci- 
tatu&"  Wace,  on  the  other  hand  (11436),  places  the  embassy  to 
the  Pope  last  of  all,  after  all  the  other  negotiations. 

On  the  second  point,  Wace  ( 1 1 1 20  et  seqq.)  is  the  only  writer  who 
distinctly  marks  the  two  assemblies,  first,  a  small  body  of  select 
counsellors  who  recommend  the  gathering  of  a  larger  assembly, 
and  secondly,  the  lai^er  assembly  of  the  whole  baronage  of  Nor- 
mandy which  is  gathered  according  to  their  recommendation. 
The  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  would  seem  to  imply  one 
assembly  only. 

Let  us  see  whether  anything  can  be  got  out  of  William  of 
Poitiers  to  strengthen  either  view.  Having  recorded  (p.  121) 
Harold's  accession  after  his  own  fashion,  he  tells  us  of  a  council 
held  by  William,  in  which  many  of  his  chief  men  dissuaded  him  fix)m 
the  undertaking  as  being  one  too  great  for  the  power  of  Normandy 
("Dux  Willelmus,  habitS  cum  suis  consultatione,  armis  injuriam 
ulcisci^  armis  h»reditatem  reposcere  decrevit;  tametsi  complures 
majorum  id  ingenios^  dissuaderent,  ut  rem  nimis  arduam,  Nor- 
manni»  viribus  longe  majorem**).  He  then  enlarges  on  the 
number  of  wise  and  illustrious  men  whom  Normandy  then  con- 
tained, and  gives  a  list  of  them,  which  differs  in  one  or  two  names 
only  from  the  list  which  Wace  gives  of  the  former  and  smaller 
council.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  ships^ 
the  pouring  in  of  foreign  soldiers,  the  delay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dive.     Then,  and   not  before,  we  read  of  the  embassies  to  the 
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Qerman  King,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  the  Danes.  Then  comes 
the  tale  about  Harold's  spies,  which  is  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  arguments  against  the  expedition,  which  read  very  much  like 
Wace's  account  of  the  assembly  of  Lillebonne,  and  which  I  have  not 
scrupled  (see  p.  294)  to  transfer  to  that  gathering.  One  of  them 
is  that  the  ships,  though  seemingly  already  collected  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dive,  could  not  be  got  together  or  supplied  with  crews  within 
the  appointed  space  of  a  year.  The  Duke  then  makes  a  speech  in 
answer,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  waiting  in  vain  for  the  south 
wind  at  the  Dive,  sails  for  Saint  Valery. 

In  a  tale  told  in  this  way  there  is  clearly  no  regard  paid  to 
chronology.  The  facts  are  much  the  same  as  the  facts  in  Wace, 
but  as  to  their  order  nothing  can  be  made  out.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  several  other  incidents  in  the  history,  as  the  comet 
and  some  points  in  the  engagements  between  William  and  Harold, 
are  (see  pp.  643,  687,  701)  recorded  or  alluded  to  by  William  of 
Poitiers  in  places  still  more  distant  from  their  chronological  order. 
The  short  account  in  William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  31-34)  proves 
hardly  anything.  The  events  which  he  records  come  in  this  order ; 
the  message  to  Harold;  the  coming  of  Tostig;  the  death  of 
Conan ;  the  preparation  and  voyage  of  William.  Orderic  (492-494) 
is  fuller.  He  begins  with  the  coming  of  Tostig,  to  whose  sugges- 
tion he  seems  to  attribute  the  gathering  of  the  Assembly  (see 
P-  3^3)-  S^  ^is^  ^^  persons  consulted  is  the  list  in  William  of 
Poitiers,  with  a  few  names  added.  Then  comes  the  embassy  to 
Eome  and  the  gift  of  the  banner.  Then  comes  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Tostig  against  England^  followed  by  WilUam's  own 
preparations.  Orderic  then,  after  his  custom,  leaves  the  subject  to 
talk  about  quite  other  matters.  He  comes  back  to  it  after  some 
while  (499,  500),  to  tell  of  the  Norwegian  invasion  of  England, 
of  the  delay  of  the  Norman  ships  at  the  Dive,  of  William's  final 
voyage  and  all  that  followed  it. 

The  short  and  inadequate  account  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  761,  762)  is  of  some  importance,  because  part  of  it  is 
clearly  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  the  account  in  Wace.  He 
tells  us  that  William  held  an  Assembly,  and  that  his  fleet  after- 
wards met  at  Saint  Valery.  He  says  nothing  about  any  embassies 
at  all.  But  he  is  the  only  writer  besides  Wace  who  makes  any 
special  mention  of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  though  the  way  in  which 
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he  tells  the  story  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  told 
in  the  Boman  de  Rou.     See  p.  297. 

The  evidence  being  in  this  state,  I  thought  that  I  might  safely 
follow  Wace.  His  account  of  the  two  assemblies  is  fall  and  dear,  and 
it  derives  a  sort  of  incidental  support  from  William  of  Poitiers  and 
Heniy  of  Huntingdon.  The  former  seems  in  a  manner  to  imply 
that  there  were  two  assemblies,  though  he  puts  the  second  out  of 
its  place.  Following  Wace  thus  far,  I  have  also  followed  him  in 
placing  the  Assembly  at  Lillebonne  before  the  receipt  of  the  banner 
from  Rome,  though  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  asserts  the  exact  con- 
traiy.  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  which  drder  he  thinks 
the  more  probable.  The  approval  of  the  Pope  would  of  course  be 
likely  to  tell  with  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Assembly.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  point  for  William  to  be  sure  of 
the  support  of  his  own  Duchy  before  he  applied  to  the  Pope.  It 
would  be  hardly  like  the  wisdom  of  William  to  ask,  or  like  the 
wisdom  of  Hildebrand  to  grant,  a  blessing  on  an  undertaking  which 
might  easily  Ml  through  altogether.  And  the  religious  excitement 
would  probably  tell  less  on  William's  0¥m  subjects  than  on  the 
mixed  multitude  of  Crusadeis  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts. 
But  the  question — ^not  one  of  any  great  importance — must  be  left 
an  open  one. 

As  to  the  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  the  application  to  the 
Pope  is  mentioned  in  every  account  which  tells  the  story  in  any 
detail.  It  is  in  fact  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  whole  business. 
All  accounts  again  agree  as  to  the  influx  of  foreign  soldiers  of  all 
kinds.  But  as  to  the  particular  potentates  applied  to,  our  two  fullest 
accounts  differ.  William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  the  applications  to 
Germany  and  Denmark,  Wace  of  those  to  France  and  Flanders. 
There  is  here  no  contradiction.  The  object  of  William  of  Poitiers 
was  to  exalt  his  hero,  and  his  own  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with 
Imperial  ideas.  The  distant  embassies,  above  all  the  embassy  to 
the  future  Fmperor,  were  those  which  tended  most  to  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  the  Norman  Duke;  they  were  those  therefore  on 
which  the  loyal  Archdeacon  was  most  inclined  to  dwell.  It  was 
equally  natural  that  Wace,  writing  at  a  later  time,  should  think  most 
of  those  nearer  embassies  which  ordinary  Norman  tradition  would 
be  most  likely  to  understand  and  to  remember.    His  account  of  the 
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dealings  of  William  with  the  King  of  the  French  is  straightforward 
and  probable  enough,  except  in  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  in  his  character  of  Begent.  I  have  therefore 
followed  it  in  the  text.  But  of  the  intercourse  between  William 
and  Baldwin  in  his  character  of  sovereign  of  Flanders^  Wace  has 
(11390-11432)  a  tale  which  strikes  me  as  so  purely  legendary  that 
I  did  not  venture  to  introduce  it  into  the  text  The  Duke  sends 
to  Baldwin,  who  is  spoken  of  as  his  brother-in-law,  not  as  his 
father-in-law  ("cum  od  serorge" — sororms — "et  od  ami"  in  v. 
1 1392  ;  and  again, "  vostre  seror  et  vos  nevoz"  in  w.  1 1424, 1 1425)» 
and  asks  his  help.  Baldwin  answers  that  he  must  first  know  what 
share  of  England  he  is  to  have  for  his  pains.  William,  who  'seems 
to  be  conceived  as  talking  with  Baldwin  face  to  face,  says  that  he 
must  go  home  and  consult  his  Barons,  and  that  he  will  then  send 
word  by  letter  what  the  result  is. 

'*  E  li  Dub  dist  k'Q  s'en  ireit,  E  fo  ke  I'en  li  loerreit 

A  862  Barnnz  en  parlereit.  Par  son  braf  li  remandereit.** 

Et  a  elfl  s'en  ounBeOlereit,  (ty.  11399-11403.) 

No  consultation  with  the  Barons  seems  to  follow,  but  the  Duke  does 
a  thing  which  nobody  had  ever  done  before  (*'  poiz  fist  90,  ke  ains 
ne  fist  nuB*').  He  takes  a  small  piece  of  parchment  on  which  nothing 
is  written,  then  seals  it  up  with  wax,  and  causes  to  be  written  on  the 
outside  that  the  Count  shall  have  such  part  of  England  as  is  stated 
in  the  inside  of  the  letter. 

"  De  parehemin  prist  nn  petit  Et  en  la  coe  fist  esoriro, 

K'il  ni  ont  leitre  ne  esorit,  Ke  d'Engleterre  tant  areit 

Tot  Toi  le  s^ela  en  dre,  Comme  li  brief  dedenz  diaeit.** 

(w.  XI406-11411.) 

The  packet  is  sent  to  Baldwin  by  a  cunning  varlet  {*'  vaslet  enlo- 
(onez ")  ;  the  Count  breaks  the  seal,  looks  inside — seemingly  he 
could  read — ^finds  nothing,  and  shows  it  to  the  varlet  The  varlet 
then  says  that  there  is  nothing  there  and  that  Baldwin  shall  have 
nothing.  The  honours  which  the  Duke  was  seeking  would  belong 
to  Baldwin's  sister  and  nephews.  If  Baldwin  had  joined  in  the 
enterprise  no  one  would  have  gained  more  by  it  than  himself.  Aa 
it  was,  William  would  with  Qod's  help  conquer  England  for  himself 
without  help  from  Baldwin.  Wace  adds,  as  he  so  often  does^  that 
he  does  not  know  what  answer  the  Count  made. 
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The  sort  of  practical  joke  described  in  this  story  would  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  one  side  of  William's  character  (see  p.  162) 
if  one  could  only  see  the  point  of  the  joke.  But  that  point  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  very  obvious,  and  the  whole  story  seems  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  real  relations  between  William  and  Baldwin. 
See  the  note  of  Frerost,  ii.  137,  and  Taylor,  no. 


NOTE  X.  p.  300. 
Thb  Movements  of  Tobtig  after  his  Banishment. 

The  presence  of  Tostig  in  Normandy  is  asserted  by  Orderic  in 
the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text^  and  it  is  implied  in 
the  short  narrative  of  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  32),  who  simply 
says,  after  describing  Harold's  accession,  "Porro  Dux  Tosticum 
Comitem  in  Angliam  misit,  sed  militia  Heraldi  mare  servans  eum 
armis  abegit"  (see  p.  304).  William  of  Poitiers  and  Waoe  make 
no  mention  of  any  visit  of  Tostig  to  Normandy ;  they  do  not  speak 
of  him  at  all  till  they  come  to  their  ahnost  incidental  mention  of 
Harold  Hardrada's  invasion  of  England.  The  English  writers  also 
make  no  mention  of  any  visit  to  Normandy  on  Tostig's  part  He 
goes  to  Flanders  and  comes  on  his  vain  expedition  to  England  in 
May  "  from  beyond  sea"  (see  p.  324),  which  of  course  leaves  the 
matter  open  between  Normandy  and  Flanders.  Snorro  again 
knows  nothing  of  a  visit  to  Normandy,  but  takes  Tostig  (see 
p.  329)  from  Flanders  to  Denmark  by  way  of  Friesland.  I  do  not 
however  wholly  reject  the  account  of  Orderic.  The  omission  of 
Tostig's  visit  both  by  WilUam  of  Poitiers  and  the  English  writers 
is  not  at  all  hard  to  understand,  while  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
William  of  Jumidges  or  Orderic  should  have  invented  it.  Its 
omission  by  Snorro  is  still  less  surprising;  it  is  hard  indeed  to 
reconcile  his  version  with  that  in  the  English  Chronicles  even  on 
those  points  which  are  the  very  life  of  his  story. 

Orderic's  story  however  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  details.  First 
of  all,  it  involves  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  626)  the  central  mistake  of  making 
Tostig^s  banishment  follow  the  accession  of  Harold.  Secondly,  as 
A  necessary  consequence  of  this  mistake,  it  greatly  hurries  Tostig's 
movements,  making  him  go  to  Flanders,  leave  his  wife  th^re,  and 
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hasten  to  Nonnandj,  whereas  we  know  that  he  left  England  on 
November  ist,  1065,  and  stayed  with  Baldwin  the  whole  winter 
(see  vol  ii  p.  501).  Thirdly,  it  represents  Tostig^s  first  expedi- 
tion as  not  reaching  England  at  all,  whereas  we  know  that  he 
landed  and  harried  the  coast  at  several  places  (see  p.  326).  But, 
except  the  first  mistake,  which  we  know  how  to  account  for 
and  to  correct,  these  are  not  very  fatal  difficulties.  Tostig  did 
reach  England,  but  he  did  nothing  there  of  any  moment,  and  a 
foreign  writer  might  easily  speak  of  an  expedition  which  so  utterly 
missed  its  mark,  as  if  it  had  never  touched  English  ground  at  all. 
And,  small  as  the  point  is,  it  is  worth  noticing  as  an  undesigned 
coincidence  that  Orderic  makes  Tostig  set  sail  from  the  Cdtentin, 
while  the  English  Chronicler  makes  him  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
I  have  therefore  not  hesitated  to  accept  the  main  outline  of  Orderic's 
story,  and  to  represent  Tostig^s  first  expedition,  in  May,  1066,  as 
undertaken  with  at  least  the  connivance  of  William.  Tostig  must 
have  had  some  force,  Norman  or  Flemish,  adhering  to  him  during 
the  whole  time.  The  presence  of  Flemings  at  Stamfordbridge  is 
beyond  doubt.     See  p.  371. 

What  follows  next  in  Orderic  and  William  of  Jumibges  is  far 
harder  to  reconcile  with  our  0¥m  Chronicles.  They  both  make  Tostig, 
after  struggling  in  vain  against  many  winds  (''Zephyro  Notoque 
aliisque  ventis  altematim  impellentibus  angores  multos  pertulit," 
Ord.  Vit.  593  C),  make  his  way  at  last  to  Harold  Hardrada 
in  Norway.  "Post  plurimos  labores  ad  Heraldum  Begem  Nort- 
wigenarum,  qui  Harafagh  cognominabatur,  accessit,*'  says  Orderic. 
So  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  32)  ;  "  At  ille  non  valens  salubriter 
Angliam  introire,  neque  Normanniam,  quia  ventus  obstabat,  redire, 
Heraldum  Herfagam,  Northweg»  Regem,  jidiit"  There  is  nothing 
about  his  going  to  Scotland  or  to  Denmark.  Wace  indeed  takes 
him  to  Denmark,  but  seemingly  only  through  confounding  Denmark 
and  Norway. 

*'  ToBti,  ki  mult  s'en  coro9a,  Daneiz  b  Norreiz  amena. 

En  Danemarohe  trespassft,  Deverz  Euroic  ariva.*' 

(w.  11803.) 

So  Benoit)  who  carries  Tostig  to  Norway  in  v.  36842  ('^vers 
Northwege  Testut  sigler  Par  merveilles  orrible  mer"),  calls  the  force 
which  he  brought  into  England  ''ecus  de  Norwege"  in  v.  37065, 
and  ''  Daneis"  in  37103.    None  of  these  writers  know  anything  of 
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the  doable  negotiation,  fint  with  Swend,  then  with  Harold,  whidi 
is  80  prominent  in  Snorro.  Again,  the  Norman  acoounte  take 
ToBtig  and  Harold  Hardrada  straight  from  Norway  to  Yoikshire. 
The  ^erroneus  exBul**  pleads  his  cauae  before  the  tyrant,  as 
Orderie  (493  D)  himself  calls  Harold,  though  Tostig  is  made  to 
address  him  by  many  respectful  titles  ('' Sublimitatem  vestram, 
magnifice  Rex" — see  vol  i.  pp.  63,  286 — **  snpplex  adeo,  et  me 
servitiumque  meom  M^jeetati  vestm  fideliter  offero").  He  tells  how 
his  younger  brother  has  risen  against  him  and  deprived  him  of  the 
honours — ^whether  the  Earldom  of  the  West-Saxons  or  the  Empire 
of  Britain — ^which  were  due  to  him  by  hereditary  right  {"  ut  possim 
restitui  per  vestrum  sufiragium  honori  ex  patemft  suooessione  debito. 
Nam  Heraldus  frater  mens,  qui  jure  mihi,  utpote  primogenito, 
debuisset  parere,  fraudulenter  insurrexit  contra  me**).  He  goes  on 
to  enlarge  on  his  brother's  perjury  ('^regnum  AnglicB  perjuriis 
praesumpsit  usurpare"),  an  argument  which,  however  telling  with 
William,  sounds  strangely  out  of  place  when  addressed  to  Harold 
Hardrada.  He  proposes  to  Harold  of  Norway  to  overthrow  Harold 
of  England,  and  to  occupy  his  Kingdom,  granting  half  of  it  to 
Tostig  in  fief  ("proterviam  perfidi  fratris  bello  preterite,  medio- 
tatem  Angliae  vobis  retinete,  aliamque  mihi,  qui  vobis  inde  fideliter 
serviam  dum  advixero,  retinete'^).  Harold  consents,  he  occupies 
six  months  in  preparations,  and  sets  sail  in  August  Orderie  there- 
fore conceived  that  Tostig's  banishment,  his  journeys  to  Flanders 
and  Normandy,  his  attempt  on  England,  and  his  escape  to  Norway, 
all  took  place  in  the  course  of  January  and  February.  In  August 
then  Harold  and  Tostig  set  sail  together  and  sail  straight  for 
Yorkshire  {^  mense  Augusto  Heraldus  Noricorum  Rex  cum  Tostico 
et  ingenti  classe  inmiepsum  pelagus  intravit,  et,  Aparciate  sen 
Bored  flante,  ad  Angliam  applicuit  et  Eboracensem  provindam 
primit^s  invasit,"  499  D,  500  A). 

It  is  dear  that  this  account  differs  in  some  respects  frt>m  that  of 
Snorro,  which  I  have  given  in  the  text.  Snorro  makes  Tostig 
leave  Harold  in  the  spring  (see  p.  333)  and  go  and  collect  English 
and  Flemish  troops  in  Flanders,  with  whom  he  meets  Harold  at 
some  point  of  his  voyage.  The  stoppage  in  Orkney  again  (see 
p.  344)  is  left  out  by  Orderie,  which  is  not  very  wonderful. 

When  we  turn  to  our  own  C!hronicles,  we  see  that  whatever 
amount  of  truth  the  stories  of  Orderie  and  Snorro  may  oontain. 
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their  chronology  at  least  is  wholly  wrong.  Tostig's  first  expedition 
to  England,  which  Snorro  leaves  out,  and  which  Orderic  places  at 
some  time  in  January  or  February,  did  not  happen  till  May  (see 
above,  p.  708).  After  its  failure,  Tostig  went,  not  to  Denmark  or 
Norway,  but  to  Scotland,  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer  (see 
p.  327).  The  question  now  comes,  which  I  left  doubtful  in  the 
text,  whether  he  ever  went  to  Norway  at  all.  Let  us  look  at  the 
different  accounts. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle,  which  is  followed  by  Florence,  having 
mentioned  the  summer  sojourn  of  Tostig  in  Scotland,  the  pre- 
parations of  Harold  of  England  in  the  south,  and  the  return  of 
his  fleet  to  London  (see  p.  338),  goes  on;  "))a  %a  scipu  ham 
coman,  )>a  com  Harold  cyning  of  Norwegan  nor%  into  Tfnan  on 
unwaran  .  .  .  and  Tostig  eorl  him  com  to  mid  eallum  {Mtm  ])e  he 
begiten  hsefde,  eaUswa  hy  mr  geaprecen  Jicsfdon*^  {"  ut  priilks  con- 
dixerant,"  Fl.  Wig.). 

The  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  record  the  flight  of 
Tostig  to  Scotland,  and  at  once  connect  it  with  the  Norwegian 
invasion.  ''And  he  [Tostig]  for  to  Scotlande  mid  xii.  snaccnm, 
and  hine  gemette  [bine  gemette  )>8Br.  Wig.]  Harold  se  Norrena  cyng 
[cyng  of  Norwegon.  Wig.]  mid  ccc.  scipum ;  and  Tostig  him  to 
beah  [him  to  beah  and  his  man  wear%.  Wig.],  and  hi  biegen  foran 
into  Humbran*  0%  ))8et  hi  coman  to  Eoferwic." 

This  version  is  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228); 
''  Tostinus  .  .  .  versus  Scotiam  vela  convertit :  ibi  Regi  Noricorum, 
Haroldo  Harvagre,  obvio  manus  dedit,  qui  cum  ccc  navibus  Angliam 
aggredi  medUahatwr,  Ambo  ergo  consertis  umbonibus  terram 
Transhumbranam  populabantur." 

These  two  accounts  are  clearly  independent.  Abingdon  puts  the 
meeting  of  Harold  and  Toetig  in  the  Tyne.  Worcester  and  Peter- 
borough seem  to  put  it  in  Scotland.  But  their  words  might  be 
taken  as  leaving  the  place  uncertain.  Nor  is  there  any  contradiction 
in  the  more  impoi-tant  question  whether  the  expedition  had  been 
already  planned  between  Harold  and  Tostig.  This  is  directly  asserted 
by  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  The  two  others  would  certainly, 
taken  by  themselves,  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold  Hardrada 
had  already  set  out  on  his  own  account,  and  that  his  meeting 
with  Tostig  was  not  the  result  of  any  agreement.  This  appearance 
becomes  still  stronger  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  from  his  use  of 
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the  verb  "  meditabator."  But  there  is  no  word  ezacilj  answering 
to  this  in  the  Chroniclesy  and  the  difference  in  the  two  accounts 
may  be  simply  one  of  omission.  The  words  ''eallswa  hy  mr 
gesprecen  hiefdon  "  may  in  themselyes  mean  anything,  from  a  mere 
agreement  to  join  forces  in  thfi  Tyne  made  after  an  unexpected 
meeting  in  Scotland  up  to  the  voyage  to  Norway  spoken  of 
by  Snorro  and  Orderic.  The  question  is  whether  the  chronology 
will  admit  of  that  voyage.  Snorro  and  Orderic,  as  we  have  seen, 
place  it  early  in  the  year.  If  we  give  up  the  story  of  Tostig's 
journey  to  Normandy  and  his  concert  with  William,  it  would  be 
easy  to  take  Tostig  into  Norway  before  his  first  attack  on  England, 
at  any  time  between  January  and  May.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Norway  immediately  on  the  failure  of  that  expedition,  for 
he  went  to  Scotland  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer.  And  it  is 
hard  to  find  room  between  the  end  of  summer  and  September  25th 
for  a  voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway,  for  the  preparations  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  and  for  his  voyage.  A  communication  by  messengers 
is  more  possible,  as  that  may  be  spread  over  all  the  time  from  May 
to  September.  But,  if  we  make  Tostig  visit  Norway  so  late  in  the 
year,  it  could  not  have  been  his  visit  which  first  suggested  to 
Harold  to  invade  England.  Indeed  the  invasion  could  hardly  have 
been  first  suggested  by  letters  or  messages  sent  so  late  as  May. 

We  must  then  either  reject  the  partnership  between  William  and 
Tostig  in  the  May  expedition  and  carry  Tostig  into  Norway  early 
in  the  year,  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  Harold  Hardrada  was 
already  planning  an  attack  on  England,  and  that  all  that  any  visit  or 
message  of  Tostig  did  was  to  strengthen  and  hasten  a  purpose 
already  formed.  On  the  whole  I  incline  to  this  last  view,  because 
I  cannot  see  why  any  Norman  writer  should  have  invented  a  con- 
nexion between  Tostig  and  William,  if  it  never  happened.  But  if 
we  reject  the  Norman  story,  we  can  accept  nearly  the  whole  tale  in 
Snorro.  Tostig  goes  to  Denmark  and  Norway  early  in  the  year  ; 
he  then  returns  to  Flanders  and  collects  a  force.  Snorro  does  not 
say  what  he  did  with  it  till  he  met  Harold  in  the  autumn.  The 
gap  will  thus  be  filled  by  the  May.  voyage  to  England  and  the 
ftummer  in  Scotland.  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the  point  open, 
but  I  would  remark  that  it  is  at  least  as  hard  to  reconcile  the  Nor- 
man and  Norwegian  accounts  with  one  another  as  to  reconcile  either 
with  the  English  account. 
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The  Hyde  writer,  as  usual,  gives  (292)  an  independent  account 
which  is  worth  a  passing  notice. 

'^Frater  ejus  [Karoldi],  nomine  Tostius,  genere  et  animo  temera- 
rius,  mox  ut  fratrem  regium  honorem  usurp^e  vidit,  nutu  Domini, 
qui  peijurium  undique  persequebatur,  qu&dam  simultate  inter  eos 
ort^  AngliS  discessit,  atque  cum  multd  manu  et  thesaurorum  suo- 
rum  copid  multitudinem  Flandriam  ad  Sanctum  Odmarum,  ut  aiunt, 
devenit,  ubi  commendatS  thesaurorum  suorum  copii  nayem  ascen- 
dens  insulam  Norweiam,  quondam  Scanciam  dictam,  et  ut  Gothorum 
historia  testatur,  multarum  gentium  offidnam,  petivit;  quam  in- 
gressus,  Begem  ejus  Haroldum,  cognomento  Hervard  [Harfragi],  id 
est,  crine  formosum,  erat  enim  et  staturd  corporis  et  fomi^  decorus, 
tum  precibus  tum  promissionibus  ita  illexit,  ut  congregato  exercitu 
et  classe  paratS,  cum  eodem  Angliam  ad  debellandum  Begem 
Haroldum  festinus  adveniret.  Denique  Angliam  ingressi,  Eboracam 
opulentissimam  civitatem  et  archiepiscopatiis  sedem  obsidione 
cingunt/' 

We  have  already  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  231)  seen  this  writer  talking 
about  the  "  Isle  of  Norway,"  when,  by  the  way,  he  really  meant 
Denmark.  We  here  see  where  he  found  it,  namely  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Jomandes,  especially  the  well-known  passage  in  c.  iv. 
(Muratori,  i.  193) ;  ''Ex  hie  igitur  Scanzii  insul^  quasi  officinA 
gentium,  aut  cert^  velut  vagini  nationum,  cum  Bege  suo  nomine 
Berig,  Gothi  quondam  memorantur  egressi.'' 


NOTE  Y.  p.  313. 
Abnold  of  Abdbes. 

I  GET  the  account  of  these  adventurers  from  the  ''Historia 
Comitum  Ardensium"  in  Bouquet,  xi.  305.  The  office  held  is 
described  as  the  "villicatura  sive  prsepositura  Sancti  Bertini 
in  terrd  Ghisnensi,"  which  had  been  held  "hsBreditario  jure"  for 
some  generations.  Arnold  came  "opitulante  Boloniencd  Comite 
Eustachio,"'  and  Geoffirey  seems  to  follow  him  at  William's  own 
summons — "vocatus  ab  eodem  Bege  Willelmo."  Their  rewards  are 
thus  described ;  "  Servientes  igitur  ambo  fratres,  Amoldus  videlicet 
et  Gaufridus,  jam  dicto  Begi,  tantam  ejus  adepti  sunt  gratiam  quod, 
preter  quotidiana  stippendia  et  munuscula,  quss  ipsis  contulit  in- 
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numerabilia,  oontolit  etiam  eis  et  in  perpetuitatis  conceosit  feoduniy 
Stebintoniam  et  pertinentias  ejus,  Dokeswordiam,  Tropintoniani, 
Ledefordiam,  Toleshondiam,  et  Hoilandiam."  All  these,  as  &r  as 
I  can  identify  them  in  Domesday,  are  possessions  of  Eustace,  but  in 
two  cases  only  do  I  find  Arnold  as  under  tenant  These  are  at 
'*  Dokeswordia,"  in  Domesday  '^  Dochesuuorde"  (196),  and  Trump- 
ington  (ib.),  both  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  former  we  read,  ^'  hanc 
terram  tenet  Hemulfus  de  comite  Eustachio,"  and  under  Trumping- 
ton  we  have  still  more  distinctly,  "tenet  Emulfus  de  Ajrdi  sub 
Comite."  Stebingtonia,  in  Domesday  (205)  Stebintune,  is  held  of 
Count  Eustace  by  Lunen,  and  the  lands  in  Essex,  Selefordia,  Hoi- 
landia,  and  Toleshondia,  in  Domesday  Toleshunta,  now  Tolleshunt, 
are  held  of  Eustace  (Domesday,  iL  3  a,  33)  by  Adelolfus.  This  may 
be  an  English  iEthelwulf ;  but,  as  the  name  also  occurs  in  Flanders 
(see  Cart.  S.  Bertin,  142, 153  et  al.),  he  may  equally  well  be  a  foreiga 
follower  of  Eustace.  Arnold  however  appears  again  as  Emulfus 
de  Arde,  as  a  tenant  under  Count  Eustace  of  various  places  in  Bed- 
fordshire (211),  and  one  might  almost  guess  that  he  is  the  same  as 
Amulfus  de  Hesding  (no  doubt  Hesdin  in  Ponthieu)  who  holds 
(205  b)  Upford  in  Huntingdonshire  of  the  King.  Arnold  and 
Amulf  are,  I  need  not  say,  names  whose  various  forms  are  often 
and  easily  confounded.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
men  came  to  William  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  whatever  they 
could  get. 


NOTE  Z.  p.  315. 
The  Death  op  Conah. 

The  only  place  that  I  know  of  where  William  is  directly  charged 
witih  poisoning  Conan  is  in  the  speech  (Ord.  Yit.  534  B)  at  ihe 
bride-ale  of  1076,  where  the  charge  is  coupled  with  the  kindred 
charge  of  poisoning  Walter  and  Biota  (see  p.  207).  The  revellers 
are  made  to  say,  ''Conanum  quoque,  strenuissimum  Consulem, 
veneno  infedt,  quern  mortuum  Britannia  tota  pro  ingenti  probitate 
ineffiibili  luctu  deflevit.'' 

The  text  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viL  33)  is  as  follows ; 

'^  Tempore  quo  Willelmus  Dux  disponebat  Angliam  adire,  et  armis 
eam  sibi  vendicare,  audax  Chunanus  Comes  Britannia  niBus  est  eum. 
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missi  legaiione  hujusmodi,  terrere :  Audio  te,  inquiti  nunc  velle 
trans  mare  proficisci,  et  Angliee  tibi  regnum  nancisci.  Inde  multum 
gaudeoy  sed  ut  mihi  Normanniam  reddas  obflecro.  Bobertus  autem 
Dux  Normannorum,  quern  tu  fingis  esse  patrem  tuum,  iturus  in 
Hierusalem,  Alanno  patri  meo,  consobrino  scilicet  suo,  commenda- 
vit  omnem  suam  heereditatem.  Tu  autem  cum  complicibus  tuis 
Alannum  patrem  meum  apud  WiimiuBterium  in  Normannift  veneno 
peremisti,  et  terram  ejus,  quam  ego  quia  puer  eram  possidere  nequi- 
bam,  invasisti;  et  contra  fas,  cum  sis  uothus^  hucusque  tenuisti. 
Nunc  igitur  aut  mihi  debitam  redde  Normanniam,  aut  ego  tibi 
totis  yiribus  bellum  inferam.  His  auditis,  Willelmus  Dux  aliquan* 
tulum  territus  est.  Sed  mox  eum  Deus,  frustratis  inimici  minis, 
eripere  dignatus  est.  Unus  enim  ex  proceribus  Britonum,  qui 
utrique  Comiti  juraverat  fidelitatem,  et  hujusmodi  l^fationem  inter 
eos  ferebat,  lituum  Chuningi,  et  habenas,  atque  chirothecas  intrinse- 
cus  livit  veneno.  Erat  quippe  cubicularius  ChuningL  Tunc  idem 
Comes  Britonum  in  Andegayensi  Comitatu  Castellum-Guntherii 
obsederat,  et  oppidanis  militibus  sese  illi  dedentibus  sues  intromit- 
tebat  Interea  Chuningus  diirothecas  suas  incautb  induit,  tactisque 
babenis,  manum  ad  os  levavit.  Cujus  tactu  veneno  infectus  est, 
et  paulI6  post  omnibus  suis  lugentibus  defunctus  est.  Hie  multum 
sagax  fuit  et  probus,  ac  amator  justiti».  CJui  si  diu  vixisset,  multa 
bona  ut  fertur  fecisset,  ac  ad  regendum  honorem  utilis  fuisset. 
Froditor  autem  conscius  sui  reatdis,  mox  de  expeditione  aufugit,  et 
mortem  Cbuningi  Willelmo  Duci  mandavit." 

This  story,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  brought  in,  looks  very  like  an 
interpolation,  and  the  message  of  Conan  sounds  very  like  a  romance. 
And  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable  that  it  seems  to  be  a  purely  Nor- 
man story.  At  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  such  Breton 
and  Angevin  chronicles  as  I  know  anything  of.  The  Breton  and 
Angevin  writers  record  Gonan's  war  with  Anjou  and  also  his  death, 
and  they  place  both  in  1066.  But  they  say  nothing  which  at  all  lays 
his  death  to  the  charge  of  William.  Of  three  Breton  chronicles  in 
the  collection  of  Morice  (M^moires  pour  servir  de  Preuves  k  THis- 
toirede  Bretagne),  the  first  in  the  collection  says  merely,  ''1066. 
Cometa  apparuit.  Obiit  Conanus  Dux  Britanni»  filius  Alani.  Nor- 
manni  Angliam  oeperunt.'*  Another,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Brieuo 
(p.  36),  mentions  the  war  with  Anjou.  Conan  ^^  quum  territorium 
Andegavense  devast&sset,  in  eodem  territorio,  paulld  ante  destruc- 
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tionem  Heraldi  Anglorum  Regis,  sine  liberis  morte  prseventus  est 
anno  Domini  1066."  A  third  Chronicle  (p.  102)  tells  us  how, 
in  '^  1066,  Comes  Britannorum  Conanus  juvenis  et  malitiosas, 
Andegavorum  terram  adorsus,  superbaa  pervasioni  suae  in  ipsS 
Andegavorum  terrd  morte  subitd  pnereptus  est"  The  Angevin 
Chronicle  which  I  have  quoted  at  p.  642,  after  its  account  of 
the  Comet  and  of  the  invasion  of  England,  mentions  the  death 
of  Conan  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  third  Breton  Chro- 
nicle just  quoted.  These  accounts  connect  the  death  of  Conan 
in  some  way,  if  only  by  way  of  coincidence,  with  the  Conquest  of 
England,  yet  not  one  of  them  breathes  the  least  suspicion  against 
William.  Conan's  death  was  sudden  ;  but  a  sudden  death  need  not 
be  a  death  by  poison,  and  a  death  by  poison  need  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  devices  of  William.  I  cannot  think  that  we 
have  evidence  enough  to  charge  the  great  Duke  with  so  in£Eunous 
a  crime. 


NOTE  AA.  p.  338. 
The  Operations  of  the  English  Fleet  in  1066. 

Did  the  English  fleet,  or  any  part  of  it,  ever  encounter  the 
Norman  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  ?  The  general  run  of  our  narra- 
tive would  lead  us  to  say,  No;  but  there  are  some  passages 
which  look  the  other  way.  Thus  the  Peterborough  Chronicler, 
immediately  after  describing  Harold's  election,  says,  '^And  ]>y 
ylcan  geare  ]>e  he  cyng  wees,  he  for  dt  mid  sciphere  togeanes 
Willelme,  and  \k  hwile  com  Tostig  eorl  into  Humbran  mid  Ix. 
scipum."  And  this  seems  to  be  followed  by  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don (M.  H.  B.  f  62  A) ;  "  Quod  audiens  Rex  Haraldus,  vir  bellis 
acerrimus,  cum  navali  exercitu  contra  Willielmum  Ducem  in  mare 
profectus  est."  These  expressions  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
battle,  but  they  seem  to  point  to  some  operations  beyond  merely 
watching  the  coast. 

Of  the  entries  in  Domesday  referred  to  in  the  text,  one,  that 
about  iEthelric  of  Eelvedon,  distinctly  asserts  a  battle,  but  without 
mentioning  its  date.  It  occurs  under  Essex,  ii  14  6.  ^thelric 
held  Kelvedon  T.  R.  K  The  Survey  adds,  "Hie  supradictus 
Ailricus  abiit  in  navale  proBlium  contra  Willelmum  Regem."    This 
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seems  to  imply  an  actual  engagement,  though  of  course  it  need 
not  have  been  a  general  engagement  between  the  whole  of  the 
two  fleets,  which  seems  quite  impossible.  The  entry  goes  on  to 
say  that  iEthelric  on  his  return — when  the  fleet  returned  to 
London  in  September  1 — fell  sick,  perhaps  from  a  wound,  and  left 
his  lands  at  Eelvedon  to  Saint  Peter  at  Westminster.  ^'Quum 
rediit,  cecidit  in  infirmitate,  tunc  dedit  Sancto  Petro  istud  mane- 
riunL"  The  words  which  follow  in  Domesday  have  an  importance 
of  another  kind,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  future  volume. 

The  other  Domesday  entry  referred  to  is  less  distinct  than  that 
of  ^thelric,  but  it  looks  the  same  way.  In  Norfolk,  ii.  200^ 
we  find  mention  of  one  Eadric,  described  as  "  Rector  navis  Regis 
Edwardi.''  On  William's  accession  he  was  outlawed  and  fled  to 
Denmark  ('^  postquam  Rex  W.  venit  in  Angliam  fuit  iste  Edricus 
ezlex  in  Daciam").  One  may  guess  that  Eadric  commanded  in 
the  engagement  or  skirmish  in  which  ^thelric  was  concerned. 
And  in  connexion  with  this  East-Anglian  entry^  we  may  take 
the  statement  of  John  of  Oxenedes  (293),  about  iElfwold,  Abbot 
of  Saint  Benet*s;  "Huic  a  R^e  Haraldo  marina  committebatur 
custodia." 

There  are  some  other  passages  which  might  seem  to  imply  naval 
operations  at  a  later  time.  Of  the  losses  of  William's  fleet  during  the 
voyage,  and  of  the  affitir  of  Romney,  whenever  it  happened,  I  have 
spoken  in  the  text,  pp.  410,  534.  A  deed  in  the  Cartulary  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen  (pp.  453,  454)  looks  the  same  way.  One 
Roger,  the  son  of  Turold,  who  was  going  to  join  William's  expedi- 
tion (<' ultra  mare  cum  Willelmo  Comite  navigaturus "),  gave  lands 
to  the  monastery,  but  died  on  the  voyage  before  the  giffc  was  com- 
plete ("in  eSdem  navigatione  morte  prsBventus,  hoc  confirmare  non 
valuit ").  We  must  also  remember  the  account  given  by  William  of 
Poitiers  (131),  where  he  describes  Harold's  march  into  Sussex,  and 
says  that  an  English  fleet  of  seven  hundred  ships  was  sent  some- 
where or  other  to  cut  oS  the  Norman  retreat  ("  ne  perfugio  abirent^ 
classe  armat^  ad  septingentas  naves  in  mari  opposuerat  insidias"). 
Quy  of  Amiens  (319)  puts  nearly  the  same  statement  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  messengers  between  William  and  Harold ; 

*'  Per  mare,  per  temm,  proelia  magna  parat. 
In  mare  qoingentaa  fertar  misiaae  carinas, 
Ut  nostri  reditAs  pr»pediatur  iter." 
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But  there  is  no  sign  of  this  great  fleet  doing  anything,  and  Wil- 
liam and  Quy  are  so  careless  of  chronology  that  they  are  quite 
capable  of  meaning  the  fleet  which  went  back  to  London  in 
September.  As  for  the  afiair  of  Romney,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Thegns  from  Norfolk  and  Essex  would  be  concerned  in  an  action 
so  purely  local.  And  the  story  of  iEthelric  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  died  before  the  end  of  Harold's  reign. 


NOTE  BB.  p.  357. 
The  Mabch  of  Harold  to  Yobk. 

The  words  of  some  of  the  Chroniclers,  taken  literally,  might 
imply  that  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Northmen  was 
brought  to  Harold  of  England  after  the  Battle  of  Fulford.  The 
Peterborough  Chronicle  describes  that  battle,  and  adds  ''and  se 
Norrena  cyng  ahte  siges  geweald."  It  then  goes  on,  ''And  man 
cydde  Harolde  cyng  hu  hit  wees  ]>ier  ged6n  and  geworden,  and 
he  com  mid  mycclum  here  Engliscra  manna,  and  gemette  hine 
iBt  Stiengfordes  brycge."  So  too  the  Worcester  Chronicle  de- 
scribes the  battle,  and  adds  "  ac  ya  Normen  ahte  sige."  It  then 
goes  on  in  the  same  way ;  "  Man  cy^e  ]ia  Harolde  Engla  cynge 
yest  ]>is  W8B6  yuB  gefaren ;  and  ])iB  gefeoht  wses  on  Yigilia  Sdl 
Mathei.  Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng  on  unwser  on  ]»  Normenn, 
and  hytte  hi  begeondan  Eoforwic  set  Steinford  biygge,  mid  mic- 
clan  here  Englisces  folces.^' 

The  literal  meaning  of  these  accounts  would  certainly  be  that 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Fulford  was  the  first  news  of  the  Nor- 
wegian inyasion  which  reached  Harold,  and  that  he  started  for 
his  Northern  march  on  hearing  it  But  this  is  simply  impossible. 
The  Battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday,  and  the  Battle 
of  Stamfordbridge  was  fought  on  the  Monday  following.  As  the 
Worcester  Chronicler  emphatically  says, "  J«s  twa  folcgefeoht  w»ron 
gefremmede  binnan  fif  nihtan.''  Now  for  news  of  a  battle  fought 
close  to  York  to  reach  London,  for  an  army,  including  men  firom 
distant  shires,  to  be  collected  and  to  march  to  Stamfordbridge, 
and  all  in  the  space  of  five  days,  would  need  an  age  of  railways 
and  telegraphs.     The  news  must  have  been  brought,  and  the 
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march  must  have  begun,  before  the  Battle  of  Fulford  was  fought. 
In  fact  our  remaining  Chronicle  ^ves  us  a  hint  that  that  battle 
was  fought  while  Harold  was  ah-eady  on  his  march.  The  Abingdon 
narrative  runs  thus ; 

''  And  foran  ))a  begen  [Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada]  mid  eal- 
lum  yam  li^e  andlang  Use  up  to  Eoferwic  ward.  Da  cjdde  man 
Harolde  cynge  be  su^San,  ]»  he  of  scipe  cumen  wass,  ]>aet  Harold 
cyng  on  Norw^an  and  Tostig  eorl  wseron  up  cumene  neh  Eofer- 
wic, ]ia  for  he  noi^weard  dseges  and  nihtes,  swa  hra%e  swa  he 
his  fyrde  gegaderian  mihte.  pa  fer  ]>am  ]>e  se  cyning  Harold 
yjder  cuman  mihte,  ])a  g^aderode  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere 
eorl  of  heora  eorldome  swa  mycel  werod  swa  hi  begitan  mihton." 

Then  follows  the  Battle  of  Fulford.  The  same  account  is  fol- 
lowed by  Florence ; 

''In  loco  qui  Richale  dicitur  applicuerunt.  Quod  ubi  Begi 
Haroldo  innotuit,  versus  Northhymbriam  ezpeditionem  proper^ 
movit.  Sed  priusquam  Bex  illuc  veniret,  duo  germani  Co- 
mites/'  &c. 

Here  it  is  not  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Fulford,  but  the 
news  of  the  landing  at  Biccall,  on  hearing  of  which  Harold  sets 
forth.  This  is  at  least  possible,  as  we  have  no  distinct  statement 
how  long  a  time  passed  between  the  landing  and  the  battle.  But 
the  story  certainly  reads  as  if  the  battle  followed  very  fast  upon 
the  landing,  and  as  if  Harold  must  have  been  on  his  march,  not 
only  before  the  battle  but  before  the  landing.  And  indeed  some 
news  must  have  reached  him  of  the  approach  of  the  Norwegian 
fleet,  of  the  muster  in  the  Tyne,  and  of  the  ravage  of  the  Yorkshire 
coast.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Chroniders,  even  the 
Abingdon  Chronicler,  have  fallen  into  a  certain  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression, and  that  Harold  must  have  known  of  the  approach  of 
the  Northern  enemy  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  their  words 
would  imply.  And  yet>  after  all,  the  inaccuracy  is  hardly  a  literal 
one.  News  both  of  the  landing  and  of  the  battle  would  reach 
the  King  on  his  march  and  would  stir  up  him  and  his  army  to 
still  greater  exertions.  The  great  march  of  Harold  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  our  wonderful  history.  But, 
if  we  take  the  words  of  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles 
in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  the  march  becomes  not  only 
wonderful  but  miraculous. 
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NOTE  CC.  p.  363, 

Thb  Dbtails  of  thb  Battue  of  Stamfordbridoe. 

Teass  ago,  when  I  first  began  these  studies,  one  of  my  greatest 
difficulties  was  that  Harold  of  England  is  described,  in  all  the  ordinary 
histories,  as  furnished  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  archers 
at  Stamfordbridge,  while  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  both  arms  at 
Senlaa  The  haste  of  his  march  southwards  would  not  of  itself  ac- 
count for  the  difference ;  for  if  he  could  have  collected  cavalry  and 
archers  for  the  one  campaign,  he  could  doubtless  have  collected  them 
again  for  the  other.  I  soon  saw  that  the  only  authority  for  the 
usual  description  of  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge  was  the  Saga  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  and  I  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  part  of  the  Saga  was  mythical  The  whole  conception  of 
the  English  army  was  clearly  taken  from  an  English  army  of 
Snorro's  own  age,  of  which  horsemen  and  archers  undoubtedly 
formed  the  most  important  part.  That  is  to  say,  the  English 
had  by  that  time  adopted  the  Norman  tactics.  Indeed  some  of 
the  incidents  in  Snorro's  account  of  Stamfordbridge  seem  very 
much  as  if  they  had  been  transferred  thither  firom  Senlac.  The 
defeat  of  the  Norwegian  army,  just  like  that  of  the  English  army 
at  Senlac,  is  owing  to  their  breaking  the  line  of  the  shield-wall, 
and  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  is  killed  by  the  chance  shot  of 
an  arrow,  just  like  Harold  the  son  of  Qodwine.  But  though 
the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  is  clearly  mythical, 
the  like  is  not  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  story.  The  writer 
shows  a  knowledge  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  his  narrative  seems 
quite  trustworthy  up  to  the  Battle  of  Fulford.  His  account  of 
that  battle  quite  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the  site  (see 
p.  350).  He  seemingly  confounds  Waltheof  with  Eadwine  (see 
p*  351))  but  then  he  utterly  confounds  all  English  genealo- 
gies and  personalities  (see  vol  ii.  p.  553).  It  is  only  when  he 
gets  to  Stamfordbridge  that  he  begins  wholly  to  break  down. 
For  instance  (see  p.  354)  he  fancies  that  place  to  be  close  under 
the  walls  of  York,  whereas  it  really  is  eight  miles  off.  May  not 
the  difference  in  value  between  these  two  parts  of  his  narrative 
be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  easel    A  division  of 
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the  army  remained  at  Riccall  (see  p.  348),  and  never  went  to 
Stamfordbridge  at  all.  All  the  men  of  this  division  (see  p.  375) 
went  back  safe  to  Norway,  while  hardly  any  fugitives  escaped 
fix)m  Stamfordbridge.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  the  story 
of  the  former  part  of  the  campaign,  taking  in  the  Battle  of  Ful- 
ford,  should  be  much  better  known  in  Norway  than  the  details 
of  the  greater  battle  itself.  The  Saga-maker  therefore  had  trust- 
worthy tradition  to  go  by  for  one  part  of  his  story,  while  for  the 
other  he  had  to  draw  largely  on  his  imagination. 

I  have  drawn  my  own  ideas  of  this,  as  of  other  battles,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ground  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the  original 
writers.  I  have  twice  visited  the  field  of  Stamfordbridge,  in  July 
and  in  December  1867,  the  former  time  in  company  with  Arch- 
deacon Jones  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Qreen,  when  I  abo  examined  the  site 
of  Fulford  with  the  Archdeacon.  In  Decemb^  I  also  visited  Aldby 
and  the  ground  between  Aldby  and  Stamfordbridge.  I  have  com* 
pared  the  impressions  thus  formed  with  the  short  accounts  in  the 
Chronicles,  and  with  those  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  William 
of  Malmesbury.  The  narrative  of  Henry  has  a  special  value.  As 
soon  as  he  reaches  the  actual  fight,  his  narrative,  hitherto  meagre 
and  inaccurate,  suddenly  lights  up,  and  becomes  minute,  poetical, 
and  evidently  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  spot 
That  is  to  say,  his  description  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
is  founded  on  contemporary  and  local  ballads,  of  whose  words 
distinct  traces  may  be  recognized  in  his  narrative.  An  English 
ballad  of  Stamfordbridge  must  have  been  absolutely  contemporary 
with  the  event — made  perhaps  to  be  sung  at  King  Harold^s  feast 
of  victory.  Such  a  relic,  did  we  possess  it  in  full,  would  be  almost 
more  precious  than  the  songs  of  Brunanburh  and  Maldon. 

The  accounts  in  Lappenberg,  Thierry,  and  St.  John  seem  to 
have  been  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ground.  Lap- 
penberg puts  the  single-handed  defence  of  the  bridge  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  battle.  This  is  perhaps  merely  an  attempt  to 
patch  on  this  incident  to  the  account  in  the  Saga,  or  it  is  per- 
haps because  the  story  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle. 
But  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle,  simply  because  it  is  an 
addition  by  another  hand,  and  the  words  in  which  the  anecdote 
is  told  show  that  it  did  not  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  battle. 
Any  one  who  compares  the  ground  with  the  account  in  Henry  of 
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Huntingdon  will  easily  see  that  the  defence  of  the  bridge  was  more 
than  a  mere  incident  after  the  battle  was  decided.  It  is,  I  feel 
sure,  the  central  point  of  the  whole  fight.  Henry's  account  begins 
(M.  H.  B.  762  B)  ; 

"  Pugna  igitur  incepta  est,  qui  gravior  non  fuerat  Goeuntes  nam- 
que  a  summo  mane  usque  ad  meridiem,  quum  horribiliter  ruentes 
utrimque  perseverarent,  maximus  numerus  Anglorum  Norwagenses 
cedere  sed  non  fugere  compulit.  Ultra  flumen  igitur  repulsi,  yivis 
super  mortuos  transeuntibus,  magnanimiter  restiterunt" 

Then  follows  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  as  I  have  quoted  the 
account  in  p.  370,  and  the  narrative  goes  on  thus ; 

''  Transeuntes  igitur  Angli  Haroldum  Begem  et  Tosti  ocdderunt, 
et  totam  Norwagensium  aciem  vel  armis  strayerunt  vel  igne  de^ 
prehensos  combusserunt." 

Here  are  two  distinct  acts  of  the  battle,  fought  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Derwent.  As  the  English  were  coming  from  York, 
the  first  act  must  have  been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer,  and 
the  second  on  the  left.  The  crossing  of  the  Derwent  is  the  main 
point,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Derwent  was  for  a  while  hindered 
by  the  valour  of  this  single  Northman.  And  the  most  hard- 
fought  and  decisive  part  of  the  battle  is  clearly  placed  on  the 
left  bank,  after  the  defender  of  the  bridge  was  slain.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Northmen,  in  Henry's  words,  "  gave  way,  but  did  not 
fly."  It  was  after  the  crossing  of  the  river  that  the  great  slaughter 
took  place ;  but  this  was  not  a  mere  slaughter  of  flying  men,  but  the 
most  stoutly  contested  part  of  the  battle.  For  it  was  then  that  Tostig 
and  Harold  Hardrada  were  slain,  and  they  assuredly  were  not  slain 
flying.  There  was  fighting  then  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  the 
great  and  decisive  struggle  took  place  on  the  left  side,  the  further 
side  from  York.  We  must  here  take  into  account  the  state- 
ments of  so  many  writers,  from  the  Chroniclers  onwards,  that  the 
English  came  on  the  Northmen  "  unawares,"  that  the  Northmen 
were  without  their  breast-plates,  and  the  like  (see  p.  369).  This 
has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  the  hard  fight  which  was  kept 
on  for  so  many  hours.  When  we  once  understand  the  topography, 
the  explanation  is  easy.  The  events  naturally  arrange  themselves 
as  I  have  given  them  in  the  text.  The  Norwegian  army  is  spread 
abroad  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig 
with  their  main  strength  being  on  the  further  side.     The  English 
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come  '^  unawares'*  on  the  unprepared  division  on  the  right  side, 
and  drive  them  back.  The  single  hero  defends  the  bridge,  and 
gives  time  for  the  main  army  beyond  it  to  form.  Then  comes 
the  great  fight  in  which  the  two  leaders  are  slain  and  the  whole 
Norwegian  army  is  at  last  cut  to  pieces. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  have  any  doubt  is  as  to  the  hours 
of  the  day.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  the  battle  begin  in  the 
early  morning,  "summo  mane;"  the  first  fight  lasts  till  noon; 
the  defender  of  the  bridge  withstands  the  passage  of  the  English 
till  three  in  the  afternoon.  Then  comes  the  second  fight,  and, 
after  all  this  day's  work,  Harold  of  England  is  back  at  York 
the  same  evening,  and  the  same  evening  hears  at  dinner — or 
rather  supper— of  the  landing  of  William  (see  p.  376).  The 
reckoning  of  time  is  in  itself  suspicious,  and  it  is  clearly  not 
without  a  reference  to  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Church.  The  first 
and  last  reckonings  can  be  shown  to  be  wrong.  It  is  possible  that 
Harold  may  have  returned  to  York  on  the  night  of  the  battle. 
But  he  certainly  did  not  hear  that  evening  of  William's'  landing, 
because  William  had  not  yet  landed  (see  p.  400).  Neither  could 
the  battle  have  begun  very  early  in  the  morning.  The  English 
army  got  no  further  than  Tadcaster  on  the  Sunday  evening 
(''com  Harold  ...  on  %one  Sunnandseg  to  Ti^&"  Chron.  Ab.).  On 
Monday  morning  they  marched  from  Tadcaster,  through  York,  to 
Stamfordbridge  ("f6r  j^a  on  Monandseg  ))urh  ut  Eoferwic").  A 
march  of  about  seventeen  miles,  with  doubtless  some,  though  not 
a  very  long,  halt  in  the  city,  could  not  be  accomplished  so  as 
to  make  the  battle  begin  very  early  on  a  September  morning. 
Then  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  resistance  on  the  right 
side  lasted  from  early  morning  till  noon,  and  the  defence  of  the 
bridge  firom  noon  till  three  o'clock.  A  three  hours'  defence  of 
the  bridge  by  one  man  is  impossible.  The  affair  was  probably 
an  affair  of  minutes,  though  at  such  a  moment  minutes  would 
seem  like  hours.  Most  likely  the  hours  have  got  into  the  wrong 
places.  From  noon  till  three  would  be  a  very  likely  amount  of  time 
for  the  whole  of  the  actual  fighting.  The  march  and  the  pursuit 
have  to  be  added  at  each  end  to  make  up  the  whole  day's  work. 

But  this  mistake  as  to  the  mere  reckoning  of  hours  need  not 
throw  any  doubt  as  to  the  main  facts  of  the  one  intelligible 
and  consistent  account  of  the  battle.     Henry's  account  also  exactly 
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agrees  with  the  two  accounts  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  These 
two  accounts  must  not  be  read  as  a  consecutive  narrative.  They 
come  from  two  different  hands  (see  p.  369),  and  they  contain  an 
apparent,  though  not  a  real,  contradiction.  The  first  tells  the  story 
in  general  terms ; 

"  Da  com  Harold  Engla  cyning  heom  ongean  on  unwaran  begeon^ 
dan  JKere  brycge,  and  hi  )>aer  togiedere  fengon,  and  swy^  heardlice 
lange  on  %8eg  feohtende  w»ron.  And  ])8er  w8bs  Harold  cyning  of 
Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  ofslagen,  and  ungerim  folces  mid  heom, 
aeg^r  ge  Normana  ge  Englisca,  and  ]mi  Normen  flugon  )>a  Englisca." 

This  is  a  complete  story  by  itself;  then  comes  the  supplement ; 

''Da  wses  |>er  an  of  Norwegan  ]>e  widstod  )>et  Englisce  folc, 
)>et  hi  ne  micte  ]>a  brigge  oferstigan  ne  sige  gerechen.  pa  seite 
an  Englisce  mid  anre  flan,  ac  hit  nactes  ne  widstod.  And  )« 
com  an  o|>er  under  )>ere  brigge,  end  hine  {^ur^Sstang  en  (inder 
^re  brunie;  )>a  com  Harold  Engla  chinge  ofer  ]>ere  brigge,  and 
hys  fuide  for%  mid  hine,  and  ]>ere  michel  wel  geslogon,  ge  Norweia 
ge  Flseming,  and  )>e8  cyninges  sunu  Hetmundus  let  Harold  ^aaxi 
ham  to  Norw^ie  mid  alle  yk  scfpe.'' 

This  story  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  it  even  more  distinctly  sets  forth  that  the  victory  was  still 
uncertain  when  the  single  Northman  defended  the  bridge.  Up  to 
that  time  the  English  had  the  better,  but  the  victory  was  not 
complete,  and  the  defence  of  the  bridge  hindered  them  for  a  while 
from  making  it  complete  ("  ne  sige  gerechen").  That  the  fighting 
began  on  the  York  side,  and  ended  on  the  further  side,  is  mani- 
fest But  it  might  be  thought  from  the  words  of  the  first 
account,  ''com  Harold  .  .  heom  ongean  on  unwaran  begeondan 
]»Bre  brycge,"  that  the  surprise  was  made  on  the  further  side  of 
the  bridge ;  but  this,  in  the  case  of  an  army  coming  from  York, 
is  impossible.  We  must  therefore  look  on  the  expression  as  ellip- 
tical and  in  some  measure  inaccurate.  The  English  came  upon 
them  unawares  on  the  York  side  of  the  bridge,  but  the  nmin 
fight  took  place  "  begeondan  ))8ere  brycge.**  In  the  brief  language 
of  the  Chronicler  these  two  ideas  are  run  together. 

The  other  accounts  throw  little  light  on  the  matter.  The 
Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroniclers  give  no  account  of  the 
detaib  of  the  battle,  though  the  Worcester  writer  becomes  rather 
minute  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Northmen  after  the  battle  (see  p.  375). 
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Florence  follows  Worcester.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228) 
gives  no  details  except  in  his  account  of  the  defence  of  the 
bridge,  which  he  introduces  with  the  words,  "Angli  superiorem 
nuvnum  nacti,  Noricos  in  fugam  egerunt;  sed  tantorum  et  tot 
virorum  yictoriam  (quod  forsitan  posteritas  difficile  credat)  unus 
Noricus  multd  hor&  interpolavit/'  This  almost  sounds  as  if 
William  had  read  the  two  accounts  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle 
as  a  consecutive  narrative;  his  "in  fugam  egerunt''  seems  to 
come  from  the  "  Normen  flugon  y&  Englisca,"  followed  by  the 
account  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  from 
this  account  of  William  of  Malmesbury  that  the  idea  arose  that  the 
defence  of  the  bridge  took  place  in  the  very  last  stage  of  the  battle. 
The  three  Kings  whom  Lambert  (see  above,  p.  64 1 )  conceived  to 
have  been  killed  at  Stamfordbridge  must  be  Harold  Hardrada,  the 
Irish  King  (see  p.  37  2)^  and,  I  suppose,  Tostig,  mistaken  for  a  King. 

I  have  in  the  text  (see  p.  354)  suggested  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aldby  may  have  been  one  of  the  attractions  which 
led  Harold  Hardrada  to  Stamfordbridge.  It  may  however  be 
thought  an  objection  that  Aldby  is  on  the  York  side  of  the 
river,  while  I  conceive  the  main  strength  of  the  Norwegian  army 
to  have  been  on  the  other  side.  If  however  the  bridge  which 
now  crosses  the  river  at  Aldby  had  a  predecessor  in  those  days, 
this  difficulty  is  got  rid  of.  But  in  any  case  I  do  not  insist 
on  the  connexion  with  Aldby  as  any  essential  part  of  the  story. 
It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  probable  motive,  but  if  it  is 
thought  inconsistent  with  the  one  intelligible  view  of  the  battle, 
it  must  be  given  up. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  great  victory  of  Stamfordbridge  looked 
in  the  eyes  of  Norman  and  Normannizing  writers.  It  is  univer- 
sally looked  on  as  a  wicked  fratricide.  William  of  Poitiers  (126) 
refers  to  the  Northumbrian  campaign  only  in  an  incidental  way. 
William  landed  easily,  because  Harold  ''in  Eboracensem  pagum 
recesserat,  cum  fratre  suo  Tostillo  et  Heraldo,  Noricorum  Rege, 
dimicaturus.''  This  was  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  reviling 
Harold,  and  he  accordingly  goes  on  with  a  fierce  declamation, 
to  some  of  the  particular  expressions  of  which  I  have  already 
had  to  call  attention  (see  above,  p.  635,  and  vol.  il  p.  540) ; 
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^'Nec  mirere  quod  germanus  pennotus  injuriis,  inyasi  honoriB 
nmulus,  anna  externa  adduxit  in  Heraldum,  quern  germana 
quoque,  illi  moribus  ab8imillim%  quum  armia  non  valeret,  votis 
impugnabat  et  consilio,  luxurii  foedum,  truculentum  homicidam, 
diyite  rapind  Buperbum,  adverearium  squi  et  bouL" 

William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  34)  thus  speaks  of  the  battle,  to 
which  by  the  way  he  gives  quite  a  wrong  date ; 

^*  In  quo  conflictu  predictum  firatrem  suum  peremit  ac  Heraldum 
regem  Northwegee  qui  Tosticum  juvare  venerat  Hsdc  pugna 
nonis  Octobris  in  die  Sabbati  facta  est  in  qui  pen^  totus  North- 
wigenarum  exercitus  ab  Anglis  csesus  est.  Inde  victor  Heraldus 
Lundoniam  rediit,  sed  de  iratricidio  diu  gaudere  vel  securus  esse 
non  potuit,  quia  legatus  ei  Normannos  adesse  mox  nuntiavit." 

Two  chapters  on  (vii.  36),  when  he  describes  the  battle  of 
Senlac,  he  says  ; 

*'  In  die  Sabbati  mulctavit  [Omnipotens  Deus]  multa  millia 
Anglorum,  qui  long^  ante  innocentem  Aluredum  injust^  neca- 
verunt,  ac  preecedenti  Sabbato  Heraldum  Regem  et  Tosticum 
Comitem  aliosque  multos  absque  pietate  trucidaverunt/* 

Orderic  too  tells  us  (500  C)  how  ''Anglicus  Tyrannus,  effiiso 
fratrb  et  hostis  sanguine,  laetus  intumuit,  et  peracti  multiplici 
strage  victor  Lundoniam  rediit."  Presently  he  uses  the  exact 
words  of  William  of  Jumibges  about  the  "  fratricidium-" 

Quy  of  Amiens  also  (Giles,  129)  makes  his  elegiacs  as  fierce 
as  he  can.  I  have  already  (p.  373)  quoted  two  lines  of  him  ; 
the  whole  passage  runs  thus ; 

"  Rex  HeralduB  eDun  sceleratus  ad  ultima  teme, 

Fratris  ad  ezitium  perfida  tela  parat. 
Kon  modicam  regni  partem  nam  frater  adeptuB, 

l^ecta  dabat  flammis  et  gladiis  populum. 
Marte  sub  opposito  ourrens  Henddus  in  hostes, 

Non  timuit  fratria  tradere  membra  ned. 
Alter  in  alterutrum  plus  quam  civile  peregit 

Bellum ;  sed  victor,  proh  dolor,  ipse  fuit. 
Invidofl  ille  GaSn  fratris  caput  amputat  ense, 

Et  caput  et  corpus  sic  sepelivit  humo. 
Hsc  tibi  providit  qui  debita  regna  subegit, 

Criminis  infesti  quatenus  ultor  eas." 

The  Hyde  writer  has  also  his  stone  to  fling  at  the  fratricide. 
First  we  read  (p.  291),  '^Haroldus,  Rex  Anglorum,  in  borealibus 
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AnglisB  partibos  constitutus,  atque  apud  Eboracum  civitatem  contra 
fratrem  dimicans,  fratricida  infeliciter  evasit."  Again  (p.  293), 
"  Haroldo  itaque  apud  Eboracum  constituto,  et  post  multum 
laborem  detestandumque  fratricidium  modicum  respirante,  fama 
Normannorum  advolat."  Lastly,  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  in 
his  account  of  Stamfordbridge  had  spoken  as  an  Englishman,  turns 
about  and  muses  in  this  fashion  (iii.  239);  "Interea  Haroldus  de 
pugnS  Noricorum  reyertebatur,  sui  sestimatione  felix  quod  vicerat; 
meo  judicio  contra,  quod  parricidio  victoriam  compardrat." 

The  force  of  party  prejudice  can  really  not  go  further  than 
this  kind  of  talk.  We  can  better  forgive  the  Welsh  writer  who 
(Brut  y  Tjrwysogion,  1066)  tells  us  how  **^ Harold,  King  of  Den- 
mark^ meditated  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons;  whom  another 
Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  then  King  in  Eogland, 
surprised,  unwarned  and  unarmed,  and  by  sudden  attack,  aided 
by  national  treachery,  struck  to  the  ground  and  caused  his  death." 
Still  the  Welshman's  notions  of  national  treachery  must  have  been 
strange,  and  this  lament  or  invective  is  oddly  thrust  into  the 
colourless  narrative  of  the  Annales  CambrieB.  On  the  other  hand 
Snorro  is  never  carried  away  in  this  sort.  His  mythical  details 
represent  Harold  as  offering  quarter  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
enemies  over  and  over  again.  Thus  even  fable  bears  witness  to  the 
general  character  of  our  great  King,  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
had  himself  once  (ii.  228)  praised  Harold's  clemency  in  his  dealings 
with  his  conquered  enemies ;  "  Rex  Harvagre  et  Tostinus  interempti; 
Regis  filius  cum  omnibus  navibus  domum  clementer  remissus." 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  we  come  back  for  a  moment  to  our 
old  companion,  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  His  direct  narrative 
has  long  since  failed  us,  but  in  one  of  his  poetical  flights  (p.  426) 
he  has  a  very  distinct  allusion  to  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge. 
He  thinks  the  whole  thing  very  wicked,  but  the  subject  of  William 
and  laureate  of  Eadgyth  takes  care  not  to  commit  himself  between 
Harold  and  Tostig  personally.  He  spares  the  Lady's  feelings  the 
details  of  the  warfare  between  her  brothers,  but  one  or  two  of 
his  expressions  are  remarkable  ; 

"  Quia  canet  eqnoreo  vafitnm  fervore  tomentem 
Humbram  congressum  Regibus  leqaivoou  ? 
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SftD^ine  burbuico  per  millia  multa  marinos 

Tinxiaee  fluctua,  flente  polo  facinuS) 
Quia  demum  scribet  ?  quo  mens  langueicit  et  hcnret 

Anditui,  taDti  faina  padet  Mseleria." 

Presently  (p.  427)  the  Muse  warns  him ; 

"  Si  non  deecribis  bostilia  bella  Griphini, 
Vol  boBUn  Tetitum  oorporibus  flnere." 

The  idea  that  the  busses  or  keels  could  not  pass  for  the  dead  bodies 
is  the  same  poetical  common-place  which  we  have  met  with  several 
times.  See  pp.  351,  369.  We  find  it  also,  of  all  places,  in 
Arrian,  ii.  11.  11  ;  Aryci  UToXefuuos  6  Adyov,  (yv€irunr6fAfvo£  rdrv 
'AXff^oydpY,  row  fura  vf^v  du^Kovras  Aaptlov,  »s  etri  <l>dpayyi  run  (v  rS 
dittfft  tytvotrrOf  rfri  r&v  vtKp&v  dtafirjiHU  rr/v  ffydpayya,  Cf.  PoljbioB,  xii. 
20,  where  there  b  something  like  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  xii.  167. 


NOTE  DD.  p.  411. 
William's  Ravages  in  Sussex. 

The  ravages  of  William's  army  in  Sussex  stand  confessed  in  the 
Norman  writers,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  sys- 
tematic ravages  done  with  the  settled  object  of  bringing  Harold  to 
a  battle.  The  lasting  nature  of  the  destruction  wrought  at  this 
time  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  places  round  about  Hastings 
which  are  returned  in  Domesday  as  "  wasta."  As  many  of  these  as 
can  be  identified  I  have  marked  in  the  map. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hayley,  a  South-Saxon  antiquary,  who  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  314)  and  Mr.  Taylor  (Wace,  262), 
strangely  attributes  the  harrying  of  those  places  which  lie  at  all 
near  the  line  of  Harold's  march  to  the  English,  and  not  to 
the  Norman  army.  This  notion  would  hardly  have  needed  any 
answer  except  from  the  sort  of  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  two 
writers  who  quote  Mr.  Hayley.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  army 
of  any  age  ever  passed  through  a  district  without  doing  some 
damage,  but  to  suppose  that  Harold  systematically  harried  his 
own  Kingdom,  and  not  only  his  own  Kingdom,  but  a  shire  specially 
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attached  to  his  house  and  which  contained  a  large  portion  of  his 
private  estates,  does  seem  to  me  the  height  of  ahsurdity.  A  King 
who  was,  as  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (see  p.  412),  hastening  to 
save  the  country  from  ravage,  who^  as  Wace  tells  us  (see  p.  437 )y 
indignantly  refused  to  inflict  the  slightest  unavoidable  damage  on 
any  of  his  people,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  mark  his  course  by 
systematic  devastation.  And,  what  is  more,  on  such  a  hasty  march 
as  Harold's  evidently  was,  Swend  himself  could  not  have  done  the 
sort  of  permanent  damage  which  is  implied  in  the  lands  being  re- 
turned as  "  wasta  '*  twenty  years  after.  The  ravaging  must  have 
been  something  complete  and  systematic,  like  the  ravaging  of 
Northumberland  a  few  years  later.  Such  ravaging  could  only 
have  been  done  by  an  army  permanently  encamped  in  the  country, 
as  William's  was  at  Hastings.  Also  if  Harold  had  ravaged,  he 
would  have  ravaged  along  his  whole  line  of  march,  and  not  have 
waited  till  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Senlac.  But  Mr.  Hayley 
does  not  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  return  of  "  wasta "  along 
the  early  part  of  Harold's  march  ;  all  the  points  are  near  either  to 
Hastings  or  to  Senlac.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  entries 
record  ravages  inflicted  by  the  army  of  William. 


NOTE  EE.   p.  425. 

Names  of  Ekqlishuen  at  Senlao. 

I  HAVE  risked  the  conjecture  that  the  Ansgardus  of  Quy  of 
Amiens  (690  et  seq.)  is  no  other  than  Esegar  the  Staller,  the 
well-known  grandson  of  Tofig  the  Proud.  In  this  conjecture  I 
find  that  I  have  been  forestalled  by  M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  287). 
At  least  I  presume  that  he  means  Esegar  by  ^'  le  riche  personnage 
dont  le  nom  est  accompagn^  du  titre  de  Stellarius  [sic]  (Comes 
stahuli)  ou  conn6table  dans  le  Domesday  book."  Thierry,  in  the 
second  note  to  his  fourth  book,  takes  Ansgardus  for  the  name  of 
an  office,  the  Hcmsward,  which  he  fancies  to  be  the  title  of  some 
magistrate,  seemingly  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City  of  London. 
But  I  know  of  no  municipal  magistrate  bearing  the  name  of  Hems-' 
toard,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  in  these  times  is  always 
called  the  Port-Beeve.     Ansgardus  is  clearly  a  proper  name,  and 
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Esegar,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  importance  at  the  time, 
bears  a  name  which  comes  nearer  to  the  form  used  by  Guy  than  that 
of  any  other  eminent  Englishman.  Indeed  in  Domesday,  129  b,  he 
appears  as  ''  Ansgarus."  Esegar  moreover  was  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
which  makes  it  still  more  likely  that  he  should  have  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  London.  He  is  addressed  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  2 1 1) 
in  a  writ  of  Eadward  for  Middlesex  along  with  Bishop  William,  Earl 
Harold,  and  all  the  Thegns  of  the  shire.  In  another  writ  (iv.  221) 
his  connexion  with  London  is  still  more  distinctly  marked.  ^  Ead- 
ward King  gret  ^Elfwold  Bisceop  and  Esg^  Stallere  and  alle  mine 
burfa^egnes  on  Lundne  fre6ndlice.*'  He  was  therefore  Stailer,  and 
seemingly  Sheriff,  as  early  as  1045.    ^^  ^<)1-  ^^*  P*  ^3- 

The  other  names  which  I  have  introduced  come  from  entries  in 
Domesday.  These  entries  are  of  course  quite  incidental,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  iEthelric  (see  above,  p.  7 17 ),  they  have  another  kind 
of  importance  which  I  shall  discuss  in  another  volume.  Most  of 
the  men  spoken  of  were  tenants  of  religious  houses,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  two  nameless  Hampshire 
freemen,  whose  land  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  King's  Thegn,  an  Englishman  named  iElfwig.  The  entry,  as 
£sur  as  we  are  now  concerned  with  it,  runs  thus  (Domesday,  50) ; 
"  Alwi  filius  Turber  tenet  de  Rege  Tederlec.     Tres  libcri  homines 

tenerunt  in  alodium  de  Rege  E Duo  ex  his  qui  tenuerunt 

occisi  fuerunt  in  bello  de  Hastinges." 

The  case  of  ^Elfric  of  Huntingdonshire  (Domesday,  208)  is  very 
clear;  the  entry  is  iu9i  follows;   "Terram  Alurici  de  Gkllinge  et 

Emingeforde  testantur  fuisse  Sancti  Benedicti Ipse  autem 

Aluricus  occisus  fuit  in  bello  apud  Hastinges.''  The  nameless 
Norfolk  man  (Domesday,  ii.  275  h)  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of 
the  same  kind.  But  Breme  of  Suffolk  was  a  freeman  of  King 
Eadward,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  connexion  of  his  with 
any  religious  house.  The  entry  (Domesday,  ii.  409  b)  is  as  follows  ; 
'^  In  Dagaworda  tenuit  Breme  liber  homo  regis  E.  qui  fuit  occisus 
in  bello  Hastingensi." 

Qodric  the  Sheriff  and  Thurkill  of  Berkshire  are  better  ascer- 
tained persons.  Their  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Abingdon  (vol.  i.  p.  484,  and  again  p.  490).  Of  Thurkill  we  read, 
"  Quidam  dives  Thurkillus  nomine,  sub  Haroldi  Comitis  testimonio 
et  consultu,  de  se  cum  su&  terrS  qu»  Kingestun  dicitur,  ecclesin 
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Abbepdonensi  et  Abbati  Ordrico  homagium  fecit"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  42, 
and  on  cammendution  vol.  i.  p.  129).  The  place  is  Kingston  Bag. 
puze  in  Berkshire,  of  which  we  read  in  Domesday  (60  6),  "  Stanchill 
tenuit  T.  K  E.,"  whom  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  227)  is  no  doubt  right 
in  identifying  with  Thurkill.  It  is  singular  that  Thurkill  should 
also  have  held  of  the  King  another  lordship  of  the  name  of 
Kingston  in  the  same  shire  (see  Domesday,  61).  Godric  the 
Sheriff  held  yarious  possessions  in  Berkshire,  partly  of  the  King, 
partly  of  the  Abbey  (see  Domesday,  60  b,  where  he  appears  as 
"Qodricus  Vice-Comes").  He  is  also  addressed  in  a  writ  of 
Eadward  for  Berkshire  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  200)  along  with  Bishop 
Hermann  and  Earl  Harold  and  all  the  Thegns  of  the  shire.  The 
possession  specially  spoken  of  in  the  Abingdon  History  is  Fifhide 
or  Fifield,  near  Abingdon,  where  an  ancient  manor-house  of  the 
fourteenth  century  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  Oodric's  dwelling. 
Fifield  was  granted  to  the  Abbey  by  King  Eadgar  (see  the  charter 
in  Hist.  Ab.  i.  323),  and  was  held  by  Godric  on  the  common 
tenure  for  three  lives.  Domesday  says  (60  6),  "  Godricus  Vice- 
(>omes  tenuit  de  Abbate  et  non  potuit  ire  quolibet  cum  istd  terrd." 
As  Thurkill  had  another  Kingston,  so  Godric  had  another  Fifhide, 
held  of  the  King.  Of  another  Berkshire  Godric  (60  6),  "  Ck>dricus 
unus  liber  homo,"  probably  the  Sheriff's  son,  I  shall  have  to  speak 
elsewhere. 

The  mention  of  Eadric  the  Deacon  comes  from  Domesday,  ii. 
449;  ''In  Kanavadisc  [Cavendish  in  Suffolk]  tenet  Radulfus  de 
Limesi,  imus  liber  homo  Heroldi,  quam  tenuit  Edricus  Diaconus, 
qui  fuit  mortuus  cum  eo  in  bello."  Surely  the  words  "  unus  liber 
homo  Heroldi"  ought  to  be  tranBposed  so  as  to  apply  to  Eadric. 

The  presence  of  the  Abbots  Leofric  and  JSlfwig  is  well  known. 
The  following  is  the  local  account  (Mon.  ii.  437)  of  the  coming  of 
i£lfwig  and  his  twelve  monks.  The  first  words  I  have  quoted 
already  in  vol.  ii.  p.  644. 

"  Bex  Haraldus  habuit  avunculum,  nomine  Gk)dwynum,  qui  ad- 
duxit  secum  contra  Willielmum  Bastard  in  suo  adventu  in  Angliam 
in  subsidio  nepotis  sui  Haraldi,  de  domo  su&  duodecim  monachos 
et  viginti  milites,  pro  servitio;  quibus  occisis  et  spoliatis,  inventi 
sunt  memorati  Abbas  et  monachi  sub  armis  militaribus  in  habitu 
monachiliy  et  de  Novo  Wintoniae  Monasterio,  videlicet  de  Hidfi, 
coenobitas  < 
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NOTE  FF.   pp.  400,  437. 

The  Dates  of  the  Events  between  the  two 
Qbeat  Battles. 

The  day  of  William's  landing  seems  distincUj  fixed  by  the 
testimonj  of  the  Worcester  and  Peterborongh  Chronicles.  The 
former  says,  "  Da  com  Wyllelm  eorl  of  Normandige  into  Pefiiesea  on 
SSe  Michaeles  maBsse  sefen,  and  sona  yna  hi  fere  waeron,  worhton 
castel  set  Hsestinga  part."  That  is,  they  landed  on  the  mornings 
of  Thursday,  September  28th,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  reached 
Hastings  the  next  day.  This  becomes  still  clearer  from  the  words 
of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  who  says,  "  And  ]>a  hwile  com  Wil- 
lelm  eorl  upp  set  Hestingan,  on  sffe  Michaeles  msessedfl^."  That 
is,  he  leaves  out  the  landing  at  Pevensey,  but  brings  William  to 
Hastings  on  the  day  when  he  must  have  come  there  according 
to  the  other  account.  Orderic  is  therefore  wrong  when  he  says 
(500  B),  ^' Normannicus  itaque  exercitus  iii.  Eal.  Octobr.  mare 
transfretavity  nocte  qu&  memoriam  Sancti  MichaeUs  Archangel! 
Catholica  Ecclesia  festiv^  peragit."  The  mistake  arose  from  some 
confusion  between  Saint  Michael's  mass-day  and  Saint  Michael's 
eve. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Senlac.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says  expressly,  **  Jiis  gefeoht  wses 
gedon  on  ]>one  dseg  Calesti  pape."  So  Orderic  (501  A),  ''Bellum 
secundo  Idus  Octobr.  hor4  terti&  commissum  est."  It  is  strange 
that  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Florence  should  have  given  a  wrong 
date,  placing  the  battle  on  the  aist  or  22nd,  ''xi.  Eal.  Novembris 
Sabbato."  William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  36)  gives  the  right  date, 
''Pridie  Idus  Octobris."  But  he  makes  (vii.  34)  the  strange 
mistake  of  placing  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  only  one  week 
before  the  Battle  of  Senlac  (^'Hsbc  pugna  Nonis  Octobris  in  die 
Sabbati  facta  est").  I  have  no  doubt  that  Harold  reached  Senlac 
the  day  before  the  battle,  that  is  on  Friday,  October  13th  (see  p. 
446).  William  was  thus  a  fortnight  at  Hastings,  which  agrees 
with  the  "quindecim  dies"  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  238). 

Of  the  dates  of  Harold's  movements  during  this  time  our  ac- 
counts are  much  less  certain.    We  are  told  on  authority  which  is 
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not  first  rate  that  Harold  spent  five  or  six  days  in  London  whilst 
his  troops  were  coming  in.  ''Deinde  per  sex  dies  innumeram 
multitudinem  Anglomm  contraxit/'  says  William  of  Jumi^s  (vii. 
35).  So  Qaimar  (5257),  "Cine  jnrs  i  mist  al  asembler."  The 
statement  however  is  probable  enough,  and,  in  default  of  any 
better  authority,  we  may  accept  it.  We  have  then  to  arrange 
the  other  events  accordingly.  We  may  give  two  days  to  the  march 
from  London  to  Senlac,  making  Harold  leave  London  on  Thurs- 
day the  1 2th.  He  would  thus  have  reached  London  on  the  5th. 
This  puts  Harold's  arrival  in  London  exactly  a  week  after  William's 
landing  at  Pevensey,  allowing  three  days  for  the  messenger's  hasty 
ride  from  Pevensey  to  York,  and  four  days  for  the  Eing^s  some- 
what slower  march  from  York  to  London.  Sunday,  October  i, 
wotdd  seem  to  have  been  the  day  on  which  Harold  heard  the  news 
of  William's  landing.  The  speed  with  which  events  followed  one 
another  is  almost  miraculous,  but  that  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  these  two  wonderful  campaigns. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  approximate  calendar  of  these 
events ; 

Wednesday,  Sept.  20.     Battle  of  Fulford. 
Surrender  of  York. 
Battle  of  Stamfordbridge. 
William  sets  sail. 
William  at  Pevensey. 
William  at  Hastings. 
News  brought  to  York. 
Harold  in  London. 
Harold  leaves  London. 
Harold  at  Senlac. 
Battle  of  Senlac. 


NOTE  GG.   p.  431. 

Thb  Messages  between  Habold  akd  William. 

I  HAVE  spoken  in  the  text  of  the  extraordinary  Gonfu8i9ns  and 
contradictions  which  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  messages 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  Harold  and  William  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Senlac. 


Sunday, 

a4- 

Monday, 

25. 

Wednesday,     „ 

27. 

Thursday,       „ 

28. 

Friday, 

29. 

Sunday,  October 

I. 

Thursday,        „ 

5. 

Wednesday,     „ 

II. 

Friday, 

13- 

Saturday, 

14. 
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According  to  William  of  Poitiers  (128),  a  monk,  sent  as  an 
ambassador  from  Harold,  reached  William's  camp  at  Hastings 
while  the  Duke  was  inspecting  his  ships  (''  Dum  custodiam  naviam 
viseret  Dux,  indicatum  est  fortb  spatianti  prope  navalia  monachom 
Heraldi  legatum  adesse''),  which  therefore,  it  is  plain,  were  not 
burned.  William  talks  with  him,  and  pretends  to  be  the  Duke's 
seneschal,  saying  that  the  messenger  cannot  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  Duke  estcept  through  him.  He  bids  the  monk  tell  his 
story  to  him,  promising  to  bring  it  to  his  master's  ears*  The  monk 
obeys,  and  is  hospitably  received  and  lodged  that  night  The  next 
day  the  monk  is  brought  before  a  gathering  of  the  Norman  chiefs, 
among  whom  he  finds  the  supposed  seneschal  of  yesterday  to  be  no 
other  than  the  Duke  himself.  William  bids  him  ('^In  crastino 
discumbens  in  medio  primatum  suorum,  cucullato  advocato  dixit") 
tell  his  story  to  the  whole  company.  He  then  delivers  Harold's 
message,  which  is  much  the  same  as  I  have  given  in  p.  432.  Now, 
this  message  of  Harold  is  obviously  out  of  place  as  the  first  of 
a  series.  Harold  would  never  put  arguments  into  William's  mouth 
in  the  way  in  which  he  is  made  to  do  in  this  account.  But  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  is  thoroughly  in 
place  as  an  answer  to  a  great  part  of  the  Norman  case.  It  is  clear 
that  the  order  of  the  messages  has  been  transposed,  and  that  the 
first  message  was  sent  by  William  to  Harold,  and  not  by  Harold 
to  William.  And  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  particular  argn- 
ments  in  either  message,  it  was  far  more  natural  for  the  claimant 
to  send  a  first  message  to  the  actual  possessor  than  for  the  actiial 
possessor  to  send  a  first  message  to  the  claimant.  And  this  is 
actually  the  order  in  which  the  story  is  told  in  Wace,  whom  I  have 
therefore  not  scrupled  to  follow.  In  his  account  (11891  et  seqq.), 
as  soon  as  William  hears  that  Harold  has  reached  London,  he 
sends  the  monk  of  Fecamp,  Hugh  Margot,  of  whose  speech  I  have 
given  the  substance  in  p.  431.  Harold  is  represented  as  being 
kindled  almost  to  madness  at  the  message,  and  as  being  kept  back 
from  personal  violence  to  the  messenger  only  by  the  interference  of 
Gyrth.  This  is  doubtless  a  mere  piece  of  Norman  scandal  akin  to 
the  other  stories  which  I  have  mentioned  in  p.  436.  The  alleged 
violence  is  quite  out  of  character  with  all  that  we  know  of  Harold, 
and  the  introduction  of  Gyrth,  to  whose  exaltation  Wace  is  ao 
strangely  devoted,  casts  a  further  doubt  on  the  story.     But  the^ 
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mythical  details  in  no  way  affect  the  probability  of  the  order  which 
Wace  gives  to  the  messages.  When  Hugh  Margot  is  gone,  Harold 
sends  his  own  messenger,  an  Englishman  who  could  speak  French 

("949); 

.    ''  Done  a  Heraut  pris  nn  message 
Ei  de  France  sent  11  langage." 

The  speech  put  into  his  mouth  is  an  answer  to  the  Norman  claims, 
but  it  takes  a  rather  different  line  from  the  speech  in  William  of 
Poitiers.  While  the  latter  chiefly  deals  with  the  respectiye  claims 
of  William  and  Harold  to  the  Crown,  the  speech  in  Wace  chiefly 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  oath,  which  Harold  maintains  to  be 
of  no  force,  as  having  been  obtained  by  compulsion  (11956) ; 

"  Se  jo  li  ait  fet  folement,  Quer  nel'  fist  nient  de  mon  gra^ ; 

Se  jo  unkes  rien  li  pramis,  La  force  ert  soe,  si  cremeie, 

Por  ma  d^vrance  le  fis ;  Se  sa  volont^  ne  faseie, 

Por  mei  ddlivrer  11  jural,  Ke  jo  jamalz  ne  revertlsse, 

Quant  k'il  me  quist  li  otr^ai.  Et  toz  terns  \k  remalnsisse." 
Ne  me  deit  estre  reproof. 

The  message  winds  up  with  the  challenge  for  the  battle  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  added  that  William  treated  the  messenger  well,  and 
gave  him  a  horse  and  garments  {"  cheval  h  dras  li  fist  doner," 
12026),  on  which  Harold  regretted  his  own  ill-treatment  of  Hugh 
Margot 

I  ought  however  to  mention  that  Guy  of  Amiens  (197  et  seqq.) 
gives  a  version  of  these  messages  in  which  their  substance  differs 
altogether  from  the  version  either  of  William  of  Poitiers  or  of  Wace, 
but  which  agrees  in  its  order  with  William  of  Poitiers.  Harold's 
messenger  is  sent  from  York.  At  tlie  meeting  of  the  English 
captains,  which  I  have  described  in  p.  420,  the  King  determines, 
as  the  first  step,  to  send  a  messenger  to  William.  An  eloquent 
monk  is  chosen  by  the  common  voice  of  the  assembly  (203) ; 

*'  ^quo  consultu  majorum  necne  mlnorum 
Provldus  eloqulo  monaohus  eb'gitur." 

The  message  which  he  carries  is  simply  a  rhetorical  demand  that 
William  shall  leave  the  country.  Peace  is  offered  if  he  will  go 
quietly,  and  restore  his  captives  and  plunder;  otherwise  Harold 
threatens  war.     The  last  words  enlarge  on  the  vast  numbers  at 
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Harold*8  disposal,  which  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  keep  back  from 
battle.  England  contained  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men 
(221),  all  eager  for  fight. 

"  Militiaiii  viz  ipse  Buam  populnmque  coercet : 
Gens  est  qtus  nullum  novit  habere  modum. 
Nam,  Dominum  tester,  bis  sex  sibi  millia  oentum 
Sunt  pugnatorum,  proelia  qui  sitiunt." 

William's  answer  is  also  little  more  than  a  rhetorical  statement 
of  his  own  right,  and  of  Harold's  perjury,  but  it  contains  one 
expression  which  is  worth  notice.  William  thus  (231)  sets  forth 
his  rights ; 

*'  Ezeessi  pnenim^  leviter  neo  regna  petivi 
Deiunotis  patribus  debita  jure  mihi.'* 

This  strong  expression  of  William's  hereditary  right  may  perhaps 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  strange  boast  which  the  poet 
afterwards  puts  into  the  mouth  of  another  messenger  of  William 

(331); 

"  Nonnannos  proayus  superavit,  avusque  Britannos ; 
Anglomm  genitor  sub  juga  coUa  dedit." 

William's  answer  winds  up  by  offering  mercy  to  Harold  if  he  wUl 
repent  and  submit,  and  promising  him  his  father's  Earldom  on  his 
again  becoming  William's  man  (243) ;   , 

"  Si  qusrit  pacem,  si  yult  delicta  &teri, 
Indulgens  culpie  parcere  promptus  ero ; 
Terram  quam  pridem  tenuit  pater,  hano  aibi  reddam, 
Ut  meus  ante  fuit  si  meus  ease  velit.** 

Now  Wace  clearly  distinguishes  between  these  messages,  which  he 
describes  as  being  exchanged  while  Harold  was  still  in  London,  and 
other  messages,  which  he  describes  as  being  exchanged  after  Harold 
had  already  encamped  on  Senlac.  It  is  probable  that  messages 
would  be  interchanged  at  both  stages ;  when  William  of  Poitiers 
rolls  the  two  stages  into  one,  he  only  displays  his  usual  disregard 
of  chronology,  while  Guy  seems  equally  careless  of  geography. 
Harold  is  first  at  York  and  then  at  Senlac,  without  a  word  about 
the  march  or  the  sojourn  in  London.  The  Archdeacon  makes  his 
monk,  who  is  evidently  the  same  as  Wace's  Hugh  Margot,  go  to 
Harold,  with  the  statement  of  William's  rights  which  I  have  given 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  302,  and  with  the  offer  which  I  have  given  in  p.  431. 
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But  he  also  offers,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  a  decision  of  the 
quarrel  by  single  combat  ("at  si  conditionem  banc  repudiaverit, 
non  duco  justum  ut  homines  mei  Tel  sui  concidant  proeliando, 
quorum  in  lite  nostr&  culpa  nulla  est  Ecce  paratus  ego  sum  capite 
meo  contra  caput  illius  asserere,  quod  mihi  potiils  quam  illi  jure 
cedat  regnum  Anglicum").  The  Archdeacon  now  bursts  forth  into 
a  panegyric  on  his  master's  skill  in  argument  and  on  his  hatred  of 
bloodshed ;  he  then  gives  us  Harold's  answer.  His  description  is 
certainly  graphic  For  a  while  Harold  cannot  speak  ("stupore 
expalluit,  atque  diu  ut  elinguis  obticuit'') ;  when  he  does  speak, 
the  monk,  to  repeated  questions,  gets  no  answer  beyond  threats  of 
immediate  battle  {"  pergimus  continenter,"  "  pergimus  ad  prcelium"). 
At  the  final  offer  of  the  single  combat,  Harold  lifts  up  his  face  to 
heaven,  and  says  that  God  shall  judge  between  him  and  William 
{"  turn  levato  Heraldus  in  coelum  vultu,  ait :  Dominus  inter  me  et 
Willelmum  hodie  quod  justum  est  decemat").  All  this  happens 
while  Harold  is  not  far  off  from  Hastings  ("mandata  Heraldo 
appropinquanti  per  monachum  sunt  relata*'),  and  the  battle  seems 
to  begin  almost  directly  after. 

The  same  kind  of  confusion  prevails  in  Guy's  account.  The 
message  which  I  have  already  quoted  is  sent  by  Harold  from  York  ; 
but  immediately  on  the  departure  of  its  bearer  we  find  a  state  of 
things  implying  that  the  English  army  has  already  reached  Senlac. 
When  the  monk  is  gone,  William  makes  a  speech  to  his  followers, 
whom  he  addresses  (250)  as 

"Franoia  quot  genmt  nobilitate  duens." 

And  among  them,  besides  Apulians  and  Calabrians  (see  p.  305),  he 
does  not  forget  (258)  the  men  of  his  great  continental  conquest ; 

"  ViribnB  illustres  Oenonuuini,  gloria  quorum 
BeUo  monstratur  per  probitatis  opem.** 

He  expects  a  sudden  attack  of  the  English  upon  his  camp,  it  being, 
according  to  this  account,  the  custom  of  the  victor  of  Stamford- 
bridge  to  conquer,  not  by  force,  but  by  fraud  (264)  ; 

•<  Xjjus  enim  mos  est  non  vi,  sed  vinoere  fraade, 
Spondendoqne  fidem  poirigit  ore  neoem* 

Ergo  cavere  deoet  ne  decipiamur  ab  ilIo» 
Ni  limtiB  TiBUB  ludos  et  in  populo. 

MandamnB  vobis  qnapropter  caatra  taeri, 
Iiroat  in  oaatriB  ne  malus  ilia  latro/* 

VOL  III.  3  B 
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He  therefore  sends  a  monk,  seemingly  half  as  spy,  half  as  ambas- 
sador, who  reaches  the  English  camp  just  as  Harold  was  setting 
out  for  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  William  (281)  ; 

**  Rax  mnm  annare  jubet,  Ducu  atque  Utonter 
MftDdat  ut  invrndADt  agmuuk,  ri  yaleant. 
^gtinukt  in  yigUee  prottamare  fraiidibiu  hostoB 
Fallara  dam  qusrit,  &llitar  atque  rait." 

The  monk  now  once  more  sets  forth  to  Harold  how  William  had  been 
appointed  heir  to  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with  the  assent  of  the 
Witan,  and  how  Harold  had  himself  been  the  bearer  to  William  of 
a  sword  and  a  ring  as  witnesses  of  William's  election  by  King  and 
people  (391) ', 

"Hoc  quia  perplures  testantur,  et  asierit  idem 
AEsensu  populi,  oonailio  prooerami 
EtguarduB  quod  rex  at  ei  Bucoederet  hsres 

Annuity  et  fecit  teque  &yente  dbL 

Annulus  est  illi  teetia  conoeasus  et  ensis, 

Qu»  per  te  ndeti  misaa  fuine  sibi." 

Harold  not  unnaturally  returns  (301)  an  answer  as  indignant  as  that 
which  Wace  puts  into  his  mouth  on  the  earlier  occasion.  Qod  shall 
judge  between  him  and  William  on  the  morrow.  All  this  b  there- 
fore conceived  as  happening  on  the  night  of  Friday,  October  13th ; 

**  HenJdus  yultu  distorto  ooUa  retorquens. 
Legato  dixit,  '  Vade  retro,  etolide. 
Judice  eras  Domino,  regni  pars  jurta  patebit, 
Dividet  ex  aequo  sacra  manos  Domini.* " 

The  monk  goes  back  to  his  master  and  gives  him  a  report  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  English  camp,  some  expressions  of  which  I  hare 
already  quoted  here  and  there.  It  is  remarkable  also  (323)  for 
speaking  of  the  English  in  a  contemptuous  way  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  when  Quy  comes  to  the  actual  battle,  and  which  oddly  enough 
forestalls  the  description  which  we  have  of  Norman  feshions  in  the 
next  generation  (see  Ord.  Yit.  701  A;  Eadmer,  23) ; 

**  Ton  numerum  metues :  numerus  sed  viribus  expers 
Plurimus  a  minimo  saepe  repulsus  abit. 
Est  sibi  milities  unctis  depexa  oapiUis, 

Fceminei  jnvenes  Martis  in  arte  pigii ; 
Et  quot  sunt,  ovibus  totidem  sunt  aequiparandi, 
Ut  Tulpes  pavidi  fdlguris  ad  sonitam.** 
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(  These  two  descriptions  of  the  final  message  and  the  final  answer 

I  of  Harold  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  which  Wace  (12254  et 

seqq.)  describes  as  taking  place  after  the  English  were  encamped  on 
the  hiU.  The  accounts  are  essentially  the  same  ;  both  contain  the 
same  ofier  of  single  combat,  which  seems  more  appropriate  now 
than  before.  I  have  therefore  followed  Wace  in  making  two  sets 
of  messages,  one  exchanged  in  London,  the  other  (see  p.  447)  on 
the  day  before  the  battle.  William  of  Malmesbury  also  (iii.  239- 
240)  brings  in  a  message  and  an  answer  at  this  stage.  But  he  also 
brings  in  here  the  proposal  of  Oyrth  that  Harold  should  fall  back 
on  London  (see  p.  434).  He  adds  also,  like  Guy,  some  expressions 
borrowed  firom  the  earlier  message  in  William  of  Poitiers,  the  talk 
namely  about  the  grant  of  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Earls,  and  also  the  story  of  the  hostages.  Both  Wace 
and  WiUiam  make  the  Duke  offer  Harold  a  choice  of  three  things, 
the  single  combat  being  the  last  alternative.  The  only  difference 
is  that  in  Wace  the  offer  that  Harold  should  hold  the  Kingdom 
under  William  (''ut  [regnum]  sub  eo  regnaturus  teneret")  is  made 
at  a  second  and  final  message,  after  Harold  had  refused  any  of  the 
three  alternatives.  The  division  of  the  Kingdom  between  Harold 
and  Gyrth,  as  I  have  described  it  in  p.  448,  is  clearly  marked  in 

Wace,  12340; 
f 

"  E  li  Bus  K  Heraut  manda,  Ki  k  eel  regno  aparteneit ; 

Se  son  oovenant  li  teneit,  B  poiz  donreit  k  Guert  son  firere 

Northonblonde  tut  li  donreit,  La  terre  Gwigne  lor  pere." 

£  kank  nitre  le  Humbre  anreit. 

In  both  accounts  there  is  a  mention  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy, 
^  but  with  the  very  important  difference  which  I  have  noted  in 

i  pp.  449-450. 

With  all  these  contradictions  before  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 

reached  any  certainty  as  to  details ;  but  I  think  that  we  may  safely 
(  accept  two  sets  of  messages,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  fairly  given 

I  their  general  tenor. 
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NOTE  HH.  pp.  4a3>  438»  445- 
Thb  Ekoush  Numbkbs  at  Senlao. 

Thb  two  paatages  which  I  have  qnoted  at  p.  445  from  the 
Worcester  Clm>nicle  and  from  Florence  distinctly  charge  Harold 
with  fighting  a  battle  with  insufficient  numbers.  The  passage 
from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  follows  immediately  on  the  words 
**  Wyllelm  him  com  ongean  on  nnwaer,  aer  his  folc  gefylced  wsBre.'* 
So  the  Peterborough  writer,  "  Harold  com  nor^San,  and  him  wR5 
gefeaht  ^  )»an  )>e  his  here  com  call."    Florence  is  still  fuller  ; 

*'  Licet  .  .  .  bene  sciret  .  .  •  mediam  partem  sui  exercit^  non- 
dum  conrenisse,  quam  citiils  tamen  potuit,  in  Suth-Saxoni&  sois 
hostibuB  occurrere  non  formidavit,  et  novem  milliariis  ab  Hastapga 
ubi  sibi  castellum  firmayerant,  priusquam  tertia  pars  sui  exercitiis 
ordinaretur  .  .  .  cum  eis  proelium  commisit" 

So  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  quoted  at  p.  423  (iL  228),  saya 
that  Harold  had  with  him  yery  few  troops  except  the  Housecarls. 
Presently  he  adds,  '^pauci  et  manu  promptissimi  fuere,  qui,  caritati 
oorporum  renuntiantcs,  pro  patrii  animas  posuere.**  And  again  in 
^*  '39 }  '^  Haroldus  .  .  paucissimo  stipatus  mUite,  Hastingas  pro- 
tendit."    So  the  writer  De  Inyentione,  c.  20  ; 

''Modico  stipatus  agmine  Rex  properat  ad  expugnandas  gentes 
exteras,  heu  nimis  animosus,  minils  quidem  quam  expediret  cir- 
cumspectus,  propriis  quidem  magis  quam  suorum  confidens  yiribus. 
....  Non  potuit  de  pari  contendere,  qui  modico  stipatus  agmine» 
quadruplo  congressus  exerdtui,  sorti  se  dedit  ancipiti." 

The  Norman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  find  words 
strong  enough  to  set  forth  the  countless  numbers  of  the  English 
host.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  rises,  as  might  haye  been  ex- 
pected, to  one  of  his  grandest  flights ;  ^*  Scribens  Heraldi  agmen 
illud  yeterum  aliquis  in  ejus  transitu  flumina  epotata,  silyas  in 
planum  redactas  fuisse  memoraret.  MaximsB  enim  ex  onmibos 
nndique  regionibus  copise  Anglorum  conyeneranf  A  little  way 
on  (133)  he  talks  of  their  <*ingens  numerositas."  Guy  enlai^ges 
throughout  on  the  numbers  of  the  English.  He  makes  William's 
monk  say  (321), 
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"Quo  gnditor,  aLyts  planiB  dedudt  adeane, 
Et  per  qua  trannt  flumina  siooa  £Aoit." 

And  afterwards  (441)  we  read, 

"  Anglonim  populus,  nnrnero  guperanie,  repellit 
Hostefl." 

But  I  presume  that  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  of  whom 
the  English  monk  is  made  to  speak  (223)  means  the  whole  military 
population  of  England  and  not  the  host  actually  encamped  on 

Senlac ; 

**  Kam  Dominum  testor,  bis  sex  sibi  milUa  oentum 
Sunt  pugnatorum,  proslia  qui  sitiunt." 

So  Orderic  (500  D)  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  (yii.  35)  speak  of  an 
"innumera  multitudo." 

Wace  makes  Harold  hoast  (12999)  that  he  has  four  hundred 
thousand  men ; 

''  Ke  chevaliers  ke  paisanz 
Par  quatre  foiz  chent  mil  annez.*' 

But  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  (12913)  he  speaks  with 
his  usual  good  sense  ; 

"  Herant  out  grant  pople  h  estult,  Por  90  ke  ik  U  meschaY ; 

De  totes  pars  en  i  vint  mult ;  Maiz  plusors  dient  h  jel  di, 

Maiz  multitude  petit  yaut  Ke  cuntre  un  home  altre  env^ia, 

Se  la  virtu  du  ciel  i  fitut.  La  gent  al  Due  poi  foisonna, 

Plusor  b  plusor  unt  poiz  dit  Maiz  11  Dus  aveit  veirement 

Ke  Heraut  aveit  gent  petit,  Plusors  baronz  h  meillor  gent." 

Wace  here  rebukes  the  English  exaggerations;  so  William  of 
Malmesbuiy  (ii,  228)  rebukes  the  Norman  exaggerations;  ''Sed 
mihi  videntur  errare  qui  Anglorum  numerum  aocumulant  et  forti- 
tudinem  extenuant ;  ita  Normannos,  dum  laudare  intendunt^  in- 
fami^  respergunt." 

My  own  ideas  I  have  set  forth  pretty  plainly  in  the  text.  It 
is  very  likely  that  Harold,  by  waiting  longer,  might  have  gathered 
a  larger  army,  but,  as  far  as  a  civilian  may  venture  to  judge  of 
such  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  larger  army  would  not  have 
been  of  any  use.  Harold  clearly  had  men  enough  to  defend  the 
hill.  If  indeed  he  could  have  exchanged  his  irr^ralar  levies 
for  the  Thegns  and  Housecarls  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  that 
might  have  made  a  difference,  but  that  is  not  a  question  of 
numbers.     We  must  allow  for  obvious  exaggeration  on  both  sides, 
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ftnd  perhaps  Waoe  Btrikes  as  good  a  balance  between  the  two  as 
any.  It  is  impossible  to  go  oyer  the  battle-field  with  the  Norman 
accounts  in  one's  hand  and  not  to  feel  the  consummate  generalship 
which  led  Harold  to  the  choice  and  defence  of  the  post  which  he 
chose.  And  this  time  I  yenture  to  appeal  from  Harold's  admirers 
and  censurers  to  Harold  himself. 


NOTE  II.   p.  428. 

The  Miraculous  Warning  onnsN  to  Habold  before 
THE  Battle. 

I  HAyE  giyen  in  the  text  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  warning 
giyen  to  Harold  by  the  Holy  Rood  at  Waltham,  because  there  is 
probably  thus  much  of  truth  in  the  stoiy,  that  Harold  really 
yisited  Waltham  in  the  interyal  between  the  two  battles.  But 
when  the  notion  of  a  miraculous  interposition  had  once  got  afloat, 
the  story,  as  usual,  took  yarious  forms.  According  to  the  l^end 
preseryed  by  the  Hyde  writer  (p.  293),  Harold,  on  his  march  from 
London  to  Senlac,  entered  a  church  to  pray.  As  soon  as  he  left 
the  building,  the  tower  fell ;  this  of  course  portended  the  fall  of 
Harold's  Kingdom  ("  fertur  etiam  quod  in  ipso  itinere,  ecclesiam 
illo  introeunte  orandi  grati^  turris  ejusdem  post  exeuntem  solo 
tenus  corruit,  regnumque  Anglorum  quam  citiiis  corruere  designa- 
yerit ").  There  is  nothing  to  remark  in  this  story,  unless  it  be  that 
the  notion  of  Harold  entering  a  church  on  his  journey  may  be 
taken  from  the  picture  of  his  entering  Bosham  church  on  his 
earlier  journey  (Tapestry,  plate  i),  where  the  church  is,  strangely 
enough,  represented  without  a  tower. 

The  other  yendon  is  found  in  the  anonymous  continuation  of 
Wace's  Brut  (Chroniques  Anglo^Normandes,  i.  70,  quoted  also  in 
Taylor's  Wace,  289).   The  two  armies  are  encamped  near  Hastings ; 

"  A  HastingeB  sunt  enoontr^ 
Li  roiB  e  li  dux  par  grant  fiert^.*' 

Harold  rises  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  hear  mass  in  a  church 
near  the  battle-field  ("assez  pr^s  k  un  moster").  The  priests 
haye  consecrated  the  host  and  sung  the  Fetter  NoskTy  when  a  cry 
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comes,  ^^The  Duke  is  upon  us  T'  The  King  at  once  leaves  the 
church,  and  rushes  to  the  hattle.  If,  the  poet  adds,  he  had  waited 
for  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the  PaXy  he  would  have  yanquished  the 
Duke  in  battle  or  would  have  held  his  Kingdom  in  peace. 

"  Si  le  Agnm  Dei  east  atendu  Far  pais  east  la  terre  tenu 

E  la  pais  east  rec^u,  U  par  bataille  le  dux  vencu.** 

This  story  seems  to  come  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Ashdown 
in  Asser  (M.  H.  B.  476  C,  copied  also  by  Florence,  871),  where  the 
Danes  attack  the  English  while  iEthelred  and  his  brother  Alfred 
are  hearing  mass.  iSlfred  rushes  out  at  once  to  the  battle,  while 
^thebed  waits  for  the  end  of  the  service.  But  the  myth-maker 
now  goes  on  to  add  the  Waltham  legend  itself,  strangely  translated 
from  its  natural  place.  After  the  King  has  left  the  church — seem- 
ingly the  church  near  Senlao — the  stone  cross  gives  the  same 
marvellous  sign  which  it  gives  in  the  Waltham  story ;  and  to  con- 
firm our  faith  in  the  tale,  we  are  bidden  to  go  to  Waltham  and 
see  the  cross  behind  the  high  altar,  and  Harold  lying  in  the  choir ; 

''Quant  il  issit  del  xnoster,  Ki  ke  yoU  ceo  saver. 

La  croiz,  ke  fu  fait  de  p^re,  A  Walteham,  ultre  le  halt  auter, 

Apr^s  le  rois  ad  ending  Meimes  eel  croiz  purra  trover 

C'onques  puis  la  teste  levd.  E  roi  Haraud  gisant  en  quer." 

The  two  stories  are  here  very  awkwardly  joined  together,  and 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  version  in  the  De  Inven- 
tione  gives  the  legend  in  its  earliest  and  genuine  form. 


NOTE  KK.  pp.  442  et  seqq. 

The  Detaii^  op  the  Battle  op  Senlac. 

I  HAD  hoped  to  deal  with  the  great  battle  as  I  have  dealt  with 
the  other  great  points  of  my  history,  that  is  to  give  a  narrative 
of  the  events  as  I  conceive  them,  uninterrupted  by  foot-notes, 
and  to  discuss  all  details  in  a  separate  essay.  But  I  found 
this  course  impossible.  My  view  of  the  battle  is  founded  on 
so  many  minute  hints  in  so  many  different  writers  that  I  found 
that,  if  I  separated  my  particular  statements  from  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rest,  I  should  be  practically  calling  on  the  reader 
to  accept  the  statements  without  full  meana  of  testing  them.  To 
every  statement  therefore  which  seemed  open  to  any  possibility 
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of  qaestion,  I  haye  added  the  authority  on  which  I  ground  ii. 
Each  reader  can  therefore  judge  for  himself  how  far  my  narra- 
tive IB  borne  out  by  my  authorities.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
that  no  one  will  be  justified  either  in  confidently  accepting  or 
in  confidently  rejecting  my  version,  unless  he  has  himself  gone 
over  the  ground  with  the  original  accounts  fresh  in  his  memory. 
I  have  myself  visited  Battle  four  times.  The  first  time  was  as  long 
ago  as  1853,  when  I  was  already  deeply  interested  in  the  subject, 
but  when  I  had  not  yet  planned  the  present  work.  I  went  more 
carefully  over  the  ground,  with  a  special  reference  to  this  history, 
in  July  1866,  and  again  in  December  1868.  This  third  time  I 
had  the  advantage  of  the  company  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  who  has  a 
much  keener  eye  than  I  have  for  topography,  especially  for  military 
topography.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  observations  had 
mainly  the  effect  of  explaining  and  confirmiog  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  had  come  two  years  before.  Lastly,  in  the  same  month 
I  walked  specially  from  Hastings  to  Battle,  a  part  of  the  process 
almost  aa  needful  as  the  survey  of  the  actual  battle-ground. 

Most  of  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  ancient  and  modem,  show 
very  little  understanding  of  the  site.  Of  the  primary  authorities, 
William  of  Foitien  and  Guy  of  Amiens  both  show  by  several  touches 
that  they  understood  it.  But  Guy  alone  bears  the  position  in 
mind  throughoat  his  story.  William  begins  with  an  excellent 
description,  but  his  topography  is  soon  lost  in  his  rhetoric.  The 
local  historian,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  de  Bello,  is  still  more 
distinct ;  so  is  the  author  of  the  Brevis  B«latio.  The  Tapestry  gives 
but  little  idea  of  the  general  site,  though  some  particular  incidents 
are  displayed  with  wonderful  vividness.  Wace,  I  think,  could  not 
have  seen  the  ground.  The  English  contemporary  writers  give  no 
details  of  any  kind ;  the  later  writers,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  give  incidental  help,  which  is  sometimes  very 
valuable,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  very  little  notion  of  the  general 
position.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  the  most  remarkable  Cfuse.  The 
latter  part  of  his  account  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  and  we  owe  to  him  the  admirable  comparison  of  Harold's 
camp  to  a  castle  (see  p.  442).  Yet  this  follows  on  a  statement  so 
grotesquely  inaccurate  as  that  Harold  ^'aciem  suam  construxit  m 
plama  HasHnges'*  (M.  H,  R  762  C).  It  will  be  easily  seen  that 
my  narrative  is  mainly  drawn  from  the   Tapestry,  William  of 
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Poitiers,  a&d  Ouy,  using  the  other  writers^  Wace  at  their  head,  as 
Buhsidiary.  In  no  part  of  the  enquiry  does  the  paramount  value 
of  the  Tapestry  come  out  more  ^ongly.  There  is  little  contradic- 
tion among  the  primary  authorities  as  to  the  main  facts,  though 
they  often  differ  as  to  their  order.  In  these  cases  I  have  had  to 
choose  according  to  the  best  of  my  discretion ;  the  reader  must 
judge  with  what  success. 

The  modem  accounts,  including  those  of  Thierry,  Lappenberg, 
M.  de  Bonnechose,  and  Mr.  St  John,  seem  to  have  been  written  with 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  ground.  If  we  learn  from  them  that 
Harold's  position  was  on  a  hill,  it  is  as  much  as  we  do.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  in  his  early  work  (Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  385),  so  completely 
misunderstood  the  battle  as  to  say  that  Harold,  when  struck  by  the 
arrow,  "  dropped  from  his  steed  in  agony,"  and  this  is  actually 
reprinted  in  his  posthumous  third  volume,  p.  317.  Lord  Lytton, 
in  his  romance,  shows  a  better  understanding  of  the  site  than  any- 
body else ;  he  had  at  least  seen  it ;  but  he  has  unfortunately  en- 
cumbered his  picture  of  the  battle  with  many  incidents  which  are 
imaginary  and  impossible.  An  intelligent  local  antiquary  of  the 
district,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  has  done  more  to  explain  matters  than 
any  professed  historian.  His  account  (see  Sussex  Archaeological 
Collections,  vol.  vi.  p.  15,  and  Lower's  Contributions  to  Literature, 
p.  36)  is  very  carefully  done,  and  it  brings  out  several  points  which 
had  never  been  brought  out  before.  Mr.  Lower  evidently  knows 
the  ground  well,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  Guy  of  Amiens,  to 
whose  full  value  no  earlier  writer  seems  to  have  been  alive.  Mr. 
Lower's  paper  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  I  shall  not  have  to  speak  of  many  points  of  difference  between 
his  views  and  mine.  I  may  however  mention  that  Mr.  Lower  has 
been  misled  as  to  the  site  of  the  Standard.  The  point  commonly 
shown  as  such  is  plainly  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Lady  Chapel ; 
the  site  of  the  Standard  was  marked  by  the  high  altar,  which  of 
course  stood  further  to  the  west. 

Having  thus,  much  against  my  will,  encumbered  my  text  with 
a  cloud  of  references,  I  have  now  only  to  discuss  a  few  points  which 
seem  to  call  for  explanation  or  to  be  open  to  controversy. 

I.  The  name  of  Senlac  for  the  hiU  on  which  Harold  encamped 
rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  solely  on  the  authority  of  Orderic,  who 
seems  to  take  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  repeating  it.    The  spot  was 
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anciently  called  Senlac  (501  A);  the  battle  was  fonght  'Mn  campo 
Senlac"  (598  A) ;  "in  epitumo  Senlac"  (659  B)— whatever  **epi- 
tamo"  may  mean ;  the  Abbey  waa  founded  on  Senlac  (505  B) ; 
the  battle  is  the  battle  of  Senlac  (''  Senlacium  helium"  502  D,  504 
A,  "certamen  Senladnm"  523  A).  I  do  not  profess  to  know  the 
etymology  of  the  name,  and  Orderic's  form  may  possibly  be  corrupt. 
But  he  cannot  have  invented  the  word,  which  evidently  survives  in 
'"Santlaches,"  '< Saintlake/'  Ac.  (in  various  spellings),  ''the  Lake," 
''Battle  Lake,"  and  so  forth,  the  local  names  for  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  town.  (See  Lower,  p.  70.)  "  Sanglac"  or  "  Sanguelac" 
I  take  to  be  simply  a  French  pun  on  the  name.  On  the  authority  of 
Orderic  then,  I  have  not  scrupled  systematically  to  use  the  word, 
especially  as  a  name  for  the  spot  is  wanted.  In  Domesday  and  else- 
where the  battle  is  "  helium  Hastingense,"  "  helium  apud  Hastinges," 
but  that  is  simply  as  Stamfordbridge  is  "helium  apud  Eboracum." 

a.  The  story  of  Harold  and  Gyrth  going  by  night  to  spy  out  the 
Norman  camp  (see  p.  447)  comes  from  Wace,  12120-12217.  Like 
a  good  deal  that  is  said  about  Gyrth,  it  rests  on  no  sufficient 
evidence.  The  tendency  to  exalt  Gyrth  is  common  to  several  of 
the  Norman  writers,  but  it  comes  out  more  strongly  in  Wace 
than  an3rwhere  else.  Li  fact  this  part  of  his  poem  is  little  short  of 
a  Gyrthiad.  The  English  Earl  is  perhaps  less  prominent  than  the 
Norman  Duke,  but  he  is  more  prominent  than  any  one  else.  Wace 
evidently  takes  a  special  pleasure  in  talking  of  him ;  the  conception 
of  his  character  is  well  drawn,  and  his  story  is  wrought  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  epic  skill,  till  he  is  cut  down  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle  by  the  hand  of  William  himself.  We  may  accept  the  valour 
and  wisdom  of  Gyrth  on  the  witness  of  his  enemies ;  but  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  the  special  favour  which  he  enjoys.  Perhaps  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  the  greatness  of  William  that  he  should 
be  matched  with  a  worthy  adversary.  Harold's  skill  and  valour  are 
not  disputed,  but  the  perjurer  and  usurper  could  not  be  painted  as  a 
hero  in  the  higher  sense.  The  place  was  open  for  Gyrth,  and  it  doubt- 
less suited  his  traditional  character.  But  all  this  makes  me  some- 
what suspicious  of  the  details  of  any  story  in  which  he  is  prominent. 

3.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  has  a  strange  statement  that  there 
were  Danish  auxiliaries  at  Senlac ;  "  Copiosa  quoque  auxilia  miserat 
eis  [Anglis]  cognata  terra  Danorum."  There  is  not  a  word  more 
about  them  in  his  narrative,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  else. 
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By  Danes  is  possibly  meant  Northumbrians.  The  few  Yorkshire 
volunteers  who  followed  Harold  (see  p.  424)  may  have  got  magnified 
into  an  army  fresh  from  Denmark.  I  do  not  imderstand  what 
Lappenberg  (549)  means,  when  he  says,  '^  die  Danen  wurden  un- 
brauchbar,  da  sie  nicht  gegen  Herzog  Wilhelm  selbst  fechten  zu 
wollen  erklarten."  Does  this  come  from  the  words  which  imme- 
diately follow  in  William  of  Poitiers  1  "  Non  tamen  andentes  com 
Willelmo  ex  aequo  confligere,  plus  eum  quam  Regem  Noricorum 
extimentes,  locum  editiorem  pneoccupavere,  montem  silvss  per  quam 
adyenere  yicinum."  But  this  simply  means  the  occupation  of  Senlac 
by  the  English  army  in  general. 

4.  The  order  of  events  (see  p.  482)  as  to  the  real  and  the  feigned 
flight  of  the  Normans  differs  a  good  deal  in  our  authorities.  William 
of  Poitiers  gives  the  order  which  I  have  followed.  The  feigned 
flight  is  suggested  to  William  by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  real 
flight.  See  p.  489,  note  i.  But  in  Guy's  version  (423  et  seqq.) 
the  feigned  flight  at  first  succeeds ;  the  fugitives  turn  and  slay  ten 
thousand  of  the  accursed  Englishmen ; 

"Fan  iH  niAgna  pent,  pars  et  densata  resistit; 
Millia  namque  decern  sunt  ibi  passa  necem. 
TJt  pereunt  mites  bacchante  leone  bidentee, 
Sio  compulsa  mori  gens  maledicta  rait.** 

(▼▼.  435-438.) 

But  the  superior  numbers  of  the  English  give  them  the  advantage, 
and  the  Normans  are  driven  to  fly  in  earnest ; 

"  Anglornm  populns,  nnmero  superante,  repellit 
Hofltes,  inqne  retro  compnUt  ora  dari ; 
Et  fuga  ficta  prihs  fit  tunc  virtate  coacta ; 
Normanni  fuginnt,  dorsa  tegunt  clipei." 

(▼V.  441-444.) 
Then  William  recalls  the  fugitives ;  another  attack  is  made  on  the 
English,  and  Oyrth  is  killed.  The  account  of  William  of  Poitiers 
seems  much  more  natural  and  probable ;  but  that  of  Guy  may  be 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Tapestry,  which  places  (pi.  15)  the 
scene  of  William  and  Odo  recalling  the  troops  both  after  the  death 
of  Oyrth  and  Leofwine  (pi.  14)  and  after  the  incidents  of  the  ravine 
and  the  little  hill  (p.  490).  On  the  whole  I  look  on  the  Tapestry 
as  the  highest  authority  of  the  three,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
exact  chronological  order  is  not  its  strongest  point.  See  for  instance 
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the  awkward  shifts  to  which  the  designer  is  driven  in  pi.  14  to 
express  the  attack  of  the  Normans  on  several  points  of  the  English 
position  at  once. 

5.  As  to  the  part  of  Eustace  in  the  battle  (see  p.  483)  our 
accounts  are  somewhat  contradictory.  William  of  Poitiers  men- 
tions only  his  advice  to  Duke  William  in  the  pursuit  after  the 
battle  (see  p.  503),  but  he  tells  us  elsewhere  (157)  that  Eustace 
had  given  his  son  to  William  as  a  hostage  {"  filium  de  fide  ante 
bellum  in  Normannift  obsidem  dederat")?  This  may  possibly  imply 
some  suspicion  either  of  his  courage  or  of  his  good  faith.  Guy  tells 
us  of  his  giving  his  horse  to  William  (see  p.  487)  and  of  his  share 
in  the  butchery  of  Harold  (see  p.  499).  In  the  Tapestry  (pL  15) 
Eustace  is  shown  giving  some  piece  of  advice  to  William  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  Duke  recalling  the  fugitives,  and  TTOliam 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  giving  him  much  attention.  The 
nature  of  his  advice,  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text,  comes  from 
Benoit  (37414-37421).   William  has  just  spoken  to  the  fugitives ; 

"  Dune  vint  poignant  Qaens  Eustace,  Nul  recoYrer  n'a  mais  6b  suenB.' 

Qui  le  Due  effireie  e  manaoe,  Ci  pout  grant  ponte  aveir  li  Qaens, 

E  dit : '  Morz  est,  por  yeir,  senz  &ille,  Qa'k  trop  maavaise  e  k  trop  fole 

S'il  ne  se  part  de  la  bataille :  Fu  puis  tenue  la  parole." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  chronicler  of  Battle  (p.  4)  seems  to 
claim  for  Eustace,  the  only  man  besides  the  Duke  and  William 
Faber  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  the  main  credit  of  the  device 
of  the  feigned  flight ;  "  Strenuissimus  Boloniee  Gomes  Eustachius 
clam  callidd  preemeditatd  arte,  fugam  cum  exercitu  Duce  simulante, 
super  Anglos  sparsim  agiliter  insequentes  cum  manu  valid&  a  tergo 
irruit."  This  picking  out  of  Eustace  as  a  special  hero  is  significant. 
It  is  plainly  meant  as  a  contradiction ;  but  what  is  the  value  of  the 
contradiction  ]  The  passage  from  Benoit  seems  to  fit  in  admirably 
with  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry ;  still  it  is  possible  that  Eustace  is 
giving  some  other  advice,  and  that  Benoit  transferred  to  this  point 
the  advice  given  in  the  later  pursuit. 

6.   The  death  of  Oyrth  is  told  as  I  have  told  it  (see  p.  485)  by 
Guy  (471-480).     William  kills  him  with  his  own  hand ; 

"  Nam  yeloz  juyenem  sequitur  yeluti  leo  frendens, 
Membratim  perimens,  hsc  sibi  yerba  dedit : 
*  Accipe  promeritam  nostri  de  parte  coronam, 
Si  periit  aonipes  banc  tibi  reddo  pedes/  ** 
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In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  14)  Oyrth  and  Leofvrine  are  killed  at  this 
stage  of  the  battle  or  earlier,  but  seemingly  not  by  the  hand  of 
William.  Wace  (13947  et  seqq.)  makes  the  fall  of  Gyrth  the  last 
act  of  the  battle,  after  Harold  is  dead ;  the  deed  is  wrought  by 
William's  own  hand ; 

**  Guert  vit  Engleiz  unenuuder^  Ke  la  prease  toz  tema  oreisseit. 

Yit  k'il  n'i  out  nul  recoyrier,  A  tant  puinst  U  Diu,  ai  I'ateint, 

Vit  son  lignage  deohaeir :  Par  grant  air  avant  rempeint, 

De  sei  garir  n*oat  nnl  espeir,  Ne  sai  se  de  oel  oolp  momt, 

Fuir  s'en  volt,  maiz  ne  poeit,  Maiz  90  fu  dit  ke  poee  jut.** 

Wace,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  commit  himself  to  Gyrth's  death,  no 
doubt  with  an  eye  to  a  l^end  which  I  shall  speak  of  in  a  later 
note. 

Of  these  three  accounts  I  follow  that  of  Guy,  as  the  clearest  in 
itself,  and  as  drawing  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  each  of  the 
other  versions.  It  agrees  with  the  Tapestry  in  placing  the  death 
of  Gyrth  early  in  the  battle ;  it  agrees  with  Wace  in  making  him 
die  by  the  hand  of  William. 

The  group  in  the  Tapestry  (pL  14)  representing  the  deaths  of 
Gyrth  and  Leofwine  is  well  worth  study.  Five  Englishmen  are 
shown,  two  of  whom  are  falling  dead.  Of  the  other  three,  one  is 
manfully  wielding  his  axe,  another  his  spear;  a  third  rushes  up, 
sword  in  hand.  Can  these  be  the  five  WiU/nothingcu,  iElfwig, 
Harold,  Gyrth,  Leofwine,  and  Hakon  ?  Might  not  the  Abbot,  a  man 
of  a  past  generation,  use  the  sword  rather  than  the  axe  ?  It  should 
be  noticed  that  it  is  only  here,  and  again  in  the  group  immediately 
round  Harold  in  pi.  16,  that  we  see  the  round  shield  with  the  boss, 
spoken  of  in  p.  473,  either  in  the  main  picture  or  in  the  border. 

7.  The  part  in  the  battle  played  by  the  small  detached  hill  (see 
p.  490)  has,  as  fiar  as  I  know,  never  been  mentioned  by  any  modem 
writer.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  words 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  representation  in  the  Tapestry, 
when  taken  together,  bear  out  the  meaning  which  I  have  put  upon 
them.  The  hill  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  Tapestry,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  words  ''  occupato  tumulo "  in  William's 
account  can  mean  the  general  occupation  of  the  hill  of  Senlac  itself 
by  the  English  army. 

8.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  make  (pp.  490,  503)  two  occasions 
when  the  Normans  suffered  from  an  attack  of  English  fugitives  in 
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marshy  ground.  The  scene  described  by  William  of  Malmesbuy, 
and  represented  in  the  Tapestry  as  happening  comparatively  early 
in  the  battle,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  William  of  Poitiers, 
OrderiCy  and  the  Battle  Chronicler  place  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle.  The  order  in  the  Tapestry  may  not  always  be  quite  exact, 
but  it  could  not  go  so  far  wrong  as  this.  The  ground  also 
supplies  places  which  exactly  suit  both  occasions.  Mr.  Lower  (Con- 
tributions to  Literature,  54)  identifies  the  account  in  WUliam  of 
Malmesbury  with  the  account  in  the  Battle  Chronicler.  But  this 
last  seems  very  well  to  describe,  with  some  exaggeration^  the  steep 
ground  north  of  the  hill  (Chron.  de  Bello,  5) ; 

'^  Siquidem  et  inter  hostiles  gladios  miserabile  quoddam,  in 
proximo  spatiosd  protentum,  ex  natural!  telluris  hiatu  yel  forsan 
ex  procellarum  concavatione,  prsedpitium  vastd  patens,  licet  uti  in 
vastitate  dumis  vel  tribulis  obsitum,  ocnUs  miniis  pmyideretur, 
innumeros  et  maxim^  Normannorum  Anglos  persequentium,  suffo* 
cayit.  Nam  dum  inscii  cum  impetu  dissilirent  ibidem  in  prseceps 
acti,  flebiliter  contriti  necabantur.  Quod  quidem  baratrum,  sortito 
ex  accidenti  Yocabulo,  Malfosse  hodieque  nimcupatur." 

This  is  evidently  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Normans  which 
took  place  in  the  dark,  after  Harold's  death,  when  the  light-armed 
EngUsh  were  flying.  It  lies  in  the  natural  direction  for  their  flight ; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  first  slaughter, 
which  must  have  happened  somewhere  to  the  south  or  south-west 
of  the  hill.  The  small  ravine  to  the  south-west  seems  exactly  what 
is  wanted. 

9.  The  time  at  which  Harold  died  (see  p.  498)  seems  clear  from 
Florence,  and  with  his  statement  most  of  the  other  accounts  agree. 
It  is  clear  from  the  Tapestry  that  Harold  was  cut  down  by  the  four 
knights  almost  immediately  after  he  received  the  wound  in  the  eye. 
Wace  (13399  compared  with  13932)  seems — ^perhaps  only  seems — to 
make  a  long  time  pass  between  Harold's  first  wound  and  his  death. 
I  need  hardly  stop  to  refute  the  strange  mistake  of  William  of 
Jumi^ges  (vii.  36)  followed  by  Orderic  (501  D);  '^Heraldus  ipse 
in  primo  militum  progressu  {^*  congressu,"  Ord.)  vulneribus  Ictaliter 
confossus  occubuit."  Orderic  puts  the  death  of  Leofwine  soon  after 
(^'deinde"),  but  this  time  he  does  not  name  Gyrth. 

The  battle  of  Senlac  seems  in  several  points  to  have  borne  much 
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likeness  to  the  battle  of  Agbrim,  described  by  M&caulay,  iv.  90. 
It  is  the  last  battle  of  Saint  Euth. 

''The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of 
Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  haye  been  chosen  with  great  judgment 
His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was  almost 
surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass, 
were  some  fences  out  of  which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty 
constructed.'* 

We  read  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  English  found  in 
crossing  the  muddy  ground  and  attacking  the  hill.  **  Again  and 
again  the  assailants  were  driven  back.  Again  and  again  they  re- 
turned to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased  across 
the  morass :  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  forced  the  pursuers  to 
retire."  The  battle  is  decided,  as  evening  is  closing  in,  by  Saint 
Euth's  death  by  a  qannon-ball.  The  Irish  breastwork  is  carried, 
and  most  of  its  defenders  slain,  either  on  the  hill  or  in  the  pursuit 
''  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in  proportion  to  the  number  en- 
gaged, greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  ^have  not  seen  the  ground,  but  when  I  was  in 
Ireland  some  years  back,  the  likeness  between  the  two  battles  had 
not  struck  me. 


NOTE  LL.  p.  459. 

Ealph    of    Nobfolk. 

I  BELIEVE  that  I  have  gradually  felt  my  way  to  the  true 
history  and  position  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  person  of  whom 
we  get  glimpses  in  the  reign  of  Eadward,  and  who  becomes 
prominent  under  William.  This  is  Ralph,  called  of  Gael  or  of 
Wader,  afterwards  Earl  of  Norfolk  or  of  the  East  Angles  (Fl.  Wig. 
1074),  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  of  English  birth,  and  whom 
I  therefore  have  not  scrupled  to  speak  of  in  the  text  as  an  English 
traitor.  This  I  do  on  the  express  authority  of  the  Abingdon  and 
Peterborough  Chronicles  (1075-1076).  In  recording  the  famous 
bride-ale  which  led  to  the  death  of  Waltheof,  both  Chroniclers,  with 
slight  verbal  difference,  expressly  say  that  Ralph  Earl  of  Norfolk 
was  Breton  indeed  on  his  mpther's  side,  but  that  his  father  was  an 
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EngliBbman  of  the  same  name,  bom  in  Norfolk  (^se  yica  Baulf 
wflBs  BrittiflC  on  his  modor  healfe,  and  Bawulf  his  feder  waes 
Englisc,  and  wses  geboren  on  NoHSfolce").     William  of  Malmes- 
bury  indeed  (iiL  255),  seemingly  with  the  Chronicle  before  him, 
calls  Balph  "  Brito  ex  patre/*    This  may  be  either  a  mistake  or 
an   intended  correction,  but  it  can  hardly  outweigh   the  testi- 
mony of  the  two  Chroniclers.     We  have  another  indication  of 
Ralph's  English  origin,  in  an  entry  in  the  Norfolk  Domesday 
(131),  where  we  find  mention  of  ''Goduinus  avunculus  Radulphi 
Comitis."     In  classical  Latin  the  word  "avunculus"  would  rather 
show  that  Ralph's  connexion  with  England  was  only  on  the  mother*B 
side,  but,  as  I  have  before  shown  (vol.  ii.  p.  644),  "avunculus"  had 
now  got  the  general  sense  of  ^imcle."    A  man  named  Qodwine 
must  have  been  an  Englishman;  and  we  thus  find  two  brothers^ 
Ralph  and  Qodwine,  both  of  them  Norfolk  landowners,  one  the 
fisither  and  the  other  the  uncle  of  Ralph  the  Earl.     Ralph  as  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  is  certainly  puzzling,  but  as  we  find  in  Eng- 
land a  solitary  Lothar  (see  vol.  i.  p.  334),  a  solitary  Frederick  (see 
P*  555)9  aiid  a  nearly  solitary  Carl,  a  solitary  Ralph  does  not  seem 
impossible.     Or  if  any  one  pleases,  Ralph  may  have  been  English 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  English-bom  son  of  one  of  the  French 
followers  of  Enmia,  which  would  account  for  one  of  his  two  sons 
bearing  a  French  name  and  the  other  an  English  one. 

The  English  birth  of  Ralph  thus  seems  plain  from  the  Chronicles, 
and  it  is  not  set  aside  by  the  passages  which,  like  William  of 
Malmesbury  quoted  above,  speak  of  him  as  a  "  Breton."  He  is 
"genere  Brito"  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viL  25;  viiL  15).  So 
Wace,  11512  and  13627,  in  which  latter  place  the  words  are,  "Bret 
esteit  h  Bretonz  menout."  He  was  the  son  of  a  Breton  mother ; 
he  held  the  castles  of  Wader  and  Montfort  (Ord.  Yit.  535  C)  in  his 
mothei^s  country,  and  he  appeared  at  Senlac  in  command  of  a  body 
of  his  mother's  countrymen.  That  he  should  therefore  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Breton  is  really  not  wonderful. 

The  evidence  of  Domesday  also  no  less  distinctly  gives  us  two 
Ralphs  in  Norfolk,  &ther  and  son.  The  elder  Ralph  is  clearly 
the  same  as  Ralph  the  Staller  of  Eadward's  time  (see  vol.  ii  p.  347, 
and  Taylor's  Wace,  226).  The  number  of  entries  T. RE.  in  his 
name  is  very  great,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  He  also 
signs  many  charters.     In  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  121,  of  1055,  he  signs  as 
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"  Minister/'  and  is  distinguished  from  "Badulfiis  Dux."  In  1060  (iv. 
143)  he  signs  as  "Regis  Dapifer,"  in  106 1  (iv.  151)  as  "Minister," 
in  1 06 a  (iv.  159)  as  "Regis  Aulicns,"  and  in  the  charter  of  Abbot 
iElfwig,  quoted  in  voL  ii.  p.  347,  he  appears  as  "Steallere"  along 
with  £segar  and  Bondig.  But  we  can  go  a  little  further.  The 
signatures  and  the  entries  in  Domesday  belonging  to  Ralph  the 
Staller  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Earl  Ralph  of  Here- 
ford, King  Eadward's  nephew,  from  whom  we  find  him  pointedly 
distinguished,  both  in  the  charter  just  quoted,  and  in  Domesday, 
337,  where  both  Earl  and  Staller  appear  in  the  same  entry.  Yet 
the  elder  Ralph  of  Norfolk  seems  to  have  borne  the  title  of  EarL 
The  many  entries  of  "  Radulfus  Comes"  in  the  East-Anglian  Domes- 
day generally  belong  to  the  younger  Ralph,  for  in  several  of  them 
the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  to  William  is  mentioned.  But  Ralph 
the  father  is  clearly  distinguished  in  two  entries  (128&  and  129) 
as  "Comes  R.  vetus;"  and  in  194  we  find  "Radulfus  Comes" 
holding  land  T.  R.  E.,  after  which  the  entry  goes  on  to  3ay,  "  postea 
tenuit  Radulfus  Comes,  filius  ejus,  postea  Ailmarus  Episcopus  de 
utroque,  postea  Arfastus  Episcopus.*'  Lastly,  in  409  b  we  read  of 
land  in  Suffolk ;  "  Hanc  habuit  Radulfus  Stalra'in  vadimonio  de  vice- 
comite  Toli  [the  Sheriff  who  appears  in  Cod.  DipL  iv.  a  08,  and  in 
many  other  writs  of  Eadward]  .  .  .  .  et  tenebat  die  qud  Rex  E.  fuit 
mortuus,  et  postea  Radulfus  filius  ejus." 

This  evidence  seems  quite  distinct.  There  were  two  Ralphs  in 
Norfolk,  father  and  son,  the  younger  being  the  son  of  a  Breton 
mother.  The  elder  was  Staller,  and  is  also  called  Earl ;  he  must 
have  held  some  subordinate  government  under  Qyrth.  He  was  in 
possession  of  his  lands  at  the  time  of  Eadward's  death,  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  them  by  his  son.  The  elder  Ralph  nmst  therefore 
have  died  early  in  the  reign  of  Harold.  But  as  we  find  his  son 
fighting  among  his  mother's  countrymen  on  William's  side  at 
Senlac,  it  is  plain  that  the  younger  Ralph  must  have  been  out- 
lawed by  Harold  for  some  unrecorded  treason  or  other  crime. 
He  then  evidently  migrated  to  his  mother's  country  and  joined 
himself  to  the  Breton  followers  of  William.  One  of  the  entries 
in  Domesday  would  almost  seem  to  show  that  part  of  his  lands 
were  granted  by  Harold  or  Gyrth  to  the  East  Anglian  Bishoprick. 
Of  his  career  in  William's  reign  we  shall  hear  in  my  next  volume. 

VOL.  III.  3  c 
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I  can  only  regret  that  I  had  not  fully  worked  out  these  facts 
sooner,  as  some  of  them  throw  light  on  Harold*s  character  and 
position.  Whether  Ralph  was  a  partisan  of  William  or  of  Tostig, 
or  what  other  crime  may  have  led  to  his  outlawry,  I  do  not  venture 
to  guess. 


NOTE  MM.  p.  512. 

The  Bukial  of  Habold. 

I  HAVE  quoted  in  the  text  those  passages  of  the  contemporary 
writers  which  distinctly  assert  a  burial  of  Harold  on  the  rocks 
at  Hastings.  I  will  now  quote  the  authorities  which  assert  a 
burial  at  Waltham.  The  full  story  is  given  in  the  De  Inventione 
(c.  21).  The  two  Canons,  Osgod  and  iEthelric,  go  to  the  Duke 
and  ask  for  the  body.  William  answers  that  Harold,  notwith- 
standing his  crimes,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  burial  {**  Rex  vester 
fidei  suae  religionis  inmiemor,  etsi  dignas  transgressionis  ad  prsssens 
exsolverit  poenas,  non  meruit  sepulturae  beneficio  privari").  He 
adds  that  it  is  his  design  to  found  a  church,  to  be  served  by  a  body 
of  an  hundred  monks,  who  are  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Harold  and 
of  all  others  who  died  in  the  battle.  In  that  church  Harold  shall 
be  buried  with  all  honour  {**  paratus  sum  .  .  .  ipsum  Regem  ves- 
trum  in  ecclesii  e^em  debito  cum  honore  prss  cseteris  sublimare''). 
The  Canons  offer  William  ten  marks  of  gold  that  their  founder 
may  be  buried  in  his  own  church  where  he  wished  to  be  buried 
('*  corpus  ad  locum  quem  instituit  ipse  remittere").  William  grants 
their  prayer,  but  refuses  the  money.  They  strive  in  vain  to  find 
the  body.  Osgod  then  goes  home  and  brings  Eadgyth,  by  'virhom 
it  is  found.  The  body  is  then  taken  to  Waltham  amidst  a  vast 
concourse  both  of  Englishmen  and  Normans  (^'multis  heroum 
Normannise  comitatCbs  honorem  corpori  exhibentibus"). 

The  story  however  does  not  rest  only  on  the  authority  of  the 
Waltham  writer.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  247),  after  saying 
that  the  body  was  given  to  Gytha  (see  p.  512),  adds,  "acceptum 
itaque  apud  Waltham  sepelivit,  quam  ipse  ecclesiam  ex  proprio 
constructam  in  honore  Sanctae  Crucis  canonicis  impleverat."   Wace 
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(14093)  bad  eyidently  heard  two  or  three  stories,  and  with  his 
usual  discretion  he  avoided  committing  himself,  but  he  distinctly 
asserts  a  burial  at  Waltham ; 

*'  Li  ReiB  Heraut  fii  emportez,  Maiz  jo  ne  sai  ki  Temportay 

E  k  Yarham  iu  enterrez ;  Ne  jo  do  sai  ki  I'enterra." 

The  continuator  of  Wace's  Brut,  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  743),  buries  Harold  in  the  choir  at 
Waltham.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4631)  tells  the 
same  story ; 

**  Le  oon  le  roi  Haraud  nnt  quia,  Far  la  pri^re  sa  mj^re. 

£  tniv^  entro  lee  ocis :  Fortes  fa  le  oora  en  bbre. 

E  pnr  CO  ke  il  rois  esteit,  A  Wautham  est  mis  en  carcu, 

Grants  est  k'enieirez  aeit  Kar  de  la  maisun  fundur  fu." 

Now,  in  harmonizing  these  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  strong  contemporary  evidence  which  asserts  that  Harold*s  body 
really  was  buried  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  statements  of  Wil- 
liam of  Poitiers  and  Guy,  though  they  may  differ  ip  one  or  two 
trifling  details,  must  be  admitted  as  to  the  main  fact.  But  the 
evidence  for  a  burial  at  Waltham  is  almost  equally  strong.  If  it 
were  not  so,  how  did  the  tale  arise  1  A  tomb  of  Harold  was  one 
which  there  was  very  little  temptation  to  forge.  Harold  was  not  an 
acknowledged  saint,  whose  burial-place  would  be  a  profitable  object 
of  pilgrimage.  A  burial-place  of  the  penitent  at  (tester  might 
indeed  become  such  an  object,  but  hardly  that  of  the  fallen  hero  at 
Waltham.  The  only  writer  who  shows  any  disposition  to  canonize 
Harold  distinctly  removes  his  sepulchre  from  Waltham  (see  below, 
p.  759).  If  the  Waltham  tomb  was  a  forgery,  it  was  a  forgery 
older  than  the  days  of  William  of  Malmesbury ;  it  was  a  forgery 
which  must  have  been  owing  to  motives  strongly  tinged  with 
political  feelings,  political  feelings  any  such  expression  of  which 
would,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  have  been  put  down  at  once  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Norman  King.  The  statement  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  distinctly  proves  that  it  was  currently  believed,  not 
only  at  Waltham  but  generally,  that  Wahham  was  Harold's  burying- 
place.  And  I  need  not  say  that  William  of  Malmesbury  does  not 
write  in  the  interest  of  Waltham  or  of  England.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
independent  witness ;  so  is  Wace,  who,  alter  his  manner,  honestly 
confesses  his  ignorance  of  some  details,  while  he  distinctly  asserts 
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the  burial  at  Waltham.  So  early  and  80  extensive  a  fabrication  as 
their  narratives  would  imply  seems  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  unavoidable  inference  therefore  is  that  Harold  was  first 
buried  on  the  rocks  of  Hastings  under  a  heap  of  stones,  and  after- 
wards was  translated  for  more  solemn  interment  in  the  minster  at 
Waltham.  This  view  I  worked  out  for  myself  in  1857  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  428),  but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  been  forestalled  in  it  by 
M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  283),  who  takes  this  theory  for  granted^ 
without  reference  or  argument.  On  this  supposition,  we  can 
easily  account  for  all  the  reports.  William  of  Poitiers  and  Ouy  of 
Amiens,  in  recording  the  fight  of  Senlac,  recorded  that  burial  of 
Harold  which  formed  part  of  their  story ;  a  later  translation  had 
no  interest  for  them.  The  Waltham  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
naturally  dwelt  only  on  that  burial  which  formed  a  part  of  their 
own  local  history.  The  cairn-burial  was  something  which  they 
would  naturally  seek  to  slur  over,  and  to  throw  out  of  remembrance. 
In  a  short  time  it  would  be  forgotten ;  the  date  of  the  funeral  at 
Waltham  would  bo  shifted  back  two  or  three  months,  and  would  be 
held  to  have  immediately  followed  the  battle.  Even  writers  who 
had  no  connexion  with  Waltham,  writers  like  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Wace,  would  naturally  think  most  of  that  burial  which 
had  left  a  visible  witness  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  would  have 
no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  hurried  ceremony  performed  by 
William  Malet  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  details  of  the  Waltham  story,  as  to  the 
share  in  the  transaction  taken  by  the  two  Canons  and  by  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals.  The  story,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  contemporary  statement  as  to  Harold's  first  burial  at 
Hastings.  But  the  contradiction  is  little  more  than  a  contradiction 
as  to  time.  The  Waltham  story  implies  that  the  body  was  found 
and  was  buried  at  Waltham  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The 
finding  and  the  burial  are  placed,  if  not  while  William  was  still 
on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  yet  at  any  rate  before  he  left  Hastings  for 
Romney.  This  is  of  course  distinctly  contradicted  by  William  of 
Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens.  But  if  we  believe  that  Harold's  body  was 
translated  to  Waltham  at  the  time  of  William's  coronation  or  later, 
the  only  error  of  the  Waltham  writer  would  be  that  he  has  trans- 
posed events  and  given  them  wrong  dates.  The  body  was  found,  as 
he  states,  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  or  within  a  few  days  after  it, 
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but  the  burial  at  Waltham  did  not  take  place  till  two  or  three  months 
later.  Two  petitions  to  William  seem  to  be  rolled  into  one*  The  first, 
made  on  Senlac  or  at  Hastings,  was  followed  by  the  search  for  the 
body.  The  second,  made  at  a  later  time,  was  followed  by  Harold's 
translation  to  Waltham.  It  was  then  doubtless  that  William  offered 
a  burial  in  his  own  Battle  Abbey  instead.  It  is  on  this  yiew  that 
I  have  ventured  to  ground  the  narrative  in  the  text.  And  I  am 
strengthened  in  doing  so  by  the  &ct  that  there  are  several  small 
touches  in  which  all  accounts  agree.  William  of  Poitiers,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  and  the  Waltham  writer  all  agree  in  making  the 
Duke  refuse  the  offered  gold  of  Gytha  and  of  the  Canons.  So 
again  the  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers  that  Harold's  body 
was  recognized  by  certain  marks  exactly  falls  in  with  the  Waltham 
story.  The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  tells  us  that  certain  persons— 
to  him  it  was  quite  indifferent  who  they  were — ^found  Harold's 
body  in  a  particular  way.  The  Canon  of  Waltham  tells  us  who 
those  persons  were,  and  how  they  came  to  be  there.  Just  so 
William  of  Malmesbury,  'recording  the  second  burial  only,  and 
placing  it  at  the  date  of  the  first,  speaks  of  Oytha  only,  just  as 
William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  William  Malet  only.  If  Gjrtha  and 
the  Chapter  of  Waltham  joined  in  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the 
body,  it  Is  not  wonderful  that  a  writer  at  Malmesbury  thought 
chiefly  of  the  interposition  of  Qytha.  Osgod,  iEthehic,  Eadgjth, 
were  persons  of  no  interest  or  importance  to  either  of  our  Williams; 
in  the  local  history  of  Waltham  they  doubtless  filled  a  great  place. 
I  believe  therefore  that  the  only  mistake  in  the  Waltham  story  is 
a  mistake  of  date,  the  mistake,  natural  under  the  circumstances,  of 
thinking  that  the  charitable  work  of  Eadg3rth  and  the  two  Canons 
was  at  once  followed  by  the  burial  at  Waltham.  I  cannot  believe 
that  their  story  is  mere  invention ;  it  has  all  that  local  and 
personal  character  about  it  which  seems  to  imply  a  ground-work  of 
truth.  The  introduction  of  Eadgyth  is  an  especial  mark  of  truth. 
The  Waltham  writers,  both  the  writer  De  Inventione  and  the 
Biographer,  are  clearly  a  little  puzzled  how  to  describe  her  position. 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  Harold's  clerical  panegyrists  would  either 
have  invented  an  imaginary  mistress  for  their  hero  or  have  exalted 
a  real  one  into  an  imaginary  prominence.  To  Eadgyth  herself, 
and  to  the  few  hints  that  we  have  as  to  her  personal  existence,  I 
give  another  note. 
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I  must  quote  one  writer  more.  Benott  (37627)  follows  the 
story  of  tlie  first  burial  up  to  the  point  where  Harold's  body  is 
given  to  William  Malet,  but  he  declines  to  say  where  William 
buried  him. 

*'  Li  reis  Herault  fii  seyelix ;  Mais  k  un  Guillaume  Malet, 

£t  ei  me  retrait  li  eecriz.  Qui  n'ert  tosel  pas  ne  vaslet 

Que  BA  mbre  por  lui  avetr  Mais  ohevalien  dun  e  vaillanz. 

Vout  au  due  doner  grant  avoir ;  Icist  Ten  fu  taut  depreiaoz 

MaiB  n*en  vout  unques  dener  prendre  Qu'il  li  dona  k  enfoir 

Ne  por  riens  nule  le  con  rendre :  LA  oil  il  vendreit  k  plainr,*' 

I  now  turn  to  the  legend  according  to  which  Harold  did  not  die 
at  Senlac.  Of  this  doctrine  Harold's  own  romantic  biographer 
is  the  great  prophet  But  however  much  he  may  have  embellished 
the  story,  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  inventing  it  It  is  found 
in  several  other  writers,  some  of  whom  are  earlier  than  himseli 
Thus  in  Giraldus,  Itin.  Kamb.  ii.  11  (p.  140  Dimock),  after  a  story 
that  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  had  died  as  a  hermit  at  Chester, 
we  read  as  follows  ; 

'^  Similiter  et  Haroldum  Begem  se  habere  testantur  :  qui,  ultimus 
de  gente  Saxonicd  [Cambrensis  is  speaking]  Bex  in  Angli^  publico 
apud  Hastinges  bello  cum  Normannis  congrediens,  poenas  suc- 
cumbendo  perjurii  luit ;  multisque,  ut  aiunt,  confossus  vulneribus, 
oculoque  sinistro  sagittS  perdito  ac  perforate,  ad  partes  istas  victus 
evasit:  ubi  sanctS  conversatione  cujusdam  urbis  ecclesise  jugis  et 
assiduus  contemplator  adhserens,  vitamque  tamquam  anachoriticam 
dticens,  vise  ac  vitse  cursum,  ut  creditur,  feliciter  consummavit 
£x  utriusque,  ut  fertur,  ultimi  articuli  confessione,  Veritas  antea 
non  comperta  demum  prodiit  publicata.*' 

So  ^tbelred  of  Bievaux  (X  Scriptt.  394),  evidently  alluding  to 
the  same  story,  says  of  Harold,  ^^  aut  miserd  occubuit  aut^  ut 
quidam  putant,  poenitenti»  tantum  reservatus  evasit''  So  Gervase 
of  Tilbury,  in  the  strange  story  which  I  have  already  analysed  (see 
above^  p.  693),  leaves  Harold's  death  and  escape  as  alternative 
stories.  ^*  Heraldus  utrum  fugd  sibi  consuluerit,  an  in  proelio 
ceciderit,  adhuc  dubium  reliquit" 

Balph  of  Coggeshall  (Martene  and  Durand,  Ampliss.  Coll.  v.  801) 
records  Harold's  defeat  and  death,  and  adds,  *^  quamvis  quidam  con- 
tendant  ipsum  Haroldum  inter  occisos  delituisse,  noctum&que  fug^ 
lapsum  post  multas  peregrinationes  apud  Cestriam  eremiticam  vitam 
duxisse,  et  usque  ad  ultima  tempora  Begis  Henrici  Secundi  in  sancto 
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proposito  dur&we."  The  age  of  Harold  in  1189  would  be  about 
168  years. 

Ralph  Higden  (lib.  vi.  p.  286,  Chile)  quotes  William  of  Malmes- 
bury*B  account  of  the  burial  at  Waltham,  as  also  the  alternative 
statements  of  Giraldus  and  iEthelred.  To  that  of  Giraldus  he 
very  properly,  as  a  Chester  man^  adds  a  bit  of  local  detail.  The 
scene  of  Harold's  penance  was  "  cella  Sancti  Jacobi,  juxta  ecclesiam 
Sancti  Johannis.'' 

Bromton  (961)  quotes  the  accounts  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Giraldus,  without  naming  either.  He  prefers  William's 
account,  but  he  adds  some  details  to  the  other  story;  ''Gujus 
tumba  in  eoclesid  Sancti  Johannis  Cestrise,  ad  dorsum  crucis  in 
medio  areie  crebrb  ostenditur.  Cum  quo  etiam,  dum  adhuc  vixit, 
ut  quidam  volunt,  Henricus  Primus  Rex  Anglise  de  Wallia  rediens, 
apud  Cestriam  colloquium  habuit.  Sed  quia  inde  a  multis  dubitari 
solet,  e4  facilitate  contemnitur  qua  dicitur.'*  The  discourse  with 
Henry  the  First  would  be  either  in  1 1 1 2  or  in  1 1 2 1,  in  which  latter 
year  Harold  would  be  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

Knighton  (2342)  quotes  William  of  Malmesbury,  without  naming 
him,  and  Giraldus  by  name,  with  Higden's  addition  about  the  cell 
of  Saint  James.  He  adds  ;  *^  De  ist^  opinione  fiat  qualiter  poterit, 
hoc  unum  scio,  quod  tumulatio  ejus  cum  imagine  superpositd  in 
ecclesii  Abbathise  de  Waltham  videre  adhuc  volentibus  ostenditur, 
ubi  dicitur  Haraldum  humatum  fuisse.*' 

But  this  Chester  story  is  not  the  only  one.  According  to 
another  account,  Harold  escaped  alive  from  the  battle,  but  died 
soon  after.  We  find  this  story  in  the  Liber  de  Castro  AmbasisB 
(D'Achery,  iii.  276) ;  "  Heeroldus  vincitur,  et  vulneratur  graviter, 
non  multilm  post  mortuus  est."  So  too  Harold's  great  Scandinavian 
admirer,  the  biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  whom  I  have  already 
had  twice  to  quote  (see  above,  pp.  601, 613,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  542),  gives 
the  story  of  Harold's  escape  in  great  detail  (p.  263).  On  the  night 
after  the  battle,  a  churl  (^*  ]>orpkarl")  comes  to  rob  the  dead  bodies ; 
a  man  lying  among  the  dead  bodies  rebukes  him  sharply  for  so 
shameful  a  deed.  He  goes  home  and  tells  his  wife,  who  at  once 
insists  on  going  to  the  battle-field  with  a  horse  and  cart.  When 
she  has  got  there,  she  asks  whether  there  is  any  living  man  among 
the  bodies  who  can  speak  to  her.  A  voice  answers  that  there  is 
one  who  can,  and  one  only.  With  much  trouble  she  finds  the 
speaker  among  the  bodies ;  she  and  her  husband  put  him  on  the 
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cart  and  take  him  home.  They  wbh  to  know  who  he  b,  but  he 
never  tells  them  ;  they  infer  however  from  his  face  and  from  his 
rich  garb  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  rank.  The  writer 
explains  that  this  man  was  King  Harold,  that  he  had  fallen  through 
weariness  and  loss  of  blood,  having  received  many  wounds,  though 
none  of  them  were  mortal.  But  the  weight  of  the  dead  bodies 
that  were  heaped  upon  him  hindered  him  from  getting  away.  He 
is  taken  to  the  churPs  house,  and  there  recovers.  The  next  day 
the  enemy  come  to  seek  for  his  body,  and  are  greatly  surprised  not 
to  find  it.  Harold,  having  recovered,  determines,  by  the  example,  we 
are  told,  of  Olaf  Tr}*ggwesson,  to  forsake  the  world,  and  to  give 
himself  to  heavenly  contemplation.  He  makes  himself  a  dwelling- 
place  under  a  rock,  and  abides  there  some  while.  On  his  death 
King  William  has  his  body  taken  to  London  and  buried  among 
the  former  Kings  ('^  Yilhialmur  Kongur  let  fsera  lik  hans  i 
Lunduner,  oc  grafa  veglega  hia  odrum  Kongum"). 

In  this  last  rather  unlucky  statement,  the  Scandinavian  writer, 
like  Quy  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  542),  overrates  the  antiquity 
of  Westminster,  which  is  doubtless  meant  by  London,  as  a  royal 
residence  and  burying-place. 

Both  these  versions,  or  one  which  took  in  both,  were  known  to 
the  writer  De  Inventione,  who  indignantly  rejects  both  (c.  21). 
*^  Quidquid  fabulentur  homines  quod  in  rupe  manserit  Doroberniee, 
et  nup&r  defunctus  sepultus  sit  Gestrise,  pro  certo  quiescit  Walt- 
hamisB."  There  are  parts  of  the  De  Inventione  which  must  have 
been  written  after  1 177.  Can  this  have  been  written  so  late  1  May 
not  the  first  sketch  of  the  work  have  been  made  earlier  ? 

The  other  Waltham  writer,  the  biographer  of  Harold,  had  the 
difficult  task  of  forcing  the  legend  of  Harold's  escape  into  agree- 
ment with  the  fact  that  Harold's  tomb  existed  in  Waltham  minster, 
and  with  the  local  tradition  of  the  finding  of  the  body  by  Eadgytb. 
He  is  driven  to  the  very  awkward  shift  of  saying  that  Eadgyth 
found,  and  that  the  Canons  of  Waltham  solemnly  buried,  a  wrong 
body  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  ii.  209-212).  Eadgyth  reaches  the 
field  j  the  Normans  boast  of  Harold's  death ;  those  who  had  saved 
him  also  spread  abroad  the  same  rumour  for  their  own  ends.  *'  Inter 
hsec  mulieris  errorem  non  mirandum,  quae  desecti,  cruentati,  jam 
denigrati,  jam  foetentis  corporis  speciem  minds  discernere  valens,  pro 
eestimatione  publica  truncatum  cadaver,  quum  aliud  non  iuveniret 
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quod  certidb  agnosceret  Regis  proprium,  rapuit  et  Becum  attulit 
alienum."  The  Canons  of  Waltham  are  equally  undisceming. 
''Quod  [cadaver]  a  canonicis  reverenter  exceptum,  indiscussft  rei 
veritate,  honest^  in  ecclesid  Sanctffi  Crucis  sepulturse  est  traditum/' 
This,  I  need  not  say^  is  neither  history  nor  legend  nor  romance, 
but  a  patched  up  story  of  the  poorest  kind.  Of  the  writer's  own 
story  I  have  given  a  sketch  in  the  text.  The  journey  into  Denmark 
is  by  no  means  ill  conceived,  when  we  remember  how  important  the 
intervention  of  Swend  Estrithson  in  English  affairs  soon  became. 
The  German  journey  also  falls  in  with  the  fact  that  William's  name 
was  dreaded  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as  on  the  Thames,  and  that  men 
feared  that  he  would  come  as  the  invader  of  the  continental,  as  well 
as  of  the  instdar  Saxony  (see  Lambert,  1074).  When  his  hopes  of 
foreign  aid  are  blighted,  Harold  first  takes  up  his  abode  on  the 
cliff  at  Dover  (''  in  qu&dam  rupe  secus  Dovram,''  p.  198),  where  he 
abides  ten  years.  Then  he  goes  into  Shropshire  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  (pp.  199,  215),  where,  as  in  a  land  where  he  was  very  well 
known^  he  covers  his  face  with  a  cloth  (200),  and  calls  himself  by 
no  name  but  Christian.  He  suffers  much  irom  the  ''homines 
bestiales,'*  the  "infidi  ferinique  homunculi''  (202)  of  those  parts, 
and  at  last,  under  the  guidance  of  an  angel  ("ductu  comitat&s 
angelico,**  204),  he  takes  up  his  abode  at  Chester,  in  Saint  James's 
chapel  by  Saint  John's  church  (220).  He  is  often  asked  whether  he 
had  been  in  the  battle  in  which  Harold  fell,  and  he  always  answers 
that  he  was.  Sometimes  he  is  asked  whether  he  is  not  Harold 
himself,  and  he  then  makes  an  evasive  answer ;  "  Quando  apud 
Hastingas  dimicatum  est,  nuUus  Haroldo  me  carior  habebatur"  (206). 
After  living  several  years  at  Chester  (220),  he  reveals  himself, 
when  at  the  point  of  death,  to  Andrew,  a  priest  of  Saint  John's 
(221),  from  whom  and  from  one  Moses  (220),  who  had  been 
Harold's  servant  both  in  Shropshire  and  at  Chester,  the  writer 
heard  the  story.  As  the  book  was  written  (185)  after  1206,  we 
here  again  find  Harold  living  to  a  patriarchal  age. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  these  stories 
as  professed  matters  of  history.  As  for  their  details,  the  notion 
of  Harold  taking  up  his  abode  on  a  rock  at  Dover  or  elsewhere 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  burial  on  the  rock  at  Hastings 
by  William  Malet.  The  way  in  which  Harold  is  said  to  have 
escaped  falls   in   exactly  with  the  remarkable  passage  of  Wace 
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which  I  quoted  in  p.  508,  and  it  was  most  likely  suggested  by  the 
real  escape  of  Esegar  and  Leofric,  and  no  doubt  of  others  also. 

Aocording  to  Harold*s  Biographer  (an),  Oyrth  too  escaped  as 
well  as  his  brother.  This  tale  was  clearly  known  to  Wace,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  749),  carefully  avoids  com- 
mitting himself  to  Oyrth's  death.  According  to  the  legend,  Gyrth 
was  seen  veiy  publicly  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second  (''  visus 
est  tam  ab  ipso  Bege  quam  a  magnatibus  terrte  et  popnlo").  He 
was  then,  as  is  not  wonderful,  very  old  (''erat  jam  tunc  grandaevus 
yald^''),  but,  as  those  who  had  seen  him  told  the  writer,  very  tall 
and  handsome  (^'  sicut  e&  tempestate  a  multis  aocepimus  qui  eam 
viderant,  venustus  adspectu,  facie  decorus,  proceritate  corporis 
admodum  longus'').  Walter,  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  foundation 
at  Waltham,  with  certain  of  his  brethren,  met  him  at  the  King's 
court  at  Woodstock,  and  inquired  most  particularly  whether  they 
were  right  in  believing  that  the  bones  of  Harold  lay  at  Waltham 
(^'diligenter  scisdtari  studuit  utrum  reveril  dneres  germani  sui  in 
suo,  ut  credebatur,  monasterio  servarentur*').  Qyrth  answered  in 
EngUsh  that  they  might  have  the  body  of  some  churl,  but  not  that 
of  Harold  (<^  Anglic^  respondit^  'Busticum,'  ait,  'quemlibet  habere 
potestis ;  Haroldum  non  habetis* ").  He  even  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Ooss  of  Waltham,  and,  being  shown  his  brother's  tomb, 
he  again  distinctly  affirmed  that  Harold  was  not  there  ("  obliqnib 
illud  intuitus,  'non,*  ait,  'homo  scit' — sic  enim  jurabat — ^*non  hie 
jacet  Haroldus' ").  This  is  told  on  the  authority  of  Michael,  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Church  of  Waltham,  who  heard  Gyrth  say  it.  Here 
we  find  Gyrth,  as  well  as  Harold,  living  to  an  age  which  might 
justify  the  chronology  of  Ivanhoe. 

Lastly,  the  savage  way  in  which  this  writer  attacks  William  of 
Malmesbury  (207)  is  worth  noticing.  He  remarks  how  the 
"  facundissimus  Meldunensis  Willelmus''  professes  impartiality  in  his 
judgements  (''promittit  se  medium  inter  obtrectantium  necnon  et 
commendantium  partes  incessurum").  But  mark  how  this  impartial 
writer  treats  Harold  (208) ; 

''  CsBterum  in  aliis  quse  de  meritis  Haroldi  vel  moribus,  prout  ani 
ntus  tulit  aut  fama  suggessit,  aureo  nunc,  nimc  verb  piceo  commen- 
tatus  est  stilo,  venaliiis  fort^  exorbitaverit  a  tramite  yeri,  in  ipsum 
verb  christum  Deum  [Dei  ?]  truculentiiis  deliquit  Tres  enim  lanceas 
in  ipsum  yiolentus  intorsit,  quibus  non  tam  illius  personam  quam 
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ipsam  contigit  impeti  veritatem.  Dixit  enim  ictu  sagittse  capite 
vulnerato  oppetisse,  dixit  militem  qui  Begi  mortuo  femur  inciderat 
Ducis  censurd  victoris  ab  exercitu  pulsum,  rettulit  a  matre  funus 
regium  oblatd  pecunid  a  Triumpbatore  WiUelmo  postulatum,  sed 
receptum  absque  pecunid,  apud  Waltham  tumulatum.  Sic  in  femur, 
sic  in  caput,  sic  in  omue  hominis  corpus,  lingua  licentiiis  debac- 
cbatur  oratoris  clanculb  scriptitantis  quam  militis  armata  manus 
in  propatulo  dimicantis." 

Literary  controrersj  was  at  least  as  bitter  in  tbe  thirteenth 
century  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth.  But  in  contrast  to  the  wicked 
monk  of  Malmesbury,  the  Biographer  gives  us  the  praises  of  another 
writer  who  left  the  question  of  Harold's  death  undecided ;  '^  Tern- 
perantiils  scripsit  hujus  ipsius  scriptoris  contemporaneus,  venerabilis 
admodum  Abbas  Edelredus." 


NOTE  NN.  p.  514. 
Eadoyth   Swanneshals. 

Our  direct  notices  of  Harold's  mistress  Eadgyth  come  from  the 
two  Waltham  writers,  who  plainly  describe  her  as  a  concubine,  or 
at  most  as  a  Danish  wife,  though  they  evidently  try  to  veil  her 
position  under  a  mist  of  words.  In  the  De  Inventione,  c.  21,  we 
read,  *'  Placuit . . .  mulierem  quam  ante  sumptum  Anglorum  regimen 
dilexerat,  Editham  cognomento  Swanneshals,  quod  Gallice  sontft 
coUum  cygnij  secum  adducere,  quae  Domini  Regis  quandoque  cubi- 
cularia  secretiora  in  eo  signa  noverat  caeteris  ampliiis,  ad  ulteriora 
intima  secretorum  admissa."  With  the  tyubicuUm'ia  of  this  writer 
we  may  compare  Sir  John  Maundevile,  c.  ix. ;  ''  And  Abraham  had 
another  son  Ysmael,  that  he  gat  upon  Agar  his  ChmnJbrere,*^  The 
Biographer  of  Harold  (p.  2  to)  brings  in  '^quamdam  sc^acis  animi 
feminam  nomine  Editham  .  .  .  haec  enim  prse  caeteris  femina 
commodids  videbatur  ad  hoc  destinanda,  quae  inter  millia  mor- 
tuorum  illius  quem  inquirebat  eo  quoque  faciliibs  decemeret,  eo 
quod  benevolentii!ks  tractaret  exuvias,  quo  eum  arctii^  amaverat 
et  pleniiis  noverat,  utpote  quam  thalami  ipsius  secretis  liberiib 
interfuisse  constaret." 

A  mistress  of  Harold  (^'qusedam  concubina  Heraldi")  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  2,  as  holding  three  houses  at  Canterbury 
T.  R.  E.    See  Ellis,  i.  316  ;  ii.  81. 
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An  Eadgyth  or  Eadgiiii — the  two  names  are  hopelessly  con- 
founded— of  the  Swan's  Neck,  ''  Edgjye  Swanneshals/'  occurs  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Oxenedes,  p.  292  (cf.  Ellis,  ii.  81).  She 
is  mentioned  in  the  driest  way,  without  reference  to  Harold  or 
to  anything  else,  in  a  list  of  benefactors  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Benet  of  Holm,  to  which  she  gaye  Thurgarton  in  Norfolk  (cf. 
Domesday,  ii.  216  a).  Along  with  her  are  found  the  names  of 
Earl  Ralph  and  Ralph  the  Stidler,  who  are  carefully  distinguished 
(see  above,  p.  753).  The  gifts  of  all  these,  and  of  many  other  persons, 
were  confirmed  by  King  Eadward  in  1046. 

John  of  Oxenedes  wrote  after  1292.  His  authority  therefore 
for  an  historical  fact  would  be  nowhere ;  but  when  he  is  plainly 
oopjdng  an  earlier  list  of  benefactors  without  any  special  object,  his 
witness  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  contemporary. 

I  am  certainly  inclined  to  identify  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the 
Waltham  story  with  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the  Saint  Benet's 
catalogue.  And  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
also  identify  her  with  Harold's  Canterbury  mistress.  Eadgyth  was 
clearly  a  Norfolk  woman  by  birth,  but  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  her  having  property  within  her  lover's  later  Earldom.  But 
if  she  was  a  benefactress  of  Saint  Benet's  in  or  before  1046,  she 
was  no  longer  young  in  1066.  That  is  to  say,  Harold's  con- 
nexion with  her  began  during  his  East-Anglian  government,  be- 
tween 1045  and  1053.  '^^  ^^^  makes  it  likely  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  all  Harold's  children,  except  Wulf,  who  was  doubtless 
the  son  of  Ealdgyth  (see  p.  511).  We  hear  nothing  of  any  earlier 
wife  of  Harold,  and  the  incidental  way  in  which  Harold's  sons  are 
first  mentioned  some  time  after  their  father's  death,  falls  in  with 
the  notion  of  their  illegitimacy. 

Another  question  is  whether  Eadgyth  Swanneshals  is  the  same 
as  "  Eddeva  pulcra,"  "  faira,"  or  "  dives,"  who  appears  in  Domesday 
as  holding  lands'*  in  various  parts  of  England,  East-Anglia  among 
them.  Sharon  Turner  (Hist.  Eng.  i.  53)  makes  them  the  same,  but 
the  identity  is  disputed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  79)  and  Lappenberg 
(556).  Sir  H.  Ellis  further  identifies  Eddeva  Pulcra  with  the 
Lady  Ealdgyth.  This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  likely ;  as 
to  the  identification  of  Eddeva  Pulcra  with  Eadgyth  Swanneshals, 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  either  way.  There  is  also  another 
East -Anglian  Eadgyth,  "  Edied  qusdam  libera  femina^'  (Domes- 
day, ii.  286),  who  is  clearly  distinct  from  Eddeva  Pulcra^  but  who 
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may  or  may  not  be  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.  And  I  cannot  help 
noticing  the  will  of  an  East-Anglian  lady  named  Wulfgyth  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  1 06),  in  which  a  female  name,  which  is  evidently  corrupt, 
but  which  must  be  meant  for  Eadgyth  or  Ealdgyth,  comes  into  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Harold.  Wulfgyth  leaves 
land  to  two  daughters  and  to  various  churches ;  then  follows,  "  And 
ic  ge-an  ^IgfSe  minre  d^hter  ^s  landes  set  Certsecere  and  set 
Essetesforde  and  ^s  wuda  %e  ic  legde  ^serto ;  and  ic  ge-an  Qod- 
wine  Eorle  and  Haralde  Eorle  Fri^ttines."  I  cannot  identify  these 
places.  The  date  is  1046.  Is  it  possible  that  Eadgyth  Swanneshals 
was  Wulfgyth's  daughter,  and  that  her  mother's  bequest  formed 
her  benefaction  to  Saint  Benet's  % 

As  to  the  relation  between  Harold  and  Eadgyth,  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  was  a  case  of  the  Danish  marriage.  Eadgyth  and 
Ealdgyth  very  likely  answered  to  the  two  iElfgifus  in  the  life  of 
Cnut,  and  to  Sprota  and  Liutgardis  in  the  life  of  William  Long- 
sword.  Anyhow  the  connexion  was  ''ante  sumptum  Anglorum 
regimen." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  passages  which  look  as  if  Harold's 
relations  with  women  were  known  to  be  a  weak  point  in  his 
character,  in  opposition  to  the  good  example  set  in  this  respect 
by  both  William  and  Tostig.  Thus  William  of  Poitiers  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  540)  calls  him  ''luxuri^  foedus  ;"  Quy  (261)  calls  him 
"perjurus  Rex  et  adulter,"  where  however  the  union  of  the  two 
charges  makes  it  possible  that  ''adulter"  is  meant  to  stigmatize 
the  marriage  contracted  with  Ealdgyth  by  one  who  was  betrothed 
to  the  daughter  of  William.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward,  . 
in  one  of  his  great  revilings  of  Harold  (4460),  says  that  he 

"Gentilz  fexnmes  enbaatardist ; 
Pur  aver  yeut  mariAge." 

The  former  line  may  refer  to  Eadgyth,  as  the  latter  clearly  implies 
a  political  marriage  with  Ealdgyth  ;  but  the  passage  seems  to  have 
been  oddly  misunderstood  by  Knighton  (2339);  "Nee  aliquam 
uxorem  ducere  voluit,  sed  vi  oppressit  filias  baronum  et  procerum 
et  militum  de  regno,  quod  ipsi  segr^  ferebant."  All  this  has  most 
likely  arisen  out  of  our  one  Eadgyth,  but  it  seems  to  point  to  her 
as  a  woman  of  position,  possibly  as  "  Eddeva  pulcra  et  dives." 
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NOTE  00.   p.  531. 
The  iETHBLTNG  Eadoab. 

I  DO  not  know  that  there  is  any  distinct  evidence  to  fix  the 
age  of  Eadgar.  I  have  not  come  across  any  distinct  statement 
either  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth  or  as  to  the  date  of  his  parents' 
marriage.  His  father  died  in  1057 ;  so  he  must  have  been  nine 
years  old  at  least  in  1066,  and  of  course  he  may  have  been 
much  older.  We  have  seen  several  passages  (see  pp.  526,  537) 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  boy  ('^puer")  and  as  being  too  young 
to  reign.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  able  (see  Ohron.  Wig.  in 
anno)  to  exercise  a  certain  will  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Margaret  in  1067.  He  was  alive,  but 
old,  at  some  time  between  1106  and  1125,  when  William  of 
Malmesbury  wrote  his  third  book«  See  Mr.  Hardy's  note,  iii.  251, 
and  Ellis,  i.  409.  The  former  date  is  forty-nine,  the  latter  sixty- 
eight,  years  after  Eadgar's  coming  to  England.  We  have  therefore 
no  certain  data  at  all ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that, 
though  yoimg,  he  was  not  a  mere  child,  at  the  time  of  his  election 
in  October.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  mere  lack  of  years,  as 
his  incapacity,  his  foreign  birth,  his  lack  of  the  technical  position 
of  a  King's  son,  which  shut  him  out  in  January,  eq>ecially  when 
put  into  competition  with  the  overwhelming  merits  of  Harold. 
In  October  he  had  no  competitor  better  than  Eadwine.  Perhaps 
those  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  mere  child  were  deceived  by  the 
ambiguous  description,  '' Eadgar  cUd,^  which  is  given  to  him  in 
the  Chronicles,  and  by  which  he  was  probably  known. 

Hardyng  (see  above,  p.  608)  makes  Harold  invest  Eadgar  with 
an  Earldom.  Lappenberg  (532 ;  Thorpe,  ii.  274)  gives  him  the 
Earldom  of  Oxford.  No  authority  is  quoted,  and  the  statement 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  known  position  of  Gyrth  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  561).  Indeed  the  evidence  is  against  Eadgar's  holding 
any  Earldom.  All  the  undoubted  Earls  are  scrupulously  called  Earls 
in  the  Chronicles ;  Eadgar  is  always  either  "  cild"  or  "  iESeling." 

Our  reckoning  as  to  Ei^lgar's  age  is  further  perplexed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  person  described  as  "  Edgar  Adeling"  so  late  as 
1 1 58  and  1 167.  See  Mag.  Rot.  Pip.  Northumberland,  in  Hodg- 
son's History  of  Northumberland,  part  iii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  3,  11.     This 
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entry  gives  us  a  choice  of  three  difficulties,  any  one  of  which  is 
somewhat  alarming.  Either  the  person  so  called  is  Eadgar  himself, 
in  which  case,  like  Harold  and  Gyrth  in  the  legend,  he  must  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  no  at  the  very  least.  Or  it  is  a  son  of  Ead- 
gar; but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  wife,  mistress,  or  children  of 
his ;  and  a  lawful  son  of  Eadgar  would,  like  Eadgar  himself,  have 
stood  awkwardly  in  the  way  of  Henry  the  Second's  claim  to  re- 
present the  Old-English  royal  house.  Failing  these  two  unlikely 
alternatives,  we  have  one  equally  unlikely,  that  some  person  not  of 
royal  descent  was  spoken  of  as  "  Adeling.'* 


NOTE  PP.  p.  544. 
The  Submission  at  Berkhampstbad. 

Fob  once  I  venture  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Chronicles. 
I  do  not  think  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  could  have  been  at 
Berkhampstead.  Their  presence  there  is  asserted  by  the  Worcester 
Chronicle  and  also  by  Florence,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  be  reconciled  with  Florence's  own  account  of  their  move- 
ments jiist  before  (see  p.  531).  They  are  not  mentioned  by 
William  of  Poitiers,  who  makes  them  submit  to  William  at  Barking 
after  his  coronation  (147,  148).  The  Archdeacon  is  capable  of 
any  disregard  of  chronology,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  have  cut  the 
Berkhampstead  submission  into  two  or  to  have  imagined  a  sub- 
mission at  Barking  which  did  not  -take  place.  A  submission  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  after  the  coronation  falls  in  much  better 
with  the  rest  of  the  story  than  a  submission  before.  And  it  is  less 
violent  to  suppose  that  their  names  have  got  into  the  Chronicle  in 
a  wrong  place — a  process  which  the  likeness  of  the  names  Barking 
and  Berkhampstead  would  make  specially  easy — than  to  suppose  that 
the  story  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  an  invention  without  a  motive. 

Had  Stigand  a  share  in  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead? 
William  of  Poitiers  specially  introduces  him ;  indeed  he  is  the  only 
person  whom  he  mentions  by  name  (141) ;  but  he  brings  him  to 
Wallingford ;  "  Adveniens  eodem  [Wallingford]  Stigandus,  Pontifex 
Metropolitanus,  manibus  ei  sese  dedit,  fidem  sacramento  confir- 
mavit,  abrogans  Athelinum,  quern  leviter  elegerat."  But  the  whole 
story  is  a  model  of  geographical  confusion ;  Berkhampstead  is  not 
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mentioned ;  the  request  of  the  English  that  William  will  accept 
the  Crown,  the  debate  on  the  question,  and  the  speech  of  Hamon 
of  Thouars,  are  all  placed  *^  statim  ut  Lundonia  conspectui  patebat/* 
I  have  ventured  to  transfer  all  these  events  to  Berkhampstead,  where 
it  is  plain  from  Florence  and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  that  the  chief 
act  of  submission  took  place.  But  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Stigand  is  a  knotty  point.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle, 
nor  in  the  fuller  list  in  Florence,  which  seems  to  be  specially  meant 
as  a  complete  Ibt  of  the  Bishops  present.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  the  only  person  named  by  William  of  Poitiers,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  must  have  submitted  before  the  coronation.  Is  it  possible 
that,  when  submission  was  unavoidable,  he  was  the  first  to  submit, 
and  that  he  met  William  at  Wallingford  before  the  others  met  him 
at  Berkhampstead  1  The  two  English  writers  leave  Wallingford  out 
altogether,  but  William  must  have  crossed  the  Thames  somewhere, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  William  of  Poitiers'  statement 
that  he  crossed  it  at  Wallingford. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  (iL  267)  quotes  a  story  which  is  said  to  be  in 
William  of  Poitiers,  but  which  I  cannot  find  there,  how  one  Wigod 
of  Wallingford  received  and  entertained  William  at  Wallingford, 
till  Stigand  and  others  came  there  to  make  their  submission.  Of 
this  I  can  say  nothing,  but  Wigod  of  Wallingford  is  a  real  man, 
occurring  in  Domesday  (62,  1 50)  and  elsewhere.  *^  Wigod  Minster'* 
signs  a  doubtful  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  189,  and  '^  Wigodus  B^s 
pincema"  signs  the  Waltham  charter  (iv.  159).  In  the  writ  (Cod. 
Dipl  iv.  215)  addressed  to  Bishop  Wulfsige  and  Earl  Gyrth  and  the 
Thegns  of  Oxfordshire,  dating  therefore  between  1058  and  1066, 
the  King  also  greets  '^  minne  l^fne  may  Mygod  on  Walingeforde," 
and  gives  him  instructions  which  show  that  he  was  high  in  the 
royal  confidence.  We  should  surely  read  "  Wygod."  The  kinsfolk 
of  Eadward  are  endless.  Do  ''mage"  and  '' consanguineus"  really 
mean  no  more  than  ''well-beloved  Cousin"  when  addressed  by  a 
modem  Sovereign  to  a  modem  Earl ) 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  THIRD. 
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